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* 1J- — 

TO JOHN CARTWRIGHT, Esq. 

^HE INFLEXIBLE ENEMY OF TYRANNY. 

ON TOE 

Peace between England and America. 

£ Bothy* January l, 1815. 

^TIear StRj-rWhen you, a few minute* 
after I was enclosed amongst felons in 
Newgate, for having written about the 
flogging of English Local Militia- men in 
the presence of German Dragoons, at the 
town of Ely, came to take me by the hand, 
And, looking round you, exclaimed, “Well ! 
** I aw N seyei|fy years old, Jbut I shall yet 

u see when you 

.Uttered that exclamation, little indeed did 
1 hope that your prediction would so scion 
seem to he in a fair way of being fulfilled. 
Tfcp flfeacc with America is certainly the 
Wtofct aospicioufl events thatX have ever had 
to record, or to notic^, sini* the first dav 
tb# I ventured to put my thoughts upon 
^Uvtopea j^tnojsaakiud a paaspect of 
happier days. It has, by a stroke of the 
pen, blasted the malignant hopes of the 
enemies of freedom, baffled all their specu- 
lations, Aung them back beyond the point 
.whence they started in their career ox hos- 
tility against the principles of political and 
tcivii liberty $ hurled them and their para- 
{graphs, and pamphlets, and reviews, and all 
ibe rest of their hireling productions, down 
into the dirt to be trampled under foot; 
changed tbehr exultation iuto mourning, 
their audacity into fear. Let those to 
whom liberty and slavery are indifferent 
talk about boundary lines, passages, fishing 
hanks and commercial arrangements *, you 
will look at the peace with very different 
eyes •, you will see in it the. greatest stroke 
that has ever yet been struck in favour of 
that cause, to which you have devoted your f 
life > and struck, too, at a time, when almost 
^yory friend of freedom, except yourself, 
to have yielded to feelings of 

.fesrair. 

But, in order tp be able fully and justly 
fo estimate the consequences of this peace, 
W must take a review, 1st, of the cause 

tbe war ; 2d, of the causes of its conU- 


-[2 


nuance until now ; and, 3d, of the causes 
which produced the peace. When we have 
done this, the consequences of such a termi- 
nation of the war will naturally develop*? 
themselves to our view. Happily this war 
has closed before its causes and its objects 
have been tjprgpttcn. We are yet within 
the recollection of every circumstance ; and 
though I have, over and over again, stated 
them all, it is now necessary to recapitu- 
late the material points, and to give them, 
if possible, a form and situation that may 
defy the power of time. All sorts of vile 
means will be used by. those who have the 
controui of a corrupt press, to misrepresent, 
to disfigure, to disguise, to suppress, upon 
this important occasion. The hirelings are 
raving with mortification at thb grand 
event, the consequences of which they fed 
before band. It is, thetjeforc, incumbent 
upon us to place the whole of the matter in 
a clear light, and thus to do all that we art 
abk j facnu uHmic i lUcir ^florin.. ^ . 

Flit st, as to the cause of the tear: 
though there had been several points in 
dispute, tb $ war was produced by the im» 
pressment, by our naval officers, of men omt 
of American, ships on the hi%h etas. The 
Republic w ished to take no part in the 
European war, especially after. Napoleon 
made himself a King. But she, at last, 
found, that, in order to avoid miseries equal 
to those of war, it was necessary for her to 
arm and to fight. We stopped her ships 
on the high seas, and our naval officers im* 
presed such men as they thought proper 1 
took them on board of our 9bip$, compelled 
them to submit to our discipline, and to 

^ lt, in short, in our service The ground 
which we proceeded to do this was, that 
the persons impressed were British sub* 
jects ; and that we had a right to imprest 
B i kish subjects, being seamen, find them 
where we might. The Republic denied &]• 
together our right to take persons of arm 
description by force out of her neutral 
ships, unless they Were soldiers or seamen 
actually in the service of our enemy. But, 
perhaps, if we had confined our impress- 
ments to our own nenpfe, she misfit not 
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have gone to war. Tins, however, our 
naval officers did not do. It has never 
v bcen denied by our Government, that many 
77 at ire Republicans were impressed hy our 
officers. it is notorious, that many of them 
have been compelled to serve on hoard of 
our ships; and, of course, that many have 
been wounded or killed; or, at least, car- 
ried from their country, their homes, their 
family, and their affairs. Mr. Madisoi;, 
in his last speech to the Congress, states, 
that “ t/i MtxumU*' of Native Republicans 
were thus impressed, hefore war was de- 
clared hy the Congress. The Congress, 
at last, declared war; hut the President/ 
always anxious to avoid the calamities of 
war, immediately proposed the renewal of 
negotiations for peace. Air. Russclf, then 
the Republican Minister in London, signi- 
fied to Lord Castlereagli, in August 1812, 
that he was authorised to stipulate for an 
Armistice , to begin in sixty days, on the 
following conditions : 44 That the Orders in 
4t Council be repealed, and no illegal 
44 blockades he substituted for them ; and 
44 that orders be immediatclv givun to disr 
44 continue the impressment of persons from 
44 American vessels, and to restore the 
44 citizens of the United States ul ready im- 
* pressed ; it being moreover well under- 
44 stood, that the British Government will 
44 assent to enter into definitive arrange- 
4i meats, as soon as may be, on these and 
44 every other difference, by a Treaty, to be 
44 concluded, cither at London or Wash- 
44 ington, as on an impartial consideration 
44 of existing circumstances shall he deem- 

4i ed most expedient. As an inducement 

44 to Great Britain to discontinue the prac- 
tice of impressment from American 
44 vessels, I am authorised to give assurance 
44 that a law shall he passed (to he reci- 
44 procal),to prohibit the employment of 
44 British seamen in the public or commcr- 
44 cinl service of the United States. — It is 
44 sincerely believed, that such an arrange- 
44 ment would prove^more efficacious, in 
44 securing to Great Britain her seamen, 
44 than the practice of impressment, so dc- 
“ rogatory to the Sovereign attributes of the 
44 United States, and so incompatible with 
44 the personal rights of their citizens 
Lord Castle reach’s answer to this was 
as follows: — 44 From this statement you 
44 will pm < i w, that the view you have 
‘ ' object .is iuenr- 

44 r< nt state of the 

( am tries, the 
■ < <il n ‘ f • f the 23d of 


44 June can only he defeated by a refusal 
i4 on the part of your Government to desist 
44 from hostilities, or to comply with the 
44 conditions expressed in the said Order. 

44 Under the circumstances of your having 
44 no powers to negociatc, I must decline 
44 entering into a detailed discussion of the 
44 propositions which you have been direct- 
41 ed to bring forward. — I cannot, however, ^ 
44 refrain on one single point from express- 
44 ing my surprise ; namely, that, as a con* 

44 dilion, preliminary even to a suspension 
44 of hostilities, the Government of the 
44 United State3 should have thought fit to 
44 demand, that the British Government 
44 should desist //w;* its ament and acctts - 
44 turned practice of impressing Bntish sea - 
44 men from the merchant ships of a foreign 
44 State , simply on the assurance that a law 
44 shall hereafter he passed, to prohibit the 
‘ 4 employment of British seamen in the 
44 public or commercial service of that 
44 State.— The British Government now, 

44 as heretofore, 19 ready to receive from 
44 tho Government of the United States, 

44 and amicably to discuss, any proposition 
44 which professes to have'in view either to 
44 check abuse in exercise of the practice 
44 of impressment, or to accomplish, hy' 

44 means less liable to venation, the object 
44 for which impressment has hitherto been 
44 found ncccssaiy ; hut they cannot conwwt 
44 to suspend the exercise of a right upon 
44 which the naval strength of the empire 
44 mainly depends, until they are fully cen- 
44 vinced that means can be devised, and 
44 will be adopted, bv which the object to 
44 be obtained by the exercise of that right 
44 can be effectually secured. I have the 
44 honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
44 humble Servant.” 

This offer, you will perceive, came from 
the President. How false, then, is the 
charge, that be went in war to assist Ao- 
poleon ! If that had been true, he, of 
course, would have proposed no armistice . ^ 
He would have been anxious to avoid ali 
means of reconciliation. Rut, on the 
contrary, he is the first to make an effort 
to put an end to the war ; and, even in the 
case of impressment, to tender voluntarily 
a measure calculated to remove our ap- 
prehensions on the score of our seamen. 

I do not know how an English Secretary of 
State may have been able to look a Repub- 
lican Minister in the face, while the for- 
mer was asserting, that the strength oP 
England mainly depended on the exercise 
of the right of impressing its own subjects ; 
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but, l»e that as it may, the President here 
tendered d measure to render that impress- 
ment unnecessary, unless it was still meant 
to impress the Republicans . 

The Republic having failed in this en- 
deavour to restore peace, she made another 
attempt, the succeeding month, us will be 
seen in the letter of Mr. Monroe to Sir 
John 1 B. Warren, and which letter it is of 
great importance now to peruse with at- 
tention. After the opening of his letter, 
be proceeds thus : — 44 I am instructed to 
44 inform you, that it will be very satisfac- 
44 tory to the President to meet the British 
“ Government in such arrangements as 
44 may terminate, without delay, the hosti- 
44 lities which now exist between the United 
4 ‘ States and Great Britain, on conditions 
44 honourable to both nations. —— At the 
44 moment of the declaration of war, the 
44 President gave a signal proof of the at- 
44 tachment of the United States to peace. 
44 Instructions were given, at an early pe- 
44 riod, to the late Charge d’ Affaires of 
44 the United States at London, to propose 
44 to the British Government an armistice, 
44 on conditions which, it was presumed, 
44 would have been satisfactory. It has 
44 been seen with regret, that the proposi- 
44 tion made by Mr. Monroe, particularly 
44 in regard to the important interest of 
44 impressment , was rejected •, and that 
4i none was ^offered through that channel, 
44 as a basis on which hostilities might 

44 cease. As your Government has au- 

44 thorised you to propose a cessation of 
44 hostilities, and is doubtless aware of the 
44 important and salutary effect which a sa- 
44 tisfactory adjustment of this difference 
44 cannot fail to have on the future rela- 
44 tions between the two countries, I in- 
44 dulge the hope that it has, ere this, given 
44 yon full powers for the purpose. Ex- 
44 perience has sufficiently evinced that no 
44 peace can he durable, unless this object 
44 is provided for : it is presumed, there- 
44 fore, that it is equally the interest of 
44 both countries to adjust it at this time. — 
44 Without further discussing questions of 
44 right , the President is desirous to pro- 
44 vide a remedy for the evils complained 
44 of on both sides. The cl^im of the Bri- 
44 tish Government is to take from the 
44 merchant vessels of other count / ies Bri- 
44 tish subjects . In the practice, the Com- 
44 manders of British ships of war often 
44 take from the merchant vessels of the 
44 United States American citizens, Jf the 
u United States prohibit the employment of 


44 British subjects in their service, and 
44 enforce the prohibition by suitable regu- 
44 lotions and penalties , the motive for the 
44 practice is taken away. It is in this mode- 
44 that the President is willing to accommo- 
44 date this important controversy with the 
44 British Government, and it cannot he con- 
44 ceived on what ground the arrangement 

44 can be refused. A suspension of the 

44 practice of impressment, pending the ar- 
44 mist ice, seems to be a necessary conse- 
44 quence. It cannot be presumed, while 
44 the parties are engaged in a negociation 
44 to adjust amicably this important differ- 
44 ence, that the United States would <ztf- 
44 mit the rights or acquiesce in the prac- 
44 tic€) of the opposite party *, or that Great . 
44 Britain would be unwilling to restrain 
44 her cruisers from a practice which would 
44 have the strongest tendency to defeat 
44 the negociation . It is presumable that 
44 both parties would enter into a negocia-* 

44 tion with a sincere desire to give it effect. 

44 For this purpose, it is necessary that a 
44 clear and distinct understanding be first 
44 obtained between them, of the accommo* 

44 dation which each is prepared to make. 

44 If the British Government is willing to 
44 suspend the practice of impressment worn. 

44 American vessels, on consideration that 
44 the United States will exclude British 
44 seamen from their service,the regulation, 

44 by which this compromise should be car- 
44 ned into effect, would be solely the ob- 
44 ject of this negociation. The armistice 
44 would be of short duration. If the par- 
44 ties agVee, peace would be the result. 

44 If the negociation faijed, each would be 
44 restored to its former state, and to all its 
44 pretensions, by recurring to war. — Lord 
44 Castlereagh, in his note to Mr. Russell* 

44 seems to have supposed, that, had the 
44 British Government accented the propo- 
44 sitions made to it, Great Britain would 
44 have suspended immediately tbe^xercise 
i4 of a right on the mere assurance of this 
44 Government , that a law would be after- 
44 wards passed to prohibit the employment 
44 of British seamen in the service of the 
44 United States, and that Great Britain 
44 would have no agency in the regulation 
44 to give effect to that proposition. Such 
44 an idea was not in the contemplation of 
44 this Government, nor is to be reasonably 
44 inferred from Mr. Russell’s note : least, 

44 however, by possibility, such an inference 
44 might be drawn from the instructions 
44 to Mr. Russell, and anxious that ther* 

44 should he no misunderstanding in tbr 
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44 case, subsequent instructions were given 
44 to Mr. Russell, with a view to obviate 
44 every objection of the kind alluded to. 
• 4 As they hear dale on the 21th of July, 
44 and were forwarded bv the British 
“ packet Alphea, it is more than probable 
44 that they may have been received and 
44 acted on.— — 1 am happy to explain to 
44 you thus fully the views of my Govern- 
44 incut on this important subject. Tbc 
44 President desires that the war which 
44 exists between our countries should be 
44 terminated on such conditions as may se- 
44 cure a solid and durable peace. To ac- 
44 complish this great object, it \£ neccs- 
44 sary that the interest of ini p ns s went be 
44 satisfactorily arranged. He is willing 
44 that Great Britain should be secured 
“ against the evils of which she complains . 
44 He seeks, on the other hand, that the 
44 citizens of the Uuited States should he 
44 protected against a practice, which, 
44 while it degrades the nation , deprives 
44 them of their right as firemen , takes 
14 them by force front their families and 
44 their country, into a foreign service , to 
"fight the hat ties of a foreign Power , per- 
44 baps against their own kindred and 

44 country. 1 abstain from entering, in 

4i this communication, into other grounds 
44 of differences. The Orders in Council 
44 having been repealed (with a reservation 
44 not impairing a corresponding right on 
14 the part of the United States), and no 
11 i legal blockades revived or instituted in 
<A v lie ir stead, and an understanding being 
44 obtained on the subject of impressment, 
44 in the mode herein proposed, the Prcsi- 
4< dent is willing to agree to a cessation 
4 of hostilities, with a view to arrange, by 
4 ‘ treaty, in a more distinct and ample 
44 manner, and to the satisfaction of l>oth 
• 4 parties, cirry other subject of contro- 

u versy, 1 will only add, that if there 

44 be n* objection to an accommodation of 
4: the difference relating to impressment, 
44 in the mode proposed, other than the sus- 
44 pension of the British claims to inipress- 
4i mint during the armistice, there can he 
4< noue to proceeding, without the armistice, 
44 to an immediate discussion and arrange- 
44 went of an article on t/iat subject . This 
44 great question being satisfactorily ad- 
44 justed, the Way will be open either for 
44 an armistice, or any other course leading 
44 most conveniently and exj teditious/y to a 
44 pt 'ncral pacification .” 

This offer, loo, was rejected ! What 
more was the President to do unless he, at 


once allowed, that we had a light to im- 
press on board American ships. W as this 
offer to be attributed to a wish to aid Na- 
poleon ? How execrable, then, has been 
the conduct of those who have been labour- 
ing to make the people of England believe, 
that Mr. Madison went to war to aid Na- 
poleon ! What wretches must those he, 
who have called him 44 the tool of the fallen 
44 despot what impudent men, those who 
have accused him of attacking us in the, 
dark, like an assassin ? The man, who, 
the other day, uttered that expression, 
ought to have had his lips smashed upon 
his teeth. Every effort, short of opening 
the Republican ships to English press- 
gangs, was, it appeal's to me, made by the 
President to prevent the war,- and to put 
au end to the war after it was begun. 

It is ''asserted most roundly, in Lord 
Castlereagh’s letter to Mr. Russell, that 
44 to impress British seamen from the mcr- 
44 chant ships of a foreign State is the anci- 
44 ent and accustomed practice of the British 
44 Government It has often been thus 
said, but never has been attempted to he 
proved . I have never read of any such 
practice \ l have never heard of any such 
practice *, and, I defy any one, to cite in 
any hook on the law of nations any record 
of such a practice, or any maxim or prin- 
ciple to warrant it. I have thrown down 
this challenge fifty times, and it has never 
been taken up. But, wc did not stop with 
this practice. We impressed Native Re- 
publicans . Mr. Madison says that wc im- 
pressed thousands of them. The President 
tenders us a law, to be agreed on by us as 
well as him, to prevent our seamen from 
serving on board of the Republican ships ; 
and this, even this , does not satisfy us. — 
He wishes to put an end to the war in this 
way, evert at a time when he is accused of 
having declared it for the purpose of aiding 
Napoleotl ; and still the hirelings of the 
London press call him 44 the tool of Napo- 
44 Icon;” while other miscreants accuse him 
of having attacked us in the dark, like an 
assassin. 

Second, the causes of the continuance of 
the But, how came the war not 

to cease wlici^ the war in Europe cccscd? 
This is the mo9t interesting part of tbc 
subject. Tbc professed object of the war, 
on our pait, was to make the Americana 
submit to our practice of impressment, ai- 
ledging that that practice was necessary to 
the preservation of our maritime power, 
on which our existence depended. Mr. 
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Madnon tendered us the means of prevent- 
ing our seamen from avoiding our service by 
serving ou board of American ships ; but, 
lajing that asido, why did we not make 
peace as soon as we had made peace with 
France ? We were no longer in danger. 
There existed no longer any reason to 
fear, that our men would take refuge on 
board of American ships. The European 
peace had taken away all ground of quar- 
rel. The Republic was always ready to 
treat. Her Ministers, or Commissioners, 
were in Loudon soliciting audiences. And 
yet the war continued, and, on our part, 
with more fury than ever. All danger to 
us was at an end. The French king was 
restored ; the Pope was re-established in 
his Chair of St. Peter ; regular Govern- 
ment and the Inquisition were happily re- 
suited in Spain ; and, in short, 44 social 
4 * order and our holy religion,” as John 
Bowles used to call them, were every where 
become again in vogue. 

This change took place in the months of 
Apt il and May lust; and just as I was hug- 
ging myself iu the prospect of a speedy 
peace with America, out came a very ex- 
traordinary paper from the Admiralty . It 
was an address to the fleets. It set out 
with expressing thanks to the sailors for 
their services in the glorious cause, which 
had just been crowned with such signal 
success j it then slated to them, that their 
services would be wanted a little longer , in 
order to carry on the war against America, 
winch had been guilty of an unprovoked act 
of aggression agahist our maritime rights*, 
and it concluded by observing, that, with 
the aid of the navy, there was no doubt 
but such a peace would he procured as 
would tend to the 44 LASTING TRAN- 
QUILLITY OF THE CIVILIZED 
44 WORLD.” There was a great deal of 
meaning in these concluding words. Sup- 
pose the war to have gained us an acknow- 
ledgment of our right to send press-gangs 
'into American merchant ships on the high 
seas, what had that to do with 44 the lasting 
“ tranquillity' of the civilized world ?” And 
why the word civilized? In short, this 
novel instrument was, in America, looked 
upon as a new declaration of war against 
them *, a declaration of war upon a new 
ground. Jonathan, who heard so much 
about our care for the 44 civilized world” 
when we becranour war against the French 
Republic, did not fail to interpret these sig- 
nificant words according to John Bowles’s 
Dictionary. Accordingly we Hud Mr. 


Monroe, in his instructions to the Commit 
signers at Ghent, written in July and Au- 
gust, telling them, that it appears to tho 
President, that the war, o if our part, has 
a new object. 

But this proclamation of the Admiralty 
was not all that had a tendency to produce 
this opinion ofour object. On the2 I of June, 
just after tbe issuing of this proclamation, 
the London newspapers published what 
they called a speech of Sir Joseph Yorke, 
one of the Lords cf the .Admiralty ^ deliver- 
ed, as it was stated, in the House of Com- 
mons, the evening before. This document 
is of infinite importance, whether wo 
view it as coming from a Gentleman in 
office , or as to the time of its having been 
uttered, or, at least, published. t It was in 
these memorable words, as published in the 
Courier newspaper of the 2d June, 1814. 
— 44 Sir J. A oike observed, that although 
44 one great enemy of this country, Bona* 
44 parte, had been deposed \ there was ano- 
44 thcr gentleman whose DEPOSITION 
44 was also necessary to our tut nest , he 
44 meant Mr. President Madison, and with 
44 a view to TH AT DEPOSITION a 
44 considerable naval force must be kept 
44 up, especially in the Atlantic. But as 
44 to his Hon. Friend’s opinion respecting 
44 the reduction of the Navy, he w'shed it 
44 to be considered that a number of ship- 
44 P* n o were employed in conveying French 
44 prisoners to France, and bringing home 
144 our own countrymen. So much for the 
44 occupation of our navy on the home 
44 station. — But from the Mediterranean 
44 for instance, several three deckers were 
44 ordered home, and he could swear that 
44 no practicable exertion would be remitted 
44 to reduce the expcncc of our Naval Dc- 
44 partment.” — This required no interpre- 
ter. It left no loom for miscomprehension. 
It went, at once, to the point; and, though 
it might possibly have been a fabrication of 
the Newspaper Editors, it never was, at 
anv time afterwards, stated to have been 
such; and yet it was of quite impoitancc 
enough to merit a contradiction, i£it could 
have received it. No wonder, then, that 
Mr. Madison thought, that we had found 
outaftfio object for the war. It was high 
time for him to make this discovery, when 
he read in the English newspapers a report 
of the speech of a Lord of the Admiralty 9 
stating, in an official wav, that a strong 
naval force was still necessary with a view 
to THE DEPOSING of Mr. Madison. 
This speech, 03 I have often said, may 
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have been a fabrication ; but the publica- 
lion of it never was complained of in the 
House ; the report was never contradicted 
in the newspapers; and, at any rate, when 
coupled with the Proclamation of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. Madison could not help look- 
ing upon it as very nearly proof positive of 
our Government’s determination to depose 
him; that is to say, to destroy the Consti- 
tution of the Republic. 

Besides, these documents went to Ame- 
rica accompanied with the menacing lan- 
guage of our press ; or, at least, all that 
part of the press which was most in vogue , 
which was most cherished by the rich, and 
which was looked upon as speaking the 
voice of persons having great influence. 
The prints of this description, the moment 
JJapokon was down , changed, all at once, 
their tone with regard to America. They 
had before talked of our maritime rights ; 
they had apologized for the war ; thev had 
called it a war o {necessity; they had affected 
to lament that necessity ;<4hey had been ex- 
pressing their hopes of the return of peace 
with our misled brethren in America. But no 
sooner was Napoleon put down, than these 
same prints proclaimed the necessity of con- 
tinuing the war for the purpose of subduing 
the Republic; of bringing her to subjection; 
of putting down her Government; of bring- 
ing to an union with vs a part, at least, of 
the States ; of rooting out her dcmocratical 
principles. They declared, that no peace 
was to be made with James Madison , whom 
they called a TRAITOR and a REBEL. 
But observe well, that the main object con- 
stantly kept in view by these prints was 
the necessity of delivering the world of the 
EXAMPLE of the existence of a Go- 
vernment founded on DEMOCRATIC 
rebellion. To cjuote all , or a hundredth 
part, of the instances that I am here speak - 
ing of, would fill a large volume.* I will, 
therefore, content myself with a few pas- 
sages from the Times newspaper of the last 
two weeks of the month of April, 1814. 

“ It is understood that part of our army 

* in France trill be immediately trans- 

“ ferred to America , to FINISH the war 
“ there with the same glory as in Europe, 
44 and to place the peace on a foundation 
44 equally firm and lasting.” 

• “ The American Government 

44 is, in point of fact, as much a tyranny 
44 (though we arc far from saying it is so 
4; horrible a one) as was that of Bonaparte: 

44 and as we lirmly urged the principle of 
44 no peace with Bonaparte ; so, to be con- 


44 Bistent with oui selves, wc must in like 
44 manner’ maintain the doctrine of NO 
“PEACE WITH JAMES MADI- 

44 SON 

44 Can we doubt, that a vigorous effort on 
44 our part will annihilate the power of a 
44 faction, alike hostile to Britain, and fatal 
44 to America? Is noFthe time propitious 
44 for WINNING AT LEAST THE 
44 SOUNDER AND BETTER PART 
“OF THE AMERICANS TO AN 
44 UNION OF INTERESTS WITH 
“THE COUNTRY FROM WHENCE 

“THEY SPRUNG?” 

Again, in the same 

paper of a date a few months later : — “The 
44 4 ill-organized association , is on the eve 
“ of dissolution j and the world is speedily 
44 to be delivered of the mischievous ex - 
“ ample of the existence of a Government 
“ FOUNDED ' ON DEMOCRATIC 
44 REBELLION ” 

I need insert no more. This wa3 the 
language of the favoured and patronised 
part of the English press. It is impossible 
to efface these passages. They speak in 
language which can neither be misunder- 
stood nor misrepresented. 

In addition to these clear unequivocal 
indications, we must not. omit to hear in 
mind the article, which appeared in all our 
London prints, some weeks after the peace 
of Paris, stating, that there was a secret 
article in that treaty, pledging the Conti- 
nental Powers not to interfere in the war , 
or the dispute , between England and Ame- 
rica. This was something very remark- 
able ; for the article was given as an cx^ 
tract from the Vienna Gazette. How 
could it get into that Gazette, which, all 
the world knows, contains nothing disap- 
proved of by the Government ? How could 
the article get there? It related to a mat- 
ter of very great importance. Uncommonly 
important it was. The editor , the mere 
editor of a Paper at Vienna was not likely 
to think much, or cajre much, about Ame- 
rica, or her dispute. Why should he invent 
the story of such a secret article ? Be the 
caude of this article what it might, the ef- 
fect certainly was very great. The fact, 
which was taken for granted by the rne- 
mics of liberty litre, encouraged them to 
proceed in urging the continuance of the 
war; they told the people, that there was 
no danger now that all the Powers of 
Europe were of one mind ; that there w r as 
no fear, in the present state of France, of 
her lending the Amciicabs any assistance ; 
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that all the maritime powers were ex- 
hausted by the war ; that they stood in 
seed of long repose to recover themselves ; 
that, ia fact, their fleet and seamen were 
pearly all gone; that now! now! NOW 
OR NEVER! was the motto; that, by 
* good hearty exertion, this Republic, this 
dangerous example to the world, might be 
for ever got rid of. There were many 
amongst these publishers and their patrons, 
who hoped for, who expected, aud who en- 
couraged the notion of, a le-colonization of 
the Republican States. They openly pie- 
claimed this; and, indeed, I verily believe, 
that, about four months ago, a great part 
of the nation had been persuaded, that the 
pro ject would be accomplished very speedily. 
Thus was the war rendered popular ; and 
•o popular, that, even in the city of London, 
and at a Common Hall, a motion for a pe- 
tition against the continuance of the Ame- 
lican war, though coupled with a call for 
the discontinuance of the Income Tax, 
which that war rendered indispensable, 
could not obtain a moment’s hearing. The 
people were worked up to a senseless spirit 
of resentment, while those who had so 
worked them up, had in view the utter sub- 
version of the American Republic, and 
with her, the last remains of political li- 
berty. 

Here, then, we have the real objects of 
the friends of tyranny; the sons and ! 
daughters of corruption; the race who never 
can be at heart’s case while the sun 
• shines upon one free country; upon one 
nation happy in the enjoyment of liberty. 
These people had seen liberty, and the very 
hope of liberty, destroyed in Fiance ; their 
long existing hopes of seeing that object 
accomplished had been just fully gratified; 
but they, who are as cunning as they are 
wicked, clearly saw that nothing, and, per- 
haps, worse than nothing, was dqne, unless 
the free Constitution of the American Re- 
public could be destroyed. The sons and 
daughters of corruption foresaw, that, while 
this Republic existed, nothing was done; 
that the 44 example ,” to use the words of 
the Times , 44 of the existence of such a Go - 
44 vemment would keep Bribery and Cor- 
ruption in constant dread and constant 
danger; that the example of a people living 
under a Government such as that of Ame- 
rica, without tumults, without commotions, 
would always be a handle for the friends 
of refot'm to lay hold of; and, therefore, 
they anxiously wished for the overthrow of 
that Government; therefore they wished 


to see Mr. Madison deposed; therefore they 
wished to see an aristociatical fucUoti 
raised up agaiu&t the Republican Govein- 
meut; they thought, that war , necessarily 
producing taxes heavier than the Repub- 
licans had ever been used to, would fur- 
nish the aristocratical faction with a plau- 
sible ground of complaint ; they were in 
hopes of thus producing, first, violent oppo- 
sition to the war ; next, something like 
open REBELLION ; next, a division c/f 
the Slates ; and, last, the cqpquest or over- 
thtxnv of the whole . This was the main 
grouud of hope with these iftaiignant pub- 
lishers ; these enemies of Teal freedom ; 
these sons and daughters of Bribery and 
Corruption, whose hearts overflowed with 
gall, whose eye-balls w^c seared by the 
sight of a people, who chdse their represen- 
tatives every tweftty-fbur months, in the 
choosing of whom every man paying taxes 
had a voice , whose chief magistrate even 
was chosen from amongst his fellow-citi- 
zens every four years, without any pecu- 
niary ol religious qualification ; and whose 
whole Government, civil, judicial, militaiv, 
and naval, did not cost above a tenth part 
as much as the amount of the Ciyil Lilt 
alone in England, though the population 
of the country was nearly equal to that of 
England. 1 his was an object that blasted 
their sight. They could not endure it. They 
were mad at the thought of its being left 
in existence. They saw that, while this 
spectacle was in the woild, they were n* ver 
safe. It was useless in their view of tl»e 
matter, to have restored the Bourbons, the 
Pope, the Dominicans, and the Inquisition, 
while America remained an example and 
an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. 

Hence these malignant writers left no- 
thing undone to urge the nation on to a 
continuation of the war . Every art was 
made use of .to encourage an acquiescence 
in the project. Mr. Madison was held up 
as the basest of men ; as a traitor, who, 
at a moment when England was in great 
danger from the designs and the power of 
Napoleon, took advantage of our embar- 
rassment, and declared war with a design 
to assist him in totally ruining us. . But 
the great inducement, the great ground 
of hope of final success was, the expected 
division of the States . It w as well known 
that there was an aristocratical faction in 
the four Slates, called the New England \ 
or Eastern States ,* that some very artful 
men, in that part of the Union, had stirred 
up a sort of rebellion. Tho influence of 
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these men was magnified ; and a belief 
was created, that a division would take 
place. This hope, however, has failed *, 
and you will have the pleasure to see, in 
a short time, this faction plunged iuto irre- 
trievable disgrace and ruin. 

Having now endeavoured to place in a 
clear light, the cause of the war , and the 
causes of its continuance efter the Euro* 
pean pcace t I shall, in another letter, state 
the causes of the peace , and its probable 
important consequences. 

In the meanwhile I remain, with tile 
greatest respect, and most sincere attach- 
ment, your faithful and obedient servant, 
WiSf. COBBETT. 

MRS. SPENCER PERCEVAL. 

Ye lovers of cant ! Ye hypocrites, 
religions, moral, and political 1 Draw 
near and regale yourselves with a treat. 
Here is one who surpasses you all. 
The following paragraph from the Courier 
of the 4th instant, on the subject of 
this lady’s reported intended mairiage, 
will make every man of sense and sincerity 
laugh. It is clearly dfscernable, that the 
canting fellow believes the report to be 
true , and that his object is to frighten t/ie 
lady with the condemnation of public opi- 
nion. Ladies, in such cases, are not so 
easily frightened, let me tell him ; and 
they would he fools if they were. 44 The 
44 Country has voted a large pension.” He 
means the Members of Parliament. But 
what then ? Was it made a condition, that 
she should not full in love with a 44 hand- 
44 some Major /” Away, you paltry, snivel- 
ling hypocrite, whoever you may be ; and, 
erliaps, you may be a rival of the lady, 
'hings much more unlikely have been \ 
tricks more strange have Imlh played off 
through the press of Londoi^, which has 
frequently been made the tool in the hands 
of those who wished to break off, or to 
make up matches.— -Well, Madam, (for, 
I am sure, you ate no man) suppose the 
lady is twelve years older than the Major, 
could yfcti not have left him to find that 
out ? And suppose she has twelve children, 
did not the Major know that, think you ? 
No •, no \ you’ll never persuade the lady, 
that her reputation will suffer from marry- 
ing a handsome young man. The public 
will pay her pension as cheerfully when she 
is Mrs. Carr, as if she had remained Mrs. 
Pzrcevai. $ and, ‘for roy own pait, I shall 


pay my part of it with a great deal less 
dissatisfaction. — The following is the ar- 
ticle : — 44 The repoits of the intended mai- 
44 riage of Mrs. Perceval are, we btticve f 
44 quite unfounded. They have arisen from 
44 her intercourse with a neighbour’s fit- 
44 mily, that of the Rev. Mr. Carr, the 
44 Clergyman of Ealing, where Mrs. Per- 
44 ceval lives. Mr. Carr has some charm - 
44 ing daughters , and to them Mrs. Per- 
44 ceval has within the last two months 
44 shewn particular attention , visiting, and 
44 having them at home with her frequently. 

44 The Rev. Mr. Carr has two sons, one a 
44 Colonel, the other a Major in the Army* 

44 The latter, now at home, is a remark - , 
44 ably handsome man, about thirty, and lie 
44 is the person whom the town -tattle has 
44 destined as the bridegroom, merely be- 
44 cause, on his sisters’ account, be lias 
44 shewn becoming respect, which has been 
44 becomingly received by Mrs. Perceval. 

44 But Mrs. Perceval is twelve years older 
44 than he is, with twelve children, the 
44 children of our late excelleut Prime 
44 Minister, who fell by the hands of an 
44 assassin. Mrs. Perceval’s love of her 
44 children, her reverence for the memory of 
44 arr adored husband, whom she lost under 
44 circumstances so awful, would be sure safe- 
44 guards for her conduct, even if it were pos- 
44 sibleto forget the exalted place she occu- 
44 pies in the eye of society. The heavy grief, 
44 turning her almost to stone , which she felt 
44 for the loss of her husband, the conspi- 
44 cuous part she has taken among the most 
44 re//gz^.?,7wor<7/,andamiablcclass} theex- 
44 ample her conduct has set in all respects, 
44 renders it impossible to believe she will 
44 take a step so contrary to the course site 
44 has hitherto pursued The Country has 
44 done every thing kind and honourable 
44 to her, voting her a large pension during 
“.life, providing for her children, &c.— 
44 Among the children of her late Lord, 
44 she finds the highest consolation for his 
44 loss, and she is the last person who will 
“ forgot him so far as to throw hei'scf into 
44 the arms of any other Gentleman, how- 
44 ever deserving.” 

German Troops. 

Mr. Corbett, — To comment upon the 
employment of German troops is liable, iu 
some cases, to give offence ; but a bare re- 
cital of facts, without observations , surely 
no reasonable being can object to. Im- 
pressed with this idea, I conceive I may be 
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permitted to state, that the people of this 
town did not shew any extraordinary 
symptoms oj joy , on the arrival here of the 
Jomnsurick Hussars, who were called in 
by the Mayor to assist in quelling the late 
riot ; — and several very respectable inha- 
bitants, who had been summoned, and had 
attended, in aid of the civil power, declined 
giving any further assistance when the 
Jorc/gu troops arrived , assigning, as the 
reason, their disapprobation of the mea- 
sure. I do not preten'd to say, whether 
these persons thought or acted right or not*, 
neither shall I undertake to decide with 
whom originated die several disputes in 
which the Germans were engaged whilst 
here ; but shall conclude my narrative by 
stating,* that some very unpleasant occur- 
rences having taken place in the evening 
of Tuesday, December 13th, the Hussars 
hastily and unexpectedly took their final 
(hut very ^abrupt) departure from the town 
about midnight! To the events of that 
evening is to he ascribed the circumstance 
alluded to in the following paragraph which 
appeared this day in the Norfolk Chronicle 
and Norwich Mercury newspapers, under 
the head of L) un news : — 44 The private 
44 belonging to the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
“ who was seriously wounded here a short 
44 time since, in a fray with the Brunswick 
44 llnssars, we are glad to find is in a fair 

44 way of recovery.” 1 am, &c. 

Lyutiy Dec . 31tff. A By-StaNDER. 

Riot at Ly&k. 

Mr. CoBBEtr, — In your second Letter 
44 to the Cossack Priesthood of the State 
44 of Massachusetts,” inserted in your* 
Register of Dec. 24th, you favoured 
them, and the world at large, with two ex- 
tracts from the Courier newspaper, respect- 
ing the late riot in this town. Though 

all due deference should be paid to the 
Courier's Lynn Correspondent, who evi- 
dently writes in a. tone of dignified hatcur , 
and with a proper contempt for those below 
him, yet certainly the great majority of the 
inhabitants of this populous town, do not 
appear to have imbibed his conception of 
the subject. — As some of the sailois, or, 
(as this writer calls them) 44 poor deluded 
44 fellows,” arc to be tried for their lives, 
it should be made known, that the mer- 
chant and ship-owners have voluntarily 
acceded to the tet'ms which these 44 deluded 
44 FELLOWS 1 ’ first demanded, and the re- 
fusal to comply with which occasioned the 


riot in question. And it ought to be fur- 
ther recorded, that the sailors confined 
their proceedings solely to the objects 
coniicc ted with their dispute ; namely, tho 
preventing mariners from proceeding to 
bea at the reduced wages, and the liberat- 
ing their comrades who bad been* taken 
iuto custody ; and that, in every other re- 
spect, they avoided offering the slightest 
insult or molestation ; for when, in the 
struggle to effect the release of their com-' 
pan ions, they bad overcome every effort of 
the civil power to resist them ; when they 
had thus become, as it were, masters of the' 
place, they immediately retired With their 
rescued brethren, and the town became as 
peaceable as if nothing had occurred. It 1 
is hut justice to make these facts public; 
for, though the circumstance of breaking* 
open the prison cannot be denied, yet it i3 
hoped the ^bove considerations may plead, 
and plead strongly, in mitigation of punish- 
ment. — The writer in the Courier observes, 
4 * that the Mayor and other Magistrates 
44 deserve, from every peaceable and well* 
44 disjjosed inhabitant, the most sincere 
44 thanks , as their conduct was greatly to 

44 be admired.” Now, Sir, though all 

this may he true, and though 1 believe the 
mass oi the inhabitants of this town to he 
as peaceable and wed-disposed as most 
eoplc, yet they seem uot, at present, to 
ave caught the enthusiasm of the Courier's 
correspondent. They feel attached to the 
character of the British seaman , with all 
his faults, and with all his errors, they en- 
tertain a respect for some political opinions 
of their ancestors; but the 44 sincere 
44 thanks ” for the m ttch-to~bc-admired con- 
duct above-mentioned, are yet to come.— 
Though by no mcao9 deficient in the rights 
of hospitality, yet no expressions of their 
admiration have hitherto burst forth at the 
jovial entertainment given by the Mayor 
(at his own house) to the German Officers , 

the day after their arrival. Now, Sir, 

as animadverting upon certain local politi- 
cal occurrences, is sometimes a ticklish 
pointy which no maq can more feelingly de- 
scribe than yourself; and as placards and 
sarcastic hand-hills at* posting and Hying 
about here in various directions, it Would 
be friendly in you to act as a Monitor to 
the 44 deluded” inhabitants of this town, 
lest, pe rad venture, through any mistaken 
zeal for the constitutional notions of their 
ancestors, they should fall into perilous 
error, by murmunng when they should 
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offer their u most sincere thanks and by 
censuring proceedings which are 44 greatly 
“ to be admired I remain, Sir, a 
friend to the real British Constitution, 
and to social order, though 
Lynn, Jan. 2, 1815. No German. 

On Religious Persecution. 

LETTER IV. 

Xothing is more contrary to Religion than con- 
straint.” Justin Martyr ; JAb. 5. 

' Sir* Helvetius remarks “ That 

44 Governments are the judges of actions , 
44 and not of opinions . If Faith (says he) 
44 be a gift of Heaven, they who h*ye it 
44 not* deserve to he pitied ; and not pu- 
44 wished and adds, 44 it is the excess of 
44 inhumanity to persecute an unfortunate 
44 person. 11 Every age and country fur- 
nish us with proofs, that it is possible for 
persons of opposite opinions to live in har- 
jotony together, and with abundant testi- 
luonics that people entertaining the great- 
est diversity of tenets have been » alike 
good husbands, fathers, children, and citi- 
zens. — Governments are instituted for the 
preservation of social older, consequently 
they have a right to look to our conduct', 
which, if they arc wise, they can suffi- 
ciently regulate by proper civil laws 
founded on the nature of man, his inte- 
rests, and his wants. If we deport our- 
selves in a manner compatible with the 
good of society, neither legislatures nor 
individuals have a just pretence, authori- 
tatively, to interfere with our opinions, let 
them be ever 9o ridiculous or absurd. As 
to Faith, I would say the same of it as La' 
'Rochefoucault says of Love, it is perfectly 
mtoluntary, and therefore it is no more in 
•ur power to believe or disbelieve, than it 
is to love or to let it alone. Why, then, per- 
secute a person for a defect in the under- 
standing, or a bras he cannot help ? — Will 
any reasonable person assert that man 
ever cbooWs evil for the sake of evil ? or 
embraces error because it is error ? No ! 
we make choice of b«Td through our de- 
praved taste, and we receive false doc- 
trine because we think it true. If this he 
admitted, ought not those who deem others 
wrong, and conceive themselves to be 
blessed with a knowledge of what is right, 
to have companion for such as have the mis- 
fortune to be deluded with mistaken notions ? 
and if their faculties should beso benumbed 
with prejudice • that > we cannot convince 
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them, ought we not to have a still greater 
tenderness for what we consider their lost 
condition, instead of despising, rejecting* 
and punishing them ? Priests may say 
what they please, but disintetvsted men 
will never -agree to their positions as to 
people 44 turning a deaf ear,” being 44 wil- 
fully blind,’ 1 or 44 hardening their owa 
hearts against the truth.” It would be the 
grossest presumption in us to arrogate 
such a power over ourselves. Whatever 
appertains to us must be an effect , of 
which God, or the Devil by his permis- 
sion, is the cause . And would it not be 
much more consistent with Christian cha- 
rity, to view the different notions of our 
brethren in this favourable light? Those 
who avow sentiments contrary to popular 
superstitions, and thus incur that contempt 
and opprobrium which the bigotry of the 
vulgar always bestows, arc by far more 
likely to he in earnest than they who con- 
form to general customs and commonly 
received opinions ; and what impartial 
man can doubt the sincerity of the Deists 
in their religious professions more than 
any other class of people ? 

The reason why the mass of mankind 
doubt whether there be such persons as 
fervent Deists, is because they are not 
aware of their mode of reasoning ; or* if 
they frre, they do not feel its force ; and* 
like the Deists, cannot draw the same con- 
clusions from the same premises that they 
do. Deism has. had nearly as long stand- 
ing in this country as the Reformation. 
It was first promulgated in the reign of 
Queen Eliza heth, and is said to have 
been imported from Italy, perhaps from 
the circumstance of this country being 
about that time honoured by the visit oi 
several eminent Italian philosophers, among 
whom we can name tjie celebrated Doctors 
Lucilio Vanini and Giordano Bruno , both 
of whom were ultimately led to the stake 
and received the crown of martyrdom ; the 
first at Toulouse, through the good offices of 
an Attorney- General, and the last at Venice, 
from the hands of Inquisitors , for sted- 
fasfly adhering to the Doctrines they bad 
broached.* The first English writer upon 
the sub ject was Lof'd Herbert, of Cl^erhury, 
whose book, 44 De Ventatc was published 
iu 1(524; since which they have had 
among their number many of the greatest 

* See the Lives of Bruno, Vanini, Spinoza, 
Rriin. and Campanella, in Bnylv's General Die- 
tionary. 
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and best men this country has* produced. “ w«» and bring on the run i of their pump- 
— \\ itbin the last twenty years Deists “ oust ceremonies " — \V lien we consider 
have Income very numerous \ probably ^ lc change which time makes in every 
more so than is generally suspected, as thing $ when we reflect upon what Chris- 
many' thousands ol* them do not openly tiauity then was, and what Deism is itow y 
, avow their convictions on account of the shall we wonder if the Deists, at the pre- 
prejudices excited against them by the sci it day, apply these passages, in their 
priesthood, who, of course, cannot he much schools, to their own unfortunate case, 
attached to persons whose opinions are op- They, like the early Christians, arc moral 
posed to their interests. But whether they an d sincere; but^t heir morality and sin- 
make a public profession of their sentiments, eerily is no protection. / Who shall decide 
or only impart them to the liberal minded, in matters of opinion ? Not the law : it 
I have generally found them to have a will justify the Jews against the Cbris- 
strictcr sense of justice, honour, and mo- tians, and they will have cause to com- 
, raiity, than, I am sorry to say, the greaU r plain. A little further Mosheim says, 
part of my fellow-Christians possess. — “ 7. he Christians persecuted by the priests. 
Whether their general good conduct arises “ and the people set on to persecute them 
from their consciousness that the) Philistines M in the most vehement manner.”-— The 
keep a jealous eye opon them, And would Deists may, for aught I know, rank some 
take a malignant pleasure in magnifying our priests with the savages of those 
their indiscretions ; or whether it is a ( * a ys 5 but I should be sorry to go so far 
consequence of the morality taught by the myself. 

religion of nature being unsophisticated In the same chapter he tells us, that 
by dogmas, creeds, or the mysterious Ntro was the first Roman Emperor who 
wonders of faith, 1 will not pretend to de- enacted laws against the Christians, and 
tcrminc; but merely, as an bumble nspircr sa 7 s > “ The principal reason why the Ro- 
to the* charity of* Jesus, hear witness of “ mans persecuted the Christians, seems 
the fact, and doubt not of my testimony “ to have been the abhorrence and con- 
being corroborated by every unbiassed oh- “ tempt with which the latter regarded the 
server of man. “ religion of the empire, which was so in - 

Having said thus much, and having in u timately connected with the form , and 
my last given a slight sketch of the plain “ indeed, with the essence of its political 
and simple tenets of these people, might 1 “ constitution — The Jews and the Ro- 
not ask, whether the conduct of Christian mans, like us, had costly temples, altars 
States in persecuting the Deists, dots not sculptures, paintings, solemn forms, grand 
subject them to the same reproaches which ceremonies, sublime mysteries, innumer- 
t hey have bestowed on those who persecuted able priests with fine garments, expensive 
their predecessors ? To illustrate this ques- ofterings, tythes, and rates ; but the early 
tion, I shall occasionally make a few cx- Christians, like our simple Deists, did 
tracts from the pious and learned Dr. ll °t know the inestimable value and im- 
Mosheim, late Chancellor of the Univer- portant advantages of these things, 
sity of Gottingen, who stands without a which the Romans seemed duly to ap- 

compctitor as a writer of ecclesiastical predate, as appears by the following : 

history. When treating of the calamitous “Another circumstance which irritated 
events which happened to the Church, “ the Romans against the Christians, was 
during the first century, he has these re- “ the simplicity of their worship, which re- 
markable words: * — >“ The innocence and “ sembled in nothing the sac red rites of anv* 
‘‘virtue that distinguished so eminently “ other people. The C hmlians had neither 
“ the lives of Christians, and the spotless k< sacrifices nor temphs, nor imc'>rs nor 
“ purity of the doctrine they taught, could “ oracles > nor sacerdotal or ders ; and this 
“ not defend them against the virulence “ iras sufficient to bring vjron them the rt- 
“ and malignity of the Jews ami again, “ proaches of an ignorant multitude, who 
“ This odious malignity of the Jewish “ imagined that there could be no religion 
“ doctors was undoubtedly owing to a secret “without them: thus they wore looked 
“ apprehension that the progress of Chris- “ upon as a set of Atheists*.”— “ But this 
“ hanky would destroy the credit of Juda - j “ was not all ; (continues Mosheim) the 

I « sordid interest:, of a multithde of selfish 

* Vol. I. cent 1. part 1 . fckap. 7 . j “ and h%y priests, were immediately coa- 
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“oected with the ruin of tfie Christian 
“ cansc.”— ■ — He then goes on to teii as, 
that “ to accomplish the more speedy ruin 
“•of the Christians, those whose interests 
“.were incompatible with the progress of 
“ the Gospel loaded them with most oppro- 
“• brious calumnies ; and these (adds he) 
“ were the only ai ms they had to oppose 
“ the Truth.” 

How sorry I am, in reading the history 
of my own church, to find in its infancy 
such a strong parallel between the beha- 
viour of the Romans towards the Christians, 
and the conduct of by far too many pro- 
fessors of our holy religion, in the present 
day, towards' those unfortunate people 
whom we stigmatize with the name of 
Heists or Theists, because they acknow- 
ledge bat one God, in opposition to us who 
are Tritbeists. How many books have we in 
this count i y therein these unhappy persons 
are branded with every odious epithet that 
the imagination can devise, and charged 
with conspiring against the eternal peace 
and happiness of their fellow creatures, 
when we know their works breathe nothing 
but the mo3t unbounded philanthropy and 
benevolence. The general tenor of their 
writings approaches much nearer to the 
mildness and charity of our blessed Saviour 
than the sermons of many of . the most 
eminent divines. — Have not philosophers, 
iyhosc labours have !>een devoted to the im- 
provement of mankind, whose dispositions 
have been most amiable, and whose lives 
roost exemplary, been held up to the exe- 
cration of the public as impious wretches, 
unworthy of existence ? I grieve for the 
injury the cause of Christ has sustained by 
those who profess to be his ministers or 
disciples, descending to such unworthy 
measures, and promise, if God is pleased 
to spare me, and bless me with health and 
resolution, to vindicate genuine Christianity 
from the disgrace it has incurred from 
weak and wicked pretenders ; but, ut the 
same time, for the hoatmr of my faith, to 
piove to the world, that an humble fol- 
lower of Jesus is capable of writing “ An 
“ impartial , biographical , and critical ac- 
4t Count of all those persons denominated 
“ infidels, who have flourished since the 
“ birth of our Lord a work for which 1 
have been collecting materials during the 
last twenty years; and I have little doubt 
I shall he able to shew, that if the numbers 
of those calling themselves Chi'istians 
could be analysed and compared with those 


o* 

designated Unbelievers , the latter, iu pro- 
portion to numerical strength, would he 
found to have produced the most GOOD 
men. — With ferveut prayers for the cause 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, I am, 
Dear bir, your sincere Friend, 

London, Jan. 1815. Erasmus Perkins. 


(Emrus Judaicits. ' 

Mr. Copbktt, — One of your Corres- 
pondents, who signs himself Yarro, has 
thought proper to inti educe a defence of 
Sir William Drummond into your Regis- 
ter, of the 14th inst. He Inis cast some 
free expressions on the Rev. G. D’Oyly, 
Christian Advocate iu the University of 
Cambridge, who has publicly animadverted 
on the (Ediths Judaicus, and has in- 
serted in your Register a rather full ex- 
tract of violent, and, as I think, most un- 
just abuse of him, which has liecn poured 
forth by some anonymous writer. As i 
conceive the statement which V arko has 
conveyed to you to be extremely unfair, 1 
venture to trouble you with what I con- 
ceive to be a far more just and true re- 
presentation of the matter. J trust to 
your candour to take the* earliest opportu- 
nity of making this letter public, in com- 
pliance with your avowed wish, on every 
occasion, of letting both sides of the ques- 
tion be fairly heard. It. Is pretty well 
known that, two or three years ago, Sir 
William Drummond priuted, and privately 
circulated, his hook, entitled CFdipus 
Judaicus, in which he endeavoured to 
prove the Bible to contain nothing but 
fable, allegory, and romance ; and treated 
it with as profane and blasphemous ribaldiy, 
as had ever beeu done by the most inve- 
terate of infidels. Although this hook was 
not publicly sold, yet it was clear that the 
author’s forbearance did not proceed from 
tenderness to the Bible, but from his pru- 
dent regard to his own safety, and his de- 
sire of sheltering himself fiom animad- 
version ; for he, and others acting for 
him, distributed the work, at first without 
scruple, whenever they deemed ^hc quar- 
ter a safe one, and even toj/c singular 
pains, in some instances , to extend its cir- 
ca la dun. Thus the book passed into a 
number of hands, became of public noto- 
riety, and was, in some instances, the 
mmc eagerly sought for, fiom the secret 
manner of its distribution, tinder these 
ircunistauces, what was to be done ? 
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Was Sir W. Drummond to be allowed 
to taint the public mind with such matter, 
without a syllable of answer or animad- 
version ? Was the Bible not to be heard 
even in its defence ? W as this novel method 
of discovering truth to be adopted, that 
one side of the question only should he 
heard, and a complete bar put upon the 
mouths of all opponents, because the hook 
which required an answer was unpublished? 
Was it to become an allowed and esta- 
blished privilege of wealth, to circulate opi- 
nions of every description, no matter how 
noxious to society, in full security from 
animadversion or contradiction, by the sim- 
ple expedient of writing a book and dis- 
tributing it gratuitously ? I guess, no man 
in his senses will maintain so wild a po- 
sition as this. In the case then of Sir W. 
Drummond, what was to be done ? It is 
true, that he might have been prosecuted in 
a court of law for blasphemy } for, there 
is no doubt, that, in the contemplation of 
the law, a book gratuitously circulated, is 
no less a publication than one which is 
sold at the booksellers shops ; and, if this 
course had been taken,, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that this Sicilian Knight, and British 
Privy Councillor, would have been raised 
to more public notoriety than lie had vet 
attained, by the pillory. But as you, Mr. 
Cobbett, I observe, contend verv strenu- 
ously against any use of legal prosecutions 
towards persons who write against the 
Bible, you must be the last person to 
maintain that such a proceeding ought to 
have been adopted towards Sir W. Drum- 
mond. Thus, then, unless the free license 
was to be graoted to him, of saying what 
he pleased against the Bible, unnoticed 
and unchastised, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that some literary opponent should 
enter the lists against him, and examine 
a little the truth of his assertions, and the 
soundness of his pretensions. Accordingly, 
the clergyman, whose name your corres- 
pondent mentions, came forward for that 
purpose, and addressed, in the first place, 
tome letters of remonstrance to the author, 
on the nature of his attack on revelation, 
and followed these up by an enquiry into 
the truth, accuracy, and learning which he 
displayed. 1 perceive your correspondent to 
affirm, that the (Edipus Judaicus of Sir 
W.Drurhmond “dfs plays a fu nd of prodigi ous 
u erudition ! ! !” On the contrary, Mr. 
D’Oyly not only shewed, in every point, 
-that his attempts to impeach the truth of 
the biblical histories were most futile and 


unfounded •, but he also shewed, what 
seems to have touched the author quite -as 
nearly, that, under an ostentations display 
of deep erudition, be is one of the most 
shullotv of men > that he lias used terms 
without any knowledge of their meaning, 
has heaped blunder upon blunder, com- 
mitted inaccuracy after inaccuracy, and 
asserted the boldest falsehoods without tire 
slightest excuse ; and that, during all this 
time, he has stolen a rrcat pint of his mat- 
ter from preceding infidel writers, while 
he endeavoured to assume to himself the 
credit of all 4 the learning which he pro- 
duced. Thus Mr. D’Oyly not only de- 
feated the opposer of revelation, in lm 
purpose, hut stripped the vain jack-daw of 
his stolen plumes and shewed that the 
imposing appearances of deep erudition, 
which the (Edipus Judaicus conveyed, 
were of tlie most hollow and fallacious de- 
scription. 1 wish neither, you nor any one 
else to take all this on my assertion, but 
call upon every one to enquire for himself, 
by reading the (Edipus Judaicus, and 
the remarks which have been made upon 
it. Your correspondent tells you, that 
three anonymous writers have started up 
in defence of the (Edipus Judaicus, and 
have shewn the ignorance and malice of 
the person who wrote against it. These 
three anonymous writers, it is pretty well 
known, are no other than Sir W. X). 
himself in disguise. They have written, 
it is true, a very bulky volume in professed 
defence of the (Edipus Judaicus, lmt 
have almost entirely substituted railing 
and scurrilous invective for sound argu- 
ments ; and instead of defending Sir W. 
D.’s blunders, have indicted whole reams 
of personal abuse against his opponent.— 
An anonymous pamphlet, signed J. II. has 
since appeared, in which it lhas been most 
fully shewn, that, notwithstanding all 
which is boldly affirmed by these virulent 
writers (of whose mode of argument, by 
the way, your correspondent gives no very 
unfair specimen), Mr. D’Oylv’s charges 
and proofs against Sir Wm. Drummond 
remain good in every essential part. I 
must repent, that I wish not any single 
person to believe trbat I here affirm, solely 
on my assertion ; bot as you have thought 
it right to publish an e.r-parte statement 
from one correspondent, it seems but fair 
that you should give equal publicity to the 
opinion of another' respecting this matter. 

Your 1 *, &c* Justus; 

D:c. 30, 1814, 
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Lettres De Cachet. 

Sir,— Y our recent remarks on the un- 
handsome and illiberal newspaper abuse of 
the people of France, and the measures of 
their Government, are full y corroborated 
.by the manner in which the Mowing 
Ckt'onicicy of last week, adverted to the 
proceedings against General Excel mans, 
who had keen ordered under arrest by the 
King of France. Of this officer the 
Chronicle observed, that he bad w petition- 
M 'cd both Chambers for redress, and has 
44 stated his willingness to surrender him- 
4( self the moment a trial L promised him, 
u and his reasons for withdrawing himself 
w momentarily from the oppression which 
44 t/us renewed system of f*ettrcs de Cachet 

u had inflicted on him.” Either the 

writer of this article is entirely ignorant of 
the nature of Lcttres dc Cachet y or he * 
must have been influenced by motives of 
the worst kind, to compare the order given 
in this case to that terrible instrument. — 
In the justly celebrated answer to the 
Bourbon proclamation, published in your 
Register of the 15 tb January, I observe 
some very pertinent remarks on the subje ct 
of Lcttres dc Cac/tcf, extracted fiom Mr. 
Arthur Young’s Survey of F ranee. To 
these may be added the following more de- 
tailed account by Gordon, an able writer 
in the cause of freedom, whose works were 
published about. u*;c beginning of last cen- 
tury : — 44 The French (Government, though 
44 a mild one for an arbitrary one, is vet a 
4i ver y terrible om- t;s an Englishman. All 
,4t the advanta:res m it arc not computable 
44 to one single advantage in ours : I mean 
44 the Act of Iljjl/eas Corpns y which se- 
44 cures, at least rescues, from all wanton 
44 and oppressive imprisonment, lit France, 
44 by the word of a Minister, the greatest, 
44 the roost innocent, subject, ma\ , from 
44 caprice, or a whisper, or the pique of a 
44 mistress, be committed to a dungeon for 
44 hi* life, or the best part ofpt, or as long 
44 as the Minister, or his mistress or mi- 
44 fiion pleases. Some have been. there shut 
44 up in dismal durance and solitude for 
44 years together, though no harm was 
** meant them ; not for any offence real 
M or imaginary, but only through mistake 
44 and likeness of names. Tims a Minister 
44 has sometimes commit **d his favorites, 
44 and useful agents, who !:Jv in misery for 
44 years, and might have perished in it, had 
44 not accident contributed to undeceive 
44 him. Such orders, called Letters of the 


44 Signet , lie in the hands of the Ministers, 
44 as well as in those of the Under Governors 
44 of Provinces, to he used at their discrc- 
44 tion, frequently to gratify their own 
44 vengeance. Is an intendant piqued 
41 against any man of quality ; or a Minis* 
44 ter against a President of Parliament ? 
44 Such a letter is straight sent to him, and 
44 he instantly sent from home, oometimes 
44 into a remote province. Is the Go- 
44 vernor’s Lady,* or daughter, disgusted at 
44 another lady in the place, finer and more 
44 admired than herself, hei punishment is 
44 decreed, a«^d the poor rival sent a wan- 
44 dering*, a crime is easily forged, and 
44 the sufferer has no remedy. The smallest 
44 aff ront to a Monk in favour (and Monks, 
44 God knows, arc soon offended), finds the 
44 same compassion ; a victim must be of- 
,4t ferred to his holy rage.” 

No one who reads this description of 
Lcttres dc Cachet , will be able to discover 
any resemblance to these in the proceed- 
ings against General Excelmans. He was 
not put under arrest to gratify the caprice of 
any Minister, Deputy Governor, Mistress, 
or Monk. He was, in the first instance, 
ordered to remove from Paris, by com- 
mand of the King, for an offence, real or 
supposed, against the State. Had there 
been any intention to revive the Lettrcs de 
Cachet 9 the General would have been 
seized and sent to prison, without any ce- 
remony, instead of giving him an oppor- 
tunity to remove himself. But did he 
obey the order of his Sovereign ? On the 
contrary, he remonstrated against it, and 
persisted in continuing at Paris. Even 
then, no violence was used, though, if lie 
had been previously innocent, his disobe- 
dience might have been converted into 
a ciime, and be dealt with accordingly. 
— The order to leave Paris was dated 
the 10th. On the 14th he had not 
gone to his place of destination, which 
led the Minister to put a guard on hi* 
house. In this stage of the busiucss, and 
in place of sending him to prison, or even 
securing his person, the order was renewed, 
and twenty-four hours allowed him to re- 
move himself. Still be continued refrac- 
tory. It was, therefore, considered expe- 
dient to place him under arrest; but no at- 
tempt having been made to convey him 
from his house, an opportunity was thus af- 
forded the General to make bis escape. 

Sndi being the well authenticated nature 
of the Lcttres d^Cachet^ And such the true 
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state of General Excelman’s case, as given • 
even in the Mur rung Chronicle itself, how j 
is it possible to acquit the writer in that j 
Journal of a base and malicious calumny | 
against the French Government, when he j 
denominates its proceedings 44 oppression,” ‘ 
and a 4fc renewed system of Lcttrcs de 
“Cachet — It is not my wish to advocate 

the coaducfof the present Rulers of France, 
or to attach blame to the individual who 
has incurred their displeasure. The charge 
preferred by the former may be unfounded. 
The latter, of course, must be innocent. — 
But it is not necessary that either of these 
points should be established, to shew that 
the proceedings against the General me- 
rited the harsh terms by which they have 
been described by the Chronicle . In this 
land of liberty, where the Ha Ik as Corpus , 
as Gordon says, 44 secures, at least rescues, 
44 from all wanton and oppressive impri- 
u sonment,” numbers of persoYis are neces- 
sarily arrested, and even imprisoned, who it 
afterwards turns out are entirely innocent. 
We have oach known individuals, for rea- 
sons of State, kept in close custody, with- 
out any suspension of the Habeas Corpus . 
Would we not call that man a knave, or 
a fool, who would charge our Government 
with oppression for sanctioning those pro- 
ceedings ? What, then, are we to think 
of the Editor of such a paper as the Morn- 
ing Chronicle , when we see him bringing 
a similar charge against the French Go- 
vernment, who appear to have acted a part 
not more reprehensible than ours ? Is it 
possible, as I asked before, to acquit such 
a man of wanton and deliberate malice ? — 
Your**, &c. Justitia. 

January 4, 1815. 

The Pillory. 

Mr. Corbett, I should like to he 
informed why our neighbours the Scotch, 
who have been so long celebrated for their 
liberality of sentiment, and so far famed for 
their hospitality, should have degenerated 
«o much oflate years, as to permit the fol- 
lowing disgraceful affair, (the account of 
which ha3 appeared in all our newspapers) 
to be transacted amongst them: — 

M Brutal Behaviour. — Wednesday, 
u between one and two o’clock, William 
u Coil and Elizabeth Roberts , his wife, 
44 stood in the pillory at the cross of Glas- 
14 gow, foi Wilful Perjury, of which 
u tbey were lately convicted at the She- 


44 riff Court, During the whole expo- 
44 sure, they were assailed not only with 
44 filth but with stones. The man, who 
44 seemed at first to treat his punishment as 
44 a joke, was particularly aimed at, aiid 
44 must have received much bodily hurt. 
44 The woman, however, did not wholly 
“escape. From the blood on her cap, she 
44 seemed to have been wounded on the 
44 head . The stones were thrown chiefly, 
44 if not entirely, by a party of lads sta- 
44 tioned near the new building erecting o fa 
44 the site^f the old gaol. When the hour 
44 was elapsed, the disgraceful business did 
44 not terminate. There were those among 
44 the mob who thought the sport far too 
44 fine to be given up so soon. The man 
44 was, according to their jargon, 4 pnt 
4 * 4 through the milk’ He was cuffed and 
44 kicked , and knocked down and raised up, 
44 at the pica sine of the by-standers . In 
44 the Candlcriggs-strcet, to which the mob 
14 moved, he was thrown into a cart f whose 
44 driver for some time drove hint along, 
humouring the amusement ; but, finding 
44 that neither himself nor his horse escaped 
44 the punishment meant for the old man, be 
44 loosed his cart, and tumbled him out on 
44 the street . In the course of the fray he 
44 was repeatedly raised shoulder-high, and 
44 exhibited in his grey-hairs , torn gar- 
44 merits, and swollen features , a most pits - 
44 able spectacle . At length he was rc- 
44 scucd by the exertions of the Police, and 
44 taken to the office in Albion-strect.” 

That scenes, no less savage and barba- 
rous than those described above, have been 
exhibited in London, within these few 
years, no one will pretend to deny j but 
that they should exist in Scotland, the seat 
of learning, where 44 pure and undefilcd 
44 religion” has more professors than any 
where else, and where we ought to* took 
for a nioie distinguished display of its hu- 
mane and benevolent effects ; that such a 
spectacle should be witnessed, at this time 
of day, in such a country, is a phenomenon 
well deserving the attention of those who 
feel interested in the cultivation of public 
morals, and in the improvement of cur cri- 
minal code. I question much, whether in 
all Europe, even in “demoralized” France 
itself, an instance can be produced where 
popular fury has been permitted to dis- 
charge itself with such marks of ferocity, 
as in the case of the hoary- beaded wretch 
who was given up by the Magistrates of 
Glasgow to be cuff d, kicked \ aud knocked 
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all for the u ajftvscmtrU” of tli£ 
pious and hospitable inhabitants of that 
7$Sghly cultivated and enlightened city ! ! ! 
The pillory is evidently a. vestige of that 
da) barbarism which formerly overspread 
Qmpe \ and although it is not now at- 
d, at then, with the painful infiction 
having the ears nailed to the instrument 
4 disgrace, or the check branded with a 
Jit iron, it is a punishment that must, in 
< nteny cases, be worse than death, when 
tte culprit, through a mistaken policy, is 
lelk to the mercy of an infuriated mob; — 
I^woold be difficult, I think, to point nut 
tiff wisdom of that law, which leaves the 
degree of punishment of a criminal to lie 
determined, and inflicted, by the multitude, 
who neither know, or hre capable of justly 
appreciating,, the often ce with which he is 
charged. The case of the man at Glasgow 
was no doubt of a very aggravated nature. 
But arc all persons condemned to tltt pil- 
lory of the same description ? Have wfc 
pot bad that sentence put in execution for 
mere matter? of opinion ? and can it se- 
rwmJybc said that any person thu9 situated 
o Ugl.t to bv* consigned to the hands of a 
set of unprincipled ruffians, to be kicked 
anil puffed, as long as they please, for their 
Why should not the law 


“ observance^’ Much as has been clone of 
late towards \ameliorating our ciiminaT 
law, there stiirrema ins avast accumulation 
of abuse ami ertor, winch it will require 
more than ordinary exertion and talent to 
bvercomc. Those to whom the country is 
already indebted for many, excellent -re** 
forms in our criminal code, will have 
much to combat, in the way of prejudice, 
before they can accomplish all they propose*. 
But as they have already experienced the 
beneficial advantages of pci'scvcrance, they 
may pretty safely calculate^ that as long as 
they continue to keep* the object steadily 
in view, tliey need be trader no apprehen- 
sions as to the result.' — Yours^&c. 

BfcNEVOLl’S. 


University of Oxford. 

Sir,— You will much oblige the writer 
of the kttcr which appeared in your last 
Register on the subject of the Oxford 
prison, by inserting the follow iag Postscript 
to it : — 

It is true that a room is now fitting up 
in the prison for sick persons, but this 
room will not contain more than four beds, 
which is a very inadequate accommodation. 
As the University Officers axe at this time 
endeavouring to apprehend all the prosti- 
tutes who are ill of a certain disease, the 
■ prison, should the winter l>e severe, if 

uaual mi- 


amusement? 

explicitly define and apportion the degree 
of punishment belonging to each offence ? 

Why should so glaring a proof o£.it? [present A , scene of tnore than 
fcacV be permitted ibr one moment to serv. The writer will feel himself much 


c .ht 1 Where our national character isibbiiged to any resident Member of the 



disgrace if our iegislat 
exert ^hcm3clves to get a practioe abolish- 
ed, v$iich, on all <iccasions, would be 
“ mof 9 honoured in the breach than in the 


tliod. pursued there with respect f Vo these 
unfortunate women. 

O.r/onfy Jan . 2, 1315. 
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^TO MR. JOHN CARTWRIGHT, 

THE IMPLACABLE ENEMY OF TYRANNY. 

Oil THE I 

Peace between England and America- 

Btolley. January 9 , 1 8 1 5 . 

Dear Sir,— Before I proceed to the 1 
proposed subject of this Letter, 1 think it 
right just to notice, that I have, in address- 
ing you nop% omitted the addition of Esq . 
at the end ' of your name. It is become 
high time for us, and ail those who think as 
we do, to partake, in no degree whatever, 
in this sort of foolery, especially when we 
ate writing, or speaking, upon the subject 
•f a peace, Which has been made with a 
nation, whose Chief Magistrate never pre- 
tends to any title above that of “ fellow - 
“ citizen" which he shares in common with 
all the people of the free and happy coun- 
try, at the head of whose Government he 
has been placed by the unbought votes of 
Ins 17 ie^low-ckiAons. , ^ - . . „ 

In ipy former Letter I stated, as clearly 
as I was able consistent with brevity, the 
real cause of true war ; and also the real 
causes of its continuance after the Euro- 
pean peace . I shall now endeavour to state 
clearly the real causes of the peace ; and 
then we shall come to those consequences , 
which, I think, we shall find to be of the 
utmost importance to the cause of freedom 
all over die world. 

The peace has been produced by various 
causes. When Napoleon had been put; 
down, this country was drunk with exulta- j 
The war with America was gene- 
•**kUy Jooked upon as the mere spst't of a 
jwo/tfA or,two. Our newspapers published I 
reports of speeches, or pretended speeches • 
. (for it is the same thing in effect), in which 
tbs otafcorsscoffed at the idea of our having 
any trouble in subduing a people, with two ‘ 
or three thousand miles of sea-coast, defend- 
ed by raw militia, and by “ half a dozen fir 
u frigates , with bits of striped bunting at 
“ their mast foods" This phrase will be j 
long remembered. One of our Orators j 
caked the Americans, as he bad before! 


[34 

called the Reformers, “ a low and degraded 
“ ere u'" having amongst them “ no honour * 
“ able distinctions and he expressed his 
pleasure , that they were, as he said , fight- 
ing on the side of our enemy. They were, 
in his eyes, so contemptible, that he was 
glad we had them for enemies , and espe- 
cially, as, in their chastisement, republican -■ 
ism would be humbled in the dust, if not 
wholly destroyed. 

Such were the sentiments of the greater 
part of the nation, at the time when the 
Kings and Potentates of Germany paid us 
a visit, and when the u Bits o/ Striped 
“ Bunting " were seen reversed under the 
Royal flag ou the Serpentine River . Thors 
had, indeed, occurred, before that time, 
events, which, one would have hoped, 
would have checked this contemptuous way 
of thinking. The defeat and capture of the 
Guerticrcy the Macedonian , the Java $ the 
Pcacocky and divers other smaller ships of 
war, by that Republic, whose very name 
.\j?e affected to despise, might have been ex- 
pected to create a doubt, kt least, of < em- 
power to annihilate the Republic in any very 
short space of time. But the nation had 
been cheated here, too, by the corrupt press, 
who persuaded them, that all these losses 
arose from causes other than those of the 
skill and valour of the Republicans. At 
one time, it was superior numbers ; at ano- 
ther, heavier metal j at another, our own 
seamen inveigled into the Republican ships. 
This delusion was kept up for two yean, 
until the incursion in the Chesapeake 
seemed to have closed the scene ; and, you 
will bear in mind, that, at that time, it wag 
the almost universal opinion, that our Re- 
gent would soon send out his Viceroy to 
Washington City. * 

It was even at this very filament, how- 
ever, that the tide began to turn. The 
gallant little armv of Republicans, on 
the Niagara frontier, h>til before proved, 
at Fhippawa, that they were made of the 
same^st off that composed their ancestors j 
and, at Fort Erie , they now gave a -second 
most signal proof of the same kind.— 
While these never-surpassed acts of dev*- 
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tion to country were performing on the 
borders of Lakes Ontario and Erie, Lake 
Champlain exhibited a spectacle, which 
struck with wonder all the Continent of 
Europe, and which, in fact, astounded every 
man of sense here, who had before clamour- 
ed for the war. It is true, that this was 
only a repetition of the scene, exhibited the 
year before on Lake Erie , where, with an 
inferior number of men and guns, the Re- 
publican Commodore Perry had beaten and 
actually captured , the whole of our fleet 
under Commodore Barclay j but, all eyes 
were at that time fixed on the Continent 
of Europe. The expected fall of Napoleon, 
and the real victories over him, made the 
loss on Lake Erie (a loss of immense im- 
portance, as is now seen) to be thought 
nothing of. 'Our great object then was, 
Napoleon. Him once subdued, the Re- 
public, it was thought, would be done for 
in a trice. To suppose, that she would be 
able to stand against us, for any length of 
time, appeared, to most n^n, perfectly ri- 
diculous. A far greater part of the nation 
thought that it was our army who had put 
down Napoleon. Indeed, the Commander 
of them was called, 44 the conqueror of 
44 France and, it was said, that a part of 
the Conquerors of France, sent to America, 
would, in a few months, 44 reduce" the 
country. 

A part of them were, accordingly, sent 
thither •, and now we are going to view 
their exploits again3t the Republicans on 
the borders of Lake Champlain. The 
Governor-General of Canada, Sir George 
Prcvost, having received the reinforce- 
ments from France, invaded the Republic 
at tire head of 14,000 men, with five 
Major-Generals under him, four troops of 
Dragoons, four companies of Royal Artil- 
lery, one brigade of Rocketeers, one bri- 
gade of Royal Sappers and Miners. The 
first object was to dislodge the Republicans 
from Fort Moreau, near the town of 
Plattsburgh, on the edg* of the Lake, 
about 15 miles within the boundary line of 
the Republic. In this fott were 1,500 
Republican regulars, and no more, and 
6,000 volunteers and militia from the 
States of Vermont and New York, under 
the command of a very gallant and accom- 
plished citizen, named Macomb, a Briga- 
dier-General in the Republican service 
While Sir George Prevost attacked the 


fort by land, Commodore Downie, with 
hh fleet, was to attack it by water. The 


attack, on both aides^ commenced at the 




same time ; the land army met, as far as 
it went, with a very gallant resistance, 
though it behaved, on its part, with equal 
gallantry 5 and Mr. Macomb must, in all 
probability, have yielded, iu time, to a force 
so greatly superior, if the attack by water 
had not been frustrated. But on the water 
side, the Republican Commodore Macdo- 
noifgh, though his force was inferior if* 
ours, and has been so stated in the official 
dispatch of Sir George Frevost himself \ 
not only defeated- our fleet, but captured 
the whole of the ships , one of which was 
of 36 guns, while the largest of the. Re- 
publican ships was of no more than 2G 
guns ! The Governor-General, seeing the 
fate of the fleet, knowing that the taking 
of the fort after that would only lead to a 
speedy » retreat from it, and fearing the 
consequences of an attack on his way back 
to Canada, raised the siege, and hastened 
back towards Montreal with all imaginable 
speed, pursued by the little Republican 
army, and leaving behind him, as the Re- 
publicans state, immense quantities of 
stores, ammunition,. &c. besides great 
numbers of prisoners and deserters. They 
may have exaggerated in these tbeir ac- , 
counts, but the Canada newspapers stated 
that 150 of our men deserted j and, which 
is a thing never to be forgotten, our Mi- 
nisters have never published in the Gazette 
Sir George Prevost’s account of his me- 
morable retreat, though they have pub- 
lished his dispatches relating to' all the 
movements of the army Ocfore and aj'ter 
that retreat. 

This blow did, in fact, decide the ques- 
tion of war, or peace. There was much 
blustering about it here ; it was affected 
to tre&t the thing lightly ; the Times , and 
other venal newspapers, represented it as a 
mere trifling occurrence , which would soon 
be overbalanced by sweeping victories on 
our part. Bnt upon the back of this came 
the brilliant success of the Republicans in 
repulsing our squadron, and burning one * • 
our ships before Fort Mobille, in the Gulph 
of Mexico ; and thus, while we had to 
vaunt of our predatory adventures against < 
the city of Washington, the town of 
Alexandria, and the villages of French- 
town and Stoniugton, the fame of the Re- 
publican arms, by land as well na sea, 
sounded in every ea^ and glowed in every 
heart, along the whole extei/t of the sik- 
teen hundred miles whieh lie between Ca- 
nada and the Mexican Gulph. 

In* Europe these events produced a pro- 
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digious sensation. Those who wished to 
see a check, given to the all-predominant 
naval power of England, rejoiced at them $ 
and every where they excited and called 
forth admiration of the Republicans. There 
bad been, daring the struggle oa the Con- 
tinent, no leisure to contemplate the trans- 
atlantic contest } but it now became an 
object of universal attention \ and Europe, 
so long accustomed to regard English naval 
invincibility, when the force on both sides 
was equal, or nearly equal, as a thing re- 
ceived and universally admitted, was sur- 
prised beyond expression at the undeniable 
proof of the contrary. The world was 
now called on to witness the combat be- 
tween England and America single-handed. 
The former was at the summit of power 
and glory $ 3be had captured or destroyed 
almost all the naval force in Europe *, those 
owers who had any naval force left were 
er allies, and were receiving subsidies 
from her ; she had an army of regulars of 
200,000 men, flushed with victory ; she 
had just marched part of this army through 
the heart of France herself ; she had a 
thousand ships of war afloat, commanded 
by men who never dreamt of defeat. This 
was the power that now waged war, single- 
handed, against the only Republic , the 
only* Commonwealth , remaining in the 
world. The friends of freedom, who were 
not well acquainted with America, bad 
been trembling for her. They did not 
seem to entertain any hopes of her escape. 
They thought it scarcely possible, that she 
should, with her Democrat ical Government 
nud her handful of an army, without offi- 
cers and without stores, resist England 
even for a year single-handed ; and they 
6aw no power able if willing, or willing if 
able, to lend the Republic the smallest de- 
gree of assistance. 

Rut when the battles of Lake Champlain 
^Were announced ; and yben it was seen by 
''■‘be President’s Message to his fellow-ci- [ 
tizeus of the Congress, that the Republican 
Government marched on with a firm step , 
and had resolved not to yield one single 
point to our menaces, or our attacks, a 
very different view of the contest arose. 
The English nation, which had been exult- 
ing in the idea of giving the Yankeys “ a 
drubbing” began to think, that the under- 
taking was not so very easy to execute \ 
and seeing no prospect of an end to the 
war and its expences, they began to cry 
wt for the abolition cf the greatest of 


those taxes, the existence of which depend- 
ed on the duration of the war. 

In the meanwhile, the Ministers, pre - 
vibus to their knowledge of the battles of 
Chippawa, Fort Erie, Plattsburgh, Lake 
Champlain, and Fort Mobille, had put for- 
ward, at Ghent, very high pretensions. 
They had proposed, as a SINE QUA NON, 
they expulsion of the Republicans from a 
considerable portion of their territory , in 
behalf of the savages in alliance with us ; 
they had demanded, though not as a sine qua 
non , the surrender of the Lakes to our 
King, even with the prohibition to the 
Americans to erect fortifications on the 
borders which would remain to them*; they 
bad demanded a line of communication be- 
tween Quebec and our territories east of 
the Penobscot, through the territories of 
the Republic. The American Negociatdrs 
declined any discussion of these conditions, 
until they should receive instructions from 
their Government ; alledging, and very 
justly, that this was the first time that any 
such grounds of war, or dispute, had been 
mentioned by us. 

Thesfc demands having been transmitted 
to the President, he, instead of listening to 
them, laid them before the Congress, with 
an expression of his indignation at them m y 
and in this feeling be appealed only to have 
anticipated his fellow-citizens throughout 
the country, with the exception of a hand- 
ful of aristocratical intriguers in the State 
of Massachusetts. New and vigorous 
measures were adopted for prosecuting tho 
war. The Congress hastened on Bills for 
raising and paying soldiers and sailors ; 
for making the militia more efficient j for 
expediting the building of shi;s; erecting 
fortifications ; providing floating batteries 
In short, it was now clearly seep, that tho 
Government of the Republic was equal to a 
time of war as well as to a time of peace $ 
that we had to canyon a contest, at 3,000 
miles distance, against.a brave, free, and 
great nation ; and that the aristocratical 
faction, on whom some men bad depended 
for aid, were sneaking ofF into pitiful sub- 
terfuges, afraid any longer to shew a 
hankering after our cause. 

In this state of things ; with this pro- 
spect before tbem, the Ministers wisely re- 
solved to abandon their demands , and to 
make peace, leaving things as they stood 
before the war. The Opposition, who had 
pledged themselves to the support of tho 
war vppn tho old ground, that js to fay, 
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upon the ground of impressment , began to 
protest against it upon the ground of con- 
quest ; and, if the war had continued, there 
is no doubt tliat they would have greatly 
embarrassed the Ministry upon this subject, 
especially as the continuation of the war 
v/ as the only remaining excuse for the con- 
tinuation of the war taxes 9 against which 
petitions were preparing in every part of 
the kingdom. Here we cannot help ob- 
serving how wise it was in Mr. Madison 
to make public our demands. If these had 
been kept secret, till after the close of the 
tyar, how long might not tliat war have 
drawled on ? The demands would never , 
perhaps, have been known. How wise is 
it, then, in the Americans to have framed 
their Government in such a way as to pre- 
vent mischievous State secrets from exist- 
ing ! How wise to have made all their 
rulers really responsible for their acts ! 
How wise to secure, upon all important 
points, an appeal to themselves! The Pre- 
sident was very coarsely treated hero by 
some persons, who ought to have known 
better, for having exposed the cotifercnces . 
It was said to he an act unprecedented in 
a civilized nation. 44 Civilized nations 
you will perceive, mean nations governed 
by Kings and other hereditary sovereigns \ 
and, in that sense, the Americans cer- 
tainly are not a civilized nation. But 
why should such papers be kept secret ? 
Or, at least, why should they not be 
ma le public, if the Government chooses 
to make them public? When once a Go- 
vernment has dispatches in its hands, 
there is no law that deprives it of the li- 
berty to make what use of them it pleases. 
Nothing could he more fair than Mr. Ma- 
dison’s mode of proceeding. The aris- 
tocratical faction, whom we called our 
friends, were crying out for peace \ the 
whole of the American people were repre- 
sented, in our newspapers, as disapproving 
of the war, and as wishing for peace on our 
terms. What, then, could Mr. Madison 
do more just and more candid than publish 
to the people the whole of those terms.— 
44 There they are,” said he, “ decide upon 
44 them. &ay: will you have peace upon 
4 1 these terms? I am, myself, ready to 
41 perish, rather than make such a pence. 
“ Now, let me hear what you have to say.” 
A nation of free men agreed with him, that 
they would perish rather than yield to such 
terms ; and, indeed, rather than yield to 
us 44 one single point,” though of ever 60 
little importance. The result has been, 


that peace has been made, and not one 
single point has been yielded to us. 

We now come to the most important 
and most interesting part of our subject; 
namely, THE CONSEQUENCES of 
this peace, made at such a time and under 
such circMmstanccs. Considered as to its 
probable and almost necessary conse-^_ 
qucnces, it is, in my opinion, an event at 
infinitely greater importance to the world 
than any that has taken place since the 
discover)' of the Art of Printing. But I 
will not enter further into the subject, ’till I 
have laid before you, or, rather, put upon 
record, for the sake of reference, some of 
the overflowings of gall, which this event 
has brought from the throats of the sworn 
enemies of freedom. You, have observed, 
that those public prints in England, which 
were the most bitter against Napoleon, 
have been also the most bitter against the 
Ameiican President \ a fact which ought 
to make people reflect a little before they 
give way to such outrageous abuse of the 
former, though we must always regard him 
as a traitor to the cause of liberty, having 
married a King’s daughter, made himself 
an Emperor, and propped up and created 
Kings, for the sake of his and his family’s 
aggrandizement. Still, it is clear, that the 
writers, whom I have now in my eye, 
thought him moi'c favourable to freedom 
than those w/io have succeeded him ; be- 
cause no sooner was he down, than they set 
upon the American President with the 
same degree of fury, with which they had 
attacked Napoleon j and they recommended 
r the deposing of him 9 upon 44 the same prin - 
46 ciple ,” they said, that they had rscom- 
mended the deposing of Napoleon. You 
will not fail to have observed this, and to 
have traced it to its true source \ but, I. 
am afraid that it has passed unobserved by 
but too large a portion of the nation. 

There are several of our public prints,^ 
indeed, a very great majority of them, iiu 
country a9 well as in town, which have 
urged the justice and necessity of extin- 
guishing the American Government *, that 
44 ill-organized association that “ mis- 
44 chievous example of the existence of a 
44 Government, founded on Democratical 
44 Rebellion.” This peal was rung from 
one end of the country to the other. But 
the print, which led the van in this new 
crusade c gainst liberty, was that vile news- 
paper, the Times , to which paper we and 
the world owe no small portion of those 
consequences which will result from the 
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peat e of Ghent, followed by sneb si war. — 
This print was, upon this occasion, the 
trumpet of all the haters of freedom; all 
those who look with Satanic eyes on the 
happiness of the free people of America ; 
all those who have been hatched in, and 
yet are kept alive by, Bribery and Cor- 
ruption. To judge of the feelings excited 
in the bosoms of this malignant swarm by 
the peace of Ghent ; to enjoy the spectacle 
of tbeir disappointment and mortification ; 
of their alternate rage and despondency ; 
of the hell that burns in their bosoms : to 
enjoy this spectacle, a spectacle which we 
ought to enjoy, after having endured the 
insolence of their triumph for so many 
years; to enjoy this spectacle we must 
again look into this same print; he;ar their 
wailings view the gnashing of their teeth , 
see now the foam of revenge, and then the 
drivel of despair, issue from their mouths, 
teeming with execrations. With the help 
of the Minister's, we have, for once, beat 
the sons and daughters of corruption; and 
if we bear our success with moderation, 
let us, at any rate, hear and laugh at the 
cries of our always cmtcl, and, until now, 
insolent enemy. It is right, too, that the 
Republicans themselves should know what 
these wretches now have to say ; these 
wretches, whom nothing would satisfy short 
of the subversion of the Republican Go- 
vernment ; short of destroying that 44 mis- 
“ ehievous example, the existence of a Go- 
M vernment founded on Democrat ical Rebel- 
41 lion.” As far as I have been able to do it 
openly through the press, I have, during the 
war, as you will have perceived, made 
known the denunciations of these wretches 
against the liberties of America ; and it 
may not be less useful to make known their 
Wailings, their fears, their despair at the 
peace; and the Republicans of America 
ought always to bear in mind, that these 
^same wretches, who arc ready to gnaw 
^heir own flesh at seeing their hopes of 
destroying liberty in America blasted ; 
they ought always to hear in mind, that 
these same wretches it was, who praised, 
and who still praise, the conduct of the Go- 
vernor Strong, Mr. Otis, Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Goodloe Harper, Mr. Walsh the 
reviewer, and their associates. The Fede- 
ralists, too, amongst whom there are 
many worthy men, look steadily at these 
facts; and consider how it must stand 
with their reputation, when it is notorious, 
that all those in England, who praise , or 
jive the preference to them, have been 


using their utmost endeavours to urge this 
nation on to fight against America, untif 
they saw 44 the world delivered of the mis- 
44 ehievous example of the existence of a 
44 Government, founded On the principles of 
44 Dcmocratical Rebellion .” It is for til© 
worthy part of the Federalists to con- 
sider if these notorious facts square with 
their reputation, whether as Republicans, 
as freemen, as faithful to their country, or, 
even as honest men. As to the Strongs, 
the Otises, the Goodloe Harpers, the 
Walshes, they have, in this way, nothing 
to lose. Every sound mind is made ip 
with regard to them , and others like them ; 
but, I should think, that the praises of the 
Times newspaper must make the great body 
of the Federalists look about them. 

We will now re-perusc the articles, to 
which I have so often alluded. I will in- 
sert them, without interruption, one after 
another, according to their dates, reserving 
my remarks, if any should be necessary, 
for the close ; and requesting you to pay 
particular attention to the passages printed 
in Italics , or in CAPITALS. 

29th Dec . 1814. — 44 Without entering 
44 at present into the details of the Treaty, 
44 (on which we have much to observe 
44 hereafter), we confess that we look 
44 anxiously to its non-ratification ; be- 
44 cause we hope an opportunity will be af- 
44 forded to our brave seamen to retire 
44 from the contest, — not, as they now are, 
44 beaten arid disgraced ; not with the loss 
44 of that trident which Nelson, when 
44 dying, placed in his country’s grasp ; not 
44 leaving the marine laurel on t/ic unwir - 
44 thy brows of a Rodgers ; but, with an 
44 ample and full revenge for the captures 
44 of the Git erne re, the Macedonian , the 
44 Java , and the numerous other ships that 
44 have been surrendered on the Ocean, 
44 besides the whole flotillas destroyed on 
44 Lake EHe and Lake Champlain . Let 
44 us not deceive ourselves. These victo- 
44 ries have given birth to a spirit, which, 
44 if not checked, will, in a few years, create 
44 an American navy truly formidable . 
44 They have excited in other nations, who 
44 foolishly envy our maritime prepondcr- 
44 ancc, an undissembled joy , at beholding 
44 our course so powerfully arrested. Per- 
44 haps it would not be asserting too much 
44 to say, that they have detracted as much 
44 from the opinion of ovr strength by sea , 
44 as the victories of Wellington have en- 
44 Imnced that of our strength by land.” 
30fA Dec. 1S14.— “ The state of tip 
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“ Funds may be said to afford a most sttik.- 


44 cc lament on the text of those who 

44 haw the front to call the Treaty of 
44 Ghent ‘ honourable 11 to this country. 

44 What ? An honourable Peace, with the 
44 last of our adversaries, with a -populous 
44 and commerci il nation — and yet a de- 
44 pression in the Public Funds ! The thing 
44 is impossible. There is a moral incon- 
44 sisteney in the facts. But the truth, un- 
44 happily, peeps out in the course of the 
44 eulogy bestowed on this famous specimen 
44 of dipl iinatic ingenuity. The Peace is, 

44 like that of Amiens, a Peace of Ac.es si ty 
44 — and upon what grounds ? 4 A lean- 

44 4 ing to certain points, 1 it seerhs, has 
44 been 4 hinted 1 at the Congress of Vienna. 

44 Now, let us put this mysterious language 
44 into plain English. It can bear no 
44 other construction than this — that Russia, 

44 or Austria, or Prussia, baa avowed an 
44 inclination to support the innovations on 
44 public law, which Mr. Madison asserts. 

44 Might not this have been foretold, — was 
44 it not foretold in this paper above six 
44 months ago? Was it not the very ar- 
. 44 gutnent we urged for pushing the war in 
44 America with the utmost vigour, whilst 
44 yet the field was open, and our adversary 
44 without allies? And is it not a motive 
44 for the same conduct, even at this late 
44 period ? If anr of the Powers who have 
44 received our subsidies, or have been re- 
44 scued from destruction by our courage 
44 aud example, have had the basenciJ to 
44 turn against us, it is morally certain, 
44 that the Treaty of Ghent will confirm 
44 them in their resolution. They will re- 
4 ‘ fleet that we have attempted to force 
44 our principles on Americ c and have 
44 failed. Nay, that we have retired from 
41 the cor:h.:i wi r h the yet bleeding 

44 on our hi: ks\ — with' recent defeats 

44 at Plattsburgh, and e i Lake Champlain 1 
44 unavenged. To r.- peace at such a 
44 moment, they wi think, betrays a dead- 
44 naxs to th<; feelings of honour, and shews 
44 a timidity of d: position, inviting further 
4: insult. IF we could have pointed to 
i% America overthrown, we should surely 
44 have stood on much higher ground at 
44 Vienna, and every where else, than we 
44 pos iMv icun do now. Even yet, how- 
44 ever, LF we could but r\n^ the war with 
44 some great n r d cium/th, the re put a- 
44 tion of our maritime greatness might hr 
44 partially restored; hut to say, that it 
44 has not hitherto suffered in the cstima- 
* tion of all Europe, and what is worse, of 


44 America herself, i to belie common sense 
44 and universal experienced 4 Two or 
44 4 three of our ships have struck to a 
44 4 force vastly superior !’— No, not two 
44 or three, but many, on the Oceaa, and 
44 whole squadrons on the Lakes : and 
44 their numbers are to be viewed with 
44 relation to the comparative magnitude of 
44 two navies. Scarcely is there one Ame -**"■ 
44 vie an ship of War , which has not to 
44 boast a victory over the British /lag ; 

44 scarcely one BntisJi ship in thirty or 
44 forty, that has beaten an American. Our 
44 seamen* it is urged, have on all occasions 
44 fought bravely. Who denies it ? Our 
44 complaint is, that with the bravest sea - 
44 men, and the most powerful navy in the 

* world, we retire from the contest when 
44 the balance of defeat is so heavily against 
44 us. Be it accident, or he it misconduct, we 
44 enquire not now into the cause $ the cer- 
44 tain, the inevitable consequences are what 
44 we look to, and these may be summed up 
44 in few words — the speedy growth of an 
44 American navy — and the recurrence of 
44 a new and much more formidable Ameru 
44 can war. From that fatal moment when 
44 the flag of the Gucrrivre was ‘.truck, 

44 there has been quite a rage for building 
44 ships of war in the United States. Their 
44 navy has been nearly doubled, and their 
44 vessels arc of extraordinary magnitude. 

44 The people, naturally vain, boastful, and 
44 insolent, have been filled with an abso- 
44 lute contempt of our maritime power, 

44 and a furious eagerness to beat down our 
44 maritime pretensions. Those passions, 

44 which have been inflamed by success, 

44 could only have been cooled by what in 

* vulgar but emphatic language has been 
44 termed 44 a sound flogging but, un- 
44 fortunately, our Christian meekness has 
4{ induced t;s rather to kiss the rod, than 
44 to retaliate its exercise. Such false and 
44 feeble humanity is not calculated for the 
44 guidance of nations. War is, indeed, 

44 tremendous engine of justice ^ but when 
44 justice wields the sword, she must be zn- 
flexible. Looking neither to the right 
“ nor to the left, she must pursue her blow, 

44 until the evil is clean rooted out. This 
' 44 is not blind rage, or blinder revenge ; 

44 hot it is a discriminating, a calm, and 
44 even a tender calculation of consequences. 

4k Better is it, that we should grapple with 
44 the young lion, when lie is first fleshed 
44 with the taste of our flocks, than wait 
“ until, in the maturity of his strength, he 
ct hears away at once both sheep end slu p- 
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herd. — -The Chatham, of 74 guns (built 
** in memory of the YValchcren expedition) 
‘‘ is ordered to be manned, aud will, it is 
*• supposed, be sent to America, to strengthen 
“ the preparations for that extended sys- 
e tern of warfare, which must take place if 
t‘ the President should delay the ratifica- 
tion ol the Treaty. We are well con- 
„ vinced, that every ship, and every sol- 
14 dicr, employed in maintaining the vital 
44 contest for our maritime ascendancy, far 
44 from diminishing, will add a proportional 
44 weight to our influence at Vienna j but 
44 in truth Vienna, and all its fetes, and 
44 all its ncgociatiuns , are iiifmitively insig- 
44 nificant to us NOW, compared with the 
44 growth of an A merican navy, and thepro- 
4 ‘ bahlc loss of our transatlanticProvinccs.” 

2d Jcnuaiy, IS 15.— 44 The year which 
“ is just concluded will rank among the 
44 most remarkable in history. It has seen 
44 the downfal of the most formidable des- 
44 potism that ever threatened the security 
44 of the civilised world. It has witnessed 
44 the restoration of a PATERNAL GO- 
44 YERNMENT to the country, which had 
44 for five and twenty years passed through 
44 the greatest variety of afflicting revolu- 
44 tioos. It has beheld all the Sovereigns. 
44 of Europe assembled personally, or by 
44 their representatives, in peace , to lay the 
44 foundations of permanent tranquillity, and 
44 to construct anew the social edifice, by 
44 the proportions of equity and moderation. 

44 ONE WORTHLESS, FAITHLESS 
44 HORDE ALONE PERSEVERED 
44 in those ativcious plans , which they had 
44 undertaken, in concert with the fallen 
44 despot, for their own selfish aggrandize - 
44 ment. Punishment hung over the guilty 
44 heads of these men, bankruptcy had swal- 
44 lowed up their resources, despair stared 
44 them in the face. It was hoped 4 that 
44 4 some signal instance of vengeance would 
44 4 have been hurled against them,’ and 
^ that the year would have closed with the 
. • triumph of Justice and of Britain . — 
44 ALAS ! We have been compelled to 
44 witness not only the frustration of this 
* hope, but the elevation of our calumnia- 
41 tors and assassins to the height of inso- 
44 lent exultation, on the ruins of our ma- 
44 ritime greatness. THE NAVY OF 
" BRITAIN IS DISGRACED FOR 
44 EVER : and, oh ! shame ! the fame of 
44 the immortal Nelson is eclipsed by the 
44 vaunts of the vulgar braggart Rodgers. 
“A Sunday Paper asserts, that the ratifi- 
“ cation of the degrading Treaty of 


44 Ghent, liv an illustrious personage, was a 
44 duty MOST RELL C'i ANTE Y PEK- 

44 FORMED. V»e doubt it not.— 

44 The truly English feelings which prompt- 
44 ed so zealous an adljercncc to the cause 
44 of patriotism in Spain , and to that of 
44 loyalty in France , must have been tor- 
44 tured beyond the power of words to ex- 
44 press, by the fatal necessity (if necessity 
44 it was) which compelled the signing 
44 awav the honour and future safety of 

44 THIS ONCE NOBLE COUNTRY » 
44 May the present year not elapse without 
44 piriducing a confirmation of our satj 
44 forebodings ! Our firmest hope lies, iu 
44 the present instance, as it did during the 
44 negociations of Chatillon, in the arrogant 
44 insanity of our adversary. In mulish 
44 obstinacy, Mr. Madison is not a whit 
44 behind his great Ally. In vanity and 
44 self-confidence, the Fisks, and Clays, 
44 and Saiilies, and Wrights of the Con- 
44 gress cannot be overmatched. It is, 
44 therefore, the firm persuasion of those 
44 who best understand American politics, 
44 that the Treaty will not he ratified. For 
44 this event, we repeat, Government ought 
44 to he fully prepared. The nation, too, 
44 ought to be satisfied, that a powerful 
44 army, and a General of the highest repu* 
44 tation, are ready on the spot , either to 
44 compel the enemy to ratify the Treaty, 
44 or to punish its non-ratification. The 
44 Oflicers of the class just specified have, 
44 moreover, a right to have their charac* 
44 tefs placed in a fair light before their 
44 countrymen \ for in all companies, for 
44 some time past, have been heard murmurs, 
44 4 not loud but deep,’ at their apparent 
44 backwardness to appear in the field, 
44 where their ‘services have been, and still 
44 are so much needed. If, contrary to our 
44 hopes and expectations, the Treaty should 
44 be ratified, the consequences are easy of 
u developement. The Americans, vain of 
44 what they will consider as their denion- 
44 strated superioritypver usbylandand sea, 
44 will dream only of more audacious pre- 
44 tensions, and new plans of conquest.— 
44 Their regular army will be .augmented, 
44 and. placed on the Canadian frontier. — 
44 Their heaxy metalled ships , and new 
44 steam batteries , will be multiplied with 
44 the utmost cclei'ity. Their intr igues to stir 
44 up rebellion in Canada will be redoubled, 

44 and, unhappily, with a far greater chanc* 
44 than ever of success, inasmuch as thcCa- 
44 nadianswill he but too apt toconceive their 
44 interests sacrificed by the present treaty. 
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44 All tills while WE SHALL BE 
44 BOUND OVER TO OUR GOOD 
44 BEHAVIOUR IN EUROPE ; for the 
44 moment we embark in war here , the 
44 redoubtable Captain Porter will again 
44 hoist the flag of FREE TRADE AND 
44 SAILORS RIGHTS, and this will fnr- 
44 nish at once a pretence and a signal for 
44 driving the hated English from Canada. 
44 How long the West indies will remain 
44 to us, after the loss of our North Ameri- 
§i can Provinces, we leave to the sagacious 
44 calculations of those, who can contrive a 
44 cheap and easy method of supplying our 
44 islands with flour, staves, and lumber, 
44 from other quarters ; or who will secure 
€< to us the Newfoundland fishery, when we 
€: are expelled from the whole American 
44 Continent. Little has been added to 
44 what the public already know of the 
44 Treaty. Indeed, we have been assured, 
, 44 that what was circulated as the first 
44 slight sketch of its contents, gave rather 
44 too favourable an idea of it in two very 
44 material points — the Newfoundland fish- 
44 eries, and the East Indian trade. It was 
44 generally understood, we believe, that 
44 the Americans were specifically excluded 
44 both from the one and the other of these 
4 advantages; but the truth is (says our 
44 informant) 4 that neither of these- points 
44 is mentioned in this impolitic Treaty.” ’ 

1th Jan . 1815.— Our correspondent (at 
#4 Paris) states, that since the unexpected 

* news from Ghent, the Americans at 
44 Paris have been everv where TREAT- 
ED WITH THE MOST MARKED 

44 RESPECT. They have, in general, 
44 assumed, at all public places, their na- 
44 tim^l cockade , both as a means of at- 
44 trading to themselves those attentions, 
44 and also to prevent their being mistaken 
44 for English, and exposed as such to the 

* ajfroiits which of late have been openly 
44 shewn to our countrymen.” 

Thus have we before us the wailings of 
the sons and daughters of corruption. 
There is, you perceive, one reigning fal- 
lacy in all these attacks on the peace ; that 
is, it is all along presumed, and taken for 
granted, that our situation, with regard 
t> America, would have become every day 
better and better , if the war bad been con- 
tinued. Now, so far from this being any 
thing like certain, it was not even pro- 
bable, and was barely possible. The 
chances were all on the other side ; the 
Republicans had not only resisted, but bad 
repulsed, the onset-; they had followed up 


their blows with astonishing rapidity ; and 
even at the moment when the conclusion of 
the peace was announced, intelligence 
came to hand that they had just driven 
our army and fleet from Pensacola, a main 
hold, whence our next attack was intended 
to have been made. 

44 IF,” says this trumpet of corruption, 

44 our navy had struck some great blow ; — 
44 IF we had done” this , and done that , 
and done theother, then we might have made 
peace. But IF we could do none of these ; 
IF we had failed in all our attempts ; IF 
we had lost still more frigates and fleets, 
what would THEN have been our situa- 
tion ? The malignant wretches are sense- 
less with rage. They are savage at the 
loss of their prey. You, who are an old 
hunter of wild beasts, may have seen some- 
thing in the conduct of disappointed bear* 
or wolves resembling that of these foes of 
freedom, who are now looking towards 
America, foaming with rage and roaring 
for revenge. 

It is impossible not to feel great satis- 
faction at seeing the murderous wishes of 
these men disappointed. But our satisfac- 
tion ought by no means to rest here. 'The 
great question with regard to the excellence 
of really free Government has now been 
decided in a way that must inevitably pro- 
duce conv iction throughout the whole world. 
The fate of the Republic of France had 
excited great doubts in the minds of men, 
disposed to cherish liberty, as to the capa- 
bility of that sort of Government to be 
carried on in practice for any length of 
time, especially if it had to contend with 
the difficulties and dangers of war. The 
enemies of liberty delighted in repre- 
senting real freedom as incompatible with 
national defence and ;// dependence. When 
reminded of the Government of America, 
they smiled, and observed, that it might 
do very well as long as America remained ■ 
at peace ; but that her first year of wajfr. 
would ciumble it into dust, and expose to 
the mockery of the world the vain theorists 
who had extolled it. In short, this was 
the point always laboured at : — That for' a 
nation to be able to defend itself in time of 
war against a formidable enemy , it must 
have an almost despotic Government and a 
standing army , with all their retinue. 

How sincerely will you , who have so 
long, so zealously, and so nblv maintained 
the contrary, rejoice to see that this posi- 
tion, so degrading to mankind, has now 
been fully disproved ! You* in your fex- 
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cellent publications, and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, in liU speeches, have uniformly in- 
sisted, that the sate defence, and the only 
safe defence, of a nation against a formi- 
dable enemy, was to be found in the arms 
of free men ; that, in order to induce a 
people to fight in defence of their country, 
they must feel that they have something to 
fight for; that the strength of a Govern-, 
njent, in the hour of real danger, consists 
solely of the attachment of the people; that a 
nation, enjoying real freedom, informed by 
a press really free, and all having a voice 
in the choice of their representatives , never 
yet was, and never would be, subdued by 
an invading enemy. 

The rise, progress, and result of the 
American wurs(i mean both of them) have 
now put the truth of these your favourite 
doctrines beyond all doubt. Where are 
mow the knaves, who have so long scoffed 
at you as a visionary, and who have had 
the profligacy to assert, that bribery and 
corruption were essential to efficient Go- 
vernment ? Where are now those who 
apprehended anarchy from universal suf- 
frage / Where are now the sticklers for 
influence, and virtual representation ? In 
America every man who pays a tax , of any 
sort, however small, has a vote. He assists 
in electing, not only the members of the 
State Legislators, and those of the Con- 
gress, but also the Governors of the States 
and the President himself. No man has 
any authority, no man has any voice in 
making laws, who has not himself been 
elected, and in the election of whom every 
man paying a tax has a voice. Yet the 
wot-ld NOW SEES, that a Government 
tho9 formed, and a people thus governed, are 
a match for the most formidable power at 
this day in existence. The world now 
tees, that a nation thus governing itself, and 
fully sensible of its freedom, is not only 
active in its defence, but is capable of 
^ deeds of valour, such as were never before 
recorded by the pen of the historian of any 
country or any age. Let the advocates for 
the buying and selling of scats do away, if 
they can, the effect of this glorious ex- 
ample. 

The writer, whom I have above quoted, 
and who was so anxious to see 44 the world 
44 delivered of the mischievous example ” of 
the existence of the American Government, 
•ay9, that our navy ha9 been defeated ; that 
it has been beaten upon the Ocean and on 
the Lakes ; that we have been beaten by 
land and by tea; that wc have been dis- 


graced for ever; that wc liave retired from 
the contest with the stripes on our backs; that ' 
we have had the trident snatched from us; 
that we are scoffed .it upon the Continent 
of Europe. Now, then, if this be true, 
who is it that has thus humbled us ? What 
mighty Potentate has been able to accom- 
plish all this ? It is u Republic; a nation 
whose Chief Magistrate receives only auout 
6,000/. a year, and the whole of whose or- 
dinary revenue does not amount to so much 
as we, in England alone, pay for collecting 
our taxes ; a nation without a standing 
army; a nation with a press through which 
any man may publish any thing respecting 
any public person or measure, or any opi- * 
nion on the subject of religion; a nation 
without Dukes, or Lords, or Knights, or 
Esquires, and without any distinction of 
rank of any sort being known to the law ; 
a nation without ail established church, 
without tythes, or any compulsory payment 
to the priests of any worship ; a nation 
where bribery and corruption arc unknown; 
where no man calls another man 44 master;” 
and where a handful of gold would not 
purchase from the labouring man the pull- 
ing off his hat even to his employer. — The 
consequences of truths so striking and now 
so notorious, are mlich. more pleasing to 
anticipate than they would, 1 imagine, he 
safe to describe. 

There are some who pretend, that the 
Republic has gained nothing by the war ; 
and those hireling gentlemen, who write in 
44 the Quarterly /fcr/m*,”tell their readers, 
that she has made peace 44 without aceom- 
44 plishing any one of the objects for which 
44 she went to war.” These hired critics 
are either wholly ignorant of the matter, 
or, they are endeavouring to mislead their 
readers. At any rate, i will once more 
state the case, and then we shall set which 
party has been baffled in its attempts. 

America declared war against our King, 
because he would not cease to impress per- 
sons (not being soldiers or sailors in the 
enemy’s service) on hoard her ships on the 
high seas. This w'a* the ground of her de- 
claration of war. A treaty of peace has 
been made, and that treaty says not a word 
about the impressing of persons on board 
of American ships. Therefore, say these 
wise Reviewers, she has not gained her ob- 
ject '. Poor slaves ! they dare not look at 
the truth; which is this: America went to 
war with us, while we were at war with 
France, and while America was neutral. 
Our King having made peace with the 
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French, there ceased to be any pretext for 
impressment; and that being the case, 
America was willing to make peace imme- 
diately, without any stipulation about im- 
pressment, because the war in Europe, 
having ceased, her character of neutral 
would have ceased, and our impressments 
would also have ceased. She wanted no 
stipulation to protect her against what she 
always asserted to be a wrong, and which 
wrong she had resisted by arms , until it 
ceased. Accordingly, we find Mr. Monroe 
instructing the Republican negociators not 
to bring jorward the subject, it being quite 
tinnccessai't/y seeing that America had rc- 
4 sisted our pretended right of impressment 
by wary and would, of course, resort to the 
same mode of resistance, if the execution 
of the pretended right should be revived. 
You will observe, too, that it was our 
King's negociators , who brought forward 
the subject at Ghent. Therefore, if there 
. was any defeat of object here, the defeat 
was on bis side. Me went to war to assert 
our right of impressment. We have made 
peace without obtaining any stipulation 
^with regard to that right, real or pre- 
tended. If we revive the exerc ise of this 
right, at anv future time, Mr. Monroe, in 
his published dispatches, says, that Ame- 
rica is ready again to resist it by force of 
arms. « 

The disappointed, malignant man, whom 
I have so largely quoted above, exclaims, 
that we are “ now’ bound to our good be- 
haviour in Europe for. that the moment 
we dare to go to war, W’e shall have Capt. 
Porter sally out upon us with “ freedom of 
“ commerce and sailors' rights" inscribed 
on his flag. Nothing is more probable. 
Indeed, it is quite certain, that the u hits 
u of striped bunting” will hear this motto, 
if our King revives his orders of impress- 
ment. But the likely thing is, that his 
Majesty will not revive those orders ; and 
then we shall have the happiness to see 
ourselves living in peace and friendship 
with the. people of America, and shall be 
grateful to his Majesty for the blessing. 

But has the Republic, gained nothing by 
the war ? Has she gained no English 
ships ? Has she gained no renown ? Have 
the affairs of the Guerricre, the Macedo- 
nian, the Java, the Peacock, the Avon, 
those of Lakes Erie and Champlain, and 
Mobille and Pensacola, and Fort Eric and 
Fort Moreau; have these memorable ac- 
tions, and many others, yielded her nothing 
in point of reputation in the world ? Is it 
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nothing to have been able, with her infant 
navy, to have resisted with success the ma- 
ritime power of England single-handed ? 
•Is itnothingto have called forth the admi- 
ration of the world by acts of bravery like 
that of the General Armstrong privateer at 
Fayal ? Is it nothing to have made her 
implacable enemies in England express 
their mortification at seeing her citizens in 
Europe complimented wherever they go, in 
consequence of her success agaiust such a 
mighty Power ? Is it nothing to have 
proved to the world, that, let who will at- 
tack her, she stands in need of no foreign 
aid ; no hired fighters of other countries j 
but that her own citizens are equal, not 
only to her defence, but to the carrying of 
her “ bit* of striped bunting” in triumph 
into every sea against even superior 
force ? Is it nothing to have shewn, that, 
in the midst of such a war, which most 
people thought put her very existence in 
jeopardy, she has doubled, nay quadrupled, 
her naval force, including her numerous 
important captures from us; and that she 
has steadily proceeded in the extension of 
her naval plans, buildings and arsenals ?— 
Is it nothing to have proved, that her Go- 
vernment, though free as air, is perfectly 
adequate to the most perilous of war* ? Is 
it nothing to have thus entitled herself to 
the confidence of other nations, and made 
her fiends hip an object to be sedulously 
sought after by every Power of Europe ; 
and to have done this, too, in a war in 
which it was published, that all these 
Powers had, by a secret article in th« 
treaty of Paris, bound themselves not to 
interfere ? Is it nothing to have shewn, that 
she wanted the interference of none of them; 
that she was able, single-handed, to fight 
her own battles, and to eome out of the 
contest, not only unmutilated, but covered 
with glory? Is it nothing for her Chief 
Magistrate ; for that very Air, Madison, 
whom our malignant and insolent writers 
and others marked out to lie DEPOSED; 
is it nothing dor Americans to have seen 
this their plain fellow citizen, with a salary 
of less than 6,000 pounds a year, with no 
heralds, guards, or gilded coaches, conduct- 
ing her affairs, through this trying season, 
with so much ability, so much firmness, 
and, at the same time, with such tender- 
ness for liberty, as to refiain from a resort 
even to the mild law of bis country against 
those who have made use of that liberty for 
purposes of the blackest and basest treason ? 
Is this nothing, you venal English writers? 
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Is this nothing ? Is it nothing to bpar the 
CJbief Magistrate of a country say : “ lot 
44 my calumniators alone; let the traitors 
“ to freedom and America proceed ; 1 rely 
44 on the good sense and the virtue of the 
44 people *, the cause is the people’s, and 
44 they will be my defenders ?” Is this, 
too, nothing gained ? 

Yes, it is a gain, not only to America 
but to mankind ; for who will now be im- 
pudent enough to assert, that political free- 
dom, that religious freedom, that a press 
wholly uncon trouled, arc incompatible with 
national safety in times of war ? AY ho, 
■poo the ground of a probability of inva- 
sion , will cal! for a suspension of the laws 
made for the security of men’s liberty and 
lives, when the world has now se»u the 
Republic of America dec! ircd in a state of 
rigorous blockade, mighty fleets and armies 
at the mouths of her ha* hours and rivers, 
her soil invaded at several points, her 
towns and villages bombarded or plundered, 
and her capital itself in flames, without 
producing the suspension, even for an hour, 
of any law, and without arresting or divert- 
ing the ordinary and gentle course of jus- 
tice for a single moment ? 

I need say no more. Here h the ob- 
ject on which the friend of freedom will 
rivet his eyes. Here is a dagger to the 
heart of tyranny; and, as such, it is worthy 
of being presented to you. The total 
overthrow of the Aristocrat ical Faction in 
America ; an immense emigration to that 
country ; her consequently rapid increase 
of population and power ; the creation of a 
great maritime force in the Republic; the 
independence of South America. These are 
amongst the consc qaenccs ,to be expected; 
but that consequence which I consider of 
more importance than all the rest, is, the 
benefit which the cause of freedom will re- 
ceive from the example of America, now 
become so conspicuous a nation. Away 
now, with all their trumpery about Poland, 
^and Saxony and Belgium, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna ! Let them do what they 
like with the Germans and the Cossacks, 
and the Dutch ; let them divide them and 
subdivide them in any manner that they 
please ; let them whisker them or knight 
them according to their fancy. We can 
now look to glowing millions of free and 
enlightened citizens, descended from the 
same ancestors, and speaking the same lan- 
guage, with ourselves, inhabiting an exten- 
sive and fertile country, tendering food and 
freedom to the miserable and oppressed of 


every other climes, and a PRESS for the 
promulgation of those truths, which these 
unfoitunatc beings have so long been com* 
pel led to suppress. 

I am, with the greatest regard and re- 
spect, your faithful and most obedient ser- 
vant, WM. COB BETTY 


America. 

Mr. Cobbett. — According to my esti- 
mate of the value of public writings it i9, 
and has been long, my firm persuasion, that 
your Weekly Register has already ef- 
fected, and will ultimately accomplish 
more towards enlightening mankind oa 
their true political and moral lights, than' 
ail the other productions of the press put 
together. The originality of your views ; 
the extent and importance of your facts ; 
the luminous correctness of your specula- 
tions ; and the peculiarly energetic force 
of your style, ugite to render you an author 
most eminently and usefully instructive.— 
May your valuable life and health be long 
preserved, for the furtherance of all that is 
most dear and estimable in human exis- 
tence. The observations with which you 
arc at present elucidating the political state 
of America, and the British contest with 
that nation, must be read by all who are 
not determined to be deceived, or who are 
not destitute of the commonest characte- 
ristics of human reason, with the utmost 
gratification. It is impossible to view 
facts placed in the clear light in which 
you are weekly exhibiting them, without 
rejoicing that such a writer as yourself 
exists, and that so fair an opportunity is 
afforded to all who can read, to know cor- 
rectly the real condition and circumstances 
of the American contest. That a large 
majority of the Biitish nation is, as 
it were, identified with the Govern- 
ment, and would be identified with any 
Government that had equal patronage 
in its disposal, there can be no doubt. — 
Persons so situated, are not to be reasoned 
with ; they will listen to no argument, 
but will bluster, blunder, and calumniate, 
until they conceive they have effectually 
borne down all opposition to their precon- 
ceived and predetermined vices. American 
bravery is their horror, and American 
triumph the real torment of these infa- 
tuated and all but enfuriated people. Al- 
though they grumble at the Pioperty Tax, 
they begin to speak in the language of 
Alderman Curtis, that the grievances of 
that impost must be endured until the 
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Yankees shall have been 44 confoundedly 
“ flogged.” They fondly imagine that 
another year’s Property Tax, or the ex- 
penditure of about fifteen millions , will se- 
cure British Tories the enviable triumph of 
, this flagellation. Could I remove, Sir, 
with all those who coincide with me in 
opinion on this subject, from this land of 

and Jljggcd people, it would be to 
iue most ample revenge to have the abettors 
of this flogging scheme compelled to pay 
the Property Tax, the price of the flogging, 
Until that Aldermanic castigation shall 
have been actually inflicted. Happy Ame- 
rica ! and thrice happy Americans, who 
are too enlightened, too free, and too 
brave, ever to be liable to the pcdngogal 
vengeance of a degenerated and fallen 
people. An Admirer of American 
Dec. 26, 1814. Republicanism. 

St. Domingo. — While our unprincipled 
press was busily employed in proclaiming a 
crusade against freedom, and its partisans 
in America, it now appears, if the annexed 
documents arc authentic, that a scheme, 
equally diabolical, to destroy every vestige 
of liberty in the world, was entertained by 
tire fell fiends of corruption. At least, 
such a scheme, it must be believed, existed 
some where, if these documents are not 
proved to be forgeries. The Courier and 
the Times have published them as genuine , 
though the latter pretends that the project 
was 44 totally dissonant from the senti- 
“ ments impressed on the mind of Louis 
44 XVJ IT. by education.” W ho ever heard 
of the sentiments inculcated on the mind 
of any Prince, affording a complete se- 
curity that he would never outrage hu- 
manity ? or who will say that a virtuous 
education ought to screen him from cen- 
sure, should the conduct of his Ministers, 
or agents acting by his authority, be in- 
consistent with the principles of justice ? 
—As to what the Times calls 44 the base 
44 lie which imputed the suggestion of 
44 such infernal wickedness to British coun- 
44 cils,” l have only at present to say, that 
I trust this will he made manifest to all 
the world, and that some more respectable 
channel will he employed for that purpose, 
than the prostituted and polluted columns 
of that newspaper. The following are the 
documents 

KINGDOM OF HAYTI. 

Minutes of the Sittings of the Council General 
of the Nation. 

This day. the 2l.«t of October, 1814. 
the lUh ye;*r of the independence of 


Hayti, and 4th of his Majesty's reign, the 
grand dignitaries, the civil administrative, 
aud military officers of the kingdem, were 
convoked in a Council Extraordinary, at the 
palace of San-souci, to take into considera- 
tion the documents which it pleased tho 
King, our Sovereign, to submit to their con- 
sideration. — The said officers, in full dress, 
were introduced and placed according tt> 
their respective ranks, by the Baron Sicard, 
Master of the Ceremonies. His Majesty, our 
august Sovereign, soon after entered the 
Hall, having on his lefthis Koyal Highness 
the Prince Royal, and preceded by the Great 
Officers of the Crown; he was saluted on alt 
sides by acclamations of Five le Hoy ! His 
Ma jesty, having taken his seat on the throne* 
delivered the following discourse : — “ Hay- 
tians,— We have assembled you in a General 
Council of the nation, in order to commu- 
nicate to yon certain letters and papers, 
which we have received from the French 
General Dauxion Lavayssc, the envoy of his 
Majesty Louis XVII I. Haytians, deliberate 
on these writings with that calmness and 
wisdom which befit freemen, who have con- 
quered their independence at the expence of 
their blood. Meditate upon them, in fine, 
in a manner befitting functionaries who re- 
present the nation, and who, in that capacity, 
have to pronounce on its fate, and on the 
dearest interests of their fellow-citizens.”— 
The Count Limonade, Secretary of State, 
Minister tor Foreign Affairs, then read the 
following documents — 

Letter of General Dauxion Laraytse, dated 
Kingston , Oct I. 1814, and eddessed to 
General Henry Christophc, Sujreme Head 
of the Government of the North of Hayti . 

“ General* — You have been informed of 
the important mission with which I have been 
entrusted to your Excellency ; and on ar- 
riving here it was my intention to address 
you and General Petion simultaneously : for 
I am not come, as you well know, as a mes- 
senger of discord, but as the precursor of 
peace and reconciliation. A few days after 
my arrival here, 1, as well as my companion 
on the voyage, Mr. D rave man, paid the usual 
tribute to the climate; and I have here 
found only one man in whom I could place 
confidence to aid me with his pen as Secre^r, 
tary. However, I have communicated will, 
some estimable persons, who, lam assured, ' 
possess your confidence, and who have con- 
firmed what fame had already taught me of 
you. But before communicating directly 
with your Excellency, it becomes my duty to 
obtain the most accurate information with 
regard to you, and'as to every thing which 
it is of importance for my mission to learn ; 
ami 1 confess, with pleasure, to your Excel- 
lency, that all that I now know, has added 
greatly to my hopes, and encouraged me to 
address you with the frankuess of u soldier, 
and with that interest which cannot be re- 
fused to those who have followed the military 
career. The virtuous King, who is at last re-t 
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stored to France,- -that King, equally admi- 
isble for the firmness and the mildness of 
his character, for the extent of his intel- 
ligence, and his contempt of every illiberal 
prejudice, — Louis XV III, lamented more 
than any one the atrocious measures 
adopted against General Toussaiot at the 
peace of 1802. That Chief, loyal and en- 
lightened, had, with almost the whole of the 
inhabitants of Hayti, taken up arms in fa- 
foor of the royal cause. He supported il 
several years with energy," and *had re-es- 
tablished order and cuiiivalion in Hayti, 
to the most astonishing extent. But when 
all Europe was bent under the yoke of 
Bonaparte, he felt that submhsion to that 
recognized tyrant became a matter of neces- 
sity. None of the acts of Gen. Toussaint 
were declaratory of independence; but Bona- 
parte, either to sacrifice a portion of the im- 
mense * armies which embarrassed him on 


the peace, or to lay hold of imaginary trea- 
sures, sent an array to St. Domingo, when he 
ought ouly to have sent rewards. The effect 
of this barbarous expedition was a second 
destruction of the colony, and the loss of 
General Toussaint. The' king would have 
considered this loss as irreparable, had not 
your Excellency succeeded to tho power of 
that celebrated man; and convinced that you 
are perfectly well-informed ns to your true 
interests, and as to every thing that has taken 
place in Europe; certain that the welfare of 
your country, your own, and that of your 
family and friends, will serve as the rule of 
your conduct, he has not doubted that you 
will act towards him as Toussaint would h;\ve 
acted if oow alive. I bring you, therefore, 
General, by the orders of that august Sove- 
reign, words of satisfaction and peace ; and 
though, from the height of his throoe, the 
most brilliant in Europe, he commands an 
army of 500,000 men, he has sent me singly 
to treat with you about your interests. We 
are no longer in the time of Bonaparte ; all 
the Sovereigns of Europe had leagued to 
poll down that usurper, nil remain united 
in order to secure the tranquillity of ail parls 
of the world. At this moment you may be- 
hold England punishing, at 1,500 leagues dis- 
tance, the United States of America, who had 
•chared to lend their support to the enemy of 
wder and of the repose of the world ? already 
the capital of that new empire has been com- 
mitted to the flames ; already its chief is 
flyiog; for not until these United States shall 
profess the principles of the Sovereigns of 
Europe, will England cease to overwhelm 
them with the weight of her terrible ven- 
geance : thus, as long as there shall remain a 
point on the globe where order is uol re-esta- 
blished, the Allied Sovereigns will not lay 
down their arms; they will remain united. 
it» order to finish their great work. If 


•Almost all these troops had served under 
Moreau, to whom they were very, much attached; 
bvtibe Generals were mostly partitaai of Bona- 
parte. 


you doubt this truth, General, your Ex- 
cellency has only to consult, by means 
of your agents, Ihe dispositions of Erg- 
laud, late the enemy of France, now her 
most faithful Ally, and they will attest 
the truth of what I have now said.-: 
General, if Bonaparte, wit h a great part of the 
forces of France, sunk under the inass of the 
forces of the Allies, who now can resist 
France united to alt Europe,— France be- 
come the ally of England ? And who doubti 
that Bonaparte must have rapidly consum- 
mated the infernal work of destruction 
which he began in 1802, if in 1803 England 
had not declared war against France, and 
thus broken, by its immense fleets, the colu- 
mn uication between France and St. Domin- 
go ? Every thing has been foreseen in tho 
treaty of peace between the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Not aware of the prudence and the 
principles of your Excellency, it was sup- 
posed that you might hesitate as la the 
course which you ought to pursue; and it 
was agreed, that, iu order to replace the po- 
pulation of Hayti, which, in such event* 
would be totally annihilated by the masscsof 
force brought against it, it was necessary 
that France should continue for several 
years the African Slave Trade, with tho 
double view of replacing the hands employed 
in cultivation, and forming soldiers, in imi- 
tation of the English. It would, douhtless, 
be useless to enter into details with a man 
of so superior an understanding as your Ex- 
cellency ; but it is proper, perhaps, that 
those great considerations should be pre- 
sented to the persons whom your Excellency 
honours with your confidence. If the al- 
liance of the Powers of Europe has had for 
its object the restoration of order, and the 
fall of the Usurper who incessantly disturbed 
it, the august Monarch*, who are parties to 
that alliance, did not on that ground display 
less esteem for the meritorious supporters of 
the glory and independence of France; for 
those illustrious warriors who, during 25 
years of calamities, never deserted the post 
of danger, and who saved their country both, 
from the horrors of civil war, and the dis- 
grace of dismemberment. The most wise, 
and geuerous of Kings, the virtuous Louis 
XVIII. has felt more sensibly than any of 
his great Allies the claims which these brave 
men had to the royal munificence, as well a & 
the public gratitude : they arc now loaded, 
with honours; they enjoy immense fortunes, 
and they bless the events which have given 
to their superb establishments that stability 
which an usurper could never have confer- 
red. Follow their example, General; pro- 
claim Louis XVI II. in Hayti, as they have 
proclaimed him in France, and not only ho?* 
nour and rewards await you, hut those whom, 
you designate shall receive marks of the sa- 
tisfaction of our Sovereign, and of the gra-. 
titude of our country; and the empire of 
prejudices, which is destroyed with the late 
reg/we, shall prove no obstacle to these re- f 
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wards being made equal to the greatness 
©f the services performed to the King. — 
Doubtless, if Bonaparte, from the height 
of the French throne, addressed to you the 
words of which I am now the hearer. 1 should 
lament your confiding in them. His success 
in policy was due to his deceitful art*, his 
perfidy equalled the power of his arms, and 
General Toussaint was not the only one who 
found out this by cruel and fatal experience: ' 
but the legitimate King of France, the august 
Successor of so many illustrious Sovereigns, 
thp descendant of St. Louis and Heury IV., 
has doubtless no need of the vile resorts of 
an usurper; his royal word is as sacred as 
bis race is ancient and venerable; and Louis 
XVIII. has said, like one of his magnanimous 
ancestors, “ that if good faith was banished 
the earth, it should still be found in the 
heart of Kings.” — Thus, then, what he pro- 
mises you. General, will be firm and stable: 
you cannot doubt it. But perhaps there are 
among your Generals persons who fear lest 
the chiefs sent by the Kinp, forgetting the 
instructions which they shall have received, 
and permitting themselves be influenced 
by Creoles and Emigrants, may re-establish 

f gradually the regime of prejudices. But be- 
leve me. General, the reign of prejudices is 
terminated for ever. It will as little revive 
in the French colonies as in France ; and 
who can suppose that they sti-1 exist in the 
latter country, when, by the side of the Mon- 
ihorencys, the Rohans, the Perigords, &c 
are seated the Soults, the Suchels, the Des- 
solles, &c . — when men of such different 
origin, though, equally illustrious, the one 
class for their own high exploits, and the 
other for those of their ancestors, sit as 
equals in the Chamber of Peers, aiufequally 
participate in the high dignities of the 
State? The King, who wishes that be- 
nefits be every where equally dispensed, will 
doubles act in this instance like tire Mo- 
narch* of Spain and Portugal, who, by let- 
ters of white, g'wc an individual, whatever be 
his colour, the privileges of a white. His 
royal power.which has equalised theNeys, the 
Soults, the Suchels, with the Montmorenc/a 
and the Rohan*, by an art of munificence 
and equity which all France applauded, can 
in like manner make a negro, or a mulatto, 
equal before the throne and the law, and in 
the intercourse of social life, to the fairest 
man in Picardy.— You will not force us, Ge- 
neral, to convert into soldiers the negroes, 
whom we are at this moment purchasing ou 
the coast of Africa ; you will not force us to 
Employ all possible means of destruction; 
you will not expose yourselves to witness the 
desertion of your battalions, who will soon 
be informed that the French discipline, [he 
most perfect in the world, does not enforce 
that excessive severity which you have so 
often exercised ; we know all your means of 
defence. When I say you, I mean the per- 
sons who are under your orders ; for I be- 
lieve you have too sound a head, too cnlight 


ened and noble an understanding, not to be 
satisfied with becomiug a great lord, or a 
general officer, under that ancient dynasty of 
the Bourbons, which Providence, in despite 
of all human calculations, seems to take a 
pleasure in perpetuating on the throne of our 
dear France; you will prefer becoming an 
illustrious servant of the great sovereign of 
the French, to the fate, more than preca- -*• 
rious, of a chief of revolted slaves. And if 
examples are necessary to lead you to imita- 
tion, behold the Generals Murat and Berna- 
dotte, who had been for several years chiefs, 
or kings, of nations whom their arms have 
illustrated, nobly descending from the thrones 
to which the effects of the French Revelation 
had raised them. Behold them, 1 say, nobly 
and volunlaril ^ descending from these thrones, 
in order to become great and illustrious 
Lords, and preferring legitimate and durable 
titles for themselves and their posterity, to 
the odious and precarious title of usurpers. 

For , do not deceive yourself General , — the 
Sovereigns of Europe , although they have 
made pence , have not returned the sword into 
the scabbard ; doubtless you are not igno- 
rant of what every body in Europe knows, al- 
though a thing not yet diplomatically pub- 
lished \ — that the principal articles of the com- 
pact , which all the European Sovereigns have 
just signed, on their royal honour, is to unite 
their armies , if need be, and to lend each 
other all necessary aid , In order to destroy all 
the Governments which have been the offspring 
of the French Revolution , whether in Europe , 
or in Ike New World. KNOW, ALSO, THAT 
IT IS GREAT BRITAIN, WHO IS THE 
CENTRE OK AND PRINCIPAL PARTY 


TO THIS CONVENTION : to which , a few 
months , sooner or later y every Government 
will find it necessary to submit : every Go- 
i~ernmcnt and every Potentate who shall re- 
fuse so to submit , must expect to be treated as 
traitors and brigands : whilst those who vo- 
luntarily and cheerfully shall prove them- 
selves honest and reasonable enough to ad- 
here lo these principles, in contributing to 
induce the people whom they govern to re- 
turn under the sway oflegitiraate sovereigns,' 
will obtain from these sovereigns a provision 
and an establishment not less honourable 
than permanent. — The last consideration 
which I shall submit to your Excellency it 
that of the morality and loyalty which cha- 
racterise the present Minister of the Marine. 

It is universally known, that, during the rule 
of the Constituent Assembly, where he con- 
stantly appeared as one of the most zealout 
defenders of the royal cause, hepver insisted 
upon the necessity as well as justice of ame- 
liorating the condition both of the blacks 
•and the men of colour. To pronounce the 
name of Malouet, is at once to recal the me- 


mory of the most exalted virtue, and of in- 
tegrity the most inflexible. Whatever may 
be promised by such a man will be as certain 
and as sacred as if (and I ask pardon for tho 
expression) the Deity had pledged himself t© 
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the^ngagement. — Be pleased to accept, Ge- 
neral, tbe sentiments. of high consideration 
with which 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

DAUXIOX LAVAYSSE, General.” 

“ P.S. Colouel Medina, who is associated 
to raj commission, will 'convey this dispaich 
to jour Excellency, and will be fouud de- 
aling of all your confidence. As a proof 
of the siocere loyalty by which I am ani- 
mated, I have subjoined a copy of the let It r 
^•hich 1 have addressed to General Potion. 
It was scarcely written when I was seized 
with an indisposition, which deprived me of 
the honour of addressing your Excellency 
at the same moment.” 


LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

Sitting of tbe General Council of the Nation, 
Hit October, ISI4, the Eleventh Year of the 
lodependencC of Hayti, and the Fouith Year 
•f hh Majesty’s Reign.— The following Address 
having been read, it was unanimously agreed, 
that the same should be presented to his Majesty : 

ADDRESS TO THE KING. 

Sixe,— I n the annals of the world no example" 
can be found of an overture for peace, accom- 
panied by such frightful and disgraceful circum- 
itances, as that made by the French General 
Daoxion Lavaysse, in the name and as the agent 
of his Majesty Louis XVIII.— Nations, Sove- 
ittgns,and even individuals, have certain rights, 
which are respected even by the most barbarous 
people, and no one is permitted to violate them. 
Bot if men in general have agreed to respect 
the«e rights, sanctioned by custom and public 
decorum, how much more odious it is that the 
£nvoy of an enlightened Monarch and nation 
has dared so openly to violate them !— What ! 
the most abominable tyrants, when they wished 
to oppress and impose on people the yoke of ty- 
ranny, employed perfidious means, and con- 
cealed their criminal enterprises by specious pre- 
texts, because they did not dare openly to vio- 
late public rights ; but the Envoy of the^Citig of 
the French impudently violates every right, and 
•ffen the greatest of insults to a free people, by 
proposing to them the alternative of slavery or 
4^tb! And to whom does this vile agent dare to 
•Stress this declaration of the atrocious inten- 
tww of his Government ? to your Majesty, the 
conqueror of the French, tbe defender of liberty 
and independence, to you. Sire, w ho have de- 
voted your whole life to the maintenance and de- 
fence of the iodestructible and eternal rights of 
raan— to your Majesty, who have always taken, 
as the rule of your conduct and actions, the ho- 
floor and glory of the Haytian people l He dares 
to propose to yon to descend from a throne 
where yon were placed by tbe love and grati- 
tode of your fellow citizeds !— Ob, extravagance 
of insolence and infamy * He dares to suspect 


your great soul of such an enormous perfidy I 
To whom do they dare to speak of masters and 
of slaves? To ns -to a free and independent 
people— to warriors covered with noble wounds 
received in the field of honour, who have rooted 
up the ancient tree of prejudices and slavery— 
to those warriors who, in a thousand combats, 
have made these barbarous colonials bite the 
dust. Anti now the remaining colonists who 
escaped our just vengeance, dare still to speak 
of the re-estahlishment of that detested reign 
which we have for ever cast off ! No, there shall 
never exist a master nor a slave in Ilayti I — 
Could yoor Majesty have expected such ex- 
cessive insult from a Sovereign whom fame has 
represented as a wise, good, and virtuous 
King, instructed in the school of adversity, and 
an cuemy of illiberal prejudices? How little 
ti u lli. Sire, is there in fame, when we compare 
events with her anticipations. Tbe first over- 
ture for peace, the first words of conciliation 
which are addressed to us in the name of this 
Prince, of Whom we had formed «o pleasing an 
idea, are outrageous insults. It is proposed to 
men who have been free for 25 years, who still 
have arms in their bands, to lay them down in 
order to take up again the fetters of ignominious 
and barbarous slavery ! In intimating to us these 
horrors, they veil them with the specious pre- 
text of peace and reconciliation ! Tht*y enve- 
lope the poniard of treason and perfidy in the 
honourable and seductive mantle of the liberal 
sentiments of justice and humanity of the French 
Monarch tow ards us l But on a sudden this vile 
agent, this anthropophagous monster, changing 
his language, taking a tone and atrocious cha- 
racter adapted to his odious mission, threatens 
to destroy our race and substitute anotbrr.— 
What justice ! what liberality ! what Immunity V 
— From this last proceed h>g of the French, doc* 
not every thing shew that the cause of the Ilay- 
tians is distinct from that of the people ? In fact, 
tuwhnf people, to what Sorcreigp, would any 
one have dared to propose conditions so base 
and degrading ? They despise us; they think ui 
so stupid as to suppose, that we want the instinct 
which animals posssess for their preservation.— 
What madness ! what excess of audacity, to dare 
to propose that we shall give ourselves up to the 
French, and submit to their odious dominion ! 
Is it for the benefits we have received that we 
should again take op the chains of servitude? Is' 
it for a Sovereign who is altogether a stranger to 
us, who never did any thing for us, that we 
should change our Master ? Is it, in short, 4or 
the purpose of being again delivered over to 
tortures, and of being devoured by dogs, that we 
should renounce the fruits of twenty-five years 
battles ? What, then, have we now ia common 
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with that people ? Have we not broken nil the 
bonds that could unite us with them ? We have 
changed tlie name, the life, the manners. We 
bear ho resemblance to the French — -these 
r pBlffii| r ceased io persecute us, and 
wb«#ifrj0|^ab!ior. Why, then, should we submit 
to the i'.ile* of t ! - r , :n:ir I to groan under 

Barbarians! 

They dare to despise us! They think us un- 
worthy of ng of liberty and indepen- 

dence! They think that we are not capable of 
sublime sentiments, or of those generous im- 
pulses which form heroes, and make men mas- 
ters of their own destinies! hat they are de- 
ceived. Let them know something of the mag- 
nanimity, the energy, and the courage of the 
people whom they dare to outrage! Our will is to 
be free ; and we shall be so in spite of tyrants ! — 
Oh ! if our cause should be separated from that 
of other people 5 if injustice should prevail over 
equity in this enlightened age; if our tyrants 
should at length be able to tr iumph over us, let 
the glory of the Ifaytian people at least staid 
unequalled in the annals of nations;— Yes, we 
solemnly pledge ourselves that, sooner than re- 
nounce liberty and independence, our entire race 
# hall be exterminated. But before any* French- 
man gains a footing here, let Hayti becone a 
vast desert; let our towns, our manufactures, 
our dwellings, become a prey to the flames. Let 
each of us multiply his force— redouble his ener- 
gy and his courage, in imolating to our just fury 
thousands of those tygers who are alienated from 
our blood! Let Hayti present nothing but a 
heap of ruins ; let terrified countenances meet 
nothing but sights of death, destruction, and ven- 
geance ! Let posterity have to say, on beholding 
these ruins, * Here lived a free and generous 
people; tyrants wanted to strip them of their 
liberty, but they resolved to perish sooner than 
part with it !’ Posterity will applaud this act of 
magnanimity. Oh ! will there be a human being 
so destitute of geuerosity as to refuse us his ad- 
miration, his esteem, and his good wishes? — In 
the political wars carried on among civilized 
States, tli» armies fight, and the people live in 
peace. But in a war of extermination, such as 
that with which w e have been threatened, when 
every man thinks of defending his home, the 
tombf of his parents, his liberty, his indepen- 
dence, what, do I say ? bis very existence, and 


that of his wife and children, it Is then a war 
of man against man ; women aud boys are in a 
state of war : all are in arms ; all the evil we can 
do our enemy is a sacred duty ; all means of de- 
struction are lawful for us to use. We shall re- 
vive those dreadful examples of exasperation 
among people who terrified the earth ! Posterity 
will shudder with horror ; but far from blaming 
us, it will only impute these acts to the perversity 
of the age, to tyrants, and to necessity I Bu, 
this will never happeu-it is Impossible.— Hayti 
is invincible; arid justice, as well as the cause 
of justice, w ill bear her triumphant through all 
obstacles. No, never shall this execrable enter- 
prise take place. There js honour, there is glory 
among the Sovereigns and people of Europe; 
and Groat Britain, that Liberator of the World, 
will prevent such an abomination ! 

SPEECH of KING HEN It Y (CHRISTO PHE) 

IN ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS OF THE GRAND 

COUNCIL OF THE HA YTIAN NATION, RELATIVE 

TO THE LETTER OF M. DAUVION -LAV A YSSE. 

OCT. 27, 1814. 

Haytians ! your sentiments, your generous re* 
solution, are worthy of us : your King shall al- 
ways be worthy of you. Our indignation is at 
its height. Let Hayti, from this moment, be 
only one vast camp ; let us prepare to combat 
those tyrants who threaten us with chains, sla- 
very, and death. Haytians I the whole world 
ha* its eyes fixed jp^oq^is $ our conduct must con- 
found our calumniators, and justify ihc opinion 
which philanthropists have formed of us. Let us 
rhlly-let us have but one and tlie same wish — 
that of exterminating oar tyrants. Oi. the una- 
nimous co-operation of our union, of our c.Toits, 
will depend the prompt success of our cause/ 
Let us exhibit to posterity great example of 
courage ; let us combat witn glory, and be>f-' 
faced from the rank of nations, rather than re- 
nounce liberty and independence. A King, we 
know how to live and die like a King : you 
shall always see us at your head, sharing ioyoui* 
perils and dangers. Should it so happen that we 
cease to exist before consolidating your rights, 
call to m’unl our actions ; and should our tyrant 
so far succeed as to endanger your liberty and 
independence, disinter my bones j they will 
still lead you to victory, and enable you to tri- 
umph over our implacable and eternal enemies. ‘ 
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Pf.acf. being now happily concluded 
with the country of freedom , it will not 

be necessary for me to occupy so large 
a portion t>£ the Register, as I lately 
frave, with observations relating to it. 
But, still this country, now nearly as 
much above alt others in military and 
naval prowess as she is, and long has 
been, in civil, religious, and political 
liberty; still this favoured country, 
this asylum and example to the op- 
pressed of all other* nations, must con- 
tinue to be a deeply interesting object 
with every one, whom I wish to see 
amongst my readers. I shall, there- 
fore^ in future, write of the affairs of 
America under one general title, num- 
bering the several articles from No. I, 
onwards. — Previous to the war, I wrote 
several articles, under the form of 
Letter $ and otherwise; during the war 
e great many more. And, I am of 
opinion, if all these were collected to- 
gether, from the month of July, 1810, 
to the 14th of this present month of 
Januaiy, 1815, they would be found 
to contain as good a history of this im- 
portant struggle, as is likely to appear 
in any other shape. The rise, the pro- 
gress, the termination, are all here to be 
round very amply detailed. The views 
op both sides ; the passions, the pre- 
judices ; *tiie means made use of to 
delude the people of England. The 
effect of the Tesult of the contest on 
men’s minds. All will here be found 
to have been faithfully recorded; that 
is to say, as far as I have dared to go ; 
and for the restraint, which I have 
been under, and for which no human 
ingenuity could liafe compensated, the 
judicious and impartial reader will 
make a suitable allowance. This, 
however, is only said as to our side of 
the water ; for, in the country of free- 
dom, die naked truth will be told. 
There ev.ery man will write and publish 
Mat he pleases; there discussions will 


be really free ; there no man wiA lia- 
ble while he writes; and tlierc truth 
must and will prevail.— It is often ob- 
served, that history , to be impartial , 

must be written tong qfter the date of 
the events of which it is a record. 
This is a strange' notion. It is so con- 
trary to every rule of common life, 
that it naturally staggers one. If we 
want to keep our accounts, or there* 
cords of any proceedings in life, accu- 
rately, we never lose a moment in 
minuting the facts down as they oc- 
cur. If evidence is given from a writ- 
ten paper, it must, to make the evi- 
dence good, have been written at the 
moment that the facts occurred. How 
strange, then is it, that, for history to 
be true, it must be written a century, 
or two, after the period, to which it 
relates; That is to say; that, fo come 
at the real truth of any national oc- 
currence, in order to arrive at a just 
decision upon the conduct of a nation, 
you must enter upon the inquiry after 
all the witnesses are dead, and after 
all the springs, hidden from common 
eyeB, and which no man has dared to 
record an account of in print, are wholly 
forgotten and are sunk, for ever, out of 
sight. It is said, that, at the time 
when the events occur, the historian 
is too near to the passions and preju- 
dices of the times, and is too likely to 
partake of them. But, at a hundred 
years after the events, what has he to 
refer to but writings of the times; and, 
how, then, is he more likely to get at 
the truth? We suppose the historian 
to seek earnestly for truth; and is he 
more likely to get at it, when all the 
springs are forgotten and all the wit- 
nesses dead, than when he has access 
to them all 1 — The real state of the 
case is this: the historian DARES 
NOT write a true history of present 
events, and a true description of the 
character of public institutions, estab- 
lishments, laws, and men, in any coun- 
try except America, Truth , in Eng- 
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land, may be a LIBEL ~ libels are 
punished more severely than the great- 
e t part of felonies, as my Lord Folk- 
stonk shewed, in the House of 
Common^ from art examination of the 
Nov, gar \*%lcndan »t is well 

known, answering a charge of 

libel, the % tVTll of what you have 
Written, or published, is not allowed 
EVEN xO BE (»l\ EN IN EVIDENCE. 
This is the real, and the only ground 
for pretending, that history ought to he 
written long alter the period to which 
it relates. But, how are you bettered by 
length of time ! lias a libel here to speak 
evil of the dead. The dead Villain must 
not, if it give offence to certain persons, 
be truly characterized ; and, remember, 
that the sources, to which the historian 
has to refer, are precisely those which 
have been created under this law of libel. 
In the great Republic of America, the 
case is wholly different. There, any man 
may publish any thing that he phases of 
public measures, or public men , provided 
that he coniine himself to truth in w hat 
he asserts Uhe facts. There any opinions 
may be published; but, here, even opi- 
nions expose writers, printers, and pub- 
lisbers to punishment; and, observe, 
that that which a man may say in a 
private letter , is held to he pub- 
lished , and if determined to be libel- 
lous, liable to punishment. — Well may 
we hold it to be a maxim, that the 
writing of history ought to he delayed 
until a remote period ^ but it would he 
a much more sensible maxim, that no 
history, written under sUch circum- 
stances, (with a law that punishes libels 
oil the dead) ought ever to be regarded 
as any thing better than a sort of poli- 
tical romance. There is no reason, 
however, why a history of this war 
should not immediately he written 2 and 
published in the Republic, with whom, 
thank the Ministers, and the President, 
and tlie brave Republicans we are now 
at peace. From that country we may 
now f receive such a history. It might 
be a little too strong to be published 
here; or even to rbe sold here. But 
those who wished for copies might get 
them through private channels; though, 
1 ought to observe, for tire good of the 
unwary’, that to hud a book, or, to shew 
k book, to another person, is to publish 
a book in the eye of our sharp-sighted 
libel law. Nevertheless, if some able 
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and animated pen, set to work on this 
fine subject, a subject so closely con- 
nected with the cause of Freedom all 
over the world, there is no doubt of its 
obtaining circulation, even in England ; 
and while it would be sure, by mean* 
of a French translation, to be read all 
over the Continent, where it must pro- 
duce a prodigious effect. But I hope 
to see nothing of the maudling kind; 
nothing of the milk and water ; nothing 
of the “ gentlemanly 71 sort ; no mincing 
of the matter. But, a real, true , his- 
toTv, applying to persons and acts the 
appellations which justice assigns them. 
If such a work were published, rather, 
than not possess a copy, I would make 
one of my sons traverse the Atlantic, 
expressly to fetch it to me. I hope, 
hojvever, that some man, in America, 
who feels upon the subject as 1 feel, 
will take the trouble to convey to me 
| by a safe hand (not through the Post. 
Office) a copy or two of the first work 
of the above description that shall ap- 
pear. But mind, I should despise any 
history which should not speak of 
ALL the actors, on both sides, without 
tile smallest regard to the humbug and 
palaver of the day, applying to their 
actions and their characters, and their 
motives, the plainest as well as the 
truest of epithets and terms, I want 
to have it ail out. I am not much dis- 
posed to be unhappy. I never meet 
calamity half way. But really, such a 
i work; the reading of such a work, 
hearing my children read it, would 
make up for years of misery, if I had 
passed such; and it would be much 
more than a compensation for all the 
sufierings of my life. In short, I have: 
set my heart on this thing, and, if 1 am 
disappointed, I shall be gritved more 
than 1 ever yet have been; ten thou- 
sand times more than I was, when I 
| heard the sentence of Judge Gross 
on me of two year's imprisonment in 
! Newgate, a thousand pounds tine to 
the King, and seven years bound to 
good behaviour afterwards, in bonds of 
6,000 pounds, for having written about 
the hogging of English local militia- 
men at Ely, and about German dra- 
goons. But, why should I be disap- 
pointed! Have 1 not, if no one els* 
will take up tlie pgn, a som to take it up 
in the cause of truth and liberty! Tbit 
world is wide; and now it is open.^ 
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In the mean while let us not neglect 
that which is yet within our own power. 
We ought to keep the Republic con- 
stantly before our eyas. Though w$ 
make her less tlie subject of observa- 
tion than we have done for some time 
past, we ought never to lose sight of 
her. The enemies of liberty are al- 
ways on the watch to assail, through 
her sides, the object of their mortal 
hatred ; and, therefore, we ought to 
lose no occasion of facing and of fight- 
ing them. In order to facilitate refer- 
ence, and to give something of unifor- 
mity of arrangement to the matter in 
the Register, relating to America, I in- 
tend to insert, under one general head, 
all such matter of my own writing, and 
to mention under that general head the 
several*opics treated of, in the following 
manner. 

No. I. 

AMERiCA.--Mr. Hunt’s motion and 
Sir John Cox Hippisley’s speech re- 
specting her.— The Courier's attack on 
Mr. Binns, a publisher at Philadelphia. 

At a Meeting of the county of Somer- 
set, on the Otli instant, a curious occur- 
rence took place w ith regard to the peace 
with America. I will first give the ac- 
count of it from the Times newspaper 
of the 16th instant, and make on it such 
observations as most naturally present 
themselves. The reader should first be 
informed, however, that the meeting was 
Reid for the purpose of discussing a pe- 
tition to Parliament against the Property 
Tax, or Tax upon Income , which tax 
ought, by law, to expire in a few months, 
but which tax it is supposed the govern- 
ment means to propose the continuation , 
or revival . — The following is the report of 
the TiafES:— “ On Monday last, at the 
** meeting of the freeholders, &c. holden 
at Wells, to petition Parliament for the 
** repeajaf the Property-tax, after the busi- ! 
** ness of the day was disposed of (an ac- 
“ count of whieh has already appeared 
** in this paper). — Mr. Hunt remarked, 
“ that the meeting should not disperse 
without expressing its thankfulness to 
“ those by whose efforts peace had been 
made between us and America. He 
"* therefore read a resolution, which he 
** submitted for their approbation: “That 
*' the thanks of this meeting are due to 
€( those by whose exertions peace with 
" the Americans, the only fret remain - 
" i*g ptople in the world, has been re- 


“ stored to this „poutfry/’ -Sir X. C. 
“ Hippisley ^ what- 

“ ever for 
tf free people M 

libel am Joflijhi s 

part, he HAT^ttSHttfe^lEjMeANS. 
They were a sttnef mfp&’W the Go- 
vernment of France** andh-(tome ex- 
pressions of disapprobation arose ) when 
Mr. Dickinson' said, that he certainly 
must join in deprecating the lesobi- 
tion. lie hoped the meeting would 
not consent to compliment any nation 
at the expense tf our own, and tf 
every other in the globe. He had 
considerable reason for beUeying, that 
the Congress at Vienna was now em- 
ployed in endeavouring to unrivet the 
chains of the offering Africans; and 
engaged, as the Powers tf Europe 
were, in so sacred a cause, he could 
not cc^sent that any aspersion, direct 
or indirect, should be cast upon them* 
Mr. HfJIfT then requested the Sheriff 
to put the resolution, which, upon the 
shew of hands, was. negatived by a 
very considerable majority . " Whether 
there be any free country in the world, 
still remaining, besides the Republic of 
America, is a question that I do not 
choose to decide, or to give my opinion 
upon. But, 1 cannot help observing, 
that the question was decided in the nega- 
tive by a meeting of the county of So- 
merset only by “ a considerable majority 
and, I must further observe, that the re- 
port of this “ considerable majority" cornea 
to us through the Times newspaper , that 
channel of skunk-like abuse of America 
and all that is American. Let it be re- 
membered, too, that the power of de- 
ciding who had the majority lay wholly 
and absolutely with the Sineriflf, who is 
an officer appointed by the crown. This 
being the case, the words, “ considerable 
“ majority" will be pretty well understood 
to mean any thing but a large majority ; 
and, perhaps, some people may doubt 
whether there was any majority at alL 
At any rate, the County of Somerset 
divided upon the question of, whether 
America was, or was not, the only free 
* country left in the world. This was, at 
least, a question for which wuny were in 
the affirmative. It was received and put to 
the* vote without any marks of disappro* 
bation ; while, on the other hand, he 
B % 
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was Afaed, wh6 said that he fitted the lished as yours. But, Sir John, why do K 
• Americans, and who called them the you HATE the Americans? You cannot, 
Waves of the FYenck^Govcrnment. And surely, hate them because they pay their 
-why, good Sfr you hate the President only about six thousand pounds 

Americans? they done to a year, not half so much as our A pot he- 

you? You they are the slaves c ary General receives. You, surely, 

of the Government of France ; but you cannot hate them because they do not 
do hot find it convenient to produce any pay in the gross amount of their taxes 
proof of wbat you say. This* Sir John, as much as we pay for the mere collec- 
ts one of the old state falsehoods of the tion and management of ours. You, 
Tiffies newspaper, which you are retailing surely, cannot hate them because they 
at second-hand like a Grub-street pedlar, keep no sinecure placemen, and no 
You are, in this instance, a poor crawl- pensioners* except to such as have ac- 
ing imitator of a wretched grinder of paid- tually rendered them services, and to 
for paragraphs. Prove , or attempt to them grant pensions otfly by vote of 
prove what you say. Attempt, at least, their real representatives. You, surely, 
to ptove, that the Americans are the cannot hate them because, in their coun- 
slaves, or have been, the slaves of the try, the press is really free, and truth 
French; or, you must be content to go cannot be a libel . You, surely, cannot 
about saddled with the ubarge of having hate them because they have shewn 
made an assertion, without being either that a cheap government is, in Ret, the 
able or willing to shew it to be true. I strongest of all governments, standing in 
asfcert* . that the Americans were not, in no need of the troops or of treason laws 
any shape or degree, subservient to France, to defend it in times even of actual 
I assert, that they all along ao#*d the part invasion. You may, indeed, pity them 
of a nation truly independent. I assert, because they are destitute of the honour 
that they, in no case, shew*#* partiality of being governed by some illustrious 
for the Government of Napoleon. If family; because they are destitute of 
any proof were wanted of their having Dukes, Royal and others, of {dost Noble 
placed no reliance upon France , we have Marquises, of Earls, Viscounts and Ba- 
it in the fact, the fact so honourable, so rons; because they are destitute of 
; glorious to them, and so unfortunate for Knights of the Garter, Thistlc^and Bath* 
us; I mean the fact of their con tinning Gr*uKhCrosse 9 , Commanders and Com*- 
the contest after Napoleon was put down, pan ions ; because they arc, in spite of 
and still, as firmly as before, refusing to the efforts of theMassachusetts’ intriguers, 
give up to us one single point , though still destitute of Illustrious Highnesses, 
they saw ws allied with all Europe, and Right Honourablcs, Honourables, and 
though they saw the whole of dur mon- Esquires; because they are destitute pf 
sttous force directed against them, having long robes and big wigs, and see their 
no other enemy to contend with. This lawyers, of all ranks, in plain coats 6f 
j proves that they placed no reliance upon grey, brown, or blue, as chance may 
France. When they declared war, they determine ; because they are destitute 
saw us With a powerful enemy in Europe.! of - a Church established bylaw and of 
Upon that circumstance they, of course, tytlics: you, may, indeed, pit^ibe Re- 
calculated, as they had a right to do ; publicans on these accounts; but. Sir 
but, when that enemy, contrary to their John, it would be cruel to hate them, 
expectation, was put down all of a stub To hate is not the act of a Christian, 
den, and the whole of our enorawms.force and very illy becomes a man like your- 
was bent against America, she was not in- self, who has been a hero, a perfect dra- 
tifnidated. She still set us at defiance ; gon, in combating the anti-christian prin- 
she faced us; shefoughtus; and, at the ciples of the French Revolution. Pity, 
end of a few months, instead of receiving the Americans* Sir John. Forgive them, 
a Vice Jftoi at Washington, as w e had Sir John. Pray for them, Sir John. But 
been told she would, she brought us to do not hate them, thou life and for- 
make peace with her without her giving up tune defender of our holy religion. Pray 
n . to us otic single point of any sort. Deny that they may speedily have a King and 
this, if you can. Sir John; and, if yotv Royal Family, with a Commander in Chief 
cannot, answer to the people of Somerset and Field Marshals ; that they may have . 
' fat the speech, which tjte Times lias pub- a Civil List and Sinecures; that they may 

pjfooauta, 
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have Lords, Dukes, Graml-Crosses, 
Clergy, Regular Army, and tythes ; pray 
for these things, in their behalf, as long 
as you please; pray that the Americans 
may hare as good a government as we 
have; but, because they have it not, do 
not hate them. I was really very happy 
to perceive, that you were hissed for this 
sentiment, at the County Meeting. I 
was happy to perceive it, because it was 
a sign, that the people of England are 
coming to their senses upon this the most 
important of all subjects. Why could 
you i)ot liave expressed yourself in terms, 
less hostile to every generous and humane 
feeling! I confess, that Mr. Hunt's mo- 
tion, though if he thought it true , he was 
right in making it, might fairly be objected 
to by any one who thought differently. But, 
you migbt have reprobated the endeavour 
To describe Englaud as not free , (if you 
regarded her as being free) without say- 
ing that you hated the Americans. This 
it was, that shocked the meeting, and, 
accordingly it hooted you, as appears 
from the report, as published even by 
the Times newspaper. Every effort 
ought now to be made to produce recon- 
ciliation with America; and, you appear 
to have done all that you were able to do, 
to perpetuate the animosities engendered 
by the war. Mr. Dickinson managed 
im opposition to the motion more adroitly. 
He ooienred, that the holy-war Powers, 
bow in Congress at Vienna, were, “ he had 
eemndcrabU reason to believe,” engaged 
in an effort to unrivet the chains of the 
African slave, and, therefore, he could 
not consent to any . motion that mi<rht 
seem to glance against their people being 
free. So, Mr. Dickinson concluded, 
it seems, that, if tlie “ sacred-cause” 
powers should settle upon some general 
prohibit/^ against the increase of slaves 
tn the West Indies, there cannot possibly 
remain any thing like slavery in Russia, 
Prussia, Poland, Germany, Bohemia, 
‘lYansyl vania, Sclavonia, Italy, Spain, or 
Portugal. I should like to have heard 
the chain of argument, through which 
tins member for Somerset arrived at such 
a conclusion from such premises. I sup- 
pose that it must have been something 
m this way: That die w sacred-cause” 
powys are aH perfectly sincere ip tbeir 
•professions ; dial, being so, it is impos- 
sible to believe, that they would shew so 
‘ ‘ for the freeing of the Afri- 

|%hUe1bey held their own subjects 



in slavery ; and, that, therefore , it is im- 
possible to believe, that the people of 
Russia, anti Germany, and Hungary, are. 

not all perfectly fiee. 1 dare say, that 
Mr. Dickinson said a oreat deal more 
Upon the subject; and produced facts 
as well as arguments to prove, that Mr. 
Hunt's motion was an unjust attack 
upon those powers ; and, I confess, that 
it would be a .great treat to me to see 
those facts upon paper. 

Mr. Binns, a publisher in Pftiladel- 
phia .— In the Courier of a few days 
back, there appeared an article from an 
American paper, pointing out some of 
the means, which die government of that 
country ought to employ to annoy and 
injure England ; and, the Courier, at the 
head of the article, observes, that it is 
taken' from a paper, published by one 
Binns, who was engaged in " the 
" TREASONABLE plot of O’Connor." 
The article contained a very urgent re- 
commendation to the Congress to pass 
efficient laws for providing comfortable 
means of Subsistence ^or English de- 
serters ; and also to pass laws for the 
destruction of English commerce by Ame- 
rican privateers. Now, it does, and it 
must give one pain to see an Englishman 
exerting, with so much zeal, his talents and 
the powerful means of the press against 
his native countiy, that country being 
ours as well as his, and containing, a# 
we know it does, so many excellent in* 
dividuals, such a mass of industry, in- 
tegrity^ and virtue of every sort, But* 
let us m just : let us look at the other 
side ; let us consider the cause of this 
hostility iu Mr. Binns ; and every can- 
did man, though he may still, and will 
still be sorry to see, that England has 
such powerful enemies (for a press really 
free is all power) in her own children 
will be less disposed, I do not say to 
blame , but certainly less disposed to abuse 
Mr, Binns, This malignant writer calls 
him a TRAITOR, This is false* He 
was, indeed, tried on a charge of High 
Treason; but, though the greatest talents 
were employed against him, he was found 
to ha " NOT GUILTY * and was, ac- 
cordingly, DISCHARGED by the Judge, 
He was taken up in virtue ox a warrant 
from the Secretary of State , the Habeas 
Corpus Act being then suspended; he 
was imprisoned in die Tower ; he was 
conveyed ,to Maidstone to be tried ; he 
was there declared to be NOT GUILTY, 
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and was discharged,; and then he quitted 
the country, went td^merica, there be- 
came a citizen of that country, carrying 
w ith him the recollection of what he bad 
actually undergone, and of the risks that 
he had run in nis uative land. Besides, 
wfe must not overlook the state of the 
country at that time, and the dangers, to 
which every man, called a Jacobin was 
eiposed. A strong and most curious 
fee t; relating to this point, came out on 
Mr.- B ijins's trial M t. Plomer, who 
Is ijlow the Vice Chancellor, was a Counsel 
for the prisoners, and a most able Counsel 
he w'as. Just as the Jury were about to 
he impannelled, he applied to the Court 
to have read the following AFFIDAVIT 
and LETTER, which Letter, as the reader 
wfll $ee, was written by a Clergyman of 
ike Church of England, darned Arthur 
Y oufcG, to a Mr. Gamaliel LLoyd, 
,his acquaintance and friend. I shall in- 
sert the two documents, just as they stand 
iii the State Trials, published in 1708, by 
Mr. Gtjrnky. 

“ Kent to wit.— The Kihg against 
***, James O'CoYigly otketicise called 
** James Qhigh y Otherwise called James 
“John Fivey, Arthur O’Conner, Esq. 
44 John Binns , John Alleh , and Jeremiah 
** Leary , on a charge d/ high treason.” 

44 Gamaliel Lloyd, Af Btiry St. Ed* 

* founds, in the county of Suffolk, Esq. 

maketh oath and saith, tlifct he this de- 

** ponent did, on or about the Urd day of 
* 4 May instdm, VcceiVe the letter litre- 
**• unto annexed from Arthur Young of 

* Bradftetd, iA the County bf%Sum>Ik, 
w Cterti, and thht he hath frequently rq- 
** ceived letters and corresponded With 
49 the said Arthur Yoting, ahd that he 
* 4 verily believes that the said letter is 
* 4 Written by, and in the proper hand wri- 
* 4 ring of, the «dd Arthur Youngs And 
<*this deponent ftfther saith, mat he 
** saw and Conversed \Vfth the said A r- 

* tbur Young oh the l$th day of May 

* instant; afrcr tl}fc Ehsponcirt had been 
%4 Served \vitfi a writ of subpoena Requiring 
* 4 hft attendance at Maidstone, in the 
*• county of Kent ‘ bh the *21st day of 
h*May ins taut, wira the said annexed Jet* 
^ters, ujxrn which occasion this'tfepo- 
'•nent Infontfed the said Arthur Youug 
^that ht Was so sttbptenaqd for the 
** purpose aforesaid, and urged the said 
*• Arthur Young to derfoe to Maidstone 
• 4 tfforeshid, and ihect the charge, and 

* tatfwim to his fault to the best way he 


was able, concerning which he hesi- 
tated, but be seemed disposed to 
'* come, if there was a place in the 
coach for him. And this depo- 
nent further saith, that the mother 
of the said Arthur Young being 
present on the said last mentioned oc« 
casion, also urged the said Arthur 
44 Young to inform her of the names of 
44 the Jurors mentioned in the said letter 
(< to whom he had spoken, as stated iq 
“ the said letter, but lie refused to com*- 
“ ply with her said request, whereupon 
44 this deponent advised the said Arthur 
44 Young to consult Mr. Forbes, an at- 
“ tofney, and a relation of his as to whgt 
14 Would be best for him to do, and to 
“ act accordingly, to which he the said 
44 Arthur Young seemed to this deponent 
44 to assent. 

44 Slvorn in Court at Maidstone, 

44 the County of Kent, May 21, 

44 1798, before F. BCLLER* 

“Gamaliel Lloyd.” 
44 Dear Sir, — I dined yesterday with 
44 three of the Jurymen of the Blackbunp 
u Hundred, who have been summoned to 
44 Maidstone to the trial of O'Copnor and 
kt Co.; and it is not a little singular, that 
44 not one yeoman of this district should 
“ have been summoned to an Assize for 
tills county, nor to any of the Quarter 
Sessions (excepting the Midsummer) ,&r 
44 more than fitly years. These three 
nlen are wealthy yeomen, and parti- 
sans of the 44 Sigh Court Party.” Now 
this is as it ought to he, aud as thuy 
are good farmers and much in my in- 
terest , tb be sure I exerted all my elo- 
quence to convince them how abso- 
lutely necessary it is, at the present 
moment, for the security of the realm, 

“That the felons should 

44 SWING. 1 represented to*Jtcm, that 
44 the acquittal' of Hardy and Co. -laid 
44 the foundation of the present conspi- 
racy, the Manchester London Corres- 
ponding, &c. <Vc. d urged them, >?/ 
44 Ull possible mans m vuj power, TO 
44 HANG THEM THROUGH MERCY, 
44 a momenta to others; that bud the 
44 others have suffered, the doep laid con- 
44 spiracy which is coming to light would 
44 have necessarily crushed in its fo- 
44 fancy* These, vvitli mpuy other argu- 
* 4 meuU, I pressed, with * view that they 
44 should go into Court avowedly deter , 
44 mined in their verdict. NO MATTER 
44 ^VUAT THE EVIDENCE, Aw wWh 
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" cent man committed to gaol never offers 
" a bribe to a turnkey to let him escape, 
" O'Connor did this* to my knowledge. 
" And although THE JUDGE IS SUF- 
FICIENTLY STERN, AND SELDOM 
" ACQUITS WHEN HANGING IS 
" NECESSARY, the only fear I have is, 
" that when the Jury is impannelled, the 
" " Blues” may gain the ascendancy. In 
4 * short, I pressed the matter so much 
" upon their senses, that if any one of 
" the three is chosen; I think something 
“ may be done . These three men have 
" gained their good fortunes by forming, 
" and I tliink they are NOW thoroughly 
" sensibkTHATTHEY WOULD LOSE 
" EVERY SHILLING BY ACQUIT- 
" TING THESE FELONS. I have seen, 
" Sir, that detested shdre, that atrocious 
" land of despotism, from Shakspearc’s 
" cliffs, Calais steeples, and truly I shud- 
" dered not at the precipice, but by con- 
" templating the vicinity to me of a mis- 
“ creant crew of hellions vomiting their im- 
" potent vengeance, and already satiating 
" their bloody appetites upon my country. 
" Ah, my good Sir, we are safe ; it is 
" next to a moral impossibility that in 
" Sussex or Kent they could land in 
"forfle; the batteries, forts, &c. are so 
" numerous, that hardly a gun-boat could 
""escape being blown to atoms. But 
" Ireland, alas 1 alas ! it is lost, Sir, I 
" fenrit is gone. Here Government are 
" now expending hundreds of thousands 
" in fortifying what can never be at- 
tacked ; they are fortifying the Castle 
" with out-works, ravelings, counter- 
ft scarps, and immense ditches, and they 
"are absolutely furrowinjg under the 
" rocks for barracks ; it is, indeed, a most 
" prodigious undertaking, but absolutely 
" useless. It is a pity, indeed it is, 
when money is so muen wanted, to see 
** it so wantonly wasted, and all done in 
" throwing down thecliff upon the beach. 
" Remember me to Mrs. L. and your fa- 
" mily, assure her we all expect a re- 
94 publican visitation here. This ^ounty 
•‘is split into party ; but I never enter 
" the habitation of a yeoman but I see 
44 the sword of its owner suspended ; 
44 glorious SIGHT ! But the militja, O 
" Lord ! at Horsham, Shoreham, Ash- 
" ford, Battle, Lewes, Brighton, Riug- 
f< mer, Arc. Arc. I very seldom meet 
4 ‘ with a sober man, 'tis nothing but a 
" dreary sight of drunkenness. Fin^ sol- 
? fliers inaction! their pay, their p^y so 


“ extravagant I liave now as fine a sight 
44 of the chalk-hill opposite as ever was 
" seen. The sun is setting upori that 
* vile land, and presents an object not a 

little disagreeable. 

“ YouFs truly, 

44 Dover, May-day. 44 A. Young * 
Addressed “ Gamaliel Lloyd, Esjj. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk.” 

Now, the reader wiH bear in mind, that 
Mr. Binns would probably have had 
these three men, amongst his jurors, if Mr. 
Lloyd had not made the letter qf the 
Reverend Gentleman known. This let- 
ter is an instance of the length, to w hich 
men went at the time when Mr. Binns 
was prosecuted ; and when he left Eng- 
land. Can any just man say, ^hen, that 
he blames Mr. Binns for seeking an 
asylum in America ? And, if he cannot 
blame him for seeking that asylum, 
can he blame him for acting the part of a 
patriotic citizen towards his adopted 
country ; or, rather, towards the country 
which has adopted him? How £reat g> 
ever may be our sorrow at seeing the 
arms, and the more powerful pen's, ,of 
Englishmen wielded With such effect too, 
against England, our accusations against 
them ought, at any rate, to be confined 
within the bounds qf truth. And, does 
this foolish and base writer in the Courier 
imagine, that he will, by abusing Mr. 
Binns, and falsely accusing him, dimi- 
nish the powers of his pen? Mr. Binhs* 
safe on the other side of the Atlantic, 
may, probably, laugh at his calumniator's 
malice ; but, if it lms any effect at all on 
him, that effect must be to make him 
more zealous in his hostility against Eng- 
land. It is a fact, of which I have no 
doubt at all, that, if ever our country ex* 
periences any serious calamity from the 
power of America, she will owe no small 
portion of it to the revenge of men, who 
have emigrated from her. The native 
Americans are brave, ingenious, enterpris- 
ing beyond any other people in the world j 
but, still the accession, of hundreds .of 
men of talent, burning with revenge and 
communicating that passion to their chiL 
dren, must have dreadful weight in the 
scale of hostility. Is it not, therefore, 
a species of madness in a man, who af- 
fects to write on the side of the English 
government, to resort to all the means in 
his power to keep that revenge alive ? Iq 
America the paths of political power ^re 
open to all its citizens, adopted as well as 
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native j and* is it to be expected, that 
we shall not feel the effect of this abuse, 
whenever that power glides into the hands 
of those who are thus abused ? America 
is % now upon the pinnacle of fame. Her 
power must grow /till it be great. Eng- 
land must and will feel the effect of that 
power; but, it b very unwise to endea- 
vour to enlist against her the perpetuation 
of that revenge, which might otherwise 
die away with time. 


" MURDER! MURDER r 
'* This is the good old cry against 
41 cruelty and oppression: never had any 
•' more occasion to raise it than I have. 

S' A most ungrateful clamour is raised 
"'"against, toy existence, though in the 
S' course of nature my dissolution cannot 
be far dbtaht. The English nation is 
K S* indebted to me, much, for carrying 
* 4 ' Lord Wellington and his brave troops, 
u ‘ through a course of brilliant victoxies . 

" The naval superiority of England has 
I ** been sustained by my ai$i ; the Ameri - 
.f' can navy has hid ifs head under the 
* 4t Waters of its ogyt harbours at the ap- 
*' proach of my power: and yet meetings 
' " are now holding in many parts of Eog- 
i € * land at wfjich I stigmatized a ajcrtul, 

S' dpressive; as most tyrannic al and iniqui- 
H tons . Now, considering the very impor- 
‘ " taut services I baye rendered tlie country, 

*' this, I again say, is most ungrateful. In 

* " speaking of me, nothing extenuate nor 
’ " set down aught in malice. Eyit the bles- 

* " sings I have conferred, as* well as the 

* “ trouble I have occasioned, be reipejnf- 
: " bered. Without me, Buonaparte blight, 

' *' this day, perhaps, have been master of 
1 * England and Sovereign of the World. 

49 it is most unhandsome as well as un- 
u grateful to kick and cuff, to insult and 
" traduce me, the moment it is supposed my 
" aid can be dispensed with. 

" I am, drc. 

"Tb? Property T*ax" 
The above is taken from the Courier 
of the 18th instant; and, it must be con- 
fessed, the complaint of poor Property 
'fax is pot altogether unfounded, though 
jt pretends too tar, when it talks of ma- 
king the “ American Navy Aide its hcadf 
and of keeping Napoleon out of England , 

^ which the people could {lave doue with- 
out a Property Tax full as well, at lea st, 
as with it. It is, however, very amusing 
to hear this tax so outrageously abused [ 


as it now is by many of those, who 
called others Jacobins because they spoke 
of it in terms not a hundredth part so op- 
probrious. The Tax may be, and is, 
now unnecessary ; bnt, has it changed m 
principle or in the mode of its collectUM ? 
Is it not what it always was ? Is it not 
what it was when Sir Francis Burdktt 
described it in the address, which be 
moved in the House of Commons In 
1812 ? Has it become more cruel, more 
oppressive, more inquisitorial, more par- 
j rial, more tyrannical than it was then? 
Has it changed its feature, or the mode of 
collection changed its effect, since Mr. 
Carter was sent to jaol and fined for 
libelling it and the measures of taking it 
from him 1 Whence, then, this new dis- 
covery! Whence this lighti at once 
broken in upon the nation? If \t be true* 
that the tax is, in its very nature, tyran- 
uicat, as it is now culled, it follows, of 
course, that this nation has been submit- 
ting to tyranny for the last twenty year*. 
There is no denying this conclusion, 
if the premises ne true; and there- 
fore, l wonder how me\i can look 
,each other in the face, while they 
orf passing such yesplutioiys.— The truth 
is, tuat the ftll of Napoleon is thedkardost 
bloyv that our Taxing system ever ielt. It 
is now impossible to make people believe, 
tliat immense fleets and armies arc neces- 
sary. And, at the same time, prices having 
been reduced nearly one half by opening 
this, island to tjie. exports, of jf'couutry 
where the taxes are compduatiy^y trifling, 
the receipt at the Exchequer must di- 
minish without cveu ’ 4 Xiy diminution of the 
number of taxes. T^c pefee^ is^ av I 
said it would be, a sort of Revolution iq 
England. The people are sory. They 
were druuk last June aiid Ji\!y* The 
drunken fit is oyer, and they are now in 
a state of lassitude aqd pam *. aching 
heads and empty purses.— The whole of 
the achievements of the Property Tax* 
have not, bowevcf been named by the 
Courier, who lias overlooked grants of 
public nwtfcy , sinecures, the restoration 
of the Pope and \he Inquisition , and 
many osiers. 


LORh COCHRANE A$D T£E REGION 
OF HONOUR. 

The following article appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of Wednesday last ; — 
Yesterday a Chapter of the -Order. of 
the Bath was held, at two o’clock*^ 
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u the Prince^ Chamber, Westminster, at 
“ which were present— His Royal High- 
M ness the Duke of York, asG rand Master; 

“ the Rev. Dr. Vincent, Dean of West- 
*' minster. Dean of the Order ; the Right 
u Hon. Sir David Dnndas, Sir George 11. 

11 Barlow, and Sir Richard Strachan; the 
" Genealogist, Sir George Nayler ; the 
u Deputy Bath King of Arms, Francis 
‘•Townsend, Esq. and the Gentleman 
u Usher of the Scarlet Rod, G. F. Beltz, 

“ Esq. all in their robes.— The object of 
" the Meetki" being merely to eomrauni- 
“ cate to the Chapter the measures which 
‘.'had been adopted for the degrada- 
" tion of Lora Cochrane , and the ex- 
“ pulsion of his banner and achievenknts 
“from Line:, Ilernry the Seventh's Cha - 
" pel , the Chapter adjourned soon after 
. •• three o'clock"— rSo then the new le- 

gion of Honour have held their first 
meeting, or “Chapter” as they call it; 
and, in a manner perfectly consistent 
with their ** most honourable intentions, | 
they have commenced their proceedings 
with communicating on the important 
subject of having expelled Lokd Coch- 
rane from then M honourable Order” 
and turned out his banner and “ Achieve- 
ments” from King Henry the ATItlfs 
Gtapel. — ** Loyd Cochrane's Achieve - 
•* I ‘hive carefully looked over 

the fof of names of this honourable fra- 
ternity, beginning with his Rpyal High- 
. pess, our beloved Frederick, the Duke of 
York, and I gan discover very sufficient 
# reason* v^y they should be most anx- 
ious to get rid oi auy record of Lord 
Cochrane's “ Achievements/* f Cer- 
tainly there very little relationship 
between them and the achievements of 
the members of this 41 most honorable frar 
“ temity." Can auy of these men be so 
rilly us to sup)*ose tlpit they have “ do - 
"graded,” as they term it, Lord Cpch- 
Rane by this measur p] Cjm they sup- 
pose that they haye inflicted upoq him 
ooe moment's pain 1 Poor men ! TJiey 
sadly deceive themselves : Loijd Coch- 
rane suffpr^ no regret at quitting the/ as- 
sociation just remodelleq* The quill 
drivers at |Jie IJorse-Guards ; the Post- 
master of the Duke of Wellington; our 
feloecd Frederick's Private Secretary, and 
j such like gallant men, are certaiuly little 
. fitted fortucsocietyofLoRnCocHRANE. 
The “ achievements” of these men must 
f*, indeed* . of a most curious descrip- 
forget “ Sir James Wit- 


“ lovghby Gordon , Knight of the Bath * 
in his ever to be remembered examina- 
tion on Mrs. Clarke's affair with the be- 
loved Frederick. I suppose this is one of 
his " achievements/* Lord Cochrane's 
are, indeed of a very different Order . The 
expression which the representatives of 
our most revered Regent, the Right Hon- 
ourable Henry Canning, thought proper 
to apply to the American navy, when he 
described it as hearing a few " bits of 
" striped bunting/' cannot but bring to 
every man's recollection the extraordinary 
" achievements” Which vessels, bearing 
this •* stuped bunting, ” have performed 
over our, hitherto reckoned, invincible 
mavy. One of these bits, of red ribbiit 
which decorate the knights commanders 
of the new order, is, I understand, on 
the way to Lisbon, as a reward for 
this statesman’s ^legant, and witty, u*d 
novel designation of the American navy. 
The list of his “ achievements” must 
then be put up in Westminster Abbey ; 
and no doubt they will occupy,, with 
peculiar grace and effect, the niche va- 
cated by the “ expulsica and degrada- 
tion of Lord Cochrane," which the 
“ Chapter" of the “ honorable Order" 
has just assembled, in full form, to 
ratify. I confess I should like to see 
this list of our Ambassador’s “ Acbieve- 
“ ments." It appears that a griev- 
ous complaint has beeu made by 
some of the persons calling themselves 
“ Heralds at Arms,” as to a sort of 
intruder , who has been put amongst 
them, by the Prince Regent, and whose ^ 
peculiar duty, is said to be t o manufac- 
ture, in good set terms, “ the Achieve- 
ments" of these " honorable gentlemen." 
—Now, I think, the whole College of 
Arms, Heralds and all, even including 
these new intruders, will be rather puzzled 
to compose the poetical effusion which 
is to decorate Mr. Cauning's banner. 
Fiction is the soul of poetry. This then 
will be a poem of first rate merit. I shall 
•endeavour to obtain a copy of it, and* I 
shall certainly gratify my readers by gjv- 
' iug it to tljeui as soon $s it can be pro* 
cured. 


The Congress. 

Mr. Cobbett.— 1 have hitherto ob- 
served no particular notice in your Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the assemblage 
of royal and noble negociatiors that 
compose the congress of Vicnpa. It is sap} 
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by that race of expectants who are always 
apologizing for kingly errors, that there is 
now a period arrived, when the ambition 
of monarchs is not tarnished with in- 
justice; when the sceptre is not supported , 
by blood, but by the free and generous 
applause of fhe people; when the Liber- 
ators of France will give peace to the 
world, and establish the general tran- 
quillity upon a basis too firm to be 
shaken. However ridiculous might ap-^ 
pear the assimilation of absolute monar- 
chy and impartiality, of policy and jus- 
tice, tve were still disposed to give them 
credit for generally meaning well; and 
we augured from their intentions what 
wP might have doubted from their ca- 
pacities. The Courier, and its satellites, 
now say that we were deceived ; that the 
deliberations of Vienna have unveiled 
their motives, and that personal advan- 
tage seems the general ana the only point 
on which they proceed to argue. Whe- 
ther our newspaper press be correct or 
not in ascribing these motives to the 
Allied Sovereigns, it is not my province 
to decide. r ia time, which tries all 
things, it must be left to settle this. I 
cannot, however, refrain from remarking, 
that the infamous partitioning of Poland 
in the first instance, gave to the revolu- 
tionary leaders of France an example 
and a fair justification for proceeding in 
a similar manner ; and I should not be 
surprised if the seeds of another, and 
a more tremeudous revolution, were 
now sowing upon the continent, by the 
legitimate monarchs of the day, again 
forming treaties of convenience, and 
schemes of personal aggrandisement 
and private advantage. Napoleon really 
possessed an equal right to Spain, with 
Russia to Poland, or Prussia to Saxony. 

* If these projected annexations shall take 
place, let us hear no more ef the 'ty- 
ranny, or the injustice of the Empe- 
. ror of France. It has been very well re- 
marked, that Calvin was far more cruel 
than the Catholics whom he so abid- 
ed ; because, alive to the condemna- 
tion t>f their cruelty, he equalled its 
vilest enormity. Why then, if wliat is 
said of these sovereigns be true, are 
they lessjguilty than the victim of tlieir 
efforts? Why is the conduct which in 
Buonaparte was so universally execrated 
to be tolerated, or approved, in them? 
This can riot be justice; this surely is not 
generosity. But why must Prussia have 


Saxony? Does Saxony wish for the 
union? No. Directly the reverse. Do 
these liberators of the world, fulfil 
their promise respecting national rights 
by outraging them? Could Buonaparte 
have done more than force upon a 
country a sovereignty which it hated? 
Have not these liberators, according to 
the Times and Courier , done still 
more? Have they not deprived Saxony 
of a monarch which it loves*? 'Whom 
has the King of Saxony offended? Ins 
people? they forgive him. The nations 
of Europe? What, by entering into 
treaties with Buonaparte? They have 
all done the samg. By adhering to the 
faith of those treaties? Yes. Here 
lies the real grievance: liis adherence 
to his word , his treaty , reproached 
many of them with the breach of theirs: 
he had received benefits from the hands 
of Napoleon, and did not think it con- 
sistent or honest to betray him. Tlie 
example he had before his eyes, did not 
convince. He exhibited the phenome- 
non of a sovereign who did not think 
convenience a sufficient reason for falser 
hood. The Times , I .observe, talks of 
conquest , as giving the negotiating mo- 
narch s the right of disposing of the 
fate of Saxony, and of transferring the 
Saxons, like cattle, to a master they 
dislike. Would it have been advisable 
to talk of the conquest of their coun- 
try to those Saxon soldiers who joined 
the ranks of the allies at the battle of 
Leipsig? Would Bcrnadotte, who placed 
himself at their head, and callcrl upon 
them to follow him in the cause of the 
liberties of Europe; would he have 
thotiglit it the best method of securing 
their aid, fry telling them that their 
country would be treated as a conquered 
province? But Prussia must have in- 
demnity? Indemnity for whatT For tlie 
loss of , Hanover, which she received 
from Buonaparte to wink at the ruin of 
Austria? For the loss of her own pr<* 
vinces in the war with Buonaparte which 
she herself provoked? Are these the 
claims of Prussia to the annexation of 
Saxony? Can her best friends assign 
any other? Would the worst of her ene- 
mies desire any more? Have the Times 
and Courier no recollection of their 
own consolation at tlie ruin of tlie i»- 
fidel House of [Brandenburgh? Have 
they so soon forgot their pious remarks 
upon tbp Judgment -which attended the 
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kingdom of the Deist Frederick. Has which it was formed have been aban- 
the Christianity of the present iuo- doned. No notice, as far as I have 
narch retrieved its destiny? \ shall not been able to discover, has been takeri 
notice the pretext • of arrondhcment : of it m any of our newspapers, or 
It would be only the plea of universal other periodical publications. A so- 
xnonarchy in its extreme ; no arrondise- ciety with such liberal and enlarged 
ment could be complete, but the cir- views, could not tail, in my opinion, 
cumference of the globe. In my next to meet with generous support were its 
I shall offer with your permission, a few iutentions made' sufficiently public, and 
remarks on the pretension of Russia to why these should he kept in reserve, 
Poland, Juvknis. if the association now exists, is a pro- 

• „ blem that seems very difficult to solve. 

_ v ft would gratify many of your readers^ 

Ink rlLlAJKx. it any ot your correspondents could 

Sir.— T he remarks which lately ap- give some information respecting this 
peared in your journal on the subject society, which migjit, with great pro- 
of the pillory, do equal credit to the prietv, and without any departure from 
head •and to the heart of Benevolus . its original views, connect the subject of 
It is rather extraordinary in these cm- the pillory with the other important 
tightened times, when we hear so much reforms for which it was instituted, 
about converting the heathen, emanci- While, however, it maybe said, that 
pating the slaves, and encouraging the I have been liberal in iny censure 
Bible Societies, that scarcely one pub- of our jmblic writers for neglecting 
lie writer should be found, who pos- this vital subject, let me not * be ' ac- 
s-essed the courage, or the inclination, cused o£ partiality. — From this general 
to reprobate a practice so disgraceful reprehension I am glad to find theft is 
to our law, and marked with so many one exception, who has done the sub- 
features of a barbarous policy. The jeet J. in pie nistice, though his modesty, 
public press every where teems with | which is always a proof of talent, has 
idle and contradictory speculations as | led him to conceal his name. I allude 
to the probable result of the discus- to the observations on the pillory, 
sioas at Vienna; whether the system which appeared in the last number of 
of aggrandisement attributed to the the. periodical work, entitled thfc 
Emperor Napoleon, is to be adopted Pamphleteer . They appear to me so 
as the law of nations, or whether that excellent, and the writer has discussed 
state of things which existed previous the subject in so masterly a manner, 
to the French Revolution, is to be re- that I should like to see the whole of 
stored. These and some contemptible his remarks published iu your J Register. 
matters as to a new order of knight- But as tins may hot be aJtogetHIr con- 
hood, are the only topics for which sistcut with your other arrangements, 
the people of this highly cultivated I have suigoioed to this tetter a short 
Matron seem at present to have any extract, to which I hope you will 
relish, or on which the pen of the phi- the more readily give insertion that itk 
ianthroput or of the philosopher is en- whole tendency is to infbrce anfd illus-r 
gaged. The amelioration of our laws, irate the arguments of Benevdhts, who 
the state of our prisons, the remains so strenously and so laudably contended 
of that rudeness w hich still pervades against the existence of a m ode of pu- 
jnany of our customs, and presents a tfusliment possessing so many features of 
'formidable barrier to civilization, are savage cruelty ami barbarity 4 
points that few writers appear inter- Yotits, & c. A. B. 

ested in, nor which have found many . \ 

partizans among the people. Some! <* It nlay itched be said , thatnme df 
Years Rgt>, 1 heard 'something of the the crime* tkuf visited an v*U Ucserer 
Jexistencg of a sodfety in the metropolis ing the utmost fury of an enrhg'td ptxr 
for the diffusion- of huowledge on the pie , and that there is no pmihhmcitt 
punishment of death, and *he improve- denounced against , 4hcm bp our penal 
ment of prison dwetphne ; but I have code at al beouul to the darkness of thdr 
vet to leant that any thing was effected; guilt. Bek so. That '’affords no rta - 
thb invitation, or if th$ objects for son *r hy the thfects of the* (art shwM 
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be made up by the assistance of popular 
tumult , or its necessities supplied by 
violence and outrage. In short , the 
pillory is in direct opposition to the 
principle upon which all laws are foun- 
ded, and must serve, as far as its influ- 
ence extends, to undermine the founda- 
tion bf their authority. They were erect- 
ed to control the unbridled passions of 
man, to take from individuals the power 
qf revenge, to render punishments the 
determinate effect of firm and substan- 
tial enactments, instead of fluctuating 
With the rage and the sympathies of 
individuals, to prevent parties from 
being judges of their own injuries, to 
humanize society by taking from the 
strongest the power of inflicting arbi- 
trary penalties by which it was reduced 
to a state of perpetual warfare , and to 
impress the mind with awe by the 
weight and the solemnity of their deci- 
sions . But this strange infliction ac- 
tually reverses all these benign inten- 
tions which the collective wisdom of ages 
has gradually matured ; it proceeds on 
antisocial principles, and tends to tyring 
us back to our state of original barbar- 
ism. We have all been taught that the 
sacred throne of justice should . be ex- 
alted far above the passions and the 
ever-fluctuating sympathies of toan ; 
that its voice should be as certain as it 
is awful, and its sentences untainted 
with any of the grosses' particles that 
move in a lowlier atmosphere . We have 
learnt that while increasing wisdom 
should improve our laws, their actual 
distatts should be received during their 
existence with a noble end generous 
obedience . But here, in opposition to 

all these maxims , we see in them a 
principle which tends to their own 
destruction, a secret cancer which by 
insensible degrees is eating away the 
vital principle on which their vigor 
and their majesty depend . A judg- 

ement of the pillory is the worst of 
their enemies. If the meb applaud, 
they . arc eel openly at defiance ; and if 
on the ether hand they break out into 
violence, the peace they should preserve 
is broken, the personal feelings they 
should subdue are tgpiUd, and the bar- 
barous spirit of maq unsoftened by ci- 
vilization which they were formed to 
repress, is aroused by their powerful 
sanction. In the former ease, the best 
ft notions of tip heart are injudiciously 


arrayed against their authority; and a 
competition is excited where It is the 
noblest policy to conciliate. In the 
latter, the people act the part of ten- 
authorized executioners, and become fa- 
miliar with the most brutal of pleasures, 
the delight in pain, the horrible laugh 
of demoniac exultation at the suffering* 
of a fellow being. They who look on 
the tortures inflicted at a bull-baiting 
or a cockfight with a virtuous horror, 
unless they measure out their disgust 
according to law, should feel a much 
stronger indignation at the sight of a 
fellow creature set up to be peltea at 
most to death amidst the drunken accla 
motion and infernal revelry of the low 
est and most depraved of our species 
And if thus pernicious in its immedi- 
ate influence, it is not less dangerous in 
its example. Those whom you svffci' to 
riot on the side of the laws may soon learn 
to oppose them with similar outrages. 
By allowing them this to supply the 
deficiency of the lawgiver, we educate 
them for revolution and carnage. Wt 
give them arms to be awakened against 
our bosoms, whenever the breeze of dis- 
content shall sweep over them. The 
hands that have learned to throw bricks 
and filth on the criminal, may exercise 
the same discipline oh the judges, if they 
should be so unfortunate ps to incur 
their displeasure. * * ' 

It is sufficiently melancholy to see 
such a monument of savage Hfe standing 
uninjured amidst the trophies of good L 
ness and of virtue ; but it is still more 
offensive to see it regarded as a pillar of 
our legislative system. It saddens us 
to see riots at all existing in a well 
regulated state; but we are doubly 
provoked by the strange anomaly which 
makes the laws appear to excite them n 
We regret io see a popular demagogue 
lead his followers to confusion and dis- 
order; out pur vexation has no bounds 
when a judge is compelled by the duties 
of his office to give up tht reigns to ths 
frenzy of the shameless and the degreb 
dad* 


CEDIPUS JUDAICUS. 

The Ancients searched for Truth; tlie Ifsdtng 
pretend they possess h^Vsisit, 

Mb. Cobbbtt. — When Isentyoji 
my two former letters^ I cnd^avQuk^ 
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to call your readers, not only to con- explained to me the design and inten- 
sidcr the situation of Mr. G. ’ Houston, tion of its author; since which I have 
bui also to request they would examine had a sight of the book. It' has fully 
into the liberty of the press in this answered my expectation, and again 
country; on whose altar that writer is I say displays a fund of prodigious 
now a* victim; for uutil this “thinking erudition. The following abort ex- 
«« nation”* really understand his situation, tract will shew its intention, and de- 
fend the motives for w hich he is punished, si^n, “ I contend (preface page ii.) that 
he will not be the lust that will suffer in the Ancient ^Jews, like other nations 
its cause. of antiquity, had their esoteric, and 

I knew I touched a sore place, when their exoteric doctrines ; they con- ' 
I attempted to shew to your readers cealcd the former under innumerable 
tbe discordant opinionis entertained of types and symbols, the meaning of 
that old book for which Eaton, Hous~ which is generally unknown among 
ton, and thousands . more may be sent their descendants. It is the object of 
to prison. I knew that I might be a my book to explain the hidden sense 
trinitarian, a Unitarian, a Southcoteariau, of many passages in the Hebrew Scrip- 
or any other foolarian; but that I must ture.” Page 22, he says, “ I recollect 
not bring the contradictions, and (what “ that Moses was learned in all the wis^ 
they call) the arguments of one tribe to “ doiu cf the Egyptians, and I expect to 
combat the whims of the other, without “ find traces of that wisdom in his works, 
exciting the suspicions of t(iose who “ The learned among the ancient Egyp- 
call themselves Just ! But I have done “ rians were pure theists, as Cudworth * 
to; and while I delight in the deed, 1 “ lias proved. They were deeply skilled 
smile at their suspicions and contempt. “ in the sciences: but they carefully 
Before I reply to your correspondent “ concealed their mysteries under iunu- 
Justus, permit me to introduce the origin “ merable symbols and •allegories. May 
of my acquaintance with the work .in “we not look then for the same thing 
question. You must know there is a “ in the writings which are ascribed to 
town designated by one of the most “ the Jewish Lawgiver. It is what i 
corrupt of. his time as “ the toyshop “ have doue, and 1 submit to the judg- 
of Europe; whose inhabitants, (I speak “ ment of a few individuals , .the lesult of 
generally) in my estimation, rank lower my researches.” 

for liberality of sentiment, general in- Of the 25Q copies only, which I stated 
formation, and Christian charity, than to |have been printed, 100 now remain 
any other on the surface of the globe, in the hands ol the publisher. You will. 
The scale by which I estimate them is, therefore, judge whether 1 have been un- 
that in and about the place, there are fair in my former communication. “ As to 
the remains of half-mutilated houses,’ quibbling about its method of publication 
because their inhabitants opposed the and circulation, it would be a ridiculous 
origin of our war with tbe French Re- waste of time. A wish a copy was in the 
public, burnt by Church and King hands of every person in the kingdom; 
.mobs; and that in those receptacles of for Sir Win. Drummond would then make 
TAort, where its people go to drink a better and more practical use of his 
mild ale and talk wisdom ; there are abilities bud learning. With regard tf 
scrolls inscribed with legible English the cruel hint about a prosecution, for 
characters “ No Jqcoftins admitted blasphemy, and the pillory, its author, 
*• here/ 7 I was .leaving this tqwn last like D. J. Eaton, will receive more praise. 
Summer in tbe Mail, and in passing and of a better description, than if he 
one of those houses whose miserable w r ere to be bespangled with orders and 
appearance appeals, in silent and pa- titles by every King in Christendom, 
thebe language, to the frigid faculties, O, Sir, it is cruel? You know it is, to 
and would bush to silence their un- talk of law in a country where it is 
manly prejudices, if reflection ever an- possible a picked jury may bo ehosen 
hnated their torpid brains; when I by those who fatten on the wages of cor-* 
soon discovered from the observations ruptiuii, and who delight in persecuting 
of a gentleman in the coach, that he such as attempt to nndeceive the people, 
was. the Father of the engraver of the As to the writers, whose books I have 
rfat*. in tbe C Edipits Judatcus, He |fainly quoted, being Sir W t D. h mself, 
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u I guess no man in his senses will main- 
“ tain so wild a position." — Indeed, from 
the wording of your Correspondent's 
letter, I do not believe lie is serious 
in his assertion. But I challenge him 
to the proof ; for Candidas, one of the 
three, tolls Sir Win. Drummond that he 
prefers the old version best, and ccn r 
sures him for ridiculing the Bible. Sup- 
pose, however, I am wrong in my opi- 
nion of the author of the CEdipns Ju- 
daims; suppose he is the start/ teller , the 
fool , and the vain jackdaw , they wish 
to represent him, what “ necessity" was 
there for this great and mighty parson, 
the Christian Advocate, to notice his 
production? Why did he make such 
endeavours to obtain a copy, he best 
knows bow ? Surely, the “ pious, think- 
“ ing people of this country," could 
not have their “ minds tainted" by an 
octavo book of not quite 500 pages, “ of 
4t the most hollow and fallacious de- 
“ scription." But these are the rules 
the hypocrites act upon. I was a boy 
W'ben Thomas Paine’s works were pub- 
lished; but I recollect the writer >Wis 
at first held too contemptible for no- 
tice, and the “ friends t unsocial order, 
“ and our holy religion," were told they 
had nothing to fear. After a while, the 
Attorney General interfered, who got a 
jury to condemnPaine's books, and then the 
canting junto asserted they were answer- 
ed and refuted. “ Read our side, (said 
they,) “ see what Bishop Watson says." 
So savs Justus; he calls the author of 
the (fid i pus Judaicus a vain jackdaw ; 
* tells the people to read the book; 
(which he knows cannot be had), ex- 
horts them to attend to the Christian 
Advocate, and censures those who take 
part against him. Come, come, Justus, 
give up vout prejudices. Let the “ Si- 
“ cilia h Knight and British Privy Coun- 
“ cellor," interpret the Bible his own 
' way. You may depend ou it I will let 
the Archbishop's Chaplain, (who ap- 
pears blessed with all those amiable 
qualities that adorned his predecessor 
in the ever memorable time of William 
Peim) put what interpretation on it he 
pleases. Every one that reads the 
bible may undoubtedly find both in- 
struction and delight; but he will be 
more likely to become a rational being, 
if be b$ allowed to put his ow'n con- 
struction upon it, and interpret it his 
owb way. I should like to know by 


what principle of rule or right any one 
dares to interfere and prescribe tfc»« 
method by which another is to exer- 
cise his judgment. That a deal of 
mischief has been the result of this in - 
tcrference, no one, acquainted witl* 
the history of his own country, mucrH 
more with the history of the world, can 
deny; and whether the same quantum 
of mischief would have taken plaee 
provided the bible had never bee*i 
known, is, in my opinion, difficult to 
prove. At any rate, the system of 
priestcraft has had a sufficient trial; 
and it would be more becoming in 
those w'ho profess such anxiety for Uie 
circulation of the bible, to let it take 
its chance. Let theih, at any rate, 
shew r their disinterestedness, by giving 
up the pounds, shillings, and pence 
it produces; or take pay only in that 
manner, and in those quantities, which 
those who receive their assistance can 
agree and afford to give. If they 
should find that they do not thrive so 
well under this system, I hope they 
will recollect, .there will he more man- 
liness in their adopting the following 
maxim, than in returning to the old 
practice: 

Sonic oilier scheme must occupy their brain ; 

For those who once have eac must cat again. 

Varro. 


ON RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


LETTER V. 

** Advise, but force not,” 

Sr. Bernard's Letter*. 

Sir. — Marmontel, in bis Bcllisarius, 
[the fifteenth chapter of which, 1 would 
particularly recommend to the perusal 
of every person who has not read it] 
says* “ Truth cannot fail to triumph, but 
“ it must not be by the arm of flesh. 
“ By putting the sword of Vengeanck 
“ into the hand of Truth, you entrust 
“ Error with it also. The" very pos- 
“ session of that sword, will always be 
u deemed a sufficient authority to wield 
“ it without mercy, and Persecution 
“-will always be on the side of the 
“ strongest." 

How simple, and yet how forcible is 
the mode of reasoning adopted by this 
beautiful writer. If kings were sup- 
posed to be God's vicegerents upon earth, 
and, in that capacity were allowed to 
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commit whatever enormities they pleased, not examined history for myself; for 
in defence of what they considered, or being of a curious and speculative turn, 
were told by their priests was the truth, is I have made myself acquainted w ith most 
it not evident, from the diversity of denominations of Christians at present 
sentiments of different sovereigns, and existing in the Christian world ; and after 
the opposite persuasions of their various having carefully examined their tenets* 
teachers, that they must necessarily, at one studied their prejudices, and observed 
time, and in one country, be punishing their conduct, I do affirm, that how- 
their subjects for entertaining opinions o ever tame and tolerant they may be, 
which, at another time, and in another while low in the world, they all possess 


Country, were deemed perfectly ortho- 
dox. Does not this prove incontestably, 
that by once admitting the principle, 
that the magistrate is to defend Truth, 
he will much oftener be foynd defend- 
ing ERROR ? Every one will easily agree, 
that all systems cannot be right. “ Er- 
“ roT," says the same author, “ has an 
" immensity of space, and Truth is like 
“ a mathematical point in the prodigious 
“ void." Now r , although every one claims j 
that point to himself, is it not palpable, 
as Truth is one, and Error multifarious, 
that the greater portion of religious 
murders, barbarities, robberies, and in- 
carceration, must have been in defence 
of Error rather than of Truth. How 
modest, how humble, ought such con- 
siderations to make us? llow cautious 
Ought these reflections to render us, of 
arrogating to ourselves the sole possession 
of the truth, when we find that thou- 
sands who think different from us, claim 
the same happiness? Ought it not to 
make us diffident of ourselves, and for- 
bearing towards others? Those who have j 
studied human nature, will have perceived 
that this violent animosity and furious 
persecuting zeal, does not arise so much j 
from a generous love of virtue, or an j 
enthusiastic admiration of abstract truth, 
as from the inordinate, thirst for power 
which pervades the heart of every hu- 
man being. We w ish others to think as 
we do, and the greater part of us would 
If we had the power, compel them to 
do it. The sword of religious persecu- 
tion is an instrument upon which every 
party has played its tune, when raised to 
power. The celebrated Dr. Franklin re- 
marks, that if we look into history, for 
“ the character of the ancient Christians, 
** we shall find few who have not in their 
turn been persecutors, and complainers 
“ of persecution. The primitive Chris- 
•* tutus thought persecution extremely 
f" wrong in the pagans, but practised it 
‘‘ O n one another." 1 could easily -give 
credit to this assertion, even if 1 had 


the latent seeds of persecution. These 
only want fostering, by the genial 
warmth of power, to shoot forth with 
an enthusiastic fury, compounded of 
envy, ambition, pride, hatred, and fa- 
natic zeal; as if it were commissioned by 
heaven. I would except the Quakers 
from the charge of being likely to evince 
a persecuting spirit towards other sects, 
though they arc capable of doing it as 
to their own jH!ople ;* but the Friends of 
the presevt day are not a religious society, 
like the Wesiian or Whitfieldian Metho- 
dists. They are an Aristocratical civil 
community ; a trading company, and a set 
of respectable, industrious, economical, 
money-getting disciplinarians; who pos- 
sess no more practical religion than the 
members of the Church of England. 

But to return to the sentiment of 
Franklin, respecting the early Christians. 
It was shewn in my last, that they were 
persecuted bv the Romans, at the insti- 
gation of their priests, in the same manner 
as the Deists are molested by us, at the 
instance of our priests, on account of tbe 
simplicity of their tenets. I cannot illus- 
trate the subject better, than by quoting 
Justin Martyr, one of the earliest and 
most learned writers of the Eastern 
Church, bom of heathen parents, edu- 
cated a pagan, and who was a platonic 
philosopher, previous to his becoming a 
Christian, He resided at Rome, during' 
the reign of Antonius Pius; and upon 
a persecution breaking out against the 
Christians, he presented an Apology in 
their behalf, pointing out a very able 
manner, tbe impropriety tfnd absurdity 
of religious persecution; which Apology 
caused the Emperor to scud a letter to 
the States of Asia, not only forbidding 
the Christians to be persecuted, but en- 
joining, “ that if any one hereafter shall 
“go on to inform against this sort of 

i — r ■ ■■■—- — — - .■■■-■■ i. «■*■ ■ 

1 * See the case of Thomas Foster, disowned by 

Ratcliff Monthly Sleeting, lor beiog ivtFkcik* 
I of belieeiugui only Oku (Juju. 
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•' men, purely because they are Christi- 
44 ans, let the persons accused be dis- 
44 charged, although they be found to be 
44 Christians, and let the informer* himself 
44 undergo the punishment.’* When shall 
we see an Antonin*? Vet the Apology 
which produced this, contains passages 
which no om* would, in this enlightened, 
humane, and liberal age, dare to advance. 
In the second section, of his second Apo- 
logy, he says, 44 Reason informs and ad-. 
41 monishes us, that true philosophers and 
44 men of virtue, who have beci^ filled 
44 with godliness and holiness, have 
44 loved and honoured the simple truth, 
44 and have turned aside from following 
44 the ancients, whenever their opinions 
n have been found erroneous, or bad. 
44 Both scripture and sound reason enjoin 
* us, not only to avoid those w hose lives 
44 have been wicked; who by teaching, 
v argument, Or other means, have dis- 
44 seminuted false and impious doctrines; 
“ not to imitate, nor in any respect to be 
44 led by them; but also prescribe, that 
44 the inquisitive lover of truth should 
44 prefer it to his life, and should hot be 
44 deterred by the fear of death, or threats 
44 of torture, from speaking and acting 
44 according to justice.*' 

These noble sentiments may be used 
by every reformer; they were appropri- 
ate to those who suffered in Smithficld , 
to Galileo, IIuss, and Jerome of Prague; 
they may be used with equal propriety 
by the Deists of the present day, and by 
all persons persecuted for what they 
believe to be true. Those of my Friends 
who will take the trouble, will hnd much 
learning, philosophy, and curious matter 
in the works of this Father. I am writ- 
ing a treatise upon the model of the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr and Tcrtul - 
lian, to be entitled, (if God spare my life, 
and that jof the best of Princes, till he 
shall ascend the throne of these Realms) 
44 An Apology to KingGcorgc the Fourth, 
44 in behalf of that most learned and 
44 respectable portion of his subjects, the 
44 Materialists, Sceptics, and Deists ; by 
44 a Christian and intendapproaching 
him in person with a holy boldness, to 
deliver a copy thereof. Every thing 
which has been done towards liberalising 
mankind in this country, will be found the 
isolated efforts of individuals; but in 
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France some of the greatest geniuses the 
world has produced, were united hand in 
hand for fifty years, for the purpose of 
enlightening their fellow creatures. It 
is great pity the enemies of supersti-. 
tion, tyranny, and priestcraft arc not 
better known to each other; and more 
organized in their exertions. Look at the 
* Fanatics of evci^ description; how they, 
unite, and how successful they are in 
stultifying the human understanding, that 
most glorious ornament with which Na- 
ture has 'vouchsafed to embellish man ? 
Would not a general medium of commu- 
nication for Theology, Metaphysics, and 
Moral Philosophy* to he open with im- 
partiality to the Churchman, the Dissent- 
er, the Disciple of Nature, the follow- 
ers of Pyrrho, and every class of Lati- 
tudiuarian, be the means of facilitating 
such an object] It would lead people to 
think, examine, and judge for themselves; 
and ultimately inculcate a liberality of 
sentiment, which can only be acquired 
by the exercise of our reason concerning 
the nature of man, his intellectual fa- 
culties, aiid education. It would ena- 
ble them to make that generous allow- 
ance for the opinions and prejudices of 
others, so essentially necessary to tb& 
harmony of society ; but which they can 
never possess, while their reading and 
observation are confined within the pale 
of a particular sect; and while they aie 
in the habit of implicitly receiving their 
religious notions, upon tlidcreditof others, 
without investigation. A Journal of the 
above description has long been a deside- 
ratum in the republic of letters; for 
notwithstanding the number and variety 
of theological and controversial maga- 
zines, there are none completely open to 
all parties whatever liberality they may 
profesk. Some are exclusively the vehi- 
cles of one set of opinions only, and 
refuse insertion to every tiling of an 
opposite tendency. Others admit nothing 
contrary to their own tenets, but what 
they think * can easily be answered by 
some of their own partizans. 1 have ta- 
ken the liberty of throwing out these few 
hints, as to the nature of a Journal much 
wanted by the Friends of Free Discussion; 
and remain, dear Sir, your's truly, 

Erasmus Perkins. 

London, Jan. 18, 1815. * 
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•Partial and mean Perry, 
Proprietor t)f tbe Mooing Chronicle. 

R bad br, a Cull report of the proceed- 
ings of the Hampshire meeting was sent 
to Use above Printer, together with the 
Petition, which I moved thereat, and 
which -petition (the only copy I had) wa? 
obtained from me, by the Reporter of the 
Ckromete, in order to be sent to London 
bo be printed in that and other papers. 
U was so sent: but was suppressed by 
this partial, this mean, this despicable 
tool of a despicable place-hunting taction. 
— I have just learnt these frets, and can 
only now say, that I will, next week/ 
£tve this trick of Pebry the exposure, 
jrhieh it deserves. 

Wm. cobbett, 

Bofley, Thursday Evening. 

N.R. Mr, Hunt said, at the time, that 
this worthy ** member of the Hampden 
** Club” would play us this trick. I 
could not believe it. Mr. Hunt knew 
the mao better than I did. ' 

property tax. 

is poor tax is imv become as much 
ihe object of senseless abuse as were, 
in 1708, those who endeavoured to pre 
vent it from being imposed. In 1812 
an unfortunate man, named Carter, 
was imprisoned in jaol, • for a year, and 
lined, for having published a paragraph 
complaining of the operation of this tax. 
*My Lord Folkestone, w ho made a mo- 
tion upon this subject, described thfrpa- 
fagrapb as being moderate and vnoffenmre. 
Yet, for republishing the same paragraph, 
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I Mr. Lovell of the Statesman was im- 
prisoned a year or 18 months in* New- 
gate, and also fined.— The selfish and’ 
unfeeling crowds, who are no^v clamouring 4 
against this tax; who are' abusing it; 
who are applying to it all sorts of vile 
epithets and names, because they now 
feel the pinch of their pockets; these 
persons never meet to petition againsj^ 
the prosecutions of (he press ; no, and 
they never would have met for that pur-* 
pose, if every press in England had been, 
demolished and the types , thrown into 
the street, as were those of the American 
printers at the City of Washington, by 
command of our military and naval 
commanders.— These persons now call 
the tax partial, oppressive, u^l, inqui- 
sitorial, tyrannical. They^^^pare it 
to eveiy thing on earth thi^W odious, 
and some of them have gone to Hell 
for similies in the way of illustration. 
They declared, that it is .every thing 
that is tyrannical, odious and detestable, 
and that it violates the spirit pf our 
constitution; and all this in its PRINCI- 
PLE; in its very NATURE; arid ES- 
SENCE.— Now', then, what are these 
men ? What are these noisy petitioners J 
What is their character, even upon tfieir 
own shewing? Why, that they are rout 
calumniators of the government ; or* 
that they have been slaves for the last 
18 years. Let tliem take their choice.— 
It is curious enough to see mpS, and 
great numbers of tbein. too, who sup-, 
ported this fax when it was laid on, wfro 
voted for it ip parliament, who, in fact* 
laid it on i it is curious to see these 
men, and in great numbers too, now 
coming forward and joining in the above 
horrid descriptions of the tax. They 
seem to be looking to new scenes , They 
are ratting from the Government, They 
begin to suspect, that the taxing and 
soldiering system must soon undergo a 
very material change. In short, the mp* 
tern (for it is of no consequence who arfe 
ministers) < is in a state of great anxiety, 
at least. The peace has produced the 
V 
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fects, thus far, that I anticipated ; and 
those effects will now develop® them- 
selves, day after day.-r-In some places, 
the petitioners have included all the war 
taxes, in others only the malt and pro- 
perty tax , in others only the property tax. 
The first is the only rational mode of 
proceeding; for, in fact, all the taxes 
are equally burdensome. But, in some 
places, as at Worcester City, they are 
for doing away with all the war-taxes, 
'except the Landlord* sport of the property 
tax. What a whim is this 1 What a child- 
ish distinction ! Is it not clear, tha,t the 
Landlord’s part of the property tax must 
be included in th$ rent of tne tenant, and 
<hat, finally, it must be paid by those 
who eat the bread, the meat* the butter, 
the cheese, the poultry, the milk, and 
the eggs, and who wear the flax and the 
*ool] People are so galled with their 
difficulties to pay the taxes, that they 
know not what they say. Political eco- 
nomy is a subject too deep for minds in 
general; but, as every one now feels, 
every one cries out. Sir Francis Bur- 
dettjpp JKL or 1812, when he moved 
the addflppin the House of Commons, 
was roosT grossly abused for describing 
the Property Tax in colours far less 
odious than those, in which “ the loyal ” 
warn describe it Thus time makes all 
sorts of changes.— But, if othei' taxes, be 
imposed instead of the war taxes, what 
vrill the people have gained] If, for in- 
stance, Jerry Jobernol, the farmer, 
should get rid of his tenpOunds a year of 
war taxes, and should, in future, pave to 
pay fell pounds a year in Ueu of it, in his 
salt, malt, horse, window, soap, candle 
and leather tax A what would Jerry there 
by gain] And, if the petitioners mean, 
that no other taxes should be laid on in 
Kcu oflhe war taxes, they should say so. 
—Then, do they mean, that the funding 
tpstem should be destroyed , and that 
the fund-holders should not be paid their 
dividends'? No: they do not mean tins. 
Why then do they not say ao?‘ And, 
why do they rtot point out how faith may 
be kept with the fundholders, and the 
war taxes (without substitutes) be (lone 
away?/ 1 

The war taxes must be continued ; 

* " ' v ' OR. : 

jhere must be new taxes laid bn, equal 
' . to them in amount ; 

OR 


'there tttust be of peace; 



OR 

The whole of the army, and nearly ait 
the navy must be discharged ; 

OR 

The dividends on the National Debt must^ 
go unpaid. 

Take your, choice, good petitioners. 
One of the five propositions . you mus* y- 
take. I am for the fourth s. What say" 
you] What sense is there in your cla-- 
ynours and abuse, unless you think that 
the war taxes can be dispensed with; and 
if you think they .can be dispensed with, 
why do you not say so] One thing, 
however, iu this senseless uproar, I am 
highly delighted with. It is this: That 
there are no longer any accusations heard 
against us Jacobins. It is not we, but 
" the loyal who noiv cry out, who ola- 
mour, who now deal out abuse on the 
taxing system. Mr. Hardy, w}k> es- 
caped with his life, after endeavouring to 
effect a reform in tlrtit body who imposed 
these taxes, is alive to see the day when 
those, who clamoured for his destruction, 
clamour agafnst those taxes. He is aliva 
to see “ the loyal ” pouring forth all sort* 
qf invective against things, which he la- 
boured fo prevent. Mr. Took a is not 
'alive to enjoy this spectacle; but, bis 
efforts, the noble stand which he made; 
will always be remembered with gratitude 
by those who retain any esteem for the 
rights and liberties of their forefathers. 


No. I.— CORN BILL. 

IT is now evident to me, that ouf 
ministers mean to propose a law to put 
a stop to the importation of Corn, l am 
confirmed in this opinion by the. language 
of the Courier newspaper for some 
time past; and especially by the following 
article, which appeared in that paper of 
the 23d instant, and which article L am 
morally certain came, from a source of 
authority. The reader will see, §0m 
the ability with which if is written, that 
it never could come from the same pen 
whence proceed the articles of the Editor 
of that ppper; and the form ami place, 
of it, if the reader could see them, 
would strengthen the opinion. After in» 
seitiug it, 1 shall endeavour to shew, how 
it blinks all the main points,, how falla- 
cious U is, how it is calculated to deceive 
an<f*to misleads “ The Meetings upon 
“ the Agricultural Sts*te of the Country 
M are become universal. This is a stdr- 
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09 ject which we touch always with deli- 
“ cacy, and almost with dread. It is 
" one of such vital importance, one in 
“ which a false step, or an erroneous doc- 
w * trine, may do such incalculable mis- 
** chiefs that we fear ever to pronounce 
** stay decisive opinion. Wbat suggestions 

* we throw out, we throw out with diffi- 
“ deuce arid hesitation, convinced of our 

* being more in want of information, than 

* able to communicate any. * But there 
** are some facts upon which there can 
" be no doubt, and upon them we may 
44 safely reason — and in reasoning upon 
94 them, we are quite sure that we shall 
44 not deserve, in the words of Mr.Burke, 
“ to be classed amongst 4t those wicked 
" Writers of the newspapers, who would 

* inflame the poor against tbeir friends, 
44 guardians, patrons, and protectors/— 
M Upon thiVsubject,more tnan any other, 
“ there are prejudices so strong as almost 

* to resist the evidence of the strongest 
“ facts, and these prejudices are infinite- 
w ly aggravated by the number of idle 
*• teles spread about by the industry qf 
** faction , and greedily devoured by the 
u malignant credulity of mankind. When 
M grain is dear, the prejudice is against 
u monopolizers ; when it is cheap, then 

* the cry is, to give the utmost license 
11 and encouragement to importation, 
** in order that it may become cheaper 

* still, and thus, as we have heard it 
" said, to be revenged on the farmer. 
44 But revenge ought not to be exercised 
" against the fohner. Revenge on the 
“ former would soon be accompanied 
u with a much wider vengeance upon 
M tbeavengers — they would themselves De- 

* come at no remote period the victims of 
" their vengeance. Evils however at adis- 
94 twice we are too apt neither to see nor 
“ care for. (€ Have not farmers (is the 
" common cry,) been making immense 
“ fortunes for the last twenty years? 
w Have they not been living upon the 
M distresses of the people ? And ought 

* not the latter to have the advantage 
“ which the late harvests and peace have 
“ given them, to have bread at as cheap 
“ a rate as possible?" We answer each 
" of these questions — That the farmers* 
“ have been making immense fortunes 
“ for the last twenty years, is an asser- 
41 tkm which it is as easy to make, as we 
H believe it would be difficult to prove. 

* Bat if they had, how would that bear 
“ upon the subject? The price, bow- 


“ ever high it \vas, did not depend upon 
t€ them. It arose from causes over which' 
44 they had no controul ; ftom deficient 
“ seasons, and from the state of the cqn- 
44 tinent, with which all intercourse was 
44 prevented. But allowing, for the sake 
44 of argument, that they did make large 
“ fortunes, that must have been a pubfic 
benefit, inasmuch as the increase of 
“ their capital would naturally lead them 
41 to extend the agriculture of the cou»- 
“ try, to improve bad land, and bring 
44 the waste into produce. The answer 
44 to the first question involves in it an 
94 answer to the second.— Upon the third' 
44 we very willingly observe, that we are 
44 for the people bavins; this nefcessary of 
44 life as cheap as possible ; but we would* 
44 not purchase an unexampled cheapness' 
44 tb-day, with the certainty , or even the 
44 risk , of having dearness to-morrow. By 
“ the return of last Saturday's Gazette * 
44 we find that the average price of wheat 
49 was 31. 3s. 4d. the quarter, or 7s. lid. 

44 the bushel : Barley, ll 11s, 6d. ; and 
44 Oats, 11. 3$.‘ 9d. This cheapness arises 
44 from two causes — the admitting the 
44 free importation of corn, and the con- 
44 sequent necessity under which the 
44 British former has been of bringing his 
44 grain to market. The generality of 
“ mankind, looking only at the present 
44 result, will rejoice, and we are not sur- 
44 prised at it, and feel disposed to loot 
44 with an evil eye upon any thing that 
44 would disturb it. Forbearance, and 
99 the want of all interference would 
94 be a greater disturber than any 
44 other cause. For let but the sys- 
44 tem of encouraging the free irapor- 
44 tation of corn be continued, and the 
44 vengeance which the ignorant would 
44 inflict upon the British farmer would 
44 be complete. He would not enter the 
" lists of competition with the foreign 
44 grower, for he would not cultivate 
44 grain at all . But the British farmer 
44 ought UOt to be so dealt with, nor 
M ought the food of the people of Eng- 
99 land to depend upon foreign coun- 
49 tries. There is not a more obvious 
44 principle than this, that men will not 
44 apply their industry and theif capital 
44 to the growing or manufacturing ah 
44 article which they cannot sell at a 
44 price higher than it cost them m grow- 
99 lug or manufacturing it ; a price that 
f ‘ shall enable them if not to Iky something 
<r by, at least urtaeifiUik them. Wheat 
Dl 
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“ and Barley at the last prices quoted 
^ in the Gazette, are at a less price than 
*• the expence to which the farmer would 
“ be put by growing them, including 
wages to labourers, keep for horses, 

“ repair of waggons, cost of the seed, 

“ and rent to the landlord Of course 
° then he will direct his industry and 
•* capital to other channels ; he will not 
99 grow grain ; he will not make land 
“ hitherto barren, productive in corn; 

“ he will not bring the wastes and heaths 
99 into cultivation. There will comparer 
tively be no English com grown. 

49 Very well,” we bear some say, “and 
“ what is that to us,. provided we still 
€t have abundant supplies open to us.” 

“ But softly i . it is a great deal to them 
49 — a. great deal indeed! In the first 
“ place, the. foreign grower, when he 
” finds that he has nothing to fear from 
“ the rivabhipof the British farmer, will 
“ raise his price. This is obvious — 
u When he knows you must depend upon 
him for the commodity, he will increase 
his terms. There is not a plainer 
u commercial principle than this. . Here 
9t then is the first.inroad upon the cbeap- 
** ness which you flattered yourself w ould 
•*' be *o. permanents But y on must not 

“ forget another circumstance that 

“ peace cannot be perpetual, and that 
44 wars must take place.— Nay, that fo- 
reign powers may be more likely to go 
** to war with us, thinking that they 
44 bave the means in their hands, (we. 
44 depending upon them eutirely for 
V grain) of compelling us to accept terms 
r< and, to make concessions. \\ e put a 
“ case— rRoland will be annexed to, or 
44 undef the controul of Russia. It is 
“ from Poland we derive the largest 
“ continental supplies of foreign com. 
“ Should we go to war with Russia, she 
“ might shut all her ports, Russian as 
94 well as Polish, aud preveut the expor- 
tation of grain. — What should we do 
then? W r e might procure it from other 
“ parts, from the ►Barbary States and 
“ from America. But would not the 
° price be much increased upon us, those 
« Powers always keeping in mind that 
44 we must depend upon them? Well, 
94 but this is not all — you have forced 
“ * your calculations and your hopes upon 
uie certainty of , the harvest never fajl- 
44 mg upon the Continent, of there being 
“ always film nonproductive seasons. If 
u the harvest should fail aud a scarcity 


44 ensue, where can you look to? . To*- 
“ the British farmer ? Ko — you kv# 
“ turned your hack upon him . But Lhere^ 

“ is another thing to be considered, grain 
“ may be cheap, and yet l>e less within 
“ the compass of some than when 
“ was dearer . If agriculture he din- ' 

49 couraged f , the farmpr w ill not want suf 
44 mauy labourers, the ploughman, the 
<f thresher, and the reaper, will not be 
94 wanted — aud thus will those per- 
€t sons “ starve amidst cheapness.” — 
94 But it has been said* let thy farmer look 
“ to his landlord, w ho liaving raised hie. 
“ rent in proportion to the cncrcasing price 
99 of grain, ought now to be lowered to the 
99 level at what It was before such increase. 

99 There is much reason in this, and it w ill 
“ operate no doubt upon the landlord, if 
“ he find that lie cannot get a high rent 
“ paid, but that he can get a lower one, 
99 of course he will prefer the latter. The 
99 cessation of the Property Tax will - be 
“ another relief; But these of thein selves 
“ will not be sufficient. We take our stand. 
99 upon this ground, which cannot be slm- 
99 ken; that the British Fanner should have 
“ an interest in cultivating grain. Has 
99 he that interest at the present prices.t 
** No. What is the remedy ? Clearly that 
k \ the, foreign grower should hear sonu 
99 of the burthens that he does; that he 
“ ihould pay a duty upon importation ; 
“ that this duty should make the price 
“ of foreign corn equal to a price w hich 
" the English farnicr ought to get for Brir, 
“ tish coni. Mr. Burke thought a farmer 
99 ought to make 12 per ceut,, upon his 
“ capital after paying his rent; Later 
44 Writers and witnesses examined, by Parr 
“ bainent, t^iiik 10 per cent, a sum 
“ much less than is made iu almost all 
“ other trades. At the present price of 
99 grain the farmer so fa^ from making 
“ this interest upon his capital must les^ 
99 sen that capital by cultivating. What 
<l the price should be per quarter to 
“ enable him to pay iiis rent and gain so 
“ much Upon his capital, we pres tune 
•* not to state from our own knowledge, 
99 Some of the witnesses examined by the 
44 House of Lords declare that wheat 
49 oii^lit to he 41. IBs. a quarter, or 12s. 
“ a bushelto produce this effect. Otljei$ 
“Hix it at 41. or 10s. the bushel; none 
“ lower. At Ol. los. or Os. Id. pep 
** bushel, (sec the reports of the House 
** of Lords,) all declare the fanner could 
“ not be uLIe to pay bis rent and get 
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** 10 per cent, upon his capital. The 
M present average price, according to 
** Saturday's Gazette , is 7s. lid. the 
* € bushel. * We have thus fulfilled our 
•* iutention of collecting a few facts, 
which we have endeavoured to place 
“ in a prominent point of view, offering 
Such reasons as they are suggested to 
our minds. We are quite sure that 
•• we speak without partiality or prejudice 
** ourselves; We are neither farmers uor 
u merchants, neither growers of home nor 
* l importers of foreign corn. Our chief 
anxiety is to remove, if possible, some 
’* prejudices, knowing that he best pro- 
+* motes the interests of tlfe poorer classes 
1X1 and of British agribulture, who encou- 
M ragCs and promotes the interests of the 
** British farmer. “ H* the price of the 
** com,*' says an eminent writer, should 
' 4i not compensate the priee of growing if, 
M the most serious evil, the very destruc- 
** tion of agriculture itself, is to beappre- 
“ hended/' Now, though this article is 
•written with great ability, and with even 
greater craft than ability, it will require, 
1 trust, not a great deal to be said, to 
'shew that its tendency is to deceive the ; 
people, and to entice them, by a fallacious 
statement, into an acquiescence in a mea- 
sure for making com dear; that being 
the undisguised object of the writer. — 
Before I proceed to the piain points, let 
me notice the insinuation, that objections 
to a Corn Bill have been owing to the 
**• industry of faction ” What then, is 
OLD GEORGE ROSE become ’ the 
leader of faction? He, who wrote a 
pamphlet to conviuce the people of Eng- 
land, that, if they did not quietly pay 
the' war-taxes, the French Republicans 
would deprive them of the blessed com- 
forts of religion ? He has. Indeed, been 
very industrious upon this occasion : but 
has his been the “ industry of faction ?” 
Have the petitions of “ the loyal” of 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Winchester, 
and hundreds of other cities and towns, 
proceeded from “ the industry of faction ?” 
Oh, no! this will never do. Ifie pro- 
moters of the measure cannot now raise a 
cry against the Jacobins. That humbug 
if over for ever. — Who told this writer, 
that any body ever $aid, that revenge 
against the farmer was the object o£ the 
Opposcrs of the measure? This is pure 
invention. It is an invented fact, whereon 
' to build a fallacious argument. — But, we 
told here, that the high prices arose 


from causes, over which ‘the farmers had 
no confront , that is to say, in part, at 
least, from the war. It is not true, - 
(though it has nothing t<* do with the 
point at issue) that the farmers were 
wholly innocent here ; for, they were no- 
toriously amongst the foremost to uphold 
Pitt in making war and in carrying on 
war, against the Republicans of France. 
That has been accomplished, which they 
tendered their lives and ‘fortunes to ac- 
complish. The republic of France has 
beeu destroyed ; the Bourbons have been 
restored; liberty has been nearly put out 
in that country; and, really, if our far- 
mers were to suffer in consequence of 
what has taken place, they certainly would 
come in for their full share df meriting 
that suffering.Now we come to the sub- 
ject : — The argument b this ; that, un- 
less com is dear, the English fanner can- 
not grow it, because it would not bring 
him enough to enable him to pay wages 
of labour, keep of horse*, repair of Wag- 
gons, cost of seed, and rent to the lana- 
lord.^tNtm, how fallacious is this ! Is 
not the com. which the horses eat, 
and which is sown for seed cheap , if 
com be cheap at market 7 Are not the 
wages of labourers, the prices of wheel- 
wrights, and the rent of land cheap, if 
the com be cheap at market? Why, then, 
should not the English farmer be as able 
to grotp cheap com as dear com 1 And 
u ljat becomes of all the terrific statement 
about dependence upon foreign nations, 
about the extortioning of the foreign far- 
mer, about scarcity, about the ruin of 
the labourer, and the like 7 Is it not no- 
torious, that wheat used to be 5s. a 
bushel in England? Nay, is it not noto- 
rious, that it used to be 2s. a bushel? 
How did the farmer live in those days ? 
Was the labourer starved in those days ? 
On the contrary, is H not notorious, that 
the paupers have increased with the high 
prices ? Will any man have the confidence • 
to deny this ? And if thin cannot be de* 
nied, what reason is there to be alarmed 
at the prospect of continued cheapness ? 
What reason is there to suppose, that the 
farmer will be unaUe to raise Cheap com, 
seeing that his labourers, hi$ smith, his 
wheelwright, his collar-maker, his seed, 
his rent, \ViU all keep pace with the price 
of iifc com ? If these items amount to a 
hundred pounds a year when wheat is 4(Js, 
a quarter, and to two hundred pounds a 
year when wheat i$ 60s.~a (Quarter, is not 
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the farmer as Me to raise tfo forty skil- 
ling wheat as the eighty shilling wheat 1 
Hew came this writes $p be so indiscreet 
as to naentiop horsefeed and seed amongst 
- th,e outgoings of the farmer 1 These must 
be at g if-kis market corn is at 

, a law prioe. They consist of the same 
aort of corn that he has to sell. How, 
m the -came of common sense, then, should 
be have to complain of the amount of 
these outgoings, and, at the same time,, 
complain of the cheapness of his. corn 1 
But, the truth is, that the absurdity of 
these positions arises from a very ma- 
terial omission in the enumeration of the 
farmer's outgoings ; to wit ; the TAXES ! 
which, . direct and indirect , amount to 
more, aye, to double as> much y a? his la- 
bour, ho me feed , seed, implements, and 
rent, all put together. Tne direct taxe» 
are upon bis land, his property, his. horses, 
his .bouse, his windows, his gig, his dogs, 
hie ipan servant, and to. these must be 
ridded his poor rates. He pays about 17s. 

bushel Ux out of every 20s. which he 
lays out in salt ; and, in a large firm 
bouse, tlie-sait tax amounts to about 10/. 
a yagr.i He .pays more in tax upon malt 
.then his Wl<ty* of which the malt i* made, 
.apieunto to. He pays & tax upon the 
*oap and ewube*. and tea and, sugar and 
wine and spends used, in his bouse. He 
jsays a tsuuWtbe leather andiron used in 
his implements Aad. his harness^ And, 
he it observed and remembered, that he 
pays a tax- upon the beer, the gin, the tea, 
the *ugmc»\ tWsalt, the soap, die candles, 
tjie shoes, ; the tobacco, used by: bis. la- 
bourer for every quart of beer drank 
J\Y tha, ploughman, at a public house, the 
.farmer pays about 4d in tax. The brewer 
.and mnlstev brat pay it; the publican 
pays it to them; the labourer, pays it to 
vthe publican the farmer pays it to the 
labourer ; and* as the fanner must be re- 
.paid, he; must, of course, charge it in 
,the price of. the next corn that he sells, 
.-rrrf&r*, then, w the real cause . of the 
mc&mty.qf high prices. It is the CO- 
VER&MpO; and not the FARMER, 
who stands. in. need of. high priced coin. 
r—Qh ! ye Cokes . and W esterns, be not ; 
be not, I pray and supplicate you, made 
the tools cf the taxing sy&tun ! I kuow 
. well that neither of you wish for high 
prices in order to increase, or keep up 
your owp incomes, Your wish is to pro- 
tect, to secure the well-being o£ a de- 
scription of persons, as to whose pursuits 


(lb# 

you are laudably enthusiastic. But the 
real tendency of your exertions is to pro* 
tect and promote the taxing system, ,and 
thereby to enable the Government to keep 
up, during peace, a standing army and all 
those means of patronage, heretofore un- 
known in England, and the keeping up 
of which tends to the total extinguishment y r 
of even the great country gentlemen, the ‘ 
little ones having all been swallowed up 

long ago. Stand here, I pray you, and 

reflect before you proceed another inch. 

You pereeive dearly, that the writer* 

whom I have quoted, under pretence of 
protecting the farmer and promoting agri- 
culture, aims at keeping up the taxes , that 
is to say, an immense military establish- 
ment and patronage, which it is your in- 
terest, and the fanner's interest, and the 
country's interest, to see reduced to no- 
' thing, seeing, that we now want no 
standing army any more than our fore- 
fathers did. -I have read a long letter 

of Mr. Western to shew, that it is just 
and necessary to pass a Bill to protect the 
farmer. The reasonings of that very able 
Utter are unanswerable, if we admit, that 
the taxing system must remain in full 
gour, which the author seems to admit, 
and which I wonder that he should have 
admitted. It is dearly .shewn, that the 
English farmer wHI not grow corn, unless 
he r* pat upon as good a footing, at hast, 
as the French former. But, then, it fo 
not shewn, that this cannot be accom- 
plished without a Corn Sill • and yet, 
this ought to be shewn, and clearly shewn, 
by those, who, in open hostility to the 
common feelingof mankind, propose such 
a measure.— The farmer, and the pro* 
sperity of agriculture, do not depend upon 
the price of corn alone : there are the 
hides, the skins, the wool, and the flax. 

All very great articles of produce. These 
arc, iu great part, wrought into articles of 
dress by our manufacturers, and thus they v 
are exported. Make the com dear ; make 
the food of the manufacturer twice as deac 
as the food of the manufacturer in France, 
America, and elsewhere, aud who will 
purchase the dear manufactures ? — But, 
take away the taxes that support the 
army, the ordnuncc, a great part of the 
navy; abolish the new military schools 
and ail their enormous ex pence's ; return 
again to cheap and peaceful government • 
lay aside the bayonet and the broad- 
sword, and be content with ihc oh)- 
fashioned sheriffs wand and constabic> 
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staff. Do this, and there will be quite 
enough left to discharge the just debts of' 
the country and to support the Crowd 
with sufficient splendour, though Wheat 
shovel again fall (as I hope it will) to the 
Wd 5 shillings a bushel pf JktHRoTull ; 
and agriculture will flourish and farmers 
will thrive as much as they have done for 
the last twenty years ; -and, what is still 
of more importance, pauperism will al- 
most disappear, hospitality will reviye, and 
honesty, the constant companion of com- 

E tence, will curtail the bug and dismal 
ts of crimes, commitments, convic- 
tions, banishments, and executions, which 
now fill the mind with horror and dismay. 
** Here ' say the writers, “ we take our 
stand. The English farmer cannot grow 
/corn, unless, " by an importation duty, 
44 the foreign farmer be made to bear part 
“ of the English farmer's tares’ f .~r-Bx\t, he 
will not bear part then ; for, he will not 
bring his corn , and it is meant that he 
shbnld not. Here I take my stand. Re- 
duce the tares of the English farmer, 
and then He will grow porn enough with- 
out the aid of foreign supply ; and the ! 
jnamifocturers, eating cheap food, will be 
able to sell cheaper than the manufacturers 
,of other nations; and, thus, all wiH thrive 
together ; make coni dear, by continued ' 
heavy ^taxation, and all will decline toge- 
ther, expcpt the military and naval offi- 
cial part of the community, who will, in 
the end, obtain a predominance, such as 
they possess ip the Austrian, Prussian, ■ 
Russian and German dominions, and 
English freedom and English manners 
and English morals and English tastes 
and English learning and eloquence will 
take their flight for ever to the other side 
of the Atlantic. — I hardly think it possi- 
ble, that such men as Mr. Coke and Mr. 
Western should be the partisans of a 
measure haying such a tendency. They 
may doubt, whether it be practicable, 
without injury to the fund-holders, to re- 
duce the taxes so as to enatfle the fanner 
to sell wheat at />s f a bushel. For my 
part, I have no dpubt at all upon the sub- 

{ ect; but, before I give myself the trou- 
>le of proving* aod my readers the trou- 
ble of reading what 1 have to say upon 
the subject, let the advocates of a new 
and odious measure give us their argu- 
ments to prove, that the measure is indis- 
pensably necessary to the discharge of 
|he just debts of the country and to the 
ipppprt of our government agreeably to 
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the constitution. It is for thorn who pro* 
pose such a measure to shew, that it 
cannot be done without ; and this they 
must shew before any just man will give 
his consent to it.— The measure would 
be no protection to the farmer ; it would 
do him no good ; it would do the land* 
owner no good : what it gave kx prohi- 
bition, it would take away in tax, and 
give it to the military, naval, and official 
part of the community, the tendency of 
which must inevitably be to give these a 
predominance over all the peaceful arts 
and professions, and to produce all the 
lamentable consequences which I have 
above described. — For these reasons, I, 
who am a farmer by taste as well 
as in fact, and who am deeply interested 
in the prosperity of agriculture, detest and 
abhor, from the bottom of my soul, tfie 
idea of any measure tending to raise, or 
keep up, the price of corn ; and, if there 
be but one man in all England found to 
petition against such a measure, i will he 
that man. 


Cotinental Affairs.— It is im- 
possible to peruse the information which 
now daily arrives from the Continent, 
without experiencing the most aweful sen- 
sations as to th? critical state of affairs 
in that .quarter. It is trae, appearances 
are very often deceitful, and lowering 
clouds frequently subside; but there ne- 
ver was a period known in universal his- 
tory when the if 4* n of preparation" 
seemed so great. Let us turn our eyes 
from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, 
peace aod tranquility* is no where to be 
found. In Italy, all the convulsions of 
the thirteenth century appear to have re* 
vived. The dawn of liberty having open* 
ed on that delightful country, its inhabi- 
tants cannot without difficulty return un- 
der the yoke of slavery. We find thn 
court of Vienna in the most feverish 
alarm on the subject. Long accustomed 
as the Austrian j monarchy has been to 
look with anxiety to the entire possession 
of the Adriatic Qulf,from the possession 
of the ports of which, she might indulge 
a prospective hope of possessing u ships, 
ft colonies, and commerce/' it cannot be, 
but with the utmost apprehension, thaj 
she finds the voice of public opinion de- 
cidedly against her views. Little doubt 
can be entertained by the most common- 
place politician, that a great motive which 
[ influenced Austria to join the AiHe% 
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the Critical period when by f faneis's un- 
' natural desertion of his son-in-law — d de- 
’ sertion so totally unlooked for, that it 
' produced, as it could not fail to do, the 
lnost decisive consequences.— I say, the 
Emperor Francis mtrat have been greatly 
stimulated to this act, by the jealousy 

• with whifch he viewed the Iron Crown on 
’ the head of Napoleon; shutting out, as 

it did for ever, all his Italian prospects. 
The information from Italy is rather bar- 
ren ; hut no doubt can be entertained that 
Austria, finding Murat necessary to her 
' views, has enteied into a secret alliance 
with him to secure bis throne, on condir 
lion that the upper part of Italy shall be- 

• come Austria*. Insurmountable difficul- 
ties have been-throVvo hi the Way of this 
project; Among others, ■ the sudden re- 
vival of Ihe King of Sardinia, who, in the 
present rage for the resuscitation of legi- 
timate mouarchs, has, of course, asserted 
his claim- to his “ lawful possessions.” 
But meat part of the former kingdom of 
Sardinia- had so often changed owncrv 
that it was impossible almost to recollect 
it* dispersed masters. Austria has there- 

' foie bcVif contented to secure at present 
what she could lay hold of; leaving to 
time and fortune the completioh of her 

• tiHrtnat* view*, lie sacrifice of the free 

• state of Genoa to the Sardinian throne 
has been a>-part ttf- tin* system. This 
measure is said, in alirtost all our news- 
papers; to he tyrannical and oppressive; 
to be in jiulpalde contradiction to every 
declaration of Hie allied [lowers ; and 

‘ violatory ' n# every profession they made 
< as to the liberating of Europe. True, or 
false, aS Hieto srccusations may be, I hgvf 

• little douht tlie poor Genoese must submit 
" hr" existing circumstances.” I have also 

• rov Pairs that Murat himself will ultimatc- 

• lv PiH. Alone ns he stal'd* among the 

• fi-yHhntric .monarch*. can it he supposed 

• ft^l his <\;-f.'rh-* vfil be endured, re- 
mindhig ll.nn of 'he great man by whom 
they were set up, and pat down at plea- 

’ sure? Constant re|n.rts and hints aif 
ciirtilated hi the continental papers, of 
1 the advantages* exchanges olforad to 
him for hH lireseip kingdom ; and if, like 

• Leituharnois, lie slioutd not choose to go 

• with a svod giwf, he has every reason 

• to dread the result. It may not happen 
immediately; hut if the new orgunuaUop 

: »,f Europe remain, his eventual late may 
be considered as already sealed. As to 

• tUc l\pe, he ts so little thought of under 
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the present system, and his very name so 
seldom occurs, except when ne himself 
introduces it, that there is every appear-, 
ance of his sinking fast, as I fervently^ 
hope he will, into 1/is old denomination 
of Bishop of Rome; when Pope, con- 
clave, and cardinals would soon he 
forgotten. Was it not for the perse-. ^ ' 
cutions which religion, from time 
immemorial, has brought upon mankind. 
—In Spain, the beloved Ferdinand has 
outraged every feeling, which the 
laws of policy and humanity ought to 
have dictated! His friends and his foes 
have fallen in one universal conscription. 
Neither age nor sex is spared. The 
reign of priesthood is revived, in all its 
horrors. That bloody tribunal the In- 
quisition, is proceeding with gigantic 
strides. Horror and desolation mark its 
progress, and universal destruction is l|m 
only trace, it leaves behind. In France, 
little of tranquillity appears to have been 
established. Louis XVIII. whom all par- 
ties agree to be a mjld, benificent, and 
good man, appears to be too much under 
the influence of the priests to be as popu- 
lar, as he might be, if he would shake off 
their odious yoke. The revolution in that 
country, unexampled as it has been in 
extent, both of moral and political influ- 
ence, has so completely opened the eyes 
of all mankind, that the deltfsions of 
religion now excite little else than^ ridi- 
cule. If 1 am to believe tlie Tours 
newspaper which, to use an appropri- 
ate phrase on this subject, is always apo- 
cryphal, a most serious convulsion was 
on the point of lately breaking forth 
in Parts, in cOUseuuenrje of a fanatic 
monk , wishing, aim endeavouring, to 
revive one of those monstrous absurdities 
which disgraced the dark and barbarons 
periods of ignorance and superstition. 

Is or w as it prevented until the king bad 
been twice sent to, and, from its increasing v 
violence, the most alarming i onsc^wenci s 
jvere to be apprehended v aud 4.1! lh:s 
became a watched priest thought pro- 
per to deny the rights of sepulchre to 4 
respectable woman, who hack for sixty 
years been an Urtist in a profession ccj> 
tainly more’hramless, tfuot more ratio tit 
than his own. From every thing which 
1 can perceive in that country, her attain* 
are in a most unsettled state. Soujf, 
who wishes to out Hevod41erod, be** 
veiled aflame m the matter of General 
LxccUnans, w hiefr \yttl require morv *M) 
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and ability than he possesses, to extin- 
guish.— Proceeding northward, the affairs 
pf Holland next meet the eye. Here, we 
find the most unnatural union between the 
Dutchman and the Brabanter: men as' 
opposite, in their pursuits, composition, 
and constitution as two animals of the 
same species can possible be. An army 
of 75,000 troops, in the pay of England, 
one half our own countrymen, Is m gar- 
rison in that country. Where the people 
are satisfied, such an army is unnecessary, 
and if they are not satisfied, twice the 
number will npt make them so. It is ut- 
terly impossible to describe the state of 
Germany, for here calculation is perfectly 
lost,. Report contradicts report, in end- 
less variety. One thing alone is clear, 
that the allied sovereigns, who established 
the Utte crusade, in the most solemn 
professions of the most pure disinte - 
rutednet* are now adopting the very 
system of Napoleon, even to the expres- 
sions he made use of in that system. 
The ear is fatigued with the word " In- 
“ demuitv,” and 1 was in hopes that, in 
common decency, it would have been left 
jout of tlie vocabulary ol the Allies. ^ On 
the contrary, it appears that the Vienna 
-Congress is occupied, day and night, in 
4 / a riling out fresh ** indemnities for the 
conquerors of their great prototype, the 
fallen Napoleon. Russia ^nd I russia 
are *ajd to be determined on seizing their 
defenceless prey, and to possess them- 
seUes by force of what is denied to them 
by reason, justice, and common honesty. 
Was there a jingle act in the whole life of 
thc, Freucb Ripperor so base and atrocious 
jis theattempt attributed to these monarch* 
to root out the whole family of the King 
of Saxony 1 The deposition of Ferdinand 
of Spain* was but child's play to ihis.-— 
He signed his abdication, and Joseph had 
a pretence at least to his throne, not only 
bv this act of Ferdinand, but by the will 
of at least on# half of the population ot 
the country. But, in S&xony, the whole 
nation, to a man, cou<;ur in abhorring tins 
tartar-like usurpation ; anq it never can 
be carried but by the loss of mu p ’h hu- 
man blood. The «une argument prtcixe- 
lv applies tnPoland. Tlpit ill-lated cuuu- 
tVv has been ever the PJ'oy lawless 
violence ami ambition ;.auij the mugna- 
pimous Alexauderis accused of following, 
*«itk luideviatiiig accuracy, the blood- 
stained steps of his ancestor, the humor 
jp I ^jberpiv* jiut lp>y» shall 1 Je»ci»be 


monstrous aggression which #11 Eu- 
_ % and, I lament to say. Great Britain 
also, have committed against the braye 
Norwegians. The historian will blush, 
when he indites the page in which be 
records the detestable fact, that a British 
Fleet blockaded the Norwegian ports, to 
starve that wretched' country prto sub- 
mission to their new masters, by 
preventing the entry of all the commoir 
articles of necosjy, even to food; 
and this in vioh tion pf the general wish 
of the whole country, expressed in the 
strongest manner almost by acclamation. 
The mind revolts at a picture like this ; 
and yet this is the state of peace and hap- 
piness which the allied Sovereigns have 
so pompously sounded throughout Europe 
they were about to confer upon mankind. 

It remains to sav a few -words as to our 
own favoured country. In the year 1792, 
when the heaven born minister involved 
us in twenty-tw o years war, had any man 
ventured to assert, that in the year 1815, 
wc should have incurred a debt of nearly 
a thousand MILLIONS, and that the 
boasted “ free Englishman, 0 should be 
subject to a tax by which his most secret 
concerns were hud open to investigation, 
lie would have been treated either as a 
fool, or a madman. Yet so it is, and so 
itwill continue, turicas something like the 
public spirit of former times is revived. 
The operation of corruption has been so 
general, that it has extended its baneful 
influence, more or less, in every quarter. 
The vile Hireling press has had its full 
share of the Tni*«Mcf. Mena minds, dur- 
ing the continuance of the late war, were 
too much occupied with foreign politics, 
t6 devote sutHcifcut of their time and at- 
tention to what was passing at home. 
The evil, therefore, has taken deep root, 
and it w ill require all our energies to root 
it up. It is a sacred duty every one owes 
to the country, and I cordially hope* that 
duty may be ful tilled. 

FIXAJSCE. 

Mr. Cobbett.— I have read with pe- 
culiar attention an account iri the Morn- 
in g* Chronicle , purporting to be a detail 
of the proceedings of the late Winchester 
Meeting on the subject of the Property 
Tax. — I have looked this over in the mo;t 
careful manner, ami am of opinion, from 
its internal evidence, that this must be a 
garbled stalemcjt, and that Mr. Perry 
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has not given it as it really topk place. I very 
much lament this, because ip the present 
degraded state of the British Press, the 
Morning Chronicle, and Statesman are 
the only daily newspapers in which the 
public has a chance of finding any thing 
Bke the truth; and if Mr. Perry, no 
matter from what motives, is to be in- 
duced to withhold from us any thin”; of 
importance on our side of the question, 
and Mr. Lovell is to be continued in his 
imprisonment in Newgate, no matter how 
or why ; in these cases, the only two 
sources we have of genuine information 
will be completely shut up, and we most 
look to the polluted streams of the Times 
and the Courier , for whatever filth and 
falsehood they clioose to cram down 
our throats — However, taking Mr. Perry’s 
account (for wc have no other,) to be an 
accurate* one, I beg leave to trouble you 
with a few observations, that occur to me 
even from so imperfect an accouut of the 
proceedings of that day. 

' The public cannot but be much in- 
debted to you for the manly manuer in 
which you met the question, and, with- 
out reference either to Whig* or 
Tories, without thinking cither of Lord 
firry or Lord Grenville, or Mr. Pitt’s six 
percent, or Mr. Fox’s ten per, cent, at 
once declaring openly and above aboard, 
that in the present, state .of our expendi- 
ture, this tax must go on, or a substitute 
for it be provided. The fact is, the Go- 
vernment cannot go on without resources 
to the amount which it produces. It is 
understood that the wsy* with America 
cost upon an average a million a month . 
bpeakipg from memory only, I believe 
the Property Tax produced about twenty 
-nn il lions a* year. ,Thus, therefore, at the 
hi*t blush, it would appear that even 
during the continuance of the American 
per, this tax produced a surplus of eight 
jniliions, and that, therefore, when the 
w ar ceased, of course the Properly Tax 
ought to cease also. But the very oppo- 
site is the fact ; and although by tlie fa- 
vourable issue of the negociations at 
Ghent, a very considerable saving will no 
fiotibt be made ; yet it appears to be 
totally forgotten, that we have an army 
in America of from 30 to 40,000 men, 
end another in Holland of nearly twice 
that amount. The army in America can- 
not be brought home for at least six 
months to come ; and that in Belgium, 1 
Oppose* will not be brought home a{ all, 


but remain there to tacke care of our friend 
the Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands, 
or whatever he is, called, and to protect 
him and his new dominions from the ap- 
prehensions he entertains from his new 
subjects and his old neighbours. It seems 
to be totally forgotten also, that Commis- 
sary General Sir Hugh Robert Kennedy, 
Knight; and Commissary General Sir 
Charles Henry Dalrymple, Knight, and 
Commissary General Sir Charles Edward 
Eylmir, Knight, (one Scotch, one Irish, 
and one English, to properly represent 
Mr. John Bull in his triple capacity) are 
at present most actively occupied in, what 
is called according to the technical phrase 
of oilic e, winding up the accounts of the 
Peninsula, where a sum of no less than 
thirteen millions, for \vhich bills either 
are or will be drawn upon the English 
treasury, remains to be provided for. 

The enormous expencp which must at- 
tend the bringing home pf our American 
army; the unsettled Ordinance accounts ; 
the charges of Transport, and various 
ot{ier benches of the public service^ 
wliich, supposing the ratification of peace 
to arrive in tbe earliest possible time, 
mpst of necessity continue sp long, that 
this y£ar will probably expirp before any 
effectual reduction can takp place, will 
obviously create an cxppnce so enormous, 
that , uot only will the Property Tpx, or 
some othpr equally productive, be neces T 
s&ry to meet it, but p loan of at least 
twenty millions will be required for the 
service of the current year. — The trifling 
reduction which has taken place in tlip 
navy, can hardly be said at all to diminish 
our expence in tliat branch of sendee; 
and I am quite satisfied that the Prince 
Regent’s week’s merry making at Jubilee 
fair, and the feasting and dancing of the 
Allied Sovereigns, who honoured us with 
their company last Summer, wiH cost g 
much greater sum than will have been 
saved by the paving off the few ships 
that have been placed in ordinary. 

No effectual redaction has certainly 
taken place at home. If we except the 
reduction of the Militia, and a few super- 
nuraarv officers of tbe line placed 1 on mlf 
pay, nothing that can be called art im- 
portant saving 'lias been made. It is 
trne, a few second battalions hate been 
reduced. But howl Why by | drafting 
the men to their respective first batta- 
lions; and Urns the only diminution 
of expence is the meie difference betwee* 
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the full and half pay of a set of meritorious 
and deserving officers, who are sent to 
the right-about now they are no longer 
wanted; while all the extraordinary and 
^expensive establishments of the Treasury, 
arid the Horse Guards, remain untouched, 
and, I suppose, will be untouchable. 
The third Secretary of State-ship was 
expressly created as a mere tear establish- 
ment. A variety of corps of different 
sorts and descript inasmuch as the Royal 
Artillery Drivers, the* Royal Staff Corps, 
the Royal Waggon Train, and various 
•other similar uon-descripts were all icur 
establishments. Sir Digby Hamilton, 
Knight, Waggon Master General, and 
temporary rank Major General, was, as 
his very designation purports, only a war 
establishment. Yet this colossus, as well 
in size as in expence, still hovers about 
tbe Horse Guards, shedding bis baneful 
influence iu all directions. 

How is it possible then that the In- 
come Tax can be dispensed with, while 
fuch tremendous draughts as these arc 
made upon the public purse I We begin 
at the wrong end. Instead of meeting to 
petition for the repeal of this tax, we 
should petition for the diminution of the 
expence which occasions its necessity. 
In that case wc should have reason on 
eureidc, for it is palpable and apparent 
that while the present most frightful ex- 
penditure is suffered to continue, it is im- 
possible to suppose but that a sy tem of 
taxation sufficiently productive mufct be 
^adapted to meet it.^~ I remain, Ac. 

' * Cm*. : 

.fi .... i ^ 

America. 

Sir, — T he acquaintance l consider 
myself to have formed with von, through 
' the chatuiel of your valuable Register, .ami 
Cteiing oenfi dent you wilt pardon my pre- 
sumption, induce me to intrude the en- 
chased on your attention; and if not con- 
trary to your regulations, and you should 
devnv it worthy of insertion in your use- 
rid publication* I can only say it will par- 
licuhirlv oblige a young man, who has 
imbibed from your instruction and exam- 
ple Jtn urdept love* Of liberty, and who 
has witnessed the late efforts of the 
Americans to mainlam their iudepeud- 
poce* wit b ad miration, and the termination 
of tbg contest with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Should iny request be thought too 
jtfcsninptuyiui, I siiail ut any rate here- 


Cll8 

paid by tlw consciousness that the 
sentiments are the offspring of an ho- 
nourable feeling, and consequently will 
meet your approbation. I am, dec. 

Back! nghanuhfre. R. II. M, 


ON AMERICA. 

Hail! happy land — the blest abode, 
Of those, indignant a! Oppression’coj sd$ 
With thee a hospitable home they find ; 
M'here no proud Tyrant dares maintain. 
In haughty pcxnp, his iron reign; 
Where bo vain titles are conferr’d. 

Upon Corruption’s senile herd ; 

But where Equality alone 
Has budt upon a rock its throne; 

They fly, America, to thee, 

To, taste the sweets of Liberty* 
Undaunted plough th' Atlantic wave^ 
And buoy'd by IIop?, all dangers brave; 
They leave the growing slave* of Courts 
behind. 

To seek the promis’d land. 111’ Asjluun of 
mankind. 

Hail! land of Freedom*— Genius there 
Protected, thrives beneath fhy fost’rmg 
care, •> 

The mind unshackled, and restraints uu- 
know u ; 

TkcRi cuts o I’jMANnre there dUphiyVJ, 
♦Of no despotic law afraid ; 

Religion, Jieav'idy Maid, is tree. 

And teaches, pure Morality; 

No subtle Priest 3 with Tyrants join’d. 
Endeavour to enslave Mankind; 

But free in action as in word, 

1 Tiie voice of Justice there is heard; 
i W ho executes, with even baud. 

The cquallaw ^, w hich Wisdom plann’d; 
May thy cxapiple, to surrounding Nation* 
shewn, 

Hurl Priestcraft to the dust, and Despotism 
from Jiis tJtrone T 


JANUARY 38, 1816.— America. 
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The Congress. 

Mr. Cobbett.— Although it may be 
hazardous to canvass, at present, the 
motives of our generous, and just allies, 
yet I think that their proceedings form 
a very prominent subject for general 
animadversion. Perhaps, previously to 
entering into any review of their con- 
duct, it may be a3 well to say a few 
words relative to the exaggerated expec- 
tations, generally formed as to the re- 
sult of the deliberations of these digni- 
fied and immaculate characters. It 
was certainly imagined by a great majo- 
rity of those who huzzaed and attended, 
from morning to night, every movement 
of our recent royal visitors, that every 
thing would be settled by them upon 
tllC fairest and most honorable basis. 
The applauses bestowed upon them 
were , intended as much to reprobate the 
conduct of him whom fate had overthrown, 
as in approbation of those who had 
been the secondary agents of his ruin. 
We gave credit for tlieir professions; we 
anticipated a generous and most magna- 
nimous policy from the Liberator Alex- 
ander, and Frederick, the wise and the 
sedate. It is now said, however, by 
the Courier^ the limes, and afmost all 
our Newspapers , that a little Bona - 
pcrtcan leaven is mixed, even in the 
composition of these legitimate Kings. 
There appears, say these journals, to 
be a singular assimulation to the politi- 
cal system of the recent Ruler of France , 
in all the proceedings of the Congress. 
Tlieir ideas of regal justice seem not 
very distant from the policy of usurpa- 
tion. Aggrandisement is the word with 
all of them. They seem almost inclined 
to dispute the climax of injustice with 
Napoleon, and to pay as little regard as 
himself to the rights of their inferiors. 
His audacity , they add, is wanting ; but 
his rapacity is not left far behind. I have 
often heard it remarked, that the views 
of Buonaparte completely identified him 
with the legitimate and hereditary sove- 
ve'gns of the day. He was as fond of 
governing imperiously, as careless of the 
rights and welfare of his subjects, and 
the rights of his neighbours, as if his an- 
cestors had sat for centuries on thrones, 
and the sceptre had descended to him 
from some ancient robber , instead of h - 
ving been forcibly grasped by the rude 
lujnds of a modem one. And it seems 


in no slight degree to confirm the opinion 
which so* many entertain upon this sub- 
ject with myself, that the only monarch 
who has uniformly been the decided ene- 
my of Napoleon . remains the Victim of 
his sincere hostility, without exciting either 
the friendly commiseration, or tjie notice 
of those monarchs to whom he Set the 
first example of resistance and resolution. 
I am not justifying his conduct ; be was 
too fond of war, and perhaps deranged ; 
but God knows if these are just tfeasbns 
for the deposition of legitimate kings, the 
" decks would soon he swabbed,** of half 
the regal list of foi mcr times . The person 
I allude to is Gustavus of Sweden, who 
has lost his* own kingdom in the cause for 
which ourselves and our magnanimous 
allies pretend to have been fighting— the 
restoration of the old order of things on 
the continent. Now, Sir, has not this 
Gustavus a much greater right t6 claim 
“indemnity” than any of them? And 
would it not do more credit to the charac^ 
ter of the Russian Autocrat, to set the 
crowq of Poland upon the head of Gus- 
tavus, than to pocket it himself, dr give 
.it to his brother ? It was my intention 
to have seriously canvassed the claims of 
Russia to Poland; but, really;" Sir, 1 it would 
be paying them a compliment which they 
do not deserve. Reason need not com- 
bat the principles that have no foundation 
but power — no right but force. Jirvfclfis, 

Public Rejoicing. 

Mr. Cobbett.— The public who so 
greedily rejoiced, and feasted, and illu- 
minated, and were beyond measure elated 
at the downfall of Buonaparte, as an event 
that could not fail to do tor England all 
their hearts could desire; (in which, by 
the by, they now' begin to see they were 
mistaken,) that public having suffered the 
late happy peace with America, which I 
consider to be far more beneficial , to 
the true interests of our country and the 
w r orld, to pass by without any illumination, 
or other more rational mode of expressing 
their joy, I, who am sorry for the omis- 
sion, have considered what it wouk^ have 
cost me to illuminate on that occasion, 
and determined to devote that sum as far 
as it will go, to the purchase of your 
valuable Register. By so doing, I shall 
materially gratify myself, pay the debt of 
'▼rarituHe to tlmse principles, whose aim 
It has always been to bring about thfd 
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PMC €, wi a* far as humble efforts go, to 
contribute to their spread and encourage- 
neat I shall also shew my admiration 
•f the writer, whom 1 consider to he tlic 
(me 1 know, that has set the matter 
of Americano its true light; mad whom 
I respect, (as far ^si know, which is only 
by his Register, as a sound patriot, clear 
writer, and an )ione*t man. if you were | 
to publish this in your Register, perhaps 
if might induce others to do the .same, or 
I 4 ff if>>hing like ft; ami it is an opportunity 
for the friends of freedom, to encourage 
her cause, without any extra expence to 
themselves*' For few, or none, of the 
friends of. peace, 1 presume, (save those 
uhnabstain from principle,) would have 
dsclined to light up, if it had been gene- 
rally the case. I speak more particularly 
to, the. inhabitant* of 'towns. Those in 
t he country, who would have speut money 
on. the. occasion, in other ways, but did 
not, because they liadnot the opportunity, 
way also adopt the same plan. 1 embrace 
this occasion. Sir, to thank you for your 
past efforts, for your country's good. Go 
on, f entreat you, in the useful work you 
ta{*)il 04 g,,*fi 4 so admirably conducted. 
The (time , is coming, I hope, when your 
labours will he justly appreciated, and 
produce good fruit. War having ceased, 
corruption lost half its food. The ne- 
cessity of strict economy, and the ill 
effects of extravagant expenditure, and 
the chimerical ideas we have entertained, 
will occasion reflection, and that must 
shew us the true causes of the mischief, 
aud dispose the whole community to ad- 
mire, and imitate those principles which 
would have prevented it ; and to follow 
which affords now the best chance oi re- 
tloratkm to that happy state we were 
once in. Heartily wishing this consum- 
mation, 1 am your admirer and well- 

^ * Uher ’ w.w. 

STATE PAPERS. 

Message to the Senate, and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States, 
Itfarourft, fbr this information of Congress , the 
comtuuntcatuiM last received Irena the Ministers 
Extraordinary and'PleiiipoteuUury of the Vftiied 
States of Ghent, explaining die course and actual 
•Cate of their negotiation with the Plenipotentiaries 
of Great Britain. 

James Ma di t Qtf » 

Dec 1, 1814. 


5. — State Papers. * [ 122 

No. 1. — Copy of a Letter from Messrs. Adams 
Bayard, Clayr Russell, and Gallatin, to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated Ghent , Oct. 95, 1814. 

Sm,~ VVe havMhe honour of transmitting here- 
with, copies of all our correspondence with the 
British Plenipotentiaries, since the departure of Mr. 
Dallas. Although the negotiation has not ter- 
minated so ifbruptly as we expected at that period 
that it would, wc have no reason to retract the opi- 
nion which we then expressed, that uo hopes of 
peace as likely to result frtJrn it, could be enter- 
tained. It is true, that the terms which the British 
Government had so peremptorily prescribed at that 
lime, have been apparently abandoned, and that 
the sine qua non then requited as a preliminary 
to all discussion upon other topics, has been re- 
duced to an article securing merely an Indian pa- 
cification, which we have agreed to accept, subject 
to the ratification or rej ction of our Government. 
But you will perceive that our request tor the Ox- 
change of a projet ot a Treaty has been eluded* 
and that in their last note, the British Plenipotetir 
tiaries have advauced a demand not ouly new and 
inadmissible, but totally incompatible with their 
uniform previous declarations, that Great Britain 
had no view in this negotiation to any acquisition 
of ten i lory. It will be perceived that this new 
pretension was brought forward immediately after 
the accounts had been received chat a British force 
jiad taken possess ion of all that part of the State 
of Massachusetts, situate East of Penobscot river. 
The British Plenipotentiaries have invariably re- 
ferred to H.cir Government every note received 
howl us. and wuited the return of thtir messenger 
he lose they have transmitted to us their answer ; 
and the whole tenor of the correspondence, ip well 
a* the manner in which it has been conducted on 
the pari oi the British Government, have concurred 
to convince ns, that their object has been delay; 
their motives for this policy we presume to have 
hot n, to keep the alternative ot peace or a pro-racted 
\ur in their own hands, until u general anange- 
uuiit of European atfairs should be accomplished 
at tiie CongrcMi of Vienna, and until they qeqld 
*vail themselves ol the advantages, which they hav^ 
anticipated from the success ot their arm*, during 
ihe present campaign in America. Although the 
Sovereigns who had determined to be present at 
the Congress of Vienna bf\\e been already several 
weeks assembled ilure, it does not appaar by the 
j*st advices from that place that the Cofigms has 
hv-en lormuiy opened. On the contrary,, by a 
declaration Horn the Plenipotentiary '* of the Pow- 
v is, who were parties to the peace of Paris ot 50th 
May last, the opening of the Congress appears 
10 have been postponed to the first of ^voyeiaber 
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A memorial is said to havu been presented by the 
Fiench Ambassador Talleyrand, in which it h de- 
clared, that France huviug returned to her boun- 
daries in 1792, can tecogniie none of the aggran. 
diseiucnts of the other great Powers of Europe 
since that period, although not intending to oppose 
them by war. These circumstance* indicate that 
the new basis for the political system of Europe* 
will not be so speedily settled us had been expected. 
The principle thus assumed by France is very ex- 
tensive in its effects, and opens a field lor negocia- 
tion much wider than had been anticipated. We 
think k does not piomise an aspect of immediate 
tranquillity to this Continent, and that it will dis- 
concert particularly the measures which Great Bri- 
tain has been taking with regard to the future desti- 
nation of thia country, among others, and to which 
•lie has attached apparently much importance. 
We have the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, 
your very humble servants. Jour* Quincy Adams, 
J. A. Bayarn, il. Clay, Jona. Russell* 
Albert Gallatin* 


$0.' IX. — NOTE from the British to the American 

Ministers. — October 21, 1814. 

The undersigned bavc had the honour of receiving 
the note of the American Plenipotentiaries, of the 
13lh instant, communicating the acceptance of their 
article, which the iimlcmgucd had prepared on the 
subject of the pacificat'oti and rights of the Indian 
Nations. The undersigned ere happy in b?ing 
thus relieved from the necessity of recurring to 
several topics, which though they arose in the 
course of their discussions, have only an incidental 
connection with ilia differences remaining to be 
adjusted between the two countries. With a view 
to this adjustment, the undersigned preferring, in 
the present state of the negotiation, a general state- 
ment to the formal arrangement of articles, are 
willing so far to cftmply with the request of the 
American Plenipotentiaries, contained in their last 
nvle, as to waive the advantage to which they think 
they were fairly emilled, of requiting from them 
the first projet of a treaty. The underfilled hdv- 
ving slated at the first conference the points, upon 
which his Majesty’s Government cou.-tdered the 
discussions between the two count riu> as likely lo 
turn, cannot letter satisfy the request of the 
American PIci iixilcntiuries than by reletting them 
to that' conference for a statement of the points, 
which in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government, 
yet remain to be adju led. With respect to the 
forcible seirure of marines from on board merchunt 
Vesstls on Hie high seas, and the right ot the 
King of Great Britain to the allegiance ol all his 
native subjects, and with respect to the maritime 
lights of the British Empire, the undersigned con- 
ceive, thul alter! hr pmensieps asstfted by tfee Go- 


vernment of the United States* e more satisfactory 
proof of the conciliatory spirit of hia Majesty's 
Government canuot be given, than by not requiring.* 
any stipulation on those subjects** which, though 
most important in themselves ,, iio longer, in corner 
quence of the maritime pacification of Europe 
produce tlie same practical results. On' the sab* 
ject of tils' Fisheries, the ondeedgned expressed 
with so much frankness, at the conference already 
referred to, the views of their Government, that 
they consider any further observations on that tupia 
as unnecessary at the present time. On the ques- 
tion of (he boundary between the dominions of hia 
Majesty and those of the United States, the under- 
signed are led to expect from the discussion whiob 
this subject lias already undergone, that the North 
Western boundary, from the Lake of the Woods to . 
the Mississipip (the intended arrangement of 1808) 
will be admitted without objection. In regard 
to other boundaries, the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries, in their note of August 24, appeared inaoaxs 
measure, to object to the propositions then made 
by the undersigned, as nut bring on (lie basis- of 
uti possidetis. The undersigned are willing to 
treat on that basis, subject to such 'modification 
as mutual convruience may be found to require j 
and they trust that the American Plenipotentiaries 
will shew, by their ready acceptance of this basis, 
that they duly appreciate the moderation of bis 
Majesty’s Government in so fur comultiagtbebaoot, 
and fair pretension* of the United States, n*s in th* _ 
relative situation of tire two countries, to auilrorian 
such ajpropodtion. The undersigned avail them-' 
selves ot this apport unity to renew to the American 
PlenijKiteuiiaries the assurance of their high con* 
sideraiion. (Signed) Gambjkr, Henry Goul*. 
born, William Adam. 

No. X. — NOTE from the American to* the Bri- 
tish Ministers. — Oct. 24, I8l4w 

Tlie undersigned liave the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Note of the British Plenipotcu* 
tiaries of the 21st instant. Amongst the general 
observations which the undeisigned, in their Note 
of the 24th August, made on Hie propositions then 
brought forward bn tlie part p( the British Govern- 
ment, they remarked that those propositions were 
founded neither on the basis of a*ri possidetis, oqr 
on that of status ante helium. But so far were they 
from suggesting the uti possidetis as the basis on 
which they were disposed to treat,that in thesquur^ 
Note they expressly stated, that .they had been 
instructed to conclude a peace on the principle 
of both parties restoring whatever territory . they, 
might have taken* Tlie undersigned also declared, 
in that No#, that they had yo authority to ced* 
auy pnrt ot the territory of the United Slates, and 
that to no, stipulation to tint effect would they sufet 
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scribe ; and in the Note of the 9th September, after 
having shewn that the basis of ufi possidetis, such 
it was known to exist at the coromencement cf 
negotiation, gave no claim to his Britannic 
Majestj to cetiions of territory founded upon the 
right of conquest ; they added, that even if the 
ebances of war should give to the British arms 
J a momentary possession of other parts of the terri- 
tory of the United States, such events would not 
alter their views with regard to the terms of peace 
to which thej would give their consent. The un- 
dersigned can now only repeat those declarations, 
and decline treating upon* the basis of uti possidetis, 
or open any other principle involving a cession of 
any part of the territory of the United States. As 
they have uniformly stated, they can treat only upon 
the principles of a mutual restoration of whatever 
territory may have been takrn by either party- 
From this prfncipte they cannot recede ; and the 
undersigned, after the repeated declarations of the 
British Plenipotentiaries, that Great Bri'ani had 
no view to acquisition of territory in this negotia- 
tion, deem it necessary to add, that the utility of 
Its com in aance depends, on their adherence to this 
principle. The undersigned having declared iu 
their Note of the 21st of August, that 
although instructed and prepared to enter 
Ipto an amicable discussion of nil the points, 
on whfch differences or uncertainty had existed, 
•ud which 'might hereafter tend to interrupt the 
harmony of the two countries, they Would not make 
(he condos** of the* pubefcat aif depend upon a 
succeftfbl result offhe diVeUssio* • and having since 
agreed to ll»e preliminary article proposed' by the 
British Govetmnehr, hiid believed that ihe negotia- 
tion, already soldng preftrbeted, could not be brought 
to An early conclusion otherwise than by th 2 com- 
munication of a projet, embracing nil the other 
specific propositions which Great Britain intended 
to oftr. They repeat their request in that reject, 
and will have no objection to a simultaneous ex- | 
dawge of tha projets of both parties. This course 
*i!f Bring fairly Into* discussion the other topics' 
embraced in the last note ot the British rienipoten- 
) barfly to which the undersigned hare thought it 
Moccessary to advert at the present time. * The 
■ndersigued rcnfewio the B.iti-h f'teuipoteminrie* 
the assurance of their high consideration. (Signed) 
John Quincy Adams, Jam** A. Bayard, 
Bk5Ay Clay, Jonathan Bess ell. A. Gau- 

Lati.v. 

No. XI.— Copy of a Tetter from line American 
Commissioners to the Secretary of State, dated 
Ghent, October 31, 1814. 

detention of the Cbauncey^at Oueml, 
enables ns to send the inclosed Note feum thj 
Mid* Plenipotentiaries, which we haro j u ,t re- 
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ceived. \V C have the hoiiour to be, with perfect 
respect, your obedient servants, Jonv Qtuwcr 
Adams, J. A. Bayard, H. Clay, Joxa. Kvs- 
syll, A. Gallatin. 

No. XI L— NOTE from the British to the Ame- 
rican Ministers. — October 31, 1814. 

The undersigned have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of tlie note addressed to them by the 
Antgrican Plenipotentiaries on the ttj-th instant, iu 
which they object to the basis of u(i possidetis pro- 
posed by the undersigned, as that on which they 
are willing to treat in regard to part of the bounda- 
ries between the dominions of Ills Majesty and those 
ot the United States. The American Pienipotentiu- 
ries in their note of the 13tli instant, requested the 
undersigned to cmuuiuniciito to ihcm the projet of 
a treaty, embracing all the points insisted on by 
Great Britain, engaging on their part to delivet 
immediately after a contra pmjet as to all the 
articles to which they might not agree, and as to *U 
the subjects deemed material by the United States, 
and omitted in the projet of the undersigned. The 
undersigned were accordingly instructed to waive 
the question of etiquette, and the advantage which 
might result from receiving the first communication, 
and confiding in the engagement of the American 
Plenipotentiaries, communicated in their notes of 
the 21 »t instant, all the points upou wluch they ara 
instructed to insist. The Americau rWnlpolenjig* 
ries, have obj cited- f<*,*ne essential part of the 
jet thus communicated, but before the undersigned 
can enter into the discussion of UiU objection, they 
must require from the American Plenipotentiaries 
that, pursuant to their engagement, they will deli- 
ver u contra-projet containing a|| their objecting 
to the points submitted by the undersigned, toge- 
ther with a statement ot such further points as the. 
Government of the United States consider to b% 
material. The undersigned are authorised to slat© 
distinctly, that the article us to ‘the pacilicatioti 
and rights of the Indian nations having been occupi- 
ed, they h ave broeght forward their note of tha 
-1st instant, al( the propositions they have to offer, 

; They have no further in demands to make, no otjief 
stipulations, on which they are instructed to imrist, 
and they are empowered to sign a Treaty of 1W 
forthwith in conformity with i hose stated in i Heir 
former note. The undersigned trust, therefore, 
that the American 1 lenlpulrniiarics will no lougar 
hesitate to bring forw ard, in form of * tides or 
otherwise as they may prefer, those specific propo- 
sitions upon which they are empowered to rich a 
Treaty of Peace between the two commie*. 
undersigned avail themselves of tbep; jsei/t.oppnrl.u 
nity to renew Ple..ipot?ntia,i w of the United 
states the assurance of their ftigh consideration, 
(bigned) Gasib4er, |f. Gour.su rn 4 We. A V I m 


JANUARY 28 , IZir^State Papas. 
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Capt. Blakeley's official Account. 

Cop y of a Letter from Jowkson Buximy, Esq. 

Commander of the United 'Statei SldofTof war 

Wasp, to the Secretary' of the Navy, dated 
■ United .Slate*’ ship % \VaAp, September 11 , 1814, 

lit. 40. N. long. 16. W. 

Sir,— A fter a protracted and tedious stay at 
L’Orient, I had at last the pleasure of leaving that 
place on Saturday the ?7th August. On the .4th 
captured f lae British brig Lettice, Henry Cockbtiu, 
(baiter, and "iJlst August the Hriiiah brig Bon 
Accord, Adam purny, master, lu the momiug of 
(he lit September discovered a convoy of ten sail 
to leeward, in charge of the Armada, 74, and a 
bomb »hip ; stood fur them, and succeeded in cut- 
ting out tbe British brig Mary, John D. Allen, mas 
ttr, laden with brans cannon taken from the Spa- 
i Hards, iron cannon and military stores, from Gibral- 
tar to England, removed the prisoners, set her on 
tire, and endeavoured to capture another or the 
couvoy, but was chased off by the Armada. On 
jbe evening of the same day, at half-past six, 
white going free, discovered tour vessels nearly at 
tbe same time,. two on the starboard, and two on 
the larboard bqwjyulfd up for the one most on the 
starboard bow, D^Muanhest to windward. At 
seven the chace (a brig) commenced making sig- 
nals with flags, which could not be dulinguislicd 
ti>r waitt of light, and soon after made various ones 
#Wi lanterns, rockets and guns. At 26 iniuutc* 
artier n the, having the chace under our lee bow, the 
12 pound carronade wai directed to be fired into 
hun, which he returned ; ran under his he to pre- 
vent* his escaping, and at nine minutes after nine 
commenced the action. At JO o’clock believing 
the enemy to' be silenced, orders were given to 
cease firing* when I huilpd and asked if he bud 
tiif rendered. No answer being given to this and 
Qis fire having repommencad, it was again returned. 
At 12 minutes after 10, the enemy having suffered 
grtftiy ahd having made no return to our (wo hist 
broadsides, 1 hailed him the second time, to know 
if l|e bad surrendered, when he answered in tbe 
affirmative. The guns were then ordered to be 
secured, and the boat lowered to take possession, 
Jn the apt oT lowering the boat a second brig was 
discovered a liitle distance arsiern and standing for 
U«. fifUt the crew to their quarters, prepared 
rvefy thing for another action, and awaited his 
conning up; at 36' miuwtds after 10, discovered two 
luofe sail articfti standing towards qsK J now 


hit myself’ compelled to forego the satisfaction of* 
destroying fhe prize. Our braces haviug been 
cut away, we kept off the wind until others coul^| 
be rove, aud with tbe expectation of drawing (be 
second tnig from his companions,, but In the last 
wv were disappointed. Tlie second brig couiinucd 
to approach us until she came close to our stero, 
when she hauled by the wiod, fired her broadside, 
which eut our rigging and sails coosiderably, and* 
shot away a lower main cross true, and retracud 
her steps to join her ccnsort, when we were neces- 
sitated to abandon the prize ; he appeared in 
every respect a total wreck. He continued tor 
sonic time firing guns of distress, until probably 
delivered by the two Just vessel* who made their 
appearance. The second brig could have engaged 
us if he bad thought proper, as be (irpred us 
fust, but contented hiiuscif with firing a broadside* 
and immediately returned ' to his companion*. 
Ir is w^h real satisfaction ( iiave again the pleasure 
of bearing testimony to the merits of Lieutenant 
Reilly, Tillinghurst, Baury, aud mailing- master Carr: 
and to the good conduct of every officer and man 
on board the Wasp. Their divisions and depart- 
ments were attended aud supplied with the utmqat 
regularity and abundance, which, with the good 
order maintained, together with the vivacity apd 
precision of their fire, reflects on them the greatest 
credit. Our lo*s is two killed and one slightly, 
wounded with u wad.. The hull received four round, 
sl ot, and the foremast' many grape shot, Qur tig* 
giug and sail* su tiered a gioat deal, Evety damage 
was repaired the dny after, with the exception of 
our sails. Of the vessel with whom we were enga- 
god, nothing positive can be said, with rogard ts 
her name or force, While hailing him previous to 
bis being fired iuto, it was blowing ftesh (and then 
going ten knots) and the name was not dUtinctij y 
understood. Of her force, the four shot which 
struck us are all thirty*! wo Iba, in “TigH bring 
a pound and three quarters heavier than any we had 
belonging to our vessel. From this circumstance* 
the number of men in her tops, bar genem| appear- 
ance and great length, she is believed to opt of 
die largest brigs in the British navy.— I l»ave th* 
honour, &c. 

J, B£a*R*«v. 

P. S. I am told the enemy, after his surrender^ 
asked ter assistance, and said he drus sinking. The 
probability^' this is confirmed by hit firing ilgUaW 
guns for jeme time after his capture. The pciiuq 
took pUoe in hiL 4?. 3Q. N. long. 11 W. 
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HAMPSHIRE MEETING. 

BwOiW IfcA— TWr/t tke London 
, Prttt. 

«*TIN8 token * pert personally at this 
in my own county, it was not 
lay intention te> have made its proceed- 
ings * subject of observation in print, 
because it seems rather unfair to avail 
myself of an advantage, not possessed 
by tboae gentlemen, from whom I had 
tile misfortune to differ in opinion. But, 
1 am compelled to do this, on the present 
occasion, in my own defence, seeing that 
the London daily news-papers have 
wbnBy misrepresented the proceedings; 
have garbled every thing that they have 
tsndmd ; have suppressed the Petition 
which l moved; have exhibited me as 
of the meet glaring imconssUeswi/, 
mi as having behaved in a disorderly 
mi tfen ridictikm* manner. I shaft 
trust* therefore, be encased for. giving 
te account of the Proceedings, through 
the only channel that 1 have access to, 
especially as the discussion embraced 
some great political principle*, in which 
the nation are.^of course, deeply inter- 
9 mted. When I have given an account of 
jjjk* Proceedings, I mmll give an account 
Mn Trick of Ike London deify Press , 
and endeavour to open the eyes of the 
public to the true character of that ve~ 
Jwlmutmment of ah that is hypocritical 
and corrupt. 

Before we come to the Meeting itaei£ 
We ought to notice the previous slaps. A 
Requisition to the Sheriff, signed by 63 
fjmfexnen, was left with the Deputy 
8ker iff at Winchester. These gentlemen 
Wert, principally, land-owners as well as 
formers, but noire of them distinguished 
« belonging to either of the Parties , as 
they are usually termed. After this Re- 
quisition was set on foot, another was put 
m chcnlation by what is, ludicrously 
rnough, called the Whigs; and, thougl 
ttt former petition was first in the hands 
of the Deputy Sheriff; the Meeting was 
mBad upon the fatter, on the ground. 
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that it first reached the High Sheriff) 
notwithstanding that, in all other cases, 
an application to the former is looked 
upon, and, in law , is an application to 
the latter. 

These circumstances would have been 
almost unworthy of notice, if they had 
not had an effect upon the proceedings 
of the day; but, as will be seen present- 
ly. they had a very material effect upon 
those proceedings, and tended to slievr, 
in no very amiable light, the character 
and real views of the party, by whom 
the second Requisition was urged for- 
ward. For my part, 1 signed neither of 
the Requisitions, and, until my arrival at 
Winchester, had had uo communication 
w ith any one upon the subject I had 
determined upon the course to pursue, 
and left co-operation to chance, be 
ing ten thousand times more anxious to 
inculcate a sound principle ot two, as to 
the rights and liberties of my country, 
than to relieve myself from the Property 
Tax, and all the other taxes put toge- 
ther ! 

A bout eleven o’clock, that is to say,about 
an hour before thcMeeting took place,some 
gentlemen joined me at the inn w here I 
was. Sometime after this, I drew up a 
petition to offer to the Meeting, in carse 
the one to be presented by the Whigs, 
should not be such as I approved of. So 
for was 1 from having time to copy the 
paper, 1 was drying the ink at rim file, 
when word was brought us, that the 
Meeting was begun. Cramming the par 
per into my pocket, without reading it 
even once over, I hastened to the Castle, 
and entered the Court-boose in the mid- 
dle of a speech of Mr. Portall, wlto, 
I learnt, had opened the business of the 
day. The fairest way for me to act as to 
this Speech, is to insert the report of it 
as I find it in the Times newspaper of the 
26th of January. The speech was an 
hour long ; but, really, the reporter has 
had rim ability to bring into about ten 
minutes compass aU tlm material poitfts 
of it. The Speech was delivered with 
E 
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great clearness and eloquence ; but, ge- 
nerally speaking, there was nothing new 
in it, which the report here inserted does 
not contain : — 

u Mr. Porta ll came forward to 
%t move for a petition to be presented to 
“ the House of Commons, against the 
“ revival of this tax. He, as being a 
44 Commissioner for collecting this tax, 
had many opport unities of consider- 
44 ing tho machinery of it, and witness- 
44 ing its unavoidable oppression : on this 
44 account, he did not hesitate to put 
44 himself forward on this occasion, al- 
“ though there were many present of 
44 superior weight amd property in the 
u county. He should begin by entirely 
“ disclaiming all party motives, and 
u therefore he should not consider who 
44 was the man who first proposed the 
“ tax, orwho.it was flat increased it. If 
u he felt any confidence that this most 
44 obnoxious tax would be suffered to die 
. u away of itself ^at the period which the 
44 legislature had marked out for its de- 
“ cease, he should riot have thought it 
necessary to disturb its expiring nio- 
BMpta. Ministers lied, however, both 
by their demeanour and their language 
"in the House, m Well as out of it, by 
1 their refinrihg to answer questions, and 
44 by their sending private letters to their 
u friends whom they supposed to have 
44 considerable local interest, shewed 
44 pretty clearly to thecounlry, that it 
44 was their Intention to* propose the rc- 
44 new r al of the tax. If this tax was real- 
44 ly as good in itself as any other tax by 
44 which the necessary supplies were to 
44 be raised, he should not have such 
94 great objections to it. He was 
44 convinced, how ever, that this tax w hich 
u professed to be equal and impartial, 
44 was in fact the most unequal and the 
44 most partial* it was said to be a tax 
44 upon profits, and yet no dad action was 
44 made on account of the necessary ex- 
44 pense of repairs. Was the expense 
44 that a landlord or fanner was obliged 
• 4 to incar for keeping the premises in re- 
tg pair, to be called their profits f Were 
44 the three-fourths of the tax upon land 
44 which the farmers are obliged to pay 
14 to he called a tax upon their profits ? 
“ H6/u a lease, was taken fw 21 years, 
to a heavy Jiue an the renewal , 
fion was made on account of 
£§£T//e case was still harder 
\iwe ndl nun and tradesmen t 

Mi ~ > 
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“ who by their mental energy, and bodily 
14 health, were just in a condition to 
44 maintain their families, and from whom 
much of the fruits of their industry 
was torn by the operation of this tarn. 
14 What could be more unjust, than that 
such men should be obliged to pay the 
44 same tax for au income so acquired, 
if their income had been the regular 
produce of large sums invested in the 
44 funds 7 This was not like the other 
44 ‘taxes which were paid indirectly <ir 
44 collaterally. It was a tax on the thing 
itself. If he had ten guineas on his ta- 
ble, the tax-gatherer took one of them. 
“ This appealed in its principle to be 
44 something of a highwayman s-t ax. It 
44 was extorted, not by the means of u 
44 pistol, but by the surcharges and sitr- 
44 veyors. The surveyor administered to 
44 the party the oath of purgation, and 
44 then the inquisition followed. This 
44 tax went to destroy all confidence bc- 
44 tween man and man. No man dared 
44 to speak of his circumstances, fer fear 
44 of being exposed to the surveyor. In 
44 this, country there were men w ho wouki 
44 not be afraid to take a lion by the 
44 beard, but who trembled before the, 
44 surveyor, who is* in fact, the greatest 
14 bug- bear in the land. It might be 
44 asked, how came it that such a tax 
‘ 44 was ever suffered ? It was because it 
44 was then dated that the enemy teas at 
44 our doors , and that every thing whitk 
44 we valued was at stake. Under suek 
44 circumstances, the country was not 
44 Very particular in enquinng into the 
44 means which were proposed for ohf 
44 safety. The Legislature had expressly 
44 stated those circumstances in the tif*t 
44 act, the 38th of the King, and men- 
"tioned. in the preamble, “ tbht the 
“ safety of his Majesty’s Crown, the sr- 
“ curity of our holy religion, our laws, 
“ lives, and properties, were at hazard.” 
14 If Ministers now wished to renew the 
44 tax, it would be for them to shewtlutl 
“ the same circumstances now exist. The 
“ Legislature had always shewn the 
44 greatest anxiety about the time in which 
44 the act was to expire; and a tier fixing 
44 that time -in ail their acts, they added 
44 and 44 np longer." The period at which 
44 its expiration was fixed, was the fttli 
44 of April, after the conclusion of tfie 
44 war then existing. If ever there was 
44 a pledge given by the Legislature to the 
“country* that a tax should expire at a 
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“ certain time, that pledge had beerr 
“ given in this instance. The country 
u had performed iH part of the contract, 
“ and submitted to, the tax with unex- 
“ ampled patience, as long as the war 
“ continued. They had now a clear and 
“ irrefragable right to the benefits of the 
“ engagements on the other side, and to 
|| expect that the tax should not be rc- 
“ ncwed. If the tax were now renewed, 

xt if would nwt only be a gross violation 
“ of the contract, but it would be an ag- 
“ gravated breach of trust, by making 
“the very violation of their contract 
“a sort of precedent for further viola- 
“ tions. It was his firm opinion, that if 
u die tax were, but submitted to for an- 
M other year, it would uever be taken off. 
“ New circumstances and new pretences 
“ would then arise ; and rather than 
“ give up the tax, Ministers would pre- 
4t fer another war, perhaps with the Dey 
|| of Algiers, the Nabob of Ar cot, or some 
“ of those gentlemen. He shouTd object 
u to any modification of the tax, *lf it 
u were reduced to one per cent. or. one- 
“ fourth per cent, he should equally 
|* object to it, .as an unfit tax to he intro- 
ll duced into a free country. Every man 
“ who is now summoned before the «jur- 
“ go«g up like a culprit, and feels 
^‘like pne. The difi'erenoe is, that by 
|| the l$y of England, every loan is pre- 
** turned innocent . until he is found 
<c guilty; whereas, before the surveyors, 
“ even man is presumed guilty, until he 
u is found innocent. He did not mean 
u t0 the slightest reflection on the 
|| surveyor personally, but without such 
|| a course tie taveould not be raised. — 
“ There was another sabjfect which af- 
|| fegted the people of* this country al- 
'|| most aw much as the propertyrtax. 
|| Among those taxes which were dulled 
|| war taxes, and which by law would 
* expire about the same time with the 
|* property "tax, there was one of no less 
*| than ham shillings a bushel on malt 
"'ThU bore no leu on the comforts of the 
poor 4 omd noddling orders, than it did 
|| ijpov the interests of agriculture. He 
|| fed, therefore introduced into the peti- 
|| tioua prayer, that this tax also should 
*| not be re rived. As this was not regu- 
faufly introduced in the requisition, it 
J was onlyJjy .the pleasure and sufferance 
4< ofthe Meeting, that lie could incorpo- 
4 | latest with his petition. (The mat of 
# | the Meeting on this joint mas testified t 
V hy loud applause. J lie concluded by 
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“ moving a resolution, that it was expo- 
“ dient to present a Petition to the Houm 
“ of Commons against the revival of those 
“ taxes. 

“ Sir W. Heathcote shortly second 
“ ed thcResolutiens, and observed that he 
“ had votedagainst the, new Malt -Duty . 

This motion being made and seconded, 
Mr. Hunt rose to speak ; ;but was called 
to or/fer. by Mr.PoBTALL, and .the $heiiff 
decided, that he could not be permitted 
to speak till Lord Noth es k had read apeti- 
tion; that is to say, Mr. Portall » was •per- 
mitted to makealoug speech and a motion, 
which motion was seconded, and Lord 
Nohthesk was to make another ynatioy, 
and that was to be seconded • aI*o, htfogw 
any person on the other side was to 4* 
permitted to speak ! If this urns fair, and 
regular* it must be acknowledged, that 
Hampshire has its .peculiar mode of c<yt* 
ducting debates aud discussions. 

The petition was then produced &ni 
moved, and* having been Tead, :was se- 
conded by Sir Harry Tichborne. 
Here Mr. Hunt requested that the first 
requisition might be read. It .now >ap- 
peared, that that requisition included, 
by nan*?, the War Tax mpon Malt, 
which, as the reader will perceive, had 
been embodied into the Whig 'Petition* 
though not mentioned in the Whig requi- 
sition. The motive for this /act of irre- 
gularity was dearly this : that the Whigs 
knowing that, if they left it put, gn 
amendment would, be tinoved, and that, 
thus, they would be defeated upon their 
own dunghill, seeing that the Malt Tpx 
is full as burdensome aod as odious ns 
the Property Tax. The gettiug over this 
irregularity by “takingtbe sense of the 
“ Meeting;” as it was allied, amounted .to 
just nothing at all ; for, by the same rule, 
any thing might be introduced into the 
Petition ; and. . yet, as the reader wjU 
presently see* great efforts were jmade to 
set my Petition aside upon the ground, 
that it contained matter of complaint, 
not specified in the requisition. 

Having thus shewn the tactics of ib 2 
Wings this far, and exposed the motive, 
whence they were led to introduce the 
Malt Tax, I now proceed to the discussipu 
of the Petition, into which we were per- 
mitted to enter, though we had not be$m 
permitted po oppose Mr. Par tails rejoin? 
lion. The Whig Petition, as the Times 
newspaper observes “ was then x&lA 
“ by the Under-Sheriff. Jt was of $g/q- 
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44 siderable length, as it embraced the 
44 different 'points of Mr. Portalls speech,. 
44 and the preambles of the different Acts 
“ of Parliament on this subject. It also 
41 alluded to the new creation of Knight * , 

44 and observed, that as the Priuce Re- 
“ gent had been advised to reward the 
44 splendid services performed by the navy 
44 and army, bis civil subjects also, who 
“ had discharged all their duties duriog 
44 the arduous contest, and patiently sub- 
44 mitted to such heavy burthens, con- 
44 ceived themselves entitled to some con - 
44 sideration for their discharge of duty, 
and an alleviation from this most op- 
~ ressivc tax.” 

opposed this Petition, which I repre- 
sented as more resembling a lawyer's 
brief, in form and language, and a bill in 
Chancery against the Regent, in matter, 
than a County Petition against a Tax. I 
I observed, that the passive, alluding to | 
the new creation of knights of the Bath 
was peculiarly objectionable; that it sig- 
nified to the House of Commons a sort 
of envious and vain feeling; a poor 
sneaking after a share in the baubles of 
Knighthood, which wasvery disgusting, 
and hi which I was s we the Meeting 
did not participate.— {Here I w as inter- 
rupted by Mt. pQjftaU cuffing to order. 
I was told, that I was wandering from the 
subject before us. The feeder will judge j 
what the Order of the Bath had to do with { 
a Petition against the revival of the Malt 
and Property Taxes ; but, he will, I am 
sure, clearly see, that, as the allusion 
formed part of the Petition, I was strictly 
in order, while 1 was objecting to that 
part of the Petition.]— I next observed, 
that the name of highwayman *s tax, ap- 
plied to the Tax on Property by Mr. Por- 
ta ll* formed a curious contrast with 
another part of his speech ; for, there he 
had told us, that tie tax was imposed 
at a moment, when the enemy was at 
our door, and that the tax was “ necessary 
44 to the safety qf his Majesty's Crown , 
44 the security of our holy religion , our 
“ laws, lives, and properties P What ! I 
observed, and do the Meeting, then, really 
believe, that the king and our holy reli- 
gion stood in need of highwaymen mea- 
sures to insure their smety? And, can 
the Meeting, c an the people of England, 
look foreigners in the face, and prate 
about English liberty, while they confess, 
that we have lived for nearly twenty years 
under the operation qf power, resembling 
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that of highway robbers. But, I observed, 
if this was really die case, who were 
the highwaymen, this being a question 
of very material importance to the Covin' 
try, who had, during all this trine, 
elected and re-elected the men who im- 
posed and supported this tax; that Sir^ 
William Hkathcotk, who had se- 
conded Mr. PortalVs motion, was one of 
the first itnposers, one of the supporters; 
that the party , whose friends had now 
brought forward the Petition, bad raised 
the tax from six and a quarter to its pre- 
sent amount, and that they had done it, 
too, in the most odious, insulting, and un- 
feeling manner.— (Here 1 was called to 
order again, though I was only asking 
who the highwaymen were, if it was a 
highwayman’s tax.) — I next observed, 
that, seeing that the Gentleman thought 
the imposing of the tax the act of high- 
waymen, ana, as it is well known, that 
highwaymen generally begin by stopping 
the mouth, that they next bind the persons 
of their clients, and conclude by ramming 
their hands into their pockets, I should 
oat wonder if th<? Gentleman were to tell 
us, that the Parliament who imposed this 
tax had proceeded in somewhat the stone 
way, and that the laws shackling the 
Prcm and dsnumukiag Personal liberty, 
passed daring the same period, ought, at' 
thy rate, if we abstained foam such irro* 
verend descriptions of them, to receive 
our reprobation as well as the law impo- 
sing a tax on property. Upon this 
ground I was proceeding to state m that 
thou laws were, and to shew how law- 
making proceeded, step, by step, until 
it arrived at that stage, when, as the 
Gentleman had asserted, R assumed the 
character of a highwayman’s conduct I 
was beginning with the law, which made it 
high treason to 6end a bushel of potatoes 
or a pair of shoes to the Republicans of 
France who, by the b* e, had now some ’ 
food to spare for us. — (Acre I was stopped 
this matter being wholly inadmissible, 
having nothing at aH to do with the sub- 
ject of the Requisition; though, as the 
reader will perceive, it had quite as much 
to do with it as the Order of the Bath 
could possibly have.] — I next observed 
upon what Mr. Portall had stated as to 
the cause of the tax, and how it earns to 
be laid, and said, that itwas a false alarm 
that prevailed at the time ; that the enemy 
was never at our door ; that beaevet did 
attempt to land, and that there never 
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w a* n tine when 4* people of Eighmd, 
of their 09 m force, were not able to de- 
fend the aountiy; that no army, and, of 
course, no tax, was wanted to preserve 
the country against any enemy that it 
ever had; and, that it was very clear, ami 
had long since been so, to the whole world, 
that the war was made, and the tax raised,, 
for the purpose Of crushing republican li- 
berty in froncc, and of stopping, \»y that 
m^ans, its extension ail over the world. — 

I was proceeding to shew, that, in part, 
this object had been accomplished $ but, 
that we had ruined ourselves by the suc- 
cess. — {Here, however, I was stopped; 
though, I thought, that 1 had as much 
right to go iuto this matter as the other 
side had to state thftp notion of the cause 
and object of the tax.] — 1 next observed, 
that the Petition on the table, though it 
included the War Malt Tax, did not go 
nearly Jar enough for me that I should 
move* an amendment, including all the 
war taxes, in the first place, being of opi- 
nion, that it was a matter of indifference 
in what shape, or under what name a 
tax was raised, if raised all ; that, jn the 
epd,it must be paid by the public at large, 
mad that it sigpifigd not one straw to any 
ipan, whether hg paid it, as the old say- 
ing is, in meal of in mail. But, that I did 
not stop he$e ; tfcat I was for praying, 

* tlihf no Othep Mies might bf imposed 
instead of the war taxes, and was for ex- 
pressing the opinion of the Meeting, that 
fyiere was no necessity for any other 
taxes. All this, however, I observed, was 
a trifle, in my estimation, compared with 
£bc laws, passed during the war, respect? 
tng the Press and respecting personal 
liberty , some of which were stdl in exist- 
ence, and, therefore, 1 should propose to 
pray fqr the repeal of these laws also,— 
After a great deal of further interruption 
from the opposite party, I moved a Peti- 
tion, the substance of which only i can 
give, having been deprived of the docu- 
ment itself in the manner hereafter to be 
described. The Petition, moved by tne, 
was in substance as follows ; s 

That the war taxes bad now no longer 
any pretence for their continuance, 
seeing that peace with all the world 
had been happily restored: — That no 
new taxes in their stead would be 
pecessary to support the credit and 
fcvffour of thf nation, provided ^hat 


a system of ecoaomy and peaceful 
government were adopted in place 
of the enormous expenditure, and 
that immense military establishment, 
which was wholly unknown to our 
forefathers, and which now threat* 
piled to swallow up all the civil pow- 
ers and distinctions of the country : 
— That all pretence for alarm having 
now ceased, the laws passed during 
the late war, cramping the liberty of 
the Press, and alto personal liberty, 
pught now to be repealed : — That 
therefore, we prayed, that all the war 
taxes might cease, agreeably to law ; 
that no other taxes might be imposed 
in their stead ; and that all the laws, 
passed during the war, which dimi- 
nish the liberties of the people might 
also bp repealed. 


Mr. Hunt seconded the motion, and, 
though many attempts were made by Mr* 
Porta ll to interrupt him even while he 
was answering the arguments of that gen- 
tleman, he proceeded in a way, and with 
an effect that made faction feel very safe, 
—He observed, that the war vuslt tax 
was introduced by the other side, not 
from choice hut from compulsion j that 
they bad foreseen, that unless they 
introduced it, they would be beaten 
ou their own groufcd. He observ- 

ed, that the worthy Baronet, (Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote) had taken great credit 
for having opposed the war tax upon malt, 
but, perhaps, that might be accounted 
for by the fact, that this yras a great 
barley country, and that thp prorthy 
baronet was pwnpr of no small slice of 
Ibis same country; that as to numerous 
other laws that he had assisted in passing 
and supporting, though of infinitely more 
consequence to the people, he had ap* 
peared to feel less acutely. — He obser- 
ved, that he heartily rejoiced at the 
I conclusion of peace with America, and 
thanked the King’s ministers for having 
acted so wisely; and that, though the 
Meeting would feel with him 4e?P regret 
that the war bad not sooner terminated, 
and before so many disasters had taken 
place, be was sure that every Englishman 
would feel consolation in reflecting that, 
if the trident of the seas had been snatch- 
ed from us in a few instance^ \f wp 
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new and then suffered defeats on an the Government, to approve of the un~ 
element called our own, ' it had been dertaking aiiri the continuing of the late 
frdm the arms of free men, and not from wars, in the prosecution of which they 
those of the hirelings of despots. — In offered and pledged “ their last shilling 
alluding to Mr. Portall's assertion, “ and their fast drop of blood." And * 
that the Income Tax, being laid 011 in a yet, said he, though the government do 
time of great public peril, it was suffered not ask, and never have asked, for a siiv- 
to pass with little opposition or comment ; gle drop of their blood, being contented 
he observed, that the contrary was the with the shilling alone, flits' singular for- ^ 
truth; that no tax ever met with such bearance is repaid by the virulent and 
strenuous opposition ; that the nowKlGHT gross abuse, which we have tlmxiay heard 
Honourable George Tierney, in bestowed upon it, and that, too, by fbe 
particular, called it by names almost as party, who had its full share in the" very 
odious as that now applied to it by Mr. measure now so bitterly complained oiV 
Pftrt all ; that lie even went so far as to Mr. Porta ll rose to answ er what had 
declare, that the people would be fully been said on our side, lie objected to 
justified in resisting it by force of arms; the amendment because it included mat- 
but~that this was the out of place sen- ter, not notified in the requisition, and 
titnent of Mr. Tierney, who afterwards, insisted strongly, that, in asking tor so 
when in place t voted for raising this same much, we ran a risk of losing all. He 
tax from six and a quarter to ten per com plai tied, that an unfair advantage 

cent. [Here Mr. Porta ll made a had been taken of him in the comments 

very strenuous effort to stop Mr. Hunt; made on his expressions respecting the 
but the Sheriff said he was in order; as highwayman; said that the words drop- 
wtill lie might, seeing that Mr.HUNT was ped from Inm incautiously , and that they 
only shewing that what Mr. Poiitall certainly called for an apology. But, it 
had stated as to the silent acquiescence is bufcjustice to observe, that no part of 
of llie country, * when the tax w as laid his speec h was so much applauded as this. * 

op; was not true.] - Mr. Hunt con- When I came 1o reply I was interrupt- 

tlnued by observing, that the gentleman ed. It was contended that the business 
deprecated all enquiry into the conduct was now closed; tlmt Mr. Portall bad 
uf those who had laid on, or raised, the made his motion, that we had anmrrcd, 
tax ; but, that it was material for the that he kail now' replied, and that there 
meeting to recollect, who it was that the discussion closed. But, the reader 
bod imposed and augmented what laid will sic, that it was not his motion but 
heetV called a highwaymans tax , and es- mine, which was now under discussion. 
pecUilly w lieu the faction,who had brought His bad been made, seconded , put, and 
forward 4 this charge, were heard endea- carried, without our being permitted to 
v during to throw the blame upon the pre- speak. ' Then came Lord A or flush's mo- 
scitt mioistcca, and to excite and keep, up tion* That was put aside fora while by 

suspicions against them.T He entered toy amendment, which was now about to 

intoi a curious and interesting calculation be put. What right, then, in this stage 
as Mi the tax uponXfar/c^before itx juice of the proceed. mgs, could Mr. Port a ll 
reached the mouth ; shewing; that every have to the last speech! 
load of Barley *(40 bushels)- paid nearly - The question was now to be taken upon 
twenty pounds in, tax before it came to my amendment ; but l?efore 1 he question 
the lips of tbolaboming man, though the was put, 1 did obtain a hearing;* ami 
price now received by the farmer was amongst other things, 1 said nearly what - 
not more* than seven pounds; so that in is, as fellows, slated hy theCouRiKE. — 
ev< rv pot of beer which the . labourer “ In *the- Hampshire Meeting on Tues*> 
bought st a public housq (if the prftpor- “ day, Mr. Cobbett, among other 
tffib of the iarmer’s taxes were included) i( things, -aifl the “ Gentlemen w ho 
he* swallowed" more than' four- pence in “ brought forward the Petition had acted 

tax. But, he observed in conclusion “ disingenuously; they baibsaid nothing 

a * variety ;cf other observations), “ of the difficulties of the Government, 
this • meeting presents a very curious “ Did they mcam to say^ that the. Go* 
spectacle. He said; that be had many “ Yernuient could go on withouttlie Pro- 
persons in bis eye,' who, in . that very ‘ " perty Tax 7 Did they w ish to' substitute 
had frequently ‘.met * to address ,r x< any other, tax } — ( ( 'fits of, tec have 
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** nothing to do with that! and 9 order! ) 
r * He would ask them if they were ready 
“ to vote that the army should be dis- 
“ banded ?”■ — The High Sheriff said 
A * be must take the sense of the Meeting 
“ whetlier Mr. Cobbktt should be ai- 
lowed to go on iu this manner. Mr. 
“ Cobbktt said, he was ready to shew 
" that Government could not go on with- 
“ out this Tax. — Mr. Portall said, 
" they had nothing to do with that at 
present — Mv.Cobbett said, they could 
“ not shew him that Government could 
“ go on without this Tax. It was,there- 
“ fore from the factiousness of party 
that the question was brought forward. 
“ It was the trick of a party to impose 
" upon the people , by telling them that 
“ they were to get this Tax off; but they 
“ could not get it off, without having 
“ another, equal in amount, substituted 

“ for it.” i said this, or nearly this ; 

but, the Courier has dealt as unfairly 
by me as the Whigs dealt by the Meeting; 
because, I said, along with this , some- 
thing which the Courier has taken care 
to leave out : I said that I would defy 
the Gentlemen to shew, that the Govern- 
ment could pay the public creditors, or 
go on at all, without the two taxes men- 
tioned in their petition (amounting to a 
full third part of the present revenue), 
unless the whole of the army, about all 
the navy, and a part of the sinking fund 
into the bargain, were, at once lopped off ; 
and that, therefore, to stir up the people to 
pray lor the taking away of the revenue, 
without slating, at the same time, the 
means by which the Government might 
go on without it , as I had stated in my 
motion, was to act f odiously, was to de- 
lude and deceive the people*— Strange to 
say, this was deemed out of order. One 
man proposes the abolition of taxes, ano- 
ther objects to his proposition because 
the Government cannot go on without 
the said taxes, and yet the second is 
deemed out of order !— 1 was for taking 
off the ta xes, but then I was also for saying, 
at the same time, and iu the same-Petition, 
that it w as our conviction, that the Credit 
and Honour of the nation might be 
maintained without those taxes', because, 
if the Meeting did not think this, their 
petition must proceed either from faction 
<h* ignorance. 

The Amendment, moved by me, was 
put and lost, not by a J< large f but by 
& very small majority ; after which the 
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Petition, moved by the Ear! of North- 
esk, wns carried by a like majority. It 
was then voted to be sent about for sig- 
natures, to be presented by the County 
Members, who, by a vote of the Meet- 
ing, on the motion of Mr. Hunt, were 
instructed to support it, when presented. 
The thanks of the Meeting having been 
unanimously voted to the High Sheriff, 
(Mr. Norris of Basing Park) ha, in an- 
swer, observed, , that he hoped, the next 
time he met the County, lie should have 
to congratulate them on the Death and 
Burial of the. Property Tax . 

Whoever was at the Meeting, and who 
reads this, Will say, that I have here 
given, substantially, a fair account of the 
proceedings. I had not the smallest hope 
of carrying my motion. I had not sign- 
ed any requisition; I had consulted no- 
body ; 1 had not talked upon the subject 
to more than four persons out of my own 
family. 1 cared not a pin about the jre- 
peal of the Income tax, unless all the war 
taxes and all the laws about the press 
and personal and political liberty were 
included ; and the only disappointment 
that I met with, was, that so large & 

part of the Meeting were with me. 

What has been said of the disingenuous - 
ness of the Hampshire Petition will ap- 
ply to almost all the other petitions 
against the Property Tax. Westminster 
arid the City of Worcester (and there may 
be some others)\are exceptions. But, 
with these exceptions, it is a clamour 
against a tax, and merely against a tax • 
It is an outery for relief, without a word 
said as to the causes of the burden, or as 
to the means of doing without it. Mr* 
Porta ll, at our Meeting, said that ho 
should approve of taking away a part of 
the Sinking-fund ; the same has been 
said at other Meetings. Perhaps this 
may be practicable ; but, if it be done 
without a total disbanding of the army 
and a discharge of nearly all the navy, 
will the fuuded property retain its va~ 
lue; or, any value at all] If the fund- 
holders saw, that the taxes were so re- 
duced as to enable the country to pros- 
per under them, they need not care about 
the Sinking-fund; but, what will be their 
prospect, if, out of 40 millions of reve- 
nue, only 20 millions ore wanted for the 
army and navy alone, while their own 
share of that revenue, exclusive of the 
Sinking-fund, amounts to 25 to 23. mil- 
lions? The remedy is, then, a reduction 
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of the Nayy to its state of 1788; a total his conduct with that of his brother, win* 
discharge of the regular army; and an is long since dead. The" attacks apod 
organization of a military force for the Sir George Prevost were of the same 
defence of the country upon the plfcn of character. The Morning Chronicle. 
Major Cartwright, Which' -puts arms in the most foul manner, assaulted thb 
Into the hands of all those who vote for gentlemans character, attributed ouf^ 
members of parliament* which gives a failures' to his eowardide or his folly .and 
vote to every man who pays a fox of any this too, without the smallest fodnditioar. 
description or to any amount however Indeed, there is scarcely any man, or any 
small* and which impartially calls forth woman, who becomes at a)l pre-eminent 
every able man to the performance of in the eye of the public, and who canr- 
ihatfirst of all duties, the defence of his not or wiH not pay. the London Daily 
natlve'land, its liberties and laws. Newspapers, whose characters, and, ill 

* ‘ '! — : — ’ some cases, whose property and whose 

TRICK OF THE LONDON PRESS, life, is safe. The public have lately seeq 

that the trifling private concern pf »y 

The effect of this Trick I mentioned cident by tire, could not escape * them, 
in my last. Tlie reason why I enter folly They cotild not let even that pass, witb- 
into an exposure of it, is, that the pub- out an attempt (it proved vsfin to be sure) 
lie, and that the Americans and French, to deprive me of tlie benefit of my haV- 
trtay be able to form a correct judgment ing « nsured the premises, by insinuating 
•of the state of the English Daily Bress, that I set fire to tliem mysglf, a crime 
and may estimate its productions accord- which is death by the law. Tlie recent 
fngry. I am fhe more desirous of doing attempt of these papers to prevent Mrs* 
this at the present moment, because the Perceval from marrying, is an instance 
London newspapers, and especially the of their baseness in another line. There 
most vCnal of them, are labouring hard is uo doubt of their having been paid for 
to pave the way for some measure (it it any more' than there is of their being 
-must be an act of Parliament) to enable paid for the puff’s on private characters 
them to be sent abroad duty free, in or- which they daily publish ; and for their 
der, say .they, 4 ‘ that England, that the attacks on private characters. Tbet have 
4 ‘ true character of England, that the carried on this trade for years ; and thg 
“ principles and conduct of England, ihay traffic has increased, becausp the severity 
€t be known upon the .Continent of Eu- of punishments for Mat are catted poh- 
‘‘ rope, where,* now, owing to the influ- tical libels, has naturally put ffie Daily- 
< u ence'of theFiKrucA press, England hat press into worse and worse hands* — — 
“ lost; and is still losing ground, both in And, yet, these are the people, who rc- 
“ weight and character/— — It b sur- present themselves as the organs of Eng* 
prisirfg, ’ that they should have forgotten liab Honour ! Their papers, they tell u<» 
America . That, say what they will, is would enlighten all Europe, if they could 
the country, where we ought to endea- but export them duty freet Is it* not a 

* Vonr to recover' our character. But, do bounden duty on every one, who b able 
these men suppose; that the nations of to do it, to expose the tricks of thb vile 
the Corttiuent’dQ pot know how to judge press! Do not morality and political 
of the principles and fofocjudt ’of Eng- principle call aloud for this exposure ! 
land 'without the illuminating i^ffoence of Last year, at this season, these prints were 

’ their balderdash; tbfifcLbtteryhnd Quack bellowing forth invectives against those 
puffs i thdir paltry patty diforreb ; their w ho asked for a Corn Bill ; they were 
- garbled reports ; their endless String* of marshalling the worst passions ofthe muU 
’ paid for paragraphs t Sir* Joip* Mur- titude against the owners of buff and the 

* Ray, in the out-set ‘of hb fffost able de- grow ers of corn, whom they accused of a 
fence, was Obliged to occupy the time of whb to Sterile the people. They are ndw 
his judge's for half an hour* in stating bis abusing those, who think a Corn BtU un- 

’ Complaints against the press, ihe para- necessary, abd ascribing fo them ^di- 
graphs ih Which had actually caused him tious fruit ires. And, tlus ; thb (oh,knpu- 
' to be condemned by the public before he deace 1) is tfic press, which is to EH-» 
Wts’ brought to trial; Sind, be alluded r lighten all Europe ? ' * * 
particularly to au mftm&us paragraph in Now, as to the Hampshire Meeting, tlie 
fhe Times news-paper* winch coupled facts a/e these ; there wereseveraln^wapa^ 
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per reporters at Winchester tor the pu* 
pose of reporting the proceedings on 
Sir John Marne's Trial. Aboutan hoar 
before the County Meeting took place, 
/me of thp§e gentlemen came to me at the 

• Ami mitre I had put up, to ask me, whe- 
ther I should kave any papers, or memo- 
randums, which might assist in making 
the report of the proceedings more com- 
plete, as he thought it would be impor- 
tant to obtain such papers ,* to w hich 1 

^answered, that, if I should have any such, 
A fte should have them, (and as I know 

• him) I observed, that I should he glad 
to see them in his hands. After the 
Meeting was over, the same gentleman 
came U me, while I was at dinner, to 
apply for a copy of the Petition which 
I had presented, iu order that it might 
he forwarded for insertion, with the rest 
of the proceedings, in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, the Morning Herald , the Morning 
Post, and the British Press. I told him, 

' that I had no copy ; hut, at his request, 
and upon his engaging to forward it for 
insertion, I sent to the Deputy Sheriff, 
obtained the original and had it delivered 
fa him. Before 1 left W inchester, I saw 
the same gentleman again, Mr. Hunt 
at Andover and Mf. Hinxman of Chil- 
Ifiig being present This gentleman than 
Informed us that the Petition was 
sent off to be inserted in the Report, we 
beiiiganxious.tbat it should appear in print 
if anything of oursdidappeav ; because our 
principles,, and wishes would then defy 
misrepresentation. But, upop being in- 
, formed by him, that the tour papers be- 
fore-mentioned had coalesced as to re 
port* from Winchester ; and that tack 
had one fourth of the report sent to it, and, 
after setting up, sent its part to each oj 
thf other three papers. Air. Hunt asked, 
which of the papers my part and the peti- 
tion was sint to. He was told, to the 
Morning Chronicle: “Then,” said he, 
44 ft will never appear . T hat part hits 

• 44 Perry's faction too hard for him to print 
S* it/* * 1 was of a different opinion ; but 
Mr. Hunt knyw his piuu better than I 
did. Perry did suppress the Petition, 
|nd suppressed it too from the other three 

5 opera as {t tilns his own ! I have the au- 
aority of the gentleman,- who received 
the Petition from me. to assert, that 
I Ups sent to the Chronicle Office along w ith 
the report; and that it was 44 marked 
f* in that is to say, made part rf the re- 
it>elf. To-day (Thursday 1 ka\e 




received R from the gentleman, who had 
it from me, ami who, at sty request, got 
it buck (torn London on Tuesday last. I 
have before given the substance of the 
Petition : I her^give it ward for word : — 

44 To the Hammtaftfe the House of Com - 
44 mans of the Ihiitcd Kingdom of 
44 Greet Britain and Ireland , , in Par * 
44 liament assembled , . the Petition of 
44 the Freeholders, Landholders, ami 
44 other Inhabitants of the County of 
44 Southampton, paying Tares; 

** Shkwkth, — T hat the Taxes, usually 
44 denominated War Taxes, and which by 
44 law expire in a short time, cannot be 
" pretended to be necessary any longer, 
94 since the nation is now, happily, at 
* peace. 

44 That these Taxes, especially the 
| “ Taxes on Property, Beer, and Malt, are 
41 grievously oppressive, and have pro- 
'* ditced distress, misery, and degradation 
“ throughout the whole of the middle 
44 and lower classes of the people, who 
• 4 smart under them to an insupportable 
degree. 

44 That the Taxes, which will remain, 
4f after all the War Taxes shall have been 
44 taken off, will be much more than sgf- 
44 ficient for the maintaining of the credit 
44 and honour of the nation; provided that 
44 a system of economy and peaceful go* 
44 verument be adopted instead of the 
44 enormous expenditure, and the *U-per- 
44 vading military establishment, which 
44 now exist, and which latter, though 
44 wholly unknow n to our forefathers, now 
44 seem to threaten to swallow up all the 
44 ancient civil powers and distinctions of 
44 the country. 

44 That it" is, in the <n>inion of yout 
44 Petitioners, owing chiefly to the taws, 
44 passed during the war, against perso- 
44 nal liberty, the freedom of the press and 
44 of public discussion, that toe above 
44 evils have heen so long endured. 

44 Therefore your Petitioners pray, that 
44 you will repeal all the laws, passed dur- 
44 ing the war, agaiust personal liberty, 
44 the freedom of the press and of public 
44 discussion, that you will not revive or 
44 renew auy of the Taxes, called Vfut 
44 Taxes, and that you w ill not authorise 
44 the raising of any other Taxes in their 
44 stead. — And your Petitioners, Ac.” 

Such, reader, was the paper, which Mr, 
Perry suppressed, though he found it 
incorpora ed into areport,sent tobisofhea, 
and though it bad been obtained from are 
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Under an express promisfe, that it would 
appear. It Was thus kept out of three 
other papers, and kept from the Register 
too, until after the Saturday's Register 
was published. I do not blame the repor- 
ters. They acted fairly and honourably 
by the public] but, the conduct of Mr, 
Perky has been, precisely the contrary. 
It was due, not to me, but to truth , that 
this petition should be published. ' It 
had been rejected at the county Meeting; 
but there was nearly ope half of the meet- 
ing in its favour. It did, too, embrace 
objects, which, one* might- have expected 
a printer to* feel peculiar interest in; but, 
strange as it may seem at first sight, there 
are, perhaps, no persons in England such 
determined enemies of the real freedom of 
the press and of free puhlia discussion as 
the proprietors of these paid-for* para- 
graph newspapers. They thrive by 
falsehood ; and, therefore, whatever has 
a tendency to the triumph of truth , they 
abhor. They resemble those insects 
which fatten in a poisonous atmosphere. 
— And these are the men, who arc to 
enlighten all Europe! These are the 
men, whose* publications are to wipeawav 
all stains from the English character ! 
These men are to perform this work, 
who, in fact, have been the principal 
cause of all pur degradation both at 
home and abroad. 


Sin John Cox Hippbsly. 

I send, with great pleasure, the follow- 
ing letter for publication. I do not re- 
gularly see the Bath newspapers, and 
did not seethe publication which is men- 
tioned in the letter. — I am glad to per- 
ceive, that an English gentleman is anx- 
ious to deny, that he made use of ex- 
pressions, worthy onlv of such men as 
the proprietors of the 'times, the Courier, 
and the Chronicle ; and, though l cannot 
blame him for expressing his reprobation 
of " the President amt his Party," I 
wLh he had not made use of that phrase, 
fcteing that the President can have no party, 
which is not supported by a majority of 
the people\ seeing that he lias no power but 
what the people voluntarily put ' into his 
hands ; that he is elected by the free voice 
of a people, every man ofwhom who pays a 
tax ha$ a vote; that he can neither make 
war orpeace without the approbation of 
a Congress also- chosen by a free peo- 
ple, and in which ^Congress there are no 
sell tug and buying of seats, nor among t 


the elec tors any bribery or corruption. This 
being a fact, well known to all the world, I 
cannot help wishing that a respectable 
English gentleman had refrained from 
the use of a phrase, fit to be applied only 
to the bead and members of governments 
df a very different description. 

To Mr. Cobbett. 

. Sir, — As you have gone to some length 
of animadversion upon an expression 
which was stated, originally, in a Batli 
weekly paper, and have fallen upon me, 
at liie Somerset Meeting, I trust to your 
caudour that you will give equal publi- 
city to this fact — that in the same paper 
in the following week, an express denial 
appeared, u that any such expression 
‘‘was made use of by me/' either in speak- 
ing of the Americans, in the aggregate; 
or ol their President and his partv, of 
whom nevertheless I am ready to admit, 
that I did speak in terms of strong re- 
probation, w ithout adopting terms so un- 
charitable and even absurd as those im- 
puted to me. I am, Sir, your very obe- 
dient Servant, J.Cox Hippesly. 

STATe7>F~ THE NATION . 

Mr. Corbett. -r-It must be in the 
recollection of your readers, how often 
and how emphatically you have raised 
your warning voice against the tremen- 
dous war system, and war expenditure 
ot our once happy country. Your cal- 
culating acutcoess has been shewn in 
nothing more strikingly than in the full 
realization ot the predictions which you 
have, again and again, offered to the 
consideration of our unthinking peo- 
ple, on what would be the effects of a 
protracted course of warfare to this coun- 
try — a course of warfare as unique in 
its management, as awful in its termina- 
tion. It could not, Sir, have ever entered 
into vour imagination, though always on 
the alert in political discernment, to have 
conceived it possible for the councils of 
a nation to have obstinately pursued a 
scale ot* expenditure that could not be 
sustained by even the united resources of 
Europe at large Had this truly gigantic 
exertion been instituted for objects con- 
nected with rational liberty, and 
the re-establishment of despotic rule, 
the virtuous arid the intelligent part of 
mankind might have been gratified by the 
generosity of the effort, though they must 
have deplored the incorrigible folly that 
hud urged so unnatural un- adventure*-*. 
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It is almost mconceiveablc, though an nn 
deniable fact, that the people of these 
realms, during these twenty year.-, have 
been witnessing the prodigious efforts 
made by their Government, to repress 
the growing power of France, at an im- 
measurable expeuce, as if the object could 
not be purchased at too high a rale, 
without adverting to the ways and means 
of meeting and euduring the ultimate bur- 
then. The ruin ot this country has been 
its paper credit. This Pandoras box of 
civil and political mischief, has unhappily 
overwhelmed our unthinking people 
{thinking belongs no to them) with dis- 
may and impending ruin. Well then? 
how does the land lav ] The e\ peaces 
that have been iucurred, the interest ot 
the heavy loans contracted, must he paid ; 
peace has been obtained ; Bonaparte has 
been deposed ; and the Sovereigns of 
Europe arc sitting ih solemn judgment, 
on, what they would have to he, the future 
political arrangement of the world ! Now, 
Sir, if these splendid reverie* could be 
carried into effect as easily as they may 
be imagined, we might some day see them 
realised. But how does the case stand ? 
Why, the British Government has been 
all along foremost in the field of expence 
as well a§ in that of battle. It has tried 
all sides, over and over again, and has at 
length, proved to a gaping ami an as- 
tounded public, that though it has, evei - 
timfly, as it were, gained all; though it 
has effected every object tor w hich it be- 
gan the contest, it has actually lost in- 
tiin*ely more than it has won; miy, that 
the very winnings themselves have 
turned out to be, (as von, Sir, have al- 
ways held nnut bethe’ease) its bitterest, 
its most irret ridable losings. In short, 
we have beeu at the expeuce, by all con- 
ceivable means and devices, of over- 
throwing the • Emperor Napoleon, and 
of delivering from his influence the 
various nations cf Europe, w ho are now 
beginning to ditcowr the advantage of 
Ixiaig at libt rty to cuiti'Ute the soil, to 
manufacture raw materials, and to t ruffe 
in >uch a w'civ as might best suit their res- 
pective interests ; and ail this without 
either feeling or acknowledging any de- 
pendence. on* English; commerce. All 
they sec am- 1 to require from England was 
Ttu tui;, and that, it must bo* confessed, 
they have h'trt abntet to; the last guinea, 
ami are probably further accredited* for 
&uo~th«:t uojicjud jWe conversant with 
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the disposal of the secret service money of 
Government, cun know any thing about. 
—If the British Government, when it be- 
gan its career of expending, >vhcn it re- 
quired for the objects of the war nit- 
limited millions , could have contrived to 
have bona fide provided, that all the na- 
tions receiving its subsidies, and fot 
whom the British sword was actuaUv 
unsheathed, should for ever disclaim, and 
abandon, all right and title to manufac- 
ture for themselves, and that they would 
be wholly dependent on commercial sup- 
plies from England, then indeed, some 
prospect would be afforded of an ex- 
tended trade, and of liquidating in time 
the abyss of debt into which the national 
property is so deeply sunk. But 
Sir, this is not the case; it could not be 
the case. We have, therefore, been light- 
ing the battles of others, and have most 
profligately and irretrievably sacrificed 
British interests to foreign and ruinous 
objects.— That either the British agricul- 
turist, manufacturer, or artisan, should 
now have any chance of successful com- 
petition with the natiou* of Europe, is a 
vain expectation.-^Tlie miseries of an ex- 
hausting taxation are exhibited at all 
points. All classes of men severely feel 
the consequences resulting from a waste- 
ful expenditure of public money, and, too 
(ate, begin to perceive that a defensive 
system of warfare was, and always will 
be, best adapted to the insulated situation 
and civic privileges of the British nation. 
'Fhc European war is at an end ; that 
with America is also on the ove of clo- 
sing ; w e are without a market for our 
agricultural produce, without a demautf 
for our manufactured articles, and our 
artisans are for the best part without em- 
ployment ! Jn exchange for these wonted 
advantages, we have the renown of having- 
extravagantly subsidised in turn most 
of the different powers of Europe; of 
sending a first rate Plenipotentiary to 
these subsidised Potentates; of engaging in 
treaties offensive and defensive w n h them ; 
of at least amply sharing in the pleas- 
ing task of remunerating the service?* 
ordinary and extraordinary, connected 
with the. abrupt and stiange termination 
of the late European war; and finally, 
though not least in cither tinselled gran- 
deur, or aristocratic fame, we may boast* 
as the legitimate offspring of these por* 
lentous times, Knignts Grand ( l osses, 
ditto Cunmandirs , and ditto Cimpanicns, 
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in vast abundance, all animated with a 
chivalrous ardour for military gtory that 
will at least render a disposition to war, 
if not its actual existence, the order of 
the day* liow far this new batch and 
hot-bed sqheme of military aristocracy, 
exclusively in the erection and patron* 
age of the royal authority, can be re- 
garded as consistent with the constituti- 
tfcial privileges of British freedom, no 
ope is more competent to judge than 
yourself; and were the subject to fall 
under your usually able discussion, it may 
be justly presumed, that it would be 
salutarily operative in restraining the 
inordinate attempts, and, indeed, ra- 
pid strides that have been made, are 
pinking, and will hereafter be made, for 
subjugating this land of ancient freedom 
to a military sway, not unlike that ex- 
perienced by the* Cossack tribes of the 
Autocrat of all the Russia* ! It is high 
time for Britons to turn with aversion 
from the senseless, thp enslaving mum- 
mery of court pageantry. Freemen should 
gvoid them as hostile to independence, 
and disdain them as utterly contempti- 
ble. The Americans, by their trium- 
phant bravery, evince what a bandful of 
jnefi, determined to live, and die under 
the. sacred banner of freedom , can achi- 
eve. The issue of the contest they have 
frstt! to sustain, ' is engraved on the ln&ft 
of every friend of civil liberty in cha- 
racters of indelible delight, and will be 
recorded in the historic pa jge for her ad- 
iniratiop, her solace, ana the encourage- 
ment of posterity. American independ- 
ence is as invulnerable and as immortal 
as the nature of human steadfastness can 
render it. A scheme of Government, 
founded on a correct estimation of civil 
and political rights, is at once natural, 
and practicable, and, as such, must be 
for ever entitled to an irresistible prefer- 
ence, in the feeling and judgment of 
those, who have the envied happiness of 
being born and bred under its aut>pices. 
The cause of civil liberty has gained in- 
finitely more, by the heart-cheering proofs 
that h&ve been recently given of trans- 
atlantic patriotism and courage, than it 
either has lost, cn\can lose by the jargon, 
the foppery, or the servility of European 
politics. 

Jan. 29, 1813, A thinking Briton. 


Lord Cochrane— Pbrry and the 
Whips! 

In the most conspicuous part of the 
Warning Chronicle , of yesterday, Mr. 
Perry inserted a string of resolutions, ' 
which that nest of iniquity* that vile 
crew at the Stock Exchange t have thought 

E roper to agree to, as a sort of set off to 
oid Cochrane’s unanswerable letter to 
Lord Eilenboro\igli. Nothing surely could 
be more detestable than this ! Even that 
sink of corruption the Times, inserted 
only a modest paragraph, noticing the 
meeting of the Sub-committee, and with- 
out even naming Lord Cochrane ; thus 
shewing a degree of moderation towards 
an oppressed opponent, which the Whigs, 
and Perry their organ, had not decency 
to evince.' — These resolutions (which Per? 
ry has evidently been paid for inserting) 
state, over and over again, the hacknied 
evidence of the hackney coachman, and 
the hackney posl-boy, on the subject of 
the colour of De Berejiger’s coat ; which 
evidence has been completely falsified, in 
tbe most incontestable manner. Lord Coch? 
rane has already so ably and so effectually 
vindicated himself, that it would be awe- 
Terrogation in me to say a syllable ou thi* 
subject. It is the detestable conduct of 
Perry and the Whigs, in becoming the 
trumpet of the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee, that ! wish the public not to over- 
look. Lord Cochrane has been ever the 
steady opposer of places , pension*, and 
corruption in all its branches. Nothing 
more is wanted to explain the deadly 
hatred of Perry and the Whigs. 

Ik - ■ 1 - '' ' 1 •" ■ 

ON RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

LETTER VI. 

'• If we were to ti»e Violence hi defending t tie 
“ Faith, the Bishops would oppose it.** 

Sjiivt Hilahy, lib. i. 

Talleyrand [in a memoir nead at tbe 
National Institution of Paris concerning 
the commercial relations of the United 
States of America with Great Britain m 
the year 1794] says “ That Religious 
u Toleration in it sfullest extent, is’one 
“ of the most powerful Guarantees of 
“ social tranquillity: for where Liberty 
“ of Conscience is respected every other 
“ cannut fail to be so. * A sentiment 
like this from aman who stands unrivalled 
for his knowledge in, Political Science 
ought to have some weight. IIow op- 
posite are tbe opinions of this enligbteqed 
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itgtefttnfUV second Machiavel, to the 
blind mSqfoken notions of those stupid 
kwg^ who would fatir attempt to produce 
harmony among their subjects by endea- 
vouring" to enforce their adherence to one 
particular set of Tenets. How absurd 
u it to suppose we can make people of 
different Educations, and capacities ever 
think alike; that we can enable persons 
whosE understandings are unequal to 
comprehend every thing with the same 
facility, and to render men of various 
ages and constitutions, capable of seeing 
with the same ease and perspicuity 
through the some pair of spectacles. 
If Kings and Priests were, the architects 
of the human bruiu, they might with 
some justice dictate its operations; but 
since our faculties are produced by 
Nature, directed by Necessity, and 
uncontrolled by thtirjiat; and since they 
have no more government over their own 
minds than they have over ours, it is the 
mutt arrogant presumption, the most 
ridiculous folly, and the most diabolical 
tyranny, to persecute us for our opinions. 
Do not our ideas of any subject depend 
entirely on the manner in which it is 
represented to us, or the state of our 
understanding to receive the impression ? 
iVwi nH cfl our notions the effect either 
of our education, or the circumstances 
and situations in which we have been 
placed! Who then can command opinion, 

* or constrain belief! Where is the merit 
or the crime either of Belief or Dis- 
BRLI EF, since neither of them are in our 
power, blit dependent entirely upon the 
state of our intellects on the quality of 
the evidence offered to our senses! How 
weak and childish too, is the plan of 
promoting social tranquillity by force and 
persecution! Is it not palpable that 
. clemency and moderation are much more 
oalculated to produce harmony, loyalty, 
and peace, than threats and imprisonment ! 
The Emperor Charles the 6th was an 
ambitious tyrant, and a persecuting 
bigot, who .caused' a system of faith to 
be prepared for Germany, and marched 
at the head of his armies g gainst those 
pities which refused to receive it. When 
grown old, he gave up the idle pomp of 
a court, the trumpery appendages of 
royalty, and the false glory of a Warrior, 

■ to spend his last days in the monastery 
of St. Justus, in Plazencia. One of his 
: pastimes in this solitude was mechanics, 
m which he was assisted by Tsrriant, 


a very celebrated artist of that age. He. 
spent much time in the construction of 
clocks and watches, of which he kept a 
great number in constant motion, bjUt 
found to his mortification, after various 
trials, that he could not bring any t*o 
of them to equal time. This circum- 
stance, it is said, caused him to reflect 
with wonder and With shame, on his own 
weakness iu having wasted so much labbr, 
and been guilty of such barbarities, in 
the more futile speculation of compelling 
his subjects to think exactly alike, con- 
cerning the inscrutable mysteries and 
ineffable beatit tides of our Holy Religion. 
If the genius of luxury and sloth, of folly 
and vanity, of pride, robbery, slaughter, 
and ambition, can ever spare the tyrants 
of the present day a few moments to turn 
over the page of History, in Order to 
review the lives of former despots, what 
a lesson must the foregoing relation afford 
them. But it seems that government it 
the only science that is not suffered to 
be improved by experience; for we find, 
notwithstanding the many useful precepts 
that may be deduced from the annals of 
the world, knd the fate of nations, that 
power and profit to themselves, instead 
of peace and prosperity to the people, 
are still fhe ruling principles of most nu>- 
narchical and aristocratical govemfiteriUl 
It is for this reason that they all take te 
themselves a State Religion for their 
handmaid, in the same manner that a 
man takes a wife to assist him in his dp* 
me>tic concerns. They find it a power- 
ful auxiliary to arbitrary sway, in as muck 
as the priesthood of the state religion, 
though fattening upon the industry of the 
people, arc mediately or immediately, 
dependent upon them for their appoint- 
ments ; consequently they become conveni- 
ent tools in their hands to keep the public 
mind in acquired ignorance ; and, as we 
have seen in former times, to preach 
up non-resistance, passive obedience, 
the divine rights of Kings, the sacred 
obligation of paying tythes, or any set of 
opinioos, that may suit the Government 
or their own interests.— A state religion, 
by monopolizing all consequence, per- 
fection, and privilege to itself, naturally 
creates an envious distinction in society ; 
causes its members to look upon other* 
with contempt ; and, by depriving those 
of their civil rights whose conscience 
will not permit them to come within itf 
pale, necessarily foments jealousy and 
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discontent.— I know it is the belief of, 
many, that a State Religion is necessary 
for the well being of the community, and 
that if deprived of it we should be re- 
duced to the greatest anarchy and con- 
fusion. That morality is requisite to pre- 
serve good order, I admit ; but, at the 
same time, l must contend, that a wise 
Government might by its civil code alone, 
sufficiently protect the morals of the 
people, and secure the public peace, 
without requiring or compelling them to 
conform to any particular inode of Faith. 

On the fundamental principles of mo* 
rafity, most people are agreed, because 
they are taught by experience that the 
observance of them is essential to their 
happiness both individually and collec- 
tively ; but when the innumerable chime- 
ras of faith and superstition are intro- 
duced and enforced, the flames of strife 
and contention are immediately kindled, 
the harmony of society is interrupted, 
the dearest ties of friendship anil kindred 
often severed, all the baser passions of 
the heart culled into action; and this too 
by the very systems which pretend to 
teach us meekness humility and brotherly 
love. If if be objected, that morality 
oVtie is not sufficient to restrain the bulk 
of mankind, and that certain exotic 
doctrines must be kept in vogue to facili- 
tate the government of the vulgar, I 
would answer, that neither the siuccre 
nor the political lover of religion can 
have just grounds to fear on that account. 
The admirer of general piety cannot 
for a moment conceive that steeple 
Ironses, and priests, have any thing to do 
Mrith morality, or that it requires pompous 
ceremonies and pantomimical mummeries 
to keep the spark alive. On the contrary, 
if he reflect serious!y, he will agree with 
me, that it is much more likely to perish 
beneath the weiglit of the innumerable 
formalities, and tradesman like attentions 
of a state religion. The crafty statesman 
•who like Sfrabo, a despiser of all kind of 
superstition for himself, yet contends tiiat 
.some buyers are necessary for the vulgar, 
need not fear that exotic doctrines 
would be less taught or of less c fleet if not 
enforced l>y law. If he has any insight 
into the state of society, or the nature 
of man he perceives that the greater part 
of our species must necessarily be depri- 
ved of the means and opportunity of 
thinking for themselves, and consequently 
that there wiU always be priests, conju- 


rers, and all those sort of persons who 
derive their existence from teaching* 
pleasing, or bamboozling others. He 
will also perceive that there is no more 
reason to expect that religion, religious 
houses, and dealers in religion, would be 
done away with if not commanded by 
law, than there is to suppose titan an 
act of parliament expedient to prevent 
the practice of eating and drinkiug. 
Conventicles of dissenters, are supported 
in a much more equitable way than the 
steeple houses of the state religion; 
they are upheld entirely by the voluntary 
contributions of those who arc pleased 
with the performances exhibited there. 
But while a man subscribes towards aji 
Institution congenial with his ideas, is it 
not a great hardship that he should be 
compelled to pay tythes aud rates, to 
a priesthood whose doctrines lie may not 
approve, and to build, repair, and beau- 
tify their costly temples, although he has 
never set a foot in them. Some would 
call this mode of conduct Extortion, 
a term too coarse for me to use ; 4>ut I 
express my sentiments by saying* that 
the Merry Andrew who raises his booth 
in Smithfield during the period of Bartho- 
lomew fair, gains lus livelihood in an.Ao- 
nest manner, because he only receives 
his stipulated price from such as are 
pleased with his cuuning tricks, or dex- 
trous exploits. He does not go round from 
house to house, throughout the neighbour- 
hood, and ejetort so much a head from 
the inhabitants, merely because their 
residence stood contiguous to his show; 
nor docs be tell them for their only con- 
solation, that they might have eome and 
witnessed his juggling if they had chose. 
It will easily be perceived, that 1 wish 
every man to deal where he likes best, bat 
not to quarrel with his neighbour foe 
purchasing the article at another 

place. Surely no fair tradesman would 
presume to demand the price of his 
commodity . from those who have not 
partaken of it. A state religion is a 
institution that can only, thrive under 
the auspices of aris ocracy or kingship; 
it is seldom cherished in democracies. 
In the genuine republic of America no 
such a thing can . exist, because their 
constitution acknowledges a universal 
right of conscicncc 9 worship* and artizan- 
skipr 7 his being the case, a mau!$ 
religious opinions do not disqualify, him 
from becoming a member either of jfyt 
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representative or executive departments 44 
of government, which being composed 44 
of persons of all denominations, prevents “ 
the people from having one particular 44 
system crammed down their throats ; 44 
and if such a measure was attempted it 44 
would gain no stability, because the 44 
citizens of the United States possess the 4< 
happy privilege of dismissing their 44 
public servants, from the lowest to the 44 
highest, at stated periods, in case they 44 
misconduct themselves; for even the 44 
head servant in that country is not, like 44 
that of some others, incapable of doing 44 
wrong or being cashiered. — To prove | " 
that this unlimited toleration is more \ ** 
productive of harmony than the blind j « 4 
intolerance of other governments, 1 j 44 
shall conclude with the remarks of j 44 
Talleyrand in the same work to which It 44 
referred in the beginning of this letter. \ 44 


when, in the very same house , the 
father, the mother, the children, each 
follows peaceably , and without opposi- 
tion, that mode of worship which he 
prefers ! I have been more than once 
a witness of this spectacle which no- 
thing that I had ever seen in Europe 
could have prepared me to expect. 
On the days consecrated to religion, 
all the individuals of the same family 
set out together; each went to the 
minister of his own sect; and they 
afterwards returned home, to employ 
.themselves in their common domestic 
concerns. This diversity of opinion 
did not produce any in their feelings, 
or in their habits; there were wo dis- 
putes, not evtn a question on the 
subject. Religion there seems to he an 
individual secret, which no one 
thinks that he has a right to doubt or 


49 — Inclination, or if you please, habit, 44 to investigate. Thus, when there 
“ incessautly attracts the Americans to- j 44 arrives in America, from any country 
'• wards. England : interest does so still 44 of Europe, an ambitiofts sectary, 
“ more; for the first and most important 44 eager to afford a triumph of his doc- 
“ consideration in a new country is, 44 trine, by inflaming the minds of men, 

" without doubt, to increase its riches. 41 frr from finding, as in other places, 
11 The proof of such a general disposb- * person* disposed to enlist under bis 
M timi manifests itself every where in 44 banner, he is scarcely even perceived 
“America: we find evidence of it in •' by his neighbours; his enthusiasm 
every part of their conduct. Thecus- " is neither attractive nor inttMsttag; 
“toms, with regard to religion, are 44 he inspires neither hatred norcuriao^ : 
“themselves strongly tinctured with it. « 4 inNdiort, every one perseveres efeed- 
* l will mention the result of what I 44 fastly in his own religious opinions, 
“ have observed in this respect; its 44 and uninterruptedly prosecutes his 
“ connexion w ith my subject cannot 44 temporal concerns. * This apathy, 
u fail to b© perceived. We know that 44 which cannot be roused by the most 
M iu England, religion has preserved a 44 furious spirit of proselytism, and which 
u powerful influence over the mind ; * 44 it is our present business to point out, 
w that even the most independent phi- 44 not to account for, certainly takes its 
M k>$<*phy has not there dared to divest <* immediate rise from the perfect tolera- 
" itself of religions ideas; from the time 44 tion of the different sects of religion. 
u ©f Lather, all sects have found their 44 Ip America no form of worship is pro - 
44 way thither; that all have maintained 44 scribed , no one established by law; and 
N themselves, and that many have there 44 therefore there are no disturbances about 
" taken their rise. We know the share 44 religion . But this perfect toleration has 
M atfdch * they have had in the great 44 itself a principle ; which is, that religion, 
“political changes; in short, that all 44 although jt is there every where areal 
w have been transplanted into America, 44 sentiment, is more especially a sentiment 
w and that some of the states owe their 44 of habit ; all the ardor of the moment 
“ origin to them. It appears, at first, 44 is employed about the means of speed- 
" at if these sects would, after their 44 ily improving worldly prosperity ; and 
“ transmigration, presene their original 44 hence results the chief cause of the 
“ state,, and it is natural to conclude 44 entire calm of the Americans, respect- 
M that they might likew ise agitate Ame- 44 ing every thing which is not, according 
“ nca. Buthow great is the surprise of 44 to this constitution of their xniuds, either 

*** tbe * t ra ve l l er, when he sees them all j 44 a medium or an obstacle." I am, 

i 41 co-exist in that perfect calm which, as j dear Sir, yours, <&c. ErasmcsPbRKINS* 
“ it would seem, can never be rutiled; | London, Jan. 30, 1815* 
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Ak&*|£a* 0OCU14WfTS r Al Ottr 
Government U*» not tbougfit il e^pedi- 
ent, J&fi the/nre Gowparnt df Axteics, 
to publish ony port of tbd Jproceuding® 
at Gheti*, *»4 *» the Aniencan aewgpa. 
.per® hsteOPH btofee tbe commeuctwent 
of the war, b^cu 4eKvered rtffpsturly on 
their arrival • it) this OoutftrVj I nave been 
under the ueeteity of laying the official 
docnmeot® before my reader® as they 
reached me, without any regard to the 
order of tjieir dates.— This irreaiikirity 
has occasioned a chasm in the publication 
of these .documents, which 1 intend to fiW 
up, aa they arrive, in future numbers of 
the Register. H mfcy be thoaght, tlwt 
as the war is at end, the proceedings at 
Ghent have now lost all their interest. 
To met however, who regard that war, 
its €**se*» the wonderful events tirnt took 
place during its continuance, and the cou- 
sequences H most produce, as the most 
astotthhiag occurrences recorded in Ids- 
torv, mi as of the greatest importance 
to the causa of freedom, and the happi- 
ness of the human race. To mo, who 
coateinptace the subject io this fight, 

m 4 ocm*& bhweyf 1 

that hears any 



WML VBh 

w topics imder the discussion of 

the parties, as padwrving of notice. 

The Mini**** PiempotaUiary tad Ex- 
traordinqry of the United State* to the 
PienipoiOttHerii* of hi* Britannic M&? 

- Ghent. Aug. $4. 18H. . 

« The undersigned, If inters Plenipotentiary and 
Estraordinasy from the United Stela pf America, 
hea given to the official Note which they have bed 
the honour of receiving frees Ms Britannic Majesty 1 * 
Plenipotentiaries the deliberate attention which tie 
importance of its contents required, and have now 
that of tnuismUUng to them their snswer on the se- 
veral points to which it refers. 1 hey would present 
(o the consideration of the British Pleaipoieutiatie*, 
tkst Lord Castle nr agb, in hi* letter ot the* 4th ot 
Ifoyetetr, 1815, to the American Secretary ot 
pU*t» pMgnstbe faith of the British Government, 
gm |f they wpfS ®i|)inglo enter iuto discussion with 
the Gwvtrnweftt of America for lha coucUiglory ad- 


iupment of the difference* subsisting between Ap 
two States, with au earnest desire on their parr Of 
bring them to a favourable issue, upon principles of 
perfect reciprocity, not inconsistent with (he eat afik 
Itched maxims of public law, and with the narUnfcd 
rigM* of the British Empire.' TbU fact alauk 
might suffice to shew, that it ought not to hoop 
been eipected tjiatlhe American Government* lla 
acceding to this proposition; should have egteadnd 
its terms, and furnished the undersigned with la's 
struct ions authorising them to treat with the Brittah 
Plenipotentiaries respecting Indians situated within 
the boundaries of Gte United btatc*. That sock 
expectation was not entertained by the British Go* 
verntuent might also have beaqkifererd (tom tip uu 
pliett assurances which the British Plenipotentiaries 
gave, on the part of Iktdr Government at the first 
conference whi4h ti»e eaderslgpod' had the honour 
of holdings with them, that no event*, subsequent 
to the fort proposal lor this negotiation, bad, in 
uuy manner, varied eiihar the dfo position af tka 
British Government, that it might terminate far* 
peana honourable to both parties,' or the terms upon 
»hiuh they would be willing to conclude it. It la 
well known that the differences which unhappily 
iflmit between Great Britain and :bc United States 
apd which ultimately led to the present war, won 
Wholly of a maritime nature, arising principally 
from the British Orders in Cptmcti* ip relation to 

imp* 

the Indian territory had nmt haem W i 
difference between the two cuartfsaen 
principles of reciprocity, the uuutm* of piddle teas, 
nor the maritime right* of the British Fmp l aa could 
require the permanent establishment of seek boun- 
dary. Ike novel pretension how advanced could 
no name have been anticipated by the Gwyonamt 
of the United Sums, in fimmag instructions fat this 
negotiation, than timysoem to have been contem- 
plated by that of Great Britain in November kstin 
proposing H. Lord Caatlereagh'a Note makes tke 
termination of die war to depend on » conc ilia 
adjustment of the differences that MbsMpgke- 
tkpeen the two Stated and on no other 
whatever. Nor pmld the American Gw 
hate foreseen that Great Britain* in Order 1 
f*ice lor the Mian*, residing within the dap** 
nioti* of the United States, whan* rite hid forfaited, 
to take part with her in the war, would demand Oat 
they should be made parte to the l*tey Mum 
tlm tou nations, or that the boundaries of Kite 
land* should be permauently and ifrcvuctey 6**d 
by that treaty. Such a proposition ts mfffny Iff 

V ("Ik bt continmd.) 
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No. II.— CORN BILL. 


To the People of Hampshire. 

The “ Agricultural Society," 
who hold their meetings at Winchester, 
have framed a PETITION to Parliament 
fora Corn Bill ; that is to say, for some 
law to prevent corn from being brought 
from a ad, until the price of English 
corn, i# higher than it now is ; or, in 
other words, a law to make corn dearer 
than it now is. This Petition they have 
published in the County papers, and, it 
appears, that they have sent blank Peti- 
tions to the several Market-towus iu the 
County, there to be signed, for the pur- 
pose of being presented all together. — 
for the greater part of the gentlemeu, 
who have adopted this measure, I en- 
tertain respect ; and those whom I do 
not know, are, I presume, equally .en- 
titled to the respect of their several 
neighbours. The motives, too, of these 
gentlemen, I suppose to be laudable.— 

B it, I am convinced, that they have taken 
an erroneous view of the matter, and 
that the measure they recommend would 
be injurious to the people at large and to 
land-owners and occupiers themselves. 
Therefore, if any sufficient number of 
persons are wil^g to stand forward in 
opposition to the above-mentioned peti- 
tion, by the means of an open Meeting 
of the County, I shall be happy to join 
in such opposition. — In making, however, 
this proposition, it will be justly demand- ; 

i of me that I state the reasons , on 
which the opposition is to be founded ; 
and this 1 shall now do in as clear a 
manner as 1 am able consistent with 
brevity. — The Petitiou states, that all the 
expences of a farm are nearly as high as 
ever, aud that the taxes are fall as high. 
The latter is correct ; the former is not. 
Our wages at Botley were from 15$. to 
18 1 . a week : they are now from 10$. to 
12$. a week. Bricklayers, Carpeuters, 
Smiths, Wheelwrights, have all come 
down one fourth in their prices. Horses 


| have fallen in price a full third, if not 
a half. Timber has fallen in an equal 
proportion. The food for the horse and 
the seed for the land must always be in 
price upon a perfect level with the mar- 
ket corn. — Well, then, what are the 
other expends of a farm] The rent and 
the tythe. The latter must keep pace 
with the price of com, seeing that the 
tythe owner always takes his tenth, 
whether it be of cheap corn or dear corn ; 
and, as to the rent, if the tenant hajs now 
the worst of it, the landlord has hud the 
worst of it, and will have tlie w orst of 
it again if corn Should become dear from 
causes other than bad seasons. — Besides, 
the real great cause of the present low 
prices, is, the three abundant and dry 
harvests which we have had iu unin- 
terrupted succession; for, though, in 
sotne parts , the wheat was much blighted 
last year, tlve deficiency of crop, was far 
from being general, and it was the wheat 
onltr tbfct was not a mo*t abuadant crgp„ 
and of that grain there was a prodigious 
quantity on hand of the crop of the year 
before. Now, when a farmer grows five 
quarters upon an acre, is it reasonable 
for him to expect as high a price per 
quarter as wdicn he grows two quarters 
and a half] Are not the five quarters at 
40s. a garter as good as two quarters 
and a half at 80s. a quarter] — The 
consequences of making corn dearer than 
it w Kid be, are first, the making of 
all other food dearer ; second, the ruin, 
in a short time, of many of our manu- 
facturers, because it is impossible to 
believe that we could expect goods ns 
cheap as those which would be mada 
in countries where food is to be bad for 
a third part of the price of that ttfucjl. 
would be eaten by our manufacturers, 
and amongst tlie articles of our manu- 
facturers, the raw materials for many 
come from our own soil, as wool, 
skins, flax, lead, iron, tin, copper and 
coals; Mir</,persons of fixed incomes, who 
are great consumers of our produce as 
well as employers of our tradesmen wauld 
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go to,Frapqg apd / to other canneries, 
where they could live upon cheap food, 
in ; cheap houses; and have cheap ser- 
vants, horses apd carnages ; and,, soon 
after these would follow many of our 
manufacturers, tad these the most clever 
and enterprising; fourth, our commer- 
cial ship-building would follow the (ate 
id the manufactures, and also the em- 
ployment of our ships as carriers, seeing* 
that the ships of other countries, par- 
ticularly of America, would be built so 
much cheaper and would also sail so 
/Urnch cheaper.— 'fbes® are only a part 
of the consequences to be apprehended 
from any measure, calculated to make 
corn dear; but they are quite sufficient 
to induce me to oppose such a measure. 
If I am asked, how the English farmer 
is to contend with the French farmer, 
while the former has so many and 
such heavy taxes to pay, of which the 
latter knows nothing, I answer, take off 
English taxes, 'till the English farmer is 
ablfc to contend with the French former; 
and then I'll warrant it, that we beat 
the formers of France, that we undersell 
them, and that our manufacturers live I 
as cheap, and sell cheaper than any 
mslnufocturers In the world. I am clearly 
of opinion, that taxes may be taken off 
to this, extent without any injury to the 
credit, the safety, or the peace of the 
country; but 1 must be very plain upon 
this head, and expressly sUy. that with ! 
those i aha do not think that this ought to j 
he done, I wish not to join in any petition 
against a Corn Kill ; because I am cer- 
tain, that it is impossible for MOltE 
THAN ONE HALF of THE PRE-I 
SENT TAXES TO BE RAr$£D, UN-i 
LESS THE PRICE BE KEPT CP. ON I 
AN AVERAGE OF YEARS, TO I 
ABOUT 120s. Pfcjfc QUARTER OF 
GOOD WHEAT. To reduce the taxes 
one half, the whole of the standing army 
jpost be disbanded; the Horse Guards 
San# lose its brilliancy and power; the 
must come back to its state of 
1W8; and a vast reduction must be 
saadein the Civil List— 1 am for THESE 
INDUCTIONS and for NO CORN 
JHTLL. With persons who are for NC) 
CORN BILL aqd are AGAINST THESE 
REDUCTIONS I cannot joib; because 
it would be joining in senseless clamour 
fmi popular delusion,— There is yet ano- 
ther jpohdt of great Importance men- 


tion. Daring the late war, several laws 
were passed restricting the liberty of the 
Press and of public discussion. I will 
join in no Petition, which does not in- 
clude a prayer for the repeal of these 
laws, for a repeal of the Alien Act, and 
for a constitutional reform in the rep^ 
stntation of the people in the Cor*mt>& 
House of Parliament . With those whw 
regard the Belly and the Purse, and are 
careless about fheir rights and liberties 
as Englishmen, I wish to have nothing to 
dcf. For the sufferings of such persons 
1 have no compassion ; and; indeed, the 
more they suffer the better I am pleased. 
— r-To men of other minds I now address 
myself — ft is inconvenient to most peo- 
ple to go to tom particular place to rigi| 
a Requisition (o the Sheriff ; and, there- 
fore, I publish the following Circular 
Requisition, fo imitation of the Circular 
Petition of the Agricultural Society. Thij 
Requisition rimy be copied upon a sheet 
of paper and signed by as many persons, 
in any town or place, as choose to sign 
it. The paper, thus signed, may then 
be sent to me, at Rot ley near Southamp- 
ton, before the 1 st day of March ; and,, 
if I receive Requisitions, the. signature* 
to the whole of which amount to one 
hundred, I will wait upon the Sheriff 
with them. If I do not, I shall have done 
my utmost!* opposition to the Corn Bill ; 
I shall leave the dear loaf and heavy 
taxes to jog quietly on together; and to 
hear the winnings and grumblings of 
those who feel the grievance, and yet 
want the spirit to use the lawful mean* 
of getting rid of it, WilUre an ample com- 
pensation to me for W-portitra 0 f the 
grievance that *ifl foil to ray lot. 

To the High Sheriff of the County of 


Southampton . 

Sir, V 

We, the undersigned Freeholders and 
other Landholders, Tradesmen and Ma- 
fiufycturers', of the County of Southamp- 
ton* perceiving, that, in various parts of 
the Kingdom, evil disposed or misguided 
persons are endeavouring to prevail on the 
Legislature to impose duties on thelmpor- 
tatjoaof Com, and, being convinced, that 
such a measure would grievously oppress 
the labouring classes, would be ruinous 
to tradesmen and manufacturers, would, 
in the end, be injurious to the growers off 
com and the. owners of land themselves. 
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<*d might possibly disturb the peace of 
lis Majesty's Dominions, request tha» 
you will be pleased to content a Meeting 
of the County on a day as little distant 
us may be convenient, in order to take 
Into consideration and to discuss the pro 
tttiety of presenting a Petition to the two 
f ^uses of Parliament, earnestly praying 
* U no such measure may be adooted ; 
and also praying for the repeal of laws, 
hostile to our rights and liberties, passed 
during the late war, and for a constitu- 
tional Reform in the Representation of 
the People in the Commons' House of 
Parliament. 

Dote 

N. B. The letters, conveying the Re- 
quisitions must be post paid ; as it is not 
frasonable that 1 should be pat to any 
v* pence on account of it. 

No. IL 

AMERICA . — Proofs of the real free- 
dom of her people . — Mr. Randolph's 
Letter. — Triumph of Republican prin- 
ciples. 


that, by an act, passed, in England* 
during the war against the French Re- 
publicans, and still in existence, any 
man who shall do what these Amerie&A 
Writers and Printers are rtosO daing^ii 
liable to be hanged, have his head cut 
off, his bowels ripped Out, his carcase 
quartered* his quarters placed at th 4 ’ 
disposal of the King, and Ids estates and 
property confiscated ! — Fools ! tp pro- 
claim such proofs of the difference of 
the two Governments! The act* to which 
I allude, says, that “ if any person shelf 
f « attempt, by force or restraint, to cPm- 
9 pel the king to change his measures of 
1 counsels, or shell, in order to put any 
"force or restraint upon, otto intimidate* 
or overawe, both Houses* of either 
House of parliament* or shall express 
the same by publishing any printing ^ 
or writing, or by any othtt overt act, 
every such person shall be deemed a 

TRAITOR/' Now, this is what is 

doing daily through the press of America, 
where some of the Printers are actually 
advising the people to resist the laws of 
the Congress by force of arms, and to 
compel the Congress and President to do 
what these writers say is for the good of the 
country. So fhr are these writers and prin- 


Our Newspapers take infinite delight 

in speaking of the Hertford Congress, | ters from apprehending any danger from 
the Mstfyhmd Resolutions; dot. which | such conduct, that they complain that they 


indicate a disposition in part of the peo- 
ple of America to resist those laws, passed 
by 'the Congress, which they deem op- 
pressive, and they found this projected 
resistance upon the old principle, that 
resistance if oppression is a RIGHT 
inherent in freemen.— rOur Times* Cou 
Her, Chronicle, and other corrupt party 


produce no effect by their labours . Mr. 
Madison and the Congress let tb£m atone* 
If the people chose to resist ; why, it is 
the people's affair; the measures and 
counsels must be changed, and all is 
quiet again. There can be no danger to 
Mr. Madison or the Members of tbe 
Congress, who gain nothing by govern- 


papers, applaud this conduct in the dis- j n g the country ; and who can only want 
contented part of the Americans. — Fools ! to do the best for their own proper estates 
they do not see, that the very fact of an d liberties, in common with those of 
suck intended resistance being openly the rest of tbe community.- — -Such a 
declared through the American press, Government can want neither treason 
without even a thought of it being dan- laws nor troops to protect it ; because 
geroos 90 to do, is the greatest compli- the people may put out the rulers* and 
meat that they can possibly pay to the appoint others when they please, and 
American Government, and the strongest because those rulers have no private tn» 
proof that they can give ns of the real tertst to make them regret the' loss of 


freedom of her press and her people .- 
Fools ! to teU the world so much about 
this openly proposed resistance, when 
. its passing like a summer cloud, unheeded, 
b the sure and certain proof of the per- 
fect freedom of the Republican Govern- 
ment, which, in practice, "secures the right 
of resisting, as well as complaining of, , 
* ^pxusskm.^M^'oob 1 do they not know, 


power.-. — There is a Mr. Ran BOW k, 
of Virginia, who* a great partisan against^ 
the President and the war* has published 
a long letter to the people of America* 
which our Times and Courier baib re- 
published, and upon which tb t Jhncp 
makes the following remarks; which art 
very interesting to intelligent readers, be- 
cause they shew dearly tbtmortifecatien 
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of these hirelings at the language which 
even their favourites are compelled to use 
in America in order to avoid universal 
execration. — 44 A New York paper of the 
** 27th of December contains a long let- 
ter from the celebrated Mr. Randolph, 
49 a Statesman no less distinguished by 
44 bis staunch nationality and republican- 
“ ism, than by his persevering opposition 
“ to Mr. Madison's Government. The 
49 Convention of theNew England Stales 
“ at Hertford, and the strong probability 
“ that their proceedings would terminate 
“ in a dissolution of the Union, have 
“ called forward Mr. Randolph as a ve- 
“ hement advocate against a measure 
44 which this gentleman considers so me- 
“ nacing to liberty. Happily for him 
49 these alarms are at an end. Our Di- 
49 plomatists at Ghent have not only 
49 signed the dcath-wmrant of the Hert - 
49 ford Convention , but have abandoned 
49 to the vengeance of their countrymen 
"* the people of Nantucket, who had 
49 declared for neutrality, as well as those 
49 of Maine, who had sworn allegiance to 
49 his Majesty* We have forcibly re- 
** united States ‘ destined/ in the pro- 
49 phetic language of Mr. Randolph, * to 
** 4 become within the present century a 
49 9 might* nation / — < a confederacy which 
49 9 has already giveq a deep blow to our 
49 9 maritime prMc x md threatens , at no 
49 4 distant day, to dispute with us the em- 
“ 4 pire of the ocean / It is of importance 
49 that we should urgently call the atten^ 
41 tion of our readers, as Britous, to this 

49 language language proceeding not 

49 from a promoter, but frum a steady op- 
49 ponent of the war; not from an ad- 
99 mirer, but from an open despiser of the 
49 American cabinet . Yet even this man , 
“ in the moment of actual bankruptcy 
“ to the Government, and of impending 
“ dissolution to the union of the States, 
“ can triumph over Great Britain , and 
49 augur the speedy subjection of her 
49 power! What will he say, when he 
, 49 learns that the uplifted rod. of ven- 
49 geance was stayed by a treaty, in which 
49 we affected to consult only 4 the bo- 
49 9 nour and tike fair pretensions' of Ame- 
44 rica? He will not even give us credit for 
49 our liberality ; for as the general le- 
’ “ nour of liis letter shews him to be con- 
99 vinced that our conduct in the war has 
“ been meon 9 and dastardly , and barba- 
49 rous, so he will attribute to nothing 
49 but cowardice the abandonment of all 


[1 a 

99 our high pretensions at the peac£. Mr. 

99 Randolph, unlike most of his country- 
99 men, professes to he proud of the 9 Eng- . 
“ * lish blood in his veins,' and to look 
44 hack with pride on the names 9 of Al- 
“ 4 fred, and Bacon, and Shakspcare, 

44 9 and Milton, and Locke/ He avows, 

99 that during 4 our magnanimous stand 
49 4 against the Tyrant before whom all t* , 
44 ‘rest of Christendom had bowed/ he 
44 put up fervent prayers for our success ; 

44 but the fact which he alleges in proof 
44 of our having abandoned the high 
44 ground on which we then stood, and 
44 descended to the level of a jacobinical 
44 hostility, is one which deserves, and 
44 will perhaps hereafter demand some in- 
44 vestigation. 9 Let not her orators/ say s 
49 he, 4 declaim against the enormity of 
9 9 4 French principles, when she permits 
" 4 herself to arm and discipline our 
44 4 slaves, and to lead them into the field 
14 ‘against their masters, in the hope of 
44 4 exciting by their example a general 
44 ' insurrection, and thus rendering Vio- 
44 4 ginia another St. Domingo/ What 
44 grounds there ruav be for this charge — 
44 a heavy one it undoubtedly is — we p-c- 
99 f ess not to know ; but we do trust it 
44 will not turn out, upon enquiry, that 
“ we have sanctioned the American trea- 
“ chery of bribing our seamen to desert* 

“ by an example of conduct still more 10 
44 be reprobated, lu regard to the prii>* 
99 cipal object of his letter, Mr. Randolph 
“ is grossly inconsistent. He professes 
“ an ardent love of liberty, not jaeobink* 
44 cal, but of ancient Euglbh growth. He 
44 argues, that this liberty must perish in 
99 America if the present constitution be 
14 overthrown ; *nd yet he tacitly admits 
44 that under that constitution every spark 
94 of real liberty has become extinct. 
44 4 Atheists and madmen/ says lie, 4 have 
44 4 been our lawgivers/ 4 The press is 
“ 4 tinder a virtual imprimatur.' 4 The 
44 4 union is held together by no common 
44 4 authority to which. men can look up 
44 4 with confidence aud respect/ 4 Cou- 
44 * gress is felo dt sc.' In short — 
44 4 Our Government is, in feet, already 
44 ‘changed/ It was tirom these very 
44 considerations, and not from any hos- 
99 tility to the real interests of America, 
44 that we earnestly wished the strong 
44 hand of Britain would have overthrown 
99 the chaotic system of these 44 Atheists 
44 and madmen,” and wtffcopt pretending 
r “ to establish air iuyklious. supremacy. 
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" would have held out to all the States 
■** who knew how to value the gift, a liberal 
M and Brotherly Alliance, such as 
" that so eloquently sketched in Burke's 
94 address to the North American colo- 
'* nists —perhaps the most beautiful and 
^^fjfecting State Paper ever penned ” — 
reader, do you happen to know, 
whether the sublime Burke penned this 
91 most beautiful and affecting State- 
“ Paper” before, or after, he got his pen- 
sion for life of 3,000/. a year}— Fool ! 
he wWied did he, for “ a brotherly alii - 
ante ” with those states, who 44 knew 
*' how to value the gift'* Oh ass! Insuf- 
ferable fool ! how will the Americans 
laugh at the idea of a 44 brotherly alii- 
44 ance ” w ith . . . . and .... and .... 
and .... Oh, that I could speak out! 
But, faith, they will speak out for me on 
the otlier side of the water. “A bi otherly 
f ‘ alliance !” I told the fool lonir ago, thai 
he knows nothing of the Americans. I 
told him, that, whatever noise the aris- 
tocrats might make about a separation 
of the Union, they would draw in their 
fiorns, when the pinch came, and even 
join the rest of the people against us. 
It is very true, however, as this man 
observes* that, in the treaty of Ghent, 
“ we signed the death warrant of the 
91 Hertford convention but, so far ought 
we to be from lamenting this, we ought to 
rejoice at it, seeing that that convention 
had for its real object the forcing into 
power a set of aspiring men f who aim at 
the debasement of their country by the 
introduction of distinctions incompatible 
with republican freedom. If those men 
had succeeded in thejr undertaking, 
America would have become an object 
of contempt , instead of being, what she 
now is, an object of envy. The flame 
of real liberty it was the design of these 
Jrain men to extinguish. Ought we not 
to rejoice, * that the death w arrant of 
such a nest of conspirators was signed 
* by our worthy Regent? We do not like 
conspirators at home; why ought we to 
like them abroad / The leaders of the 
“ British convention,” in Scotland* who 
wanted a reform of Parliament, were 
transported to botany Bay , The lead- 
ers of the New England Convention, 
will be merely 44 sent to Coventry” They 
faay, perhaps, now and then, meet with 
a republican to spit upon them; but, 
that will be the utmost of their punish- 
ment. By the time that the new treaty 


of commerce , now preparing between 
America and France , has been two month* 
in force, and we see the sea covered with 
American* ships, the Members of the 
Hertford Convention will have been a* 
completely forgotten as the insects, on 
which they have trodden, going to and 

from the place of their sittings. The 

triumph of republican principles is now 
complete in America. The press has 
never, ia any one instance, been shackled £ 
every one has been free to say, to write, 
to publish, just what he pleased, though 
the country was invaded in many parts 
at once, and though the Houses of the 
Congress and President were in flames. 
N o law for the security of freedom has 
ever been suspended; no restraint put 
upon the tongue or the peu of any man, 
other than the natural, the just, restraint 
imposed by public opinion, by a sense of 
shame, or by a fear of the contempt and 
hatred of men’s neighbours. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress have stood in need 
of no guards to defend them. All 1}** 
been free and safe at heart, and every 
hostile arm at the disposal of the country 
for its defence against the foreign enemy., 

The fool of the Times keeps harping 

upon, the bankt'upt state of the Ameriean 
Government . Oh, fool, fool! Why, this 
only adds to the praises of the repub- 
lican system, which gets the better of all 
such difficulties ; which knows no weak- 
nesses from such a cause; which, with 
or without money, pushes out its squa- 
drons, arms its people, and obtains peace 
on honorable terms. This fool has so long 
been used to balk of money as the sinews 
of war ; to look upon subsidies and mer- 
cenary twops and secret services as the 
mean* of defending a country, that he 
supposes, that the moment a government 
is poor , the country must be subdued, 
if any one Will be at # the trouble of at- 
tacking. The fool does not perceiye^ that 
national defence, in America, is the busi- 
ness of the people themselves; that the 
President has no more to do with it, as 
to liia private interest, than any other 
man ; and, in short, every citizen having 
something to fight for , the Common- 
wealth is defended, with aU its institu- 
tions, laws and liberties, though there be 
not a shilling in the public treasury. 
Paine observed very truly, that a rich 
government made a poor people. In 
America the people are rich and the go- 
vernment poor; and that, apparently, w 
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«he state of tilings which that queer sort 
of a nation prefers. We like a d life rent 
state of things. We like a rich and splen- 
did government, decorated with Crowns, 
Caronets, Mitres, Kofies .and Gowns* 
dignified Wigs, Maces and Golden 
Coaches, and tall strait beautiful men on 
horseback and on foot dressed in scarlet, 
blue, and gold. Our taste is, out of all 
doubt* the best; but, then, we may let 
the poor hoghaiunoghan republicans qui- 
etly enjoy their meals of beef* geese, 
ducks, gnd turkeys. They are feasting 
the belly; we the eyes. If ours is the 
most refined taste, Jet us pity the repub T 
beans, and sutler them to feast in quiet. 


Murat, King of Naples. — There 
eau be no doubt, from the proceedings 
pn the trial of General Excelman, that 
Joachim Mur#t is, at this moment, re- 
garded as an enemy by the present reign- 
jug family of France. I am sorry for 
this, because, although I have no very 
gr^at liking for Kings, I consider Mural 
to'be one of the best Sovereigns that has 
appeared in Europe for, at least, a cen- 
tury. According to the most correct in- 
humation, subjects are entirely de- 
voted to him, ansi this would not be the 
vflsc if he were a despot 4 or abandoned 
.to the gratification of unnatural, or inor- 
dinate passions, instead of making ( the 
yv fare of his people the chief object of 
bis care. Hut 4 however mqch he may 
^ hated by the llourbous, and by the 
priests, v h°» 1 have* no doubt, were the 
authors of the late attempt to poison 
j-npi, Mnvct appears to lie on the best 
possible tprins with the Lmperoi of Aus- 
tria, who possesses the means of making 
his u% be respected; sliould there be au\ 

. ‘ptentipiv on the part of France to ques- 
tion his rjght tp the throne of Naples. 
\\>b regard to \vbat js said about 
Joachim'* designs against the Pope, no- 
jlmig has appeared in a shape suthciently 
authentic, to enable me to forma cor- 
t Vect ppiuion, though I should be well 
pieced to bear thgt fji« temporal, as well 
the spiritual powcx of his Holiness, 
{lad received up irrecoverable blow. — 
tb$ Wrist of the dangers which 
|Ur*;Uen Moral y aridities of congra- 
j illation are pouruig in from all parts of 
, |iii kingdom* in which bis great merits, 

' -r olify as a Sovereign, and a States- 
a man, are much, and, in, 
dv dwelt open. - 

(r* <* I ’ i 


* v/ 


None, of these addresses hive yet beeq 
transited; but their general tendency 
may be easily inferred, from the follow- 
ing Answer of the King to the ad- 
dress presented by the Nobility of 
Naples. This answer also shews, that 
Murat himself entertains no fears as to 
the safety of his throne or the indepei^ 
ance of the nation:— “The address of 
“ the Nobility of jxiv kindom was highly 
“ flattering to ray heart; the feeling and 
“ wishes which it expresses fully agree 
“ with ray views and sentiments. Never 
“ did the' Nobility shew itself more w or-. 
“ thy than on this solemn occasion, when 
“ setting aside its own pretensions, and 
“ forgetting its ancient privilege:*, it has 
“ spoken for the good of the Sovereign 
'* afid of the State. It has spoken the 
“ language of patriotism and honour. 
“ The N papoliUn nation will eternally 
“ honour the name of $o jnanv long ce-. 
“ lebrated families, of so many distin- 
“ guished by late Services ; and my sue* 
“ cessors will know how to distinguish 
them, who have now, by their disiir- 
“ terestedn^ss, acquired freih glory. The 
** nobility wish for institutions which may 
insure the duration of a liberal Go- 
“ vetumenf. This wish rnqst be that 
“ of the whole nation, and I know that it 
“js so. It would have been already 
“ fvil filled had not political storms iin- 
“ peded ihy views.. Our tin>t want is 
“ the independence of the nation. This 
“is obtained— it i&' secured by the 
“ valour of my array. >Ve may now cm- 
“ ploy ourselves in the internal organic 
“ at ion of l he kingdom, and all my 
“ thoughts are directed to this important 
“ object . I nstitatioas suitable to our 

M time* are equally necessary for the good 
“ of the natiof, and Jor the splcndoyr 
“ and security of the throne. ( declare 
“ that il gives me l\ss pleasure to gg; 
(t wen, than in the midst of this peepts 
u whom- I so greatly love K and which h$s 
“ shewn so mich love l o me, to Jvttnda 
regular Government , surrunnd%U by the 
“ Counselors of the nation, to preserve 
“ it from p ission and error ; a Govern* 
“ went, milch will always bt approve# by 
“ the brave Ncypolitati^QUonfccaust us 
only object cak fy their happiness. If 
“ the Nobility leave to their successors 
*“ the glorious character they now dis- 
“ play, ray successors will find in them^ 

“ as I do,, the brightest support of Ut? 

>“ lilrbahV* 
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The Inquisition. 

Sir, — I beg leave to call the attention 
of your readers to the following most 
extraordinary proclamation, which I 
have copied from the Times newspaper 
of the 1st instant : (< Madrid , Jan, 12. 
“ By order of Dpn Francisco Mitr y 
Campilio, Bishop of Almeria, and fn- 
*0* fRwifor-Gsiirra/, a proclamation, in 
‘ substance as follows, has been aftix- 
“ ed to the doors of ail the churches: 
** [It begins with reciting the Pope's 
“ Bull (formerly published) against 
“ freemasons, 6c c. and then proceeds 
44 as follows:] — We have learned that a 
“ number of Spaniards, yielding to the 
“ frightful yo^e of our oppresses, and 
“ drawn into foreign countries, have had 
44 the weakness to connect themselves 
“ with those societies which lead to sedi- 
“ (ion , insubordination, to every error, 
“ and to all crimes ; we at the same time 
a( trust that such individuals, restored to 
“ liberty and theii country, will recollect 
“ that they are Spaniards, and will, 
“ after the example of their ancestors, 
“ submit with docility and respect to 
* the voice of the Supreme Pastor, and 
44 of our legitimate Sovereign. With 
44 the advice of the Members of his 
14 Majesty's Council, and of the Holy 
-J* tpquUitten } we offer now to receive, 
14 with open arms, and all the tenderness 
44 befitting our character and functions, 
44 those sriio within a fortnight from the 
14 date of the publication of the present 
w edict,- shall voluntarily and sponta- 
,4 neousit/ give themselves up to ps: 
44 but if any one (which God forbid!) 
44 continue obstinate in the path of per* 
44 dition, we will employ, to opr great 
44 regret, severity and rigour , and sub 
*' ject them to all the penalties inflicted 
44 by the civil and canon law - We 

, 44 order the present edict to be read in 
44 all the churches of the kingdom, and 
” to be fixed up at all the church-doors, t 
44 from whence it must pot be taken 
44 down without our permission, under 
44 pain of the greater excommunication, 
44 and 200 ducats fine." Tins procla- 
mation’ cannot but eftetfo in the minds 
•f all liberal men, the most lively sen- 
sations of alan*,'*-Fdt several days 
past ail accounts from Spain have 
brought the information, that it was 
the intention of Ferdinand the Vlltb to 
adopt, px the advice of M. Ceyallos, 


measures of conciliation towards foe 
suffering inhabitants of hit kingdom* 
It is therefore with enervated esfomsb- 
ment that I have perused the above do- 
cument. A long residence to that coun- 
try, and a eery perfect knowledge of its 
customs, enables mo to judge veayac- 
curatelyof the inclination** and mu hosts 
of ^hinkfog, of the greet body of the peo- 
ple. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
most positively stating, in defiance of 
whatever the hireling press may Say to 
the contrary, that the establishment of 
the dominion of the priests, is in com- 
plete contradiction to the general wish of 
the people. The effect of the Inquisition 
is little understood in this country. It 
is either greatly exaggerated, or, by its 
apologists, extenuated into nothing. I 
wiU endeavour to explain to you. Sir, its 
general operations upon society, which is 
by for the most important way in which 
it ought to be considered, affecting as it 
does the interior economy of every fa* 
inily. 

The chief seat of this tribunal is at 
Madrid, where it is under the government 
of the Inquisitor General , a numerous 
council, and a very extended suite of su- 
bordinate officers. In every city, and 
even to the smallest towns in the king- 
dom, a miniature fac simile of this esta- 
blishment exists, composed precisely in 
the sameway;, with this single difference, 
that in the provinces the inquisitors arc 
not publicly avowed, only guessed at In 
every family, there is either a resident 
priest, or one who daily visits, or investi- 
gates its most minupe concerns. If he 
resides in the bouse, he regulates at hit 
will, the entire government of its in- 
mates. No circumstance the most trifling 
can take place, without his knowledge or 
concurrence, even to visitors received, or 
visits paid* In families not rich enough 
to render foe residence of % priest suffi- 
ciently comfortable, the d&dy visitor is as 
much master of every action that passes 
within doors, as though he resided in the 
house. The chief inquisitor, in towns 
of moderate trie, is not always a priest* 
He is very often the principal inhabitant ; 
that ri to say, the person possessing the 
most consideration. In this case, the 
appointment is received by him from the 
Inquisitor General at Madrid ; god be is 
obliged to undertake the office, and per- 
form its functions, however repugnant 
they may be fo his feeiings/w-TJta if 
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fdn happens* that a gentleman, who if in j teries,its secret signs, tmd its correspond- 
Vested with- the office of Provincial Inqui encies, by which it was able in some 
sitor, receives an order to arrest and measure, to penetrate into the hidden 

* place in solitary and close confinement operations of the Inquisition. The bond 
*(as isfbe case with all the inquisition pri of secrecy that united its members ena- 

* toners) his dearest friend, even his wife, bled them to co-operate against that for- 
aud hifc only child, of whose offence lie is midable tribunal, and wss assort of coun- 

J haply in perfect ignorance, whose ultimate terpoUe to its effect. The clergy there- 

- destination is entirely unknown to him, fore decided upon its annihilation, and 
r and the horrors of w hose confinement he the proclamation now before you is ow > 

’* cannot ameliorate, without the certainty measure taken for that purpose. Fercti- 

of being* Mnrsglf subject to the same, nand, a tyrant at heart, fotiud that the 

* The provincial* prisons of the Inquisition priests were his best support, their prin- 
' are held in such awe, and wrapt in such ciples being iu unison with his own, and 
: mystery,- that no human being dare make at their request, no doubt, this horrid 
i enquiry as. to their con lents.-'-The arrests mandate has been issued. 

. take piace invariably at midnight, and the When Ferdinand returned to Spain, he 

* prisoner is removed by unknown attend- found the liberal policy of Bonaparte 
. ante, at that solemn hour, and in pro- had given universal freedom to all man- 

found silence, fiom provincial prison to kind. The annihilation of the Inquisition 
. provincial prison, until all trace of him is wos a death-blow to the clergy, inasmuch 
. lost. If he b seized upon in one town,, as from that very moment, with one ac- 
. his examination does not take place for cord, the resident priests were dismissed 
-..months, and then imanot her town in the ve- from each family, and the visits of the 
ry opposite part of the kingdom to that of other class no longer tolerated. Priest- 
" lib residence. Should he even return to hcod thus w as rapidly falling into decay, 

: bis family, he dares not speak, nor dare and had the Regency and the Cortes con- 

* they enquire, as to any thing that has oc- tinued another year, Ferdinand’s whole 
c uned to him during his* absence. The efforts to re-establish them would have 

. utmost secrecy pic vails on every subject, been in vain. Tyranny always looks to 
The Inquisitors tfre unknown, even to the priesthood for support. In fettering 

- each other, and w here aprovincial tvibu- the mind of man, a tyrant b best enabled 
nal is summoned to assemble, an unknown to establish his dominion, and we find 

. messenger arrives at midnight with the throughout universal history that there 
order, which is delivered is silence, never existed a despotic monarch, who 
. with some mysterious signs by which its did not place his chief reliance upon the 
. authenticity ts known, and the place of influence of priestcraft. It was upon 
assembly pointed ouL Y ou will thus un- this principle that Ferdinand on his re- 
*, d erst and hour this, tribunal b enabled to turn looked up to this body to support 
v carry its espionage into the most remote him, ia those measures which he had de- 
recesses erf every family. The priests termined on ; and they, in their turn, w ere 
w r hd, as I have already shewn, are every delighted to find that a prospect odee 
. where,arethusenabledto communicate the more opened to them, of recovering their 
dioat private transactions of every indivi- fallen j pover. 

dual, and no* one is safe. Anonymous The army, on whom the king \vas 
information being always, received, the obliged to place a considerable reliance. 
Holy Oflice,\n the first instance, transmits had not yet suffic iently (brow n off the 
. the charge to the Inquisitor in the neigh- influence of superstition, to oppose the 
bourboed of the accused, who summons shoals of monks, and priests, who were 

* immediately before him; the priest with again let loose upon them. Ferdinand 
whom the accused communes, and on did not temporise. He acted in the most 

. whose report ulterior proceedings are decisive manner, and by boldly seizing 
. adopted.^ You will at oqce see, therefore, upon and destroying the friends of reason* 
± the nature of the . influence which this and liberty, he consolidated his power, 
body possesses, and the absolute power ; and proceeded to ihcunrversal destruction 
. which, it holds over every class of society, of every thing that had been done in his* 
The principal cause of hatred which absence towards the restoration of persor 
; the Institution has to freemasonry is, that nal and mental liberty. Id) these efforts 
this laUesrustitutionpos&esscsabo its mys- j^ke was seconded, of course* i>y (he wholf 
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body of the priests. Several of the prin- which had, since the residence of the 
cipal generals of the old school, who French in the Peninsula, become very 
had never shaken oft* the bands of fanati numerous, were actively employed in 
cism, and looking up to the prospective endeavouring to counteract its operation, 
rewards fbr the services they might render i o the secret means of communication 
1 towards enslaving their fellow citizens, which this society possessed, is to be 
immediately, joined the monarch with attributed the escape of those patriots 
their whole weight. It is with regret I to Gibraltar, who w ere afterwards de- 
have to state that there were British manded by the sanguinary Villa Viciosa, 
Officers found who would join in so moi - the governor of Cadiz, on w hose mandate 
slrous an union against that liberty, the Sir James Duff, the British consul there, 
blessings of which a reference to the claimed, and for whose delivery to the 
land of their birth ought to have strong- blood hounds of the Inquisition, to the 
ly inculcated on their minds. To the honor of the British Parliament, (though 
high honor of others, they refused to not until motion after motion had been 
continue in so despicable a service, made on the subject by the opposition,) 
On the return of Ferdinand, he found General Smith received so seveie a repri- 
the following British Ofticcrs in his mand ; and which was, it is supposed, the 
army : — Generals Roche, Dyer, Whit- ultimate cause of his recai. '1 lius when the 
tioghnm, Doyle, Carrol, and Dowtiie. Inquisitors found that the lodges 
Of the*e Dyer, Whittim ham, and Carrol, of Free-maaons, had counteracted some 
resigned their Spanish commissions on of their projected schemes of blood, it 
the suppression of the Cortes, and have became necessary to put them dow n, 
returned to their native service. Sir They were proscribed accordingly ; but 
John Downiehad been a commissary tbe secrecy attendant on their cotnposi- 
iu the British army, which employment lion fretting ordinary measures at defi- 
le quitted and received a commission ante, recourse has been had to the pro- 
from the Provincial Junta of Seville. clamMion that has been the subject of 
This was afterwards confirmed by the j this letter. I have at present intruded 
fertes : from whom also he asked , and • too much perhaps on your valuable co- 
nceived ode of the crosses, as they are ! lunins. 1 sjiall, in a seemd letter, 
celled, of the order of Chrrles the 117(1 : ; communicate to ytu an interesting de- 
aud, in c< inplinient to whom our Prince ; tail of the very artful and extraordinary 
Regent knighted him. Thus to the I methods aciopled by the clergy to bring 
Cortes he owed his all! — On the arrival i over Ferdinand so eotiieiy to their 
of the Spanish monarch Sir John l ow- views, which have produced the pre- 
nie was at Madrid, where he had been sent state of misery and dismay in which 
all the period of the French cam- ail Spain is involved. 1 urn, Ac. 
paign, occupying, himself with politics Civ is. 

at the seat of government, instead of P. S. Having mentioned tbe ca>p of 
sharing the dangers of the seat of war; the two ut fortunate ?! paniards, who were 
and, strange to say, was one of those shamefully given up to the vengeance of. 
who were employed in the kcu<vrab(t their Government by a Britb>h omcer at 
office of establishing the Inquisition, Gil laltar, l cannot omit noticing the 
and imprisoning that very same Cortes circumstance that one of these perse- 
fropi whom he received his employment, cuttd individuals, having reaped the 
I very other British officer in the Spa- holy blood-hounds, has leached this 
nish service rejected, with scorn, this country, and, in consequence of whet 
vile employment. — Sir John Dyer wrote lately passed in parliament respecting his 
a most impressive letter, in which he disgraceful arrest, has addre-sied a let- 
resigned his commission in the Spanish ter to the public, through the medium of 
service, preferring honourable retirement the newspapers. This gentleman’s name 
to being the tool of a despot! Hew- is Anlonio Puigbiamh, unci the follow - 
tver, the Inquisition was re-establish* d ; ing is the account be give^ of his reasons 
all the ordinances issued by Bonaparte | for leaving Cadiz, anct of his subsequent 
and the Cortes, for its eternal suppres- j apprehension at Gibraltar: — “ Thtie be- 
■ >r &on, were declared void, and additional j “ mg strong reason to Lchcve at Cadiz, 
'f figoiir was given to its authority. Ir; the ' “ about the n. icicle of last May, that 
beau- tin g, tlic Lodges of Fic.-masU.j, ^ fentiuaud 'Jie Vllth, ii.sligi.tcd by bad 
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H advice, was afyout to overturn the con- 
M stitution, and at the same time having 
u reason to fear the re-fstabf i sknunt of 
44 the Inquyijiibn, aghinst which, exercis- 
44 ing the right allowed me by the laws 
44 during the existence of the Cortes, I 
44 had written a work, entitled. The Jn- 
44 (position Unmasked , 1 endeavoured to 
44 place myself in safety. With this 
44 view, having procured a passport from 
“ Senor Valdez, then Governor of Cadiz, 
“ and which, for the greater security, I 
44 got countersigned by Sir J. Duff, I went 
#< by sea to Gibraltar, with an intention 
44 of coming to London. In the same 
44 ^us>age-boat with me was a Captain 
“ retired from service, by name Don 
44 Ditgo (?orrea f who was also leaving 
44 Spain in consequence of the threatened 
“ revolution in public affairs, and with 
44 whom 1 had no previous communica- 
“ tion, although I knew him by repute to 
44 be a brave soldier, and a good patriot. 
“ We had been three days at an inn at 
“ Gibraltar, when, about e'evenat night, 
“ kn Adjutant of the fortress made his 
44 appearance, with a picquct of infantry, 
44 and took us prisoners to the guard-house. 
“ Next day we were examined, and our 
44 declarations taken ; and after two days 
44 more had elapsed, we were delivered 
44 up . to t)*e Spanish Consul, who sent us 
44 to the Commaudant of tlie camp of St. 
“Roque, at Algcsiras/’ — Towards the 
conclusion of this letter, will be found 
the following very severe and pointed 
strictures on the conduct of Sir James 
Duff:— 44 The charges brought against 
44 me in Sir James Duff's letter, viz. that 
44 I am the aulhor of The. Inquisition 
*' Unmasked , is as little entitled to atten- 
44 tion as the preceding. Such a charge 
“ is the more preposterous, as being 
“ brought against me hy a citizen of a 
“ free and enlightened nation, which, 
4 ‘ fiom principles of religion and a just 
44 resentment, must detest that tribunal. 
M I could not l:a/e believed, without see- 
44 ing it in print, that this would have 
44 been regarded as an imputation upon 
44 my character: and the Consul of his 
“ Hi i tannic Majesty has proceeded in 
44 this point as the most fanatic vassal of 
44 his Catholic Ma jesty might be suppos- 
44 ed to have done/' 

Look at IIomk. 

Mr. Cobbktt. — 1 agree with you., 
that John Bui/s attention has, of late 


years, been too much $iven to foreign 
politics, to look well to his affairs at home. 
The time, however is now arrived for bis 
doing so ; and, upon finding domestic 
matters much put of order, John Is as- 
tonished, puzzled, and perplexed* With 
his hands in his breeches pocket, feeling 
his purse, John looks forward, and is 
alarmed . Then measuring its contents, 
hy the grip of his intelligent fingers, 
be looks back, aqd heaves a deep sigh ! 
-—But, Sir, it is for those benevolent 
minds, who told him, lopg ago, how to 
avoid his present dilemma (notwithstand- 
ing his former obstinacy,) still to assist 
him in arerting/itlicre evils, and prevent- 
ing, if possible, a recurrence of tne past. 
This will be but consistent with our 
Tenets; and, with your permission, thro 4 
your intelligent Register, I'll try my hand. 
Your publication of the 28th, contains, 
an ingenious article, under the Head, 
No, 1, Corn Bill, from the Courier ; in 
which it is stated that '* The English 
44 Farmer, canqot grow Corn, unless, by 
44 an importation duty , the foreign Farr 
44 rocr be made to bear phrt of the Eng - 
44 liih Fanner's taxes ; and here I take my 
41 stand.” — You, in reply, siay, 44 but he 
44 will not bear part then, for be will not 
14 bring his corn, and it is meant, that he 
44 should not — He^e I take my stand.* 
— The article from the Courier (looking 
at its purpose) is written with adroitness, 
and great ability ; but you have, with 
equal adroitness, and with much greater 
aptness of argument, fully and fairly 
detected, and exposed, its plausible fab 
lacy — after which you say — 44 Reduce the 
44 Taxes of the English fanner, and then 
44 he will grow corn enough, without the 
44 aid of foreign supply/' — But thisReduc- 
tion, (as I know you are fully aware, 
tho’ you choose to pause here,) cannot 
be expected to happen at least in time, 
and to the extent sought, for the relief of 
; the Farmer; or rather, for the relief, I 
am disposed to thiuk, of the former blun- 
ders of the Ministry. And why can it 
not 1 Why because our extravaganp* and 
prodigality, in spending, lending, and 
giving away the Wealth of the Nation, 
has been so rapid and so vast. We have 
contracted an immense debt, and must 
continue to pay the interest of an addi- 
tional six hundred millions , incurred 
within these twenty years, to preserve 
our' honour, and our credit from being 
sullied, We tgquotj therefore, tpduc© 
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our taxes, I fear, greatly and suddenly. 
If w« rest then, upon the grounds of the 
Courier , our Manufactures, and genera 
prosperity must decline; and if upon an 
immediate, and an efficient ^eduction ot 
our taxes, the Fund-holders must suffer, 
or the Wheels of the Government Mail be 
too much clog^d, to perform their usual 
circum rotation. ' This, Mr. Cobbett, is 
^ puzzling difemUna /—a situation of dis- 
tress and difficulty , naturally suggesting 
|wo Questions . — Who brought us into it ? 
~—What is to be done ? — In answer to the 
first, I say, that those , who have been 
supporting, and encouraging the War 
of passion, not of prudtn ct ; — those who 
denominated the voice of reason and of 
justice, Jacobinism ; those who shouted, 
fiuzzaed,and bravadoed, echoing toa trium- 
phant Majority of their said-to-be-Re- 
presentntives in Parliament, at every 
new tax, and at every annual addition of 
£fteen or tw enty millions of expenditure. 
Such, 1 regret to say, were a great portion 
of this easily-misled Nation, (the Agri- 
culturists almost entirely) blinded, and 
half mad, by a deceitful prosperity, 
which thfcy thought must still increase 
with gennvl Mxtckedncs* ; and which 
their seif- nourished and destructive favor 
mistook for sincere and lasting reality. 
— As to the second question . — What is 
to be done ?— \Y hat hut, from past errors, 
to learn future Wisdom? 'ibis is the 
lot of humanity ; and every thing which 
our newly -awakened reason, prudence, 
and economy can suggest, should, if pos- 
sible, he instantaneously adopted : — call 
fhe wisest Councils,— not of the present 
weak, and extravagant school, that 
has brought Ktigland into unexampled 
difficulties. 1 et every branch of our 
admiuistratipu be rendered ecommicai ; 
cut of!' all superfluous expcuce* ; part 
with all irrational costly establishment*; 
pall upon our public Men, of largi 
jortvnes , to discharge, for a few years, 
official duties gratis ; establish such 
preventions, with clue Care*, that the same 
\vastyful extravagance, th<p like manit 
for wanton warfare, with all its destruc- 
tive costliness, never may recur. Let 
the Government honourably discharge 
its duties to the people ; * the Peopk 
theirs to the Government. Let us but 
dt> tltfs honestly, wisely, promptly , am 
and, like old Lngliah 
friott*V We may still fearless look oui 
it* the lace'; - - Mill may our 


Country lift her head amidst surround- 
ing Nations!— and still may we find 
neon*, sufficient to meet ail purposes.— 
Methinks I bear the manufacturers and 
gricuilunsts say, “Why, yes; all this 
“ may be true, but how are these matters 
“to be carried into eflect?" — By not 
selling yourselves, first to trading mem- 
bers of Parliament, then trading members 
cannot sell you a second lime , in sup- 
port of profusion, irrational wars, and 
the increase of taxation. — Ask one and 
all constitutionally , but firmly ask, for 
a radical reform in your re pi escalation. 
-^Be Englishmen, and Ljighsh prtperty m 
but fully, fairly, and honourably repre- 
sented; and corruption, tho* encouraged 
by the unthinking, and the prodigal, in 
the most wasteful prolusion, will ^uot, 
cannot , again bring this country into the 
distressing dilemma, which me lavish 
expenditure hi the last Iwcuty-thiee ye*r$ 
has efiected. — With this remedy, we 
should need no importation duties upon 
corn, nor be burthened with more pau- 
pers, or with higher prices for thfe ne- 
cessaries of hie. than other countries. 
— Without this remedy, the evil* we com- 
plain of must continue, seeing we have 
acquired the Ihactn-Urn lasie lor mil- 
lions over thousands. Lngiand will thiA 
become a Cipher among*! the Nations 
of Lump?! 'in El 10 , 

Juu. 81, 1816. 


‘irloRKID BLASPHEMOUS IMVOsTCRB'!!* 

Mr. Cobbf.tt.— The follow iug arti- 
cle, to which the Lditox of the Morning 
Post has prefixed the above terrific title, 
appeared in that journal of yesterday: 
— “ Paris, Itb. l.— llie Sixth Chamber 
“ of Conectional Police, this day, con- 
“ d corned to live year’s imprisonment, 
“ a fine of 200 francs, and the tx] eater 
“ of suit, a lean named A agtac, who 
“ called himself Ee Eon JL)nu, on ac- 
“ count ot his aliedged inspiration from 
“ heaven ! It appeared, this auuacious 
“ hypocrite had swindled many of bis 
“ neighbours out ol various sums of mo- 
“ ney— panic utarljr tbe female sex— in 
“ consequence of his blasphemous pre- 
“ tensions/* — i run this article it appear^ 
‘bat in i ranee things have consioerably 
jiiercd since Bonaparte was put down. 
* tuing his reign, any man might have 
Relieved, prolesacd, or prctem»ed what 
i.e liked as te ri ^gicu; Luhci lire pie- 
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sent regime, inspiration is not permitted. 
Had Joanna Southcott, Parson Towzer, 
Ac. gone over to that country, instead 
of making converts, they would have been 
sent to the gallies! Who, therefore, will 
attempt to deny, that curs is the mildest 
of all possible governments, and Lord 
Ellen borough the moat moderate of all 
possible judges? Mr. George Houston, 
lo be bure, who composed that most dia- 
bolical book entitled “ Ecce Homo ” is 
on the opposite side of the question. He 
wants to prove — what I shudder to think 
of — of course dare not repeat — and the 
poor man in France who set himself up 
as being “ Le Bon Dicu” the good God 
himself, is scut (in order to convince the 
world of his mistake) to prison for five 
years ! But his followers, I understand, 
swear, that this is a certain evidence 
of his divinity, and impiously appeal to 
historical proufs, whether an instance is 
not to be found, some where or other, of 
a man being even put to death for a 
similar offence, and yet becoming after- 
wards the founder of a religion so pow- 
erful, that to express a doubt of its divinity 
subjected every unfortuuate disbeliever 
to fine, imprisonment, and its whole train 
of concomitant evils. I give you the 
text. I leave the commentary to yoitr 
leader*; and am, Ac. 

Feb . 9, 1815. Philo-Civis. 


Tue late Kinc of Sweden. 

Mr. Cobbett. — Of all the claimants 
among the legitimate sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, to restitution of tlie territory and 
kingdoms, which they lost in conse- 
quence of the mighty events attending 
the French revolution, it was scarcely 
to be expected that the ci-devant king 
of Sweden would have come forward 
aud placed himself in the list. At one 
period, no doubt, lie was haileff irr this 
enlightened country as a magnanimous 
prince, and extolled to the skies for his 
virtues, because he ventured to quarrel 
with Bonaparte; but our sagacious 
politicians were not long in discovering, 
that the empty coffers of his treasury 
w t re ill calculated t> maintain a struggle 
with France. At first, our generosity 
enabled him to oppose something like a 
show of resistance to the “ Corsican 
“ Usurper/' but lavish as we were of our 
money at that period, we soon got tired 
of our magnanimous ally, and asseited 
that Ue w«G mad tt* imuu of resisting 
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the pow er of Napoleon. This unfertile 
tunate expression was immediately laid 
hold oh by a faction: Gustavus was 
declared insane by his subjects, dethro- 
ned, exiled, and, ever since, has lived 
in retirement, on the scanty pittance 
which the humane and charitable w r erc 
willing to bestow on falten royalty. Now, 
however, he seems disposed to assert 
Ins rights, and if an article front* 
Basic is to be credited, be has em« 
ployed Sir Sydney Smith as bis .agent, 
to present a declaration to the Con- 
gress at Vienna, of which the substance 
is said to be a revocation, on Lis own 
part, and in behalf of his son, of the act 
of abdication by which he resigned the 
crown and government of Sweden. — 
Without attributing any improper mo- 
tives to the interference ‘of a British Mi** 
niater in a business of this nature, I 
cannot help thinking that the appearance 
of this declaration at the present moment, 
is more for the purpose of alarming Beiv 
nadotte, the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
than from any regard to the rights of 
the exiled monarch. How, indeed, can 
it be otherwise, when the case of the un- 
fortunate sovereign of Saxony is consi- 
dered? — As to him neither rights, justice 
nor policy are respected. It must* there-r 
fore, have been to promote some other 
ob ject than that of asserting the personal 
claims of Gustavus, that he has beeq 
brought upon the carpet; and when the 
attempts which have lately been made 
by an infamous press, to bring the King 
of Naples into discredit are recollected, 
it will excite no surprise if it should turn 
out that the present is a scheme to favor 
some project, perhaps not yet fully ma- 
tured, of dethroning Bernadotte, Whe- 
ther this conjecture is well founded or 
not, a very short period will determine. 
Meanwhile I am your admirer. Julian, 

Feb . Vth. 1815. 


Legiot* of Honour. 

Sir, — In your valuaLb Register of 
the week before last, your Correspondent 
Ci vis, has made a most unwarrantable at- 
tack upon the New Legion of Honour, 
by adding to the ranks of that “ most 
honourable Institution/’ the person whom 
ne calls “ Sir Digby Hamilton/’ and 
rhisses with Sir Henry Torrens and 
Sir Harry Calvert, &c. \ beg the favour 

of ; our being so good a* to correct thi% 
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tub-statement, “ the temporary rank Ma- 
•* jor General Waggon Master Generar 
not having succeeded in his application 
to become a Member of the “Fraternity." 
It was indeed hinted that be was to have 
been one of the Pen and Ink Knights; 
but Mr. Canning having claimed Lord 
Cochranes Vacancy, as you explained 
in a former Register* no Niche, sttffici - 
cxtly capacious , could be found for him. — 
Mr. Canning , it is said, generously of- 
fered to wave bis claims in favour of the 
^Temporary Rank General," (in com- 
pliment to the Commander in Chief) but 
a doubt then arose as to the possibility of 
admitting him, as, in that case, Mr. Nal- 
dcr, the worthy and respectable City 
Marshal, insisted upon being decorated 
with the Order, declaring that on the oc- 
casion of Sir Francis Rurdett’s commit- 
ment to the Tower, he had seen much 
more “ dangerous service ” in marshalling 
the carriages in order of march, than 
the “ Temporary Rank f 9 Major General 
ever saw in his whole military career, 
from bis first ** official situation” as Ar- 
tillery Serjeant’s Clerk, up to his present 
high office of superintendant of the Horse 
Guards! Lord Cochrane has certainly to 
regret his exclusion iromthe “ honourable 
•‘Order, "under the present circumstances, 
for, unquestionably, he would have made 
many most respectable and valuable ac- 
quaintances, which he is now deprived of. 

I beg leave to intrude one other remark : 
— As your Register is in very general cir- 
culation, no doubt some of your corres- 
pondents can favour me with information, 
as. to what is the meaning of Temporary 
Rank ; how long does it last ; or does 
temporary mean “ permanent V' Every 
“ Temporary Rank Officer " in the whole 
Army has been long ago reduced : what 
therefor* are the peculiar claims or merits 
of Temporary Rank Waggon Master 
Major General, Digby Hamilton, that 
a most invidious exception should be 
made in his favour? Have the fatal con- 
sequences, attendant on secret influence 
been forgotten? Or, are the private 
services of the “ Major General” ol 
such a nature as to demand that he 
should continue to receive a large annuity, 
and vei 7 great emoluments ; such as 
forage for his horses, coals, candles Ac. 
thus aaddfing the public with an enormous 
expence, without any apparent duty 
being performed for it? If this is an 
erroneous statement, some of your Cor* 


respondents will set me right. — If not, 
perhaps through your channel the public 
will receive the desired information. 

I am, Ac. P. 

Horse Guards , Feb. 2, 1815. 


University of Oxford. 

Sir, -T he facts contained in the letters 
which appeared in your Register with- 
in the last twelvemonth, exposing the a- 
buse of power in the University of Ox- 
ford, afford a lamentable, but convincing, 
proof, that the head may be furnished 
with some learning, while the heart is 
without any fealiug. It is evident that 
the persons to whom your correspondent’s 
strictures apply, are those who have seen 
little or nothing of the world, or w ho have 
not had the good sense to protit by what 
they have seen ; and whose ideas are 
consequently confined. His strictures 
apply to men, who are acquainted with 
books, but not with mankind ; or who 
after having submitted to be slaves when 
under authority, avenge themselves by 
becoming tyrants. — I amconfirmed in this 
opinion by a circumstance which youf 
correspondent, I believe, will not deny, 
that so far as his statement regards the 
procuratorial otlice, the greatest abuse! 
have, generally speaking, (^though it mast 
be owned there have been occasionally 
some striking instances to the contrary) 
been committed by the youngest men, 
and that the pro-proctors, who properly 
should only act in the absence of the 
proctors from the university, or by their 
immediate concurrence and advice, us 
tlie name of the otticer imports, (pro~ 
curator , i. e. the deputy’s deputy) are 
more frequently to blame than their su- 
periors in office. Indeed, it generally 
happens, that one or other of these young 
gentlemen, (for I do not accuse them all) 
through his extreme indiscretion, and ar- 
dent desire to shew and exert his power, 
will act in direct opposition to the good 
intentions of his superiors, w ho, unhappily, 
when an error has been committed by 
one or other of the said pro-proctors^ 
think proper to support his authority, 
however iii-adviaedly it may have been 
exercised. This is a very common cause 
of abuse, and of the injustice and cruelty 
which so frequently attend it. I remem- 
ber an instance, not many years ago, of 
a quarrel in a hou>e between t\vo women, 
being construed into a riot, and on an in- 
formation being laid by some ili-natutcd 
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person, the house was visited by one of 
the pro-proctors ; though even if there 
had been a riot, it would not have come 
under his jurisdiction, but under that of 
a. common peace-officer, as the university 
statutes, taken in their most rigid sense, 
only authorise* its officers to enter houses 
in order to ascertain whether any mem- 
bers of the university are iu them. The 
women, however, were taken before the 
officer who had the power of commit- 
ment, and instead of being dismissed by 
him with a reprimand, and a private hint 
being given to the pro-proctor to act 
with greater caution, were sent to prison. 

I cannot kelp observing, that out of six 
persons invested with so much power, 
there is great probability that one at 
least will be ill-conditioned or wrong- 
headed ; and to see the extreme officious- 
ness and encreased activity of such a 
faian as Jthe termination of his short-lived 

r ower approaches, is highly ludicrous. 

t is sotaetimts the beighthof his ambition 
to procure a nomination to the office for 
two or three successive years. I 

Of the truth of your correspondent’s 
statements, I am perfectly convinced by 
my own observations and inquiries ; and I 
perfectly agree w'itb him that neither 
the discipline nor morality of the Univer- 
sity has been improved by the means 
be so justly censures. It may perhaps 
be said, that it is the duty of the officers 
of the University to exert themselves in 
the suppression of immorality. This I 
am ready to grant ; but let it at the same 
time be remembered ( to use the words 
of your correspondent, in his first letter) 
that '‘they are not justified in punishing 
offenders beyond the limits marked out 
•by the law"; that u the profligate should 
be pufti*hed, and punished aocording to 
the known and equal law of the laud, 
and not with greater severity than that 
allows; and tli&t by good magistrates, 
reformation will always be preferred to 
severity of punishment." Your corres- 
pondent was too sanguine in liis expec- 
tations that the windows of the cells in 
the prison would be immediately closed 
with glass. This is the case in the most 
modern and the best constructed prisons; 
but here it has not been dona. I cannot 
help expressing my hopes, though, per- 
haps, I myself may be too sanguine in 
‘ entertaining them, that the city magistrates 
will at some future time see the necessity 
of this humane -alteration; that they will 


consider imprisonment, io its legal sense, 
as merely implying confinement in a 
prison, which, considering the misery 
and privations necessarily attending it, 
even in its best stv*% must be very- 
wretched* without subjecting the prison- 
ers to any unnecessary hardship, or ex- 
posing their healths to irretrievable im 
jury. As long, however, as this hard- 
ship continues, and in inclement wea- 
ther, it is of the most severe description, 
as well as the extreme dampness of the 
prison, it is hoped that the humanity 
of Ihe Vice-chancellor, will duly con- 
sider each particular case before he con- 
signs a female to a punishment that may 
prove so injjmous to her health and con- 
stitution. it we look into history, we 
shall find that Parliamentary interfer- 
rence has never been of much advantage 
either to the Universities or the Clergy. 
I confess, however, that such interfere 
ence, whatever may be the conseauence. 
would be more satisfactory than the con- 
stant irritation arising from a scene of 
cruelty and oppression, which will alw ays 
exist, more or less in a place where tue 
inhabitants are deprived of the protec- 
tion of the common law of the land; 
I shall only add, that the good sense 
of those whom it may more immediately 
concern, should suggest to them, that in 
these days, such measures as were lately 
put in practice, and which, it is hoped, 
will never be revived, are not well 
adapted to perpetuate privileges. 

Oxford , Feb. 1 , 1816. H. S. 


American Documents. 


Continued from page 160. 

the acknowledged principles Of public law, and 
to the practice of all civilised nations, particularly 
of Great Britain and tit t United States. It is not 
founded on reciprocity. It is unnecessary for the 
attainment of the object which it professes to hae€ 
iu view. No maxim of public law has hithertd 
been more universally establisbe d a m o n g the Pow* 
ers of Europe possessing territories iu America, and 
there is uonc to which Oreai Britain has more 
uniformly and inflcwbly adhered^ than that of auk 
fering no interposition of e foreign power in the 
relations between the acknowledged So? ercign of the 
territory, and the Indians situated upon U. With- 
out the admission of tins principle, there would be 
no intelligible meaning attached to stipulatiops 
establishing boundaries between the dominions Ja 
America of civilised nations possessing texritoriqp 
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inhabited by Indian tribes. Whatever may be 
tfte relations of Indians to the nation in whose ter- 
ritory they art thus acknowledged to reside, they 
cannot be considered as an independent power by 
the nation which has made such acknowledgement. 
That the territory of which Great Britain now 
wishes to dispose is within the dominions of the 
United States, was solemnly acknowledged by her- 
self, in the Treaty of Peace of 1783, which es- 
tablished their boundaries, and by which she re- 
iinqoished all olairas to the government, proprietory 
and territorial rights, within those boundaries. 
No condition respecting the Indians residing therein 
was inserted in that Treaty. No stipulation similar 
to that now proposed it to be found in atiy treaty 
made by Great Britain, or within the knowledge 
of the undersigned by any other nation. The In- 
dian tribes fot which Great Britain propose now 
to stipulate, hare themselves acknowledged this 
principle. By the Grenville Treaty of 1705, to 
Which the British Pleni potent iaries hnve alluded, 
his expressly stipulated, and thecondition has been 
confirmed by every subsequent Treaty, so late as 
the year 1810 — “ That the Indian tribes shall 
quietly enjoy their lands, hunting, plaining, and 
dwellings thereon, so long as they please, wilheut 
any molestation from the United States ; but that 
when those tribes or any »of them, sliall be disposed 
to sell their land?, they are to be Sold only to the 
Bailed States : that until such Sale, the United 
States will protect all the said Indian tribes in the 
qu*ft enjoyment of their lands against all citizens 
of the United Slates, and against all other white 
persons who Intrude on the same ; ami that the 
said Indian tribes again acknowledge themselves 
tt be under the protection of the sard United 
States, and of no other power whatever.” That j 
there is no reciprocity in the proposed stipulation 
it evident. Tn prohibiting Great Britain and the 
United States from purchasing lauds within a part 
of the dominions of the latter power, while it pro- 
fesses to take from Great Britain a privilege which 
she bad bot, it actually deprives the United States 
of a right exclusively belonging to them. The 
proposition is also utterly umteceseary for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a pacification for the Indians re- 
siding within the territories of the United States. 
The undersigned have already had the honour of 
informing the British Plenipotentiaries that, under 
the system of liberal policy adopted by the United 
jSutas m their relation* with the Indians within 
ibeir territories, ad uninterrupted peace had sub- 
sisted from the year 1795, not ouly between ihe 
United State# and all those tribes, but also amongst 
these tribes themselves, for a longer period of time 
than ever had been known since the first settlement 
of North America. Against those Indians the 
b’ftitdi States have neither interest tier inclination 


to continue the war. They have nothing to ask 
of ihetn but peace. Commissioners on their part 
have been appointed to conclude it, and an armis- 
tice was actually made last Autumn with most of 
those tribes. The British Government may again 
hare induced some of thenf to take their side in the 
war, but peace with them will necessarily follow 
immediately a peace with Great Britain. Toa pro**- 
visional article similar to what has been stipulated in 
some former treaties, engaging that each party 
will treat for the Indians within its territories, 
include them in the peace, and use its best endea- 
vours to prevent them from committing hostilities 
against tlie citizens or subjects of the other party, 
the undersigned might assent, and fely on the 
approbation end ratification of their Government. 
They would also, fon-the purpose of securing the 
duration of peace, and to prevent collisions which 
might interrupt it, propose a_ stipulation which 
should preclude the subjects or citizens of each 
nation respectively, from trading with the Indtaus 
residing in the territory of the other. But to 
surrender both the right* of sovereignty and of soil 
civrt nearly one-third of the territorial dominions 
ofthe United States toa number of Indians not 
probably exceeding 20,000, the. undersigned art 
so tar from being instructed or authorized, that 
Ihey assure the British Commissioners, that any 
arrangement for that purpose would be instants* 
neously rejected by their Government.’ Not only 
has this extraordinary demand beeumad# * ***** 
qua non, to be admitted without a discussion* 
and as a preliminary basis, but it is aoonmpttnied 
by others equally inadmissible, which the British 
Pleni potent inries state to be so connected with 
it. that they may reasonably influence the decision 
of the undersigned upon it, yet fearing them un- 
informed how far these other demands m*y also bo 
insisted on as iudispcnsibfo conditions of a peace* 
As littfe are the undersigned instructed or empowered 
to accede to the propositions of the British Govern- 
ment, in relation to the military occupation of the 
Western Lakes. If they have found the proposed 
interference of Great Britain in the concerns of 
Indians residing within the United States utterly 
incompatible witli any established maxim of public 
law, they are no less at a loss to discover by whnt 
rule of perfect reciprocity the United Stales can 
be required to renounce their equal right of main- 
raining a navul force upon those Lakes, and of 
fortifying their own shores, while Great Britain 
reserves exclusively the corresponding rights to liar- 
self. That in point of military preparation Great 
Britain, iu her possessions in North America, ever 
has been in a condition to be termed, with propriety, 
the weaker power, in comparison with the United 
Sraies, the undersigned, believe to be incorrect 
in i Vita of fact. Ip regard to the furtificqrio&^f 
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the shores, and to the forces actually Wept ot» foot 
upon those frontiers, they believe tho superiority 
to have always been on the side of Great Britain. 
If by the proposal to dismantle the forts upon 
her shores, strike f.»r ever her military flag upoo 
her fakes, and lay her whole frontier defenceless 
in the presence of her armed and fortified neigh- 
bour, had proceeded not from Great Britain to the 
United Slates, but from the United Stales to Gtvat 
Britain, the undersigned may safely appeal to the 
bosoms of his Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries 
fbrthe feelings with which, not only in regard tothe 
interests, but the honour of their nation, they would 
have received such a proposal. What would 
Gre«t Britain herself say, It, iti relation to another 
frontier, where she has tire acknowledged *upe- | 
riority of strength, it were proposed that she should 
be reduced to a condition even of equality with 
the United Stales. The undersigned fuither per- 
cfcivc, that under the alledged purpose of opening 
a direct gum mu nicat ion between two of the British 
provinces in America, the British Government re- 
quire a cession of territory forming a part of one 
df the Slates of tire American Union, and that 
they propose, without purpose specifically allcdgrd, 
to draw the boundary -line westward, not from 
the Lake of i he Woods, as it now is, but from 
Luke So jrerior. It must be perfectly immaterial 
to the Untied States, whether the object of the Bri- 
fish Government, in demanding the dismember^ 
itient of the United Slate* is to acquire territory, I 
Us such, or for purposes less' Hable, in \he eyes of 
the world, u> be ascribed to tho desire of aggran- 
disement. Whatever the motive may be. 
and with whatever consistency views of conquest 
may be disclaimed while demanding tor herself. 
Or for the Indians, a cession of territory more exten- 
sive than the whole island of Great Britain, the 
duty marked out for the uudersigued is the same. j 
They have no authority to cede any part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and to nq st puUtion 
to that effect will they subscribe. The conditions 
proposed by Great Britain have no relation to tbe 
subsisting differences between Hue two countries: 
they are inconsistent with acknowledged principles 
Yf public law : they are founded neither on recipro- 
city nor on any of the usual bases of negotiation, 
neither on that of the uti poiudttit, or the status ante 
htllum: they would inflict the roost vital Injury out lie 
United States, by dismembering the territory, by 
arresting their nainral growth and increase of po- 
pulation, und by leaving their northern and western 
frontier equally ixjmscd to British invasion and to 
Indian aggression j tin y are above all dishonourable 
to the United States, in demanding from ihem to 


abandon territory and a portion of their citizens, to 
admit a foreign interference in their domestic con- 
cerns, and id cease to exe.cise their natural rigfui 
on their owu shores aud. in ihdr own waters— • 
A treaty concluded on soeh terms would be but at* ’ 
armistice. It canuoi fife supposed that* Amenta f 
w'ould long submit to conditions so injurious 1 ami ; 
degrading. It is impossible, m life natural rubric of ’ 
events, that she should not, at tbe first favourable op- 
portunity, recur to anus for the recovery oi herterri* 1 
lory, of her rights, of lief honour, instead ot settling ‘ 
existing differ uccs, such a peace would duly create * 
new causes of war. sow the seeds til it permanent ’ 
hatred, and lay the fottuefaftoh t»f hostilities for an in- 
definite period. .Essentially paclic froiii her poljtletA ’ 
institutions, from the habits of her citizens, from 
her physical situation, Aiberfca reluctantly engaged : 
in the war. She wi»lres for peace; but she wishes for * 
it upon those terms of reciprocity, honourable to ' 
doth countries, which can alone render if permanent ! 1 
1 he causes of the war between the United States T 
and Great Britain having disappeared by the ma- * 
ritime pacification of Europe , the government of the 1 
United Slates does not desire to contiude it, 1h dc- ' 
teuce of abstract principles which have, for the pre-’ 
sent, ceased to have any practical effect. The under-' 
signed have been accordingly instructed to agree to 
its termination, both parties restoring whatever ter-* 
mory they may iuVe taken, and both reserving alf 
their rights, in relation to tiieir respective searoieu. 
To make the peace bet ween the two > pat ions soliji 
aud permanent, the undersigned were also instruct- 
ed and have been prepared to enter into the umi- 
cublc discussion of all those points on which’ differ-’ 

I cnees or uncertainty had existed, and which might 
I lierralter lead in any degree whatever to interrupt 
the harmony of the two countries, wilbobt. however 
making the conclusion of tbe jtcace at all depend 
upon a successful, result of the discussion. It is, with 
deep regret, that the undersigned have seen that 
other views arc entertained by the British Govern- 
ment, and that new and unexpected pretension.® 
are raised, which, if persisted in, must oppose an 
insuperable obstacle to a pacification. It is not ne- 
cessary la refer such demands to the American Go- 
vernment tor its instruction ; they will only be a fit 
subject of deliberation, when it becomes necessity 
to decide upon the expediency of an absolute sur- 
render of National Independence. The undersigned 
request the British Plenipotentiaries to accept the 
assurance of their hi^h consideration. John Quin- 
cky Adams, James A. Bayard, Jonathan Moik 
sell,,. H. Clay, A. Gallatin. 


(To be continued.) 
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SIERRA LEONE. 


SkVkHal years ago I endeavoured to 
draw tbfc attention of the public to the 
proceedings of the Sierra [.cone Compa- 
ny, of which Mr. Wilbf.rforce was 
the protector, jmtron, and chief. — I eu- 
deavoured, but in vain, to make the pub- 
lic perceive, that the whole tiling was a 
deception, originating in folly, or in a de- 
sire to gain popularity. I have now be- 
fore me a pamphlet, written by Mr. 
Thorpe, ('kbrr Justice of the Colony , ! 
which proves, in the clearest manner, 
that my opinion of this thing was per- j 
fectly correct. The author, in the form 
of a Letter, addresses himself to Mr. i 
Wilbbrforce ; and from this Letter 
I shall make two extracts, which 1 dare 
say, will be sufficient to convince the 
reader, that this specious project bus 
wholly failed in it > pretended object, 
and that it was very foolish, to say the 
least of it) to squander (he public money 
on such an undertaking. 

First Extract. 

99 The unbounded benevolence and un- 
99 paralleled philanthropic attributed to 
*“ you, I am confident w ill induce you to ex- 
" cuae this hasty and unomamented epis- 
“ tie ; but my continuance in England 

* being very uncertain, 1 am impelled 
99 precipitately to commit myself to you 
99 and to tbe public.-— You have been for 
91 above twenty years considered the pa- 
" tron of Sierra Leone, and you are de- 
“ signated the * Father of the Abolition.' 

* The effect of my exertions for that co- 
" Iohv, and the spirit of my decisions in 
“support of the abolition, I hope will 
” prove, that I have been as sincere a 
“ friend to the one, and practically as 
“ beneficial a promoter of the other, as 
“any unassuming individual. Thus 

* embarked, 1 should consider it a dere- 
“ fiction of principle, and a proof of in- 
94 sensibility, to neglect exerting myself 

* at all times in this great cause ; but 

* the calamitous accounts 1 have recent- 
“ ly received from Sierra Leone, and tbe 
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I ** aw efully pending state of the abolition, 
r< imperiously demand from me some ef- 
“ fort at this moment. Private exertion 
“ 1 have exhausted ; from high authority 
99 I am personally excluded; therefore to 
" public appeal I am driven. It is the 
“ only means by which I can fulfil my 
“ duly to the King, my attention to the 
94 colony, over which I judicially preside^ 
" and manifest my zeal for thd civilizar 
" tion of Africa, and the abolition of the 
“ slave trade. — I shall commence with a 
99 review of what'has been done from the 
“ establishment of the Sierra Leone Com- 
99 pany;* whose avowed objects were to 
,c 1 encourage trade with the west coast 
" *of Africa ; to promote cultivation, ad- 
99 9 vance civilization, diffuse morality* 
99 9 and induce some attentiou to a pure 
“ * system of religion in Africa;' as also* 
u 9 not to suffer their .servants to have the 
99 * slightest connection with the slave 
49 9 trade ; neither to buy, sell, or employ 
** 4 any one in a state hi slavery ; 

99 9 repress the traffic as for as their infit* 
99 9 ence would extend.' This was a wise 
* 9 and truly beneficent plan, promising 
99 w ealth to England, and happiness to 
“ Africa ; but I have enquired, and found 
99 that no part of it was ever carried into 
99 effect. — The Company obtained, in a 
99 very short time, a superabundance of 
99 land, finely situated, and well circum* 
99 stanced, on the Sierra Leone river, f hi 
“ exchange for a few insignificant articles 
l# of merchandise; they collected together 
“ from London, Halifax, and Jamaica, 
v ‘ near two thousand settlers at very little 
“ expense ; they had sealous and affluent 
99 supporters in England ; they bad un- 
“ prejudiced and tractable (though un- 
99 enlightened) natives to negociate with; 
“ and they bad near two hundred and 
4 ‘ fifty thousand pounds capital ; yet 


•VWe their Report for 1704, printed by Philips ^ 
George- jtrd, Lombard-street 
t Fakonbridge’s Account, 179$; also tbe Agree* 
meat with JCing Naimbana and the Company. 

Q 
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9t they very quickly made the natives 
44 suspicious, the settlers discontented,* 
44 tl\eir best servants were obliged to seek 
“ establishments under the native chiefs, t 
^ and although they had a monopoly of 
“ the trade, and their will was the regu- 
€< lation of profit, they sunk almost to 
%t bankruptcy, from causes enveloped in 
44 mystery, and applied to Government 
41 for support ana protection.; To the 
4t Nova Scotia settlers tliey promised. 
44 land for cultivation; twenty acres for 
** each man ;§ ten for his wife ; and five 
*' for each child; but this promise they 
• 4 never fulfilled: U no man was allowed 
* 4 above a fifth of the land to which he 
“ Was entitled ; and implements to cultl- 
44 vate even su.ch a portion, were difficult 
44 to find, and too expensive to procure. 

The settlers could not raise in the co* 
44 iony even rice and yams for subsistence; 
14 their very existence depended on a sup- 
4t ply from the neighbouring rivers. Had 
44 land been granted at the commence - 
* c meat to the settlers as promised ; had 
“ tliey been enabled to cultivate and 
■** raise provisions for consumption and 
41 barter, they would soon have render- 
4< ed themselves independent of, and less 
44 profitable to the Company ; whose 
4i storekeeper purchased provisions from 
** the natives, paid for them in mere ha n- 
* 4 dise,1[ and sold them to the settlers ; 
M this might have produced little profit, 
44 but it secured great control. Even the 
u plants indigenous to the soil remained 
44 uncultivated. Cotton, coffee, indigo, 
* 4 tobacco, Ac. Arc. were conspicuous; 
44 but it Was in all the wildness of nature. 
u Such were their efforts to promote cul- 
44 tivation. — In civilisation they proceed- 
44 ed so far as to send two persons to 
%t Teernbo,** (a few days walk from Sier* 
,c jra Leone) and educated half a dozen 
44 African boys in England sufficiently for 
44 common clerkships in the colony. — 
44 As to religiou and morality, they had a 
<4 Church of England clergyman for a 


- • Appendix, No. I. 

t Some of them returned to the colony after the 
Abolition act passed, and reside there at present. 

X Vide Parliamentary grants. 

$ Lieutenant Clarkson,who signed the agreement. 
J Settlers remonstrated in vain, then ensued an 
insurrection. 

f Falconbridge's Account, p. 189. 

* ** Vide Company's Repoit. 


41 few months,* and a missionary for a 
44 few years; but they had Methodist 
44 teachers and preachers in abundance ; 
44 the benefits derived from their precepts 
44 may be imagined, from the missionary 
44 assuring me on his leaving the colony 
44 in 1012, relinquishing his house and 
44 350 1. per annum, 4 that he could do no 
44 4 good there, as the inhabitants were 
44 4 too far suuk hi sin and immorality^ 
44 ‘that he Would remove to the Boollain 
44 4 shore, try new ground, and endeavour 
44 4 to instruct the natives, improve their 
44 4 condition in this life, and prepare 
44 4 them with a knowledge of,- and con- 
44 4 duct for, the world to come/ Lastly, 
44 their servants constantly purchased the 
14 natives, t worked them themselves wit h- 
44 out pay, and hired them to others for 
44 pay ; suffered slaves to be brought in 
44 and taken out of the colony ; allowed 
44 them to be seized and delivered to their 
44 masters when they sought protection ;• 
44 permitted their storekeeper to supply 
44 the slave factories,; slave ships, and to 
44 feed the trade in every possible way. 
44 Even in Mr. Ludlam’s last administra- 
44 tion of the government, two cargoes 
44 of slaves, taken from the Americans, 
44 were publicly sold at twenty dollars a 
44 head.§- So much for their effort* to 
44 repress the slave trade, of which they 
44 had professed such an abhorrence, 
44 and which the act of parliament for 
44 incorporating the company forbade 
44 them to pursue. Is it possible the dK 
44 rectors did not know, hear, or believe, 
this, or any part of it? Ifdisappro* 

“ bation had attached to such conduct, 

44 is it probable they would continue in 
44 their confidence, after they had heard 
44 of it, the persons who managed their 
“concerns? /Or did they imagine by 
44 trumpeting their abhorrence of this 
44 diabolical traffic, fulminating against 
44 even- person implicated iu it, and hla- 
44 zoning the virtues of those who seemed 
44 anxious to exterminate it, that they 
44 would prevent those transactions from 
44 being divulged; or if revealed, that 


• Falconbridgc's Account, 
t Given in evidence, on oath, before Governor 
Thompson end Chief Justice Thorpe. 

t Abundance of proof of this in the colony, 
f Documents to prove this may be found in tte 
High Court of Admiralty, as transmuted by Guvls* 
nor Thompson, iu 180b-9. 
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“ they could induce this nation to dis- 
credit any authority that might d*rc 
“to give them .utterance? The Omni- 
scient will know and judge; impotent 
“ humanity may conjecture! After six- 
“ teen vcars experiment, trade having 
“failed; cultivation being retarded; ci- 
^ vibration unuttempted ; religion and 
* morality debased ; and the slave trade 
“ nourished ; every plan defeated, evepr 
“ artifice exposed*; the Company, desir- 
‘ ou 3 of relieving themselves from the | 
enormous expense, prevailed on Go- 
“ veromeut to accept a surrender of the 
“ colonv,* and formed (to .uphold their 
“ old influence) a .society called the Afri- 
“ can Institution : having taken leave of 
“ the expense, Uiey demanded to be paid 
“ for their buildings, and did accordingly 
'• receive large sum trom the treasury, t 
although they had before obtained (by 
“ pleading poverty) one -hundred thou- 
44 sand pounds from Government for the 
41 improvement of the colony : their books 
“ and agents were removed ; while many 
44 of the poor settlers who had toiled for 
h them for years were left unpaid. The 
“ case of some of these old, irapovensh- 
“ ed, and destitute people, I represented 
*' before the chairman of the Sierra Le- 
44 toe Company, in a committee of the 
41 African Institution; hnt no redress was 
“offered: I simply requested that all 
“ their demands might be referred to 
“ arbitration in the colony ; and even this 
“ was not complied with." 

Second Extract 
“ I have now. Sir, arrived at the time for 
“ addressing you as theFaihar of theAbo- 
“ lition. I presume, by accepting the ap- 
“ pellatioii, you hold yourself thereto enti- 
“ tied; yet, 4 ’tis fdssing strfinge; for 
41 Mr. Clarkson, (whose active humanity, 
41 indefatigable industi'y* in the cause of 
*« abolition, can never be sufficiently ap- 
* 4 predated or applauded,) was certainly 
44 engaged id this great cause near twen- 
44 ty years before he enlisted you under 
41 his banners. The invaluable and ever 
41 to be regretted Mr. Granville Sharpe, 
44 was nearly fifteen years in the cause of 
44 injured Africa, before you joined his 
44 amiable band of philanthropists. Many 
44 other worthy personages, whom Mr. 
44 Clarkson’s Histo!y records, were enga- 

Transferred 1st Santnrry ,1800* 


ged with him near ten years before 
your accession ; yet you are now held 
up to this enlightened age, and would 
be handed down to posterity, as the 
parent that generated the abolition of 
slavery, emancipated, enlightened, cul- 
tivated, and civilized Africa 1 Be it as 
it may : I have examined already the 
means adopted to effect some of thosd 
praise-worthy objects, and how far 
they have succeeded ; now 1 shall pro- 
ceed to shew, how little your theory 
extended to pure abolition, and. that* 
practically, you have not been in the 
slightest degree successful. That yon 
most laudably assisted Sir William 
Dobbin, hnd others, in procuring Bills 
to he passed for meliorating the condi- 
tion of slaves in their Transatlantic 
passage, I delight in acknowledging; 
but when I behold you for near twen- 
ty years professedly struggling with the 
great and all-commanding minister of 
this country ; whose administration of 
this government you admired, and to 
whose private friendship you were de- 
voted ; it is wonderful this benevolent 
measure was not carried. You knew 
Mr. Pitt was all powerful with his par- 
ty, and the sole director of his admi- 
Histeation : you bod a c o m manding, 
connected phalanx of friends in Par- 
foment j and on this occasion, •you had 
the people's support.and the finest feel- 
ings of the nation to gratify ; yet for 
twenty years you did not cany this 
Bill ; though you apparently acted with 
such a commanding associate. It is 
evident you never did make it a "sine 
qua non” of the continuance of yonr 
support of Mr. Pitt's Administrations 
the speaking on it, for it, and about it, 
•was ” ad captandum vulgus it served 
to uphold the pendulum in its vacil- 
lancv between the minister and the peo- 
ple. *But what is still more wonderful, 
a hew Administration was formed, to 
the members of which you were not 
the devoted friend ) of whose measures 
you were not an unshaken admirer; 
who were not in themselves all com- 
manding in Parliament) yet by those 
very men, without hesitation, or riday, 
this Bill was earned in both lords 
and Commons. Did you ever tell Mr. 
Fox, or Lords Grey and Grenville, 
that the justice, policy, and humanity 
of the abolition were so impressed «« 
-y OUI -conviction, that you coata 
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u conscientiously support any ministers, “ substitute for the slave trade, appear^ 
f< that would not assist you in carrying “ evidently to have been a premeditate^ 

“ it into effect] The whole tenour of your “ plan, well laid before the Act passed, 

«• language on the subject would have “ from the interesting letter which youi 
“ prompted and justified this demand; “ worthy Secretary, Mr. Macaulay, wrote 
but you did no such thhig ; the inte- “ to Governor Ludlam, dated London, 

•* grity, the humanity, and the consisten- “ 7th of May, 1807*.—* You somew hal 
“ cy of these distinguished statesmen, in- ** * misconceive (says he) our ideas in thii 
“ duced them to give tbeir whole un- *' * country on the subject of African slai 
“ bribed, and voluntary assistance, in “ * very.Vt hile the slave trade lasted,I eefl 
accomplishing this great work. The “ * tainly was averse to giving any direct 
“ Bill was evidently carried by their ex- “ * encouragement to the purchasing «£) 
“ ertions ; and cannot be attributed either ** ' slaves, with a view to the beueht ofj 
** to your perseverance or benevolence. “ * their labor for a certain given period ;j 
•• — Allow me to look at the Abolition “ * but I always looked forward to Yhe| 
“ Act minutely, which I hope will not ** ‘ event of the abolition, as removing] 
•• appear to be* an offspring of youFs, “ • many objections to tliat system. — 
«* though the features rather proclaim '* Thus the Abolition act is to give us 
“ the parent ; for you avow it is not sla- “ slaves without purchase, by seizing 
«« very, but the Slave Trade, you dislike, “them from our allies; and then the 
« In your Letter to Prince Talleyrand, “ framers of this magical act (w hich is to 1 
«« you say, * The abolitionists took all “ free and enslave at the 9ame moment). 


«< • opportunitiesof proclaiming that it was 
«« ' the Slave Trade, not slavery, against 
‘ which they were directing their efforts/ 
The Abolition Act upholds the same 
«« principle ; but it did not express the 
•• true uncontaminated principle, nor the 
<* fine feeling of this magnanimous coun- 


“ acknowledge, that tliey look forward to 
“ its removing many objections to our 
“ purchasing Africans, for the same 
“ avowed and specific purpose ourselves ! 
** As I view and consider this whole 
“ plan, the act, the promoters, and the 
“ manner in which it lias been en- 


«« try. — By the seventh section of the “ forced, I am scarcely able to suppress 
•* Act, * slaves taken as prizes or forfeit- 4 ‘ the language that would express my 
1 ures, may be enlisted for the land or “ semntious ; however, I must repeat 
•* 'sea service; or may be bound as ap- “ what he says : * You somewhat mis- 


* prentices, whether of full age or n6t, “ * conceive our ideas in this country, on 
<5 ‘fora term of fourteen years;* and by “ * the subject of African shivery.’ This 
«• sections 16th and 17th, it is laid down, “ is, we are the most abominable hypo- 
that when the term of apprenticeship “ crites on earth; proclaiming to the 
“ ‘ has expired, they may be apprenticed “ world, that from the finest feelings of 
“ * anew ; and the service of a negro sol- “ justice and humanity, we are abo^ 
“ dier is directed to be for life so that “ fishing the slave trade ; yet, in the 
“ here is involuntary servitude for life es- “ most surreptitious manner, we are de- 
u tablisbed by an Act of Parliament pur- “ ter mined to pursue it vigorously, and 


** porting to abolish slavery. The sol- 
dier may endure some sea sickness in 
“ crossing the Atlantic, 1 suppose, be- 
“ cause he receives some compensation ; 
“ but here is a permanent, sedentary sla- 
“ very for life, under the name of ap- 
•* prenticesbip, without any com pen sa- 
“ lion, established by this liberating Act 
“ of our Legislature : and the scat of this 


“ raise all tropical produce! by slaves, 
“ not in the West Indies, but in Africa. — 
“ The West Indian planters and . raer- 
** chants suffered; and complained long 
“ since; but when they perceive the au- 
** thors of their calamity planning to ob- 
“ tain plantations without purchase, la- 
“ bourers without expense, territory from 
** the Gambia to Angola, and a monopoly 


“ new slavery is in Free-town, in the co- “ of the exports anJ imports, 1 fear they 
“ lony founded by the most benevolent “ will consider this an attempt at their 
*' men, on the most liberal plan : exalted ** inevitable ruin. The army having 
as the freest spot on earth, to enlighten 
•' beniehted Africa ; and displayed to ~ ~ 


•' benighted Africa ; and displayed to 
, the world as the finest example of Bri- 
__ pqpfc ti^)i liberty, and British phiianthrophy ! 
^ sorrow I must declare, this 


•Tobt found with tb« others, as before directed* 
t Pans for boiling sugar were long siuce seat to 
Sierra 
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“ -taken near three thousand of tht finest 
“ slaves, may have retarded the benefit 
“ of this plan : but though slow, it wi’ 

“ be sure. A peace will leave the cap 
“ tured negroes without diminution, o„ 

“ competition. The Brazil and Havau 
“ nah produce will throw the West In- 
“ dia planters out of the foreign market ; 
“and here will be an effort to undersell 
“ them in the home market. But this is 
“.too large a field for me ; I shall only re 
“ mark, that Prince Talleyrand, many 
“years past, explained the advantage^ 
“ that would arise to France, by culti. 
“ vat mg colonial produce in Africa; 

though he did not recommend the 
“ confiscation of property, that by a fit* 

“ tion might De turned to the very use 
“.which caused it to he confiscated. — Sir, 
“ 1 lament being obliged to speak of my- 
“ self; but our relative situations with 
“ respect to the slave trade and Sierra 
“ Leone, being the cause of this public 
“ address to you, it is necessary to shew 
** what we have done, what benefit has 
“ arisen, and then to point out the best 
“ mode my humble efforts can devise, 
•* for insuriug a secure, perfect, and uni- 
versa! abohtHMi, by which Africa may 
“ be raised from its degraded and be- 
“ sotted state, to its natural elevation 
“ in the civilized world. — It is evident 
•-* that the objects you had in founding 
“ the colony of Sierra Leone, have com- 
“ plctely failed. The dissipation of your 
“ funds proved the injudiciousness of 
“ your trade ; cultivation and civilization 
# * were not attempted. The native chiefs 1 ' 
“ considered your servants as faithless 
“ and perfidious, your colony was a wil- 
94 demess, your settlers poor and dissa- 
“ tisfieil, and the slave trade nurtured, 
“ until Mr Thompsou arrived as gover- 
“ nor.t The abolition act has transferred 


• Four most extraordinary letters in Arabic from 
those chiefs to our universally beloved Soveceigu, 
establishing this, and denominating the persons, 
now in l^ondon, and translated, 
t The trnc state of Sierra Leone, in 1808, will bt 
dearly seen I’roru documents sent to the High Cuun 
of Admiralty by Governor Thoujpvui; from his 
correspondence with Lord Castlereagh (jhm fJecrr- 
«f State for the Colonies); trora the Pruteo 
of the Govcmqr and Conncil against the Abolition 
Act; and the system of apprenticeship, transmit to 
for the Privy Council ; and lastly, from Governor 
Tbumpton’s memorial to the Treasury in 1813, ’ 


* * the slave trade from England to Portugal 
“and Spain; it has thrown our colonies 
*• bock , and advanced the Brazils and Ha - 
1 vannah more in six years, than thirty 
‘ had done before . Do not let it be 

44 supposed, that I would have had the 
“ sin and degradation of the slave trade 
‘ continue to be attached to England : 
“ when justice immolates wealth on the 
“ altar of humanity, it is an offering 
“ grateful to her benevolent spirit; but 
“this Act has scarcely diminished the 
“ number of slaves carried from the coast ; 
“ the Portugal aud Spanish trade has so 
“ wonderfully increased, that the dif- 
“ ference is insignificant since ours was 
“ abolished, and what is worse, it has 
“ augmented the negroes* sufferings in 
“ the transatlantic passage ; the Brazil 
“ ships are not only filled most unmer- 
“ cifully, but the Spaniards (in general) 
“ from the Havannah, fearful of our 
“ cruisers, come without irons, and there- . 
“ fore, for security,stow those unoffending 
“ beings into the hold, like lumps of Cam 
“ Wood ; never opening the hatchways 
“ more than once a day, to convey food 
“ in, and drag the dead out. It is thus 
“ literally a fhCt, that securing them with 
“ irons, was mercy compared to commit- 
“ ting them to suffocation, by confine* 
“ ment in the hold of their vessels ; from 
“ whence they cannot emerge to fresh 
“ air, until they arrive at their final desti- 
“ nation. 1 do not conceive we are even 
“ redeemed from the sin of this trade. 
“ Africa, and the Abolition cause, can- 
“ not derive any advantage by our not 
“ carrying the slaves to the West Indies, 
'* to make soldiers of them there, if we 
“ make soldiers of them in Africa, and 
“ then transport them to the West In- 
“ dies ; nor can our buying slaves in 
** Africa, and selling them in the West 
M Indies ; or seizing them in Africa, and 
“ employing them there, under the name 
“ of apprentices, oa the same labour for 
“ life withoat pay or reward, benefit 
“ Africa, or promote abolition. Certain* 
“ ly fewer negroes may be enslaved by 
“ us in ihi* way than formerly ; but I 
“ think if a person purcha ses a slave, 
“ and docs not expect & constant supply, 
“ he will be more likely tt» ireat bis slave 
“ leniently, than the jrerson wlurobUftH 
'* ed hiiu for nothing, and may^expecta 
* supply on the same terms. .Jhc fium- 
“ her might be diimmshed, butjlurcru* 
t‘ % city will be increased, ” 
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■Nowr, reader, is it any wonder, that 
the French shoUld call in question otu 
sip verity as to the noise we make about 
the abolition of the Slave Trade l And, 
is it worth while for us to run the risk ot 
anothei war, in order to make other na- 
tions abolish it t Surely, it will be asked, 
why we have not been able to induce 
Portugal to abolish it ? But, the ground 
of our anxiety becomes, but too plain, 
when we bear this .author say, that the 
Bert uguese and Spanish colonics have 
gained upon ours in prosperity ever since 
we abolished it . It is very true, that we 
can have no right , and that we can have 
no reason to plead in justification of our 
interfering* thus with the affairs of other 
nations j but, we make a sorry figure, in- 
deed, in pitting so much about our /*«- 
inanity , while we are doing what is re- 
corded in this pamphlet. — In s'port, cur 
veal otrp^rts are known, and the conse- 
quenee$ will be, that we shall not suc- 
ceed. 


PROPERTY TAX AND FINANCE. 

The Parliament have met, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us, 
that the Property Tax is wo* to be revived 
or continued; but, wegre given to un- 
derstand, that other taxes aie to be im- 
posed in its< stead. Tbe Property Tax 
produces fourteen millions mutually. The 
revenue cannot he reduced at all, unless 
the army be wholly disbanded, or unless 
the fundholders be ruined , or unless 
loans wc to continue (d he made ; and 

especially if prices continue low. 

For, how are other taxes to be raised 1 
They talk df doubling the assessed taxes. 
That is to sov, of doubling the role ; 
but, t\Vtt trill not add bnt will di- 
mmish, the receipt. The*e taxes have 
beeu kept up by the high prices. With- 
out any addition to them, one half of the 
paters would lay dowp ^mc of the taxed 
articles ; and^ if the rate be doubled, or 
augmented in anV considerable degree, 
oner half of the articled will be laid 
rfow n* Not only tfc ill people lay down 
carnages and R^ses, and shut up win- 
dows to faieet 1 the addition ; but many 
Will 'go tlirthcr, 1 If they cr.ee ok' tr conic 
their rrhicfanci ft> lay down their coaches 
and gigs, they will g*> the whole length, 
tad move about cp foot at once. I know 
several persona who will do this, and am 
myself of the number. If any addition 


be madp to my assessed taxes, away go>- 
ALL the pleasure part of my establish- 
ment. I t>hall keep one good horse to 
carry a person expeditiously in case of 
need, and about Jive or six dogs ; and 
that shall be all. These are necessaries 
of life; and these only will I keep, if one 
penny of additional expence be pot upon 
me, in assessed taxes, in that of land, 
malt, salt, soap, candles, leather, suga:\ 
or tea ; and I will shut hp windows, leav- 
ing myself only just light enough to en- 
able me to move about the house without 
hitting my head against the door posts. 
In this way, I shall bo able to make up 
for what 1 shall be compelled to pay in 
| the taxes on the necessaries of life. And ' 
will not this be done by others ? The 
‘Tax Office will see what is going to take 
^lace by the Notices that they will re- 
ceive w ilhin this month. — —The remedy 
is, therefore, as I said before, to disband 
the whole of the army ; pay the officers 
iheirjust due in halt-pay; reduce tins 
navy to t’.e state* of 1788, when Fiance 
and Spain, and Holland and Denmark 
had fleets ; reduce the Civil List to its 
slate of 1788 ; reduce all salaries in pro- 
portion ; cut off all pensions granted dur- 
ing pleasure ; dispose of that public pro- 
perty which is called crown land ; cUrta*! 
the expences in every department ; let 
the fundholders see, that there are solid 
taxes to meet the interest due to them ; 
then cease to raise money on dccopnt of 
th£ Sinking Fund : and wc shall be able 
to go on without hans aud without ccrt\ 
bills. And why should not this re- 

medy he adopted ? What do we wai.t 
with an army constantly on foot? Ohj 
ancestors lived very safely, many linr- 
dreds of years without (t standing army 
in time of peace. We are at peace now 
with all tbe world. What, then, do we 
want with an army ? And, if we arc to 
keep lip these great military and navaL 
establishments, wc hart; really lost by the 
overthrow of Napoleon and the couse- , 
c|iici;t peace; because, v$t have all the, 
expenses w ithout th v profits of war. 


CORN BILL. No. III. 

This measure lu>$ been mentioned in 
the House of Lords, upon the present-, 
ine, by Lord Hard^icke, of a Pctitioiv 
frofli the Ci>unfy of Cambridge* in which, 
the Petitioner* slate, that they are wholly 
unable to contend with the growers oC 
-corn, in countries w here the farmers pajf 
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no tythe 9, no poor-rates , and compara- 

•tfvely very little in taxes of any sort . 

Well said Cambridgeshire I So, then, here 
are •* the loyal;” the old, loyal “ Uman- 
“ dry Gacaldry the gallant men, whose 
swords glittered like lightning, a few 
years agb, against the poor Jacobins, who 
were safe enough under the warrants of 
the Secretary of State; here are these 
* % the loyal" par excellence, crying out, by 
a side wind, agaiust tythes ; poor-rates , 
and taxes of ait sorts ; that is to say, 
against Xht established church, and against 
the very existence of that system of 
sway, to uphold which they often pledged 
themselves to spend their “ last shilling , 
and the fast drop of their blosd. yt What, 
then, would these men iusinuate, that 
the French people art better off' than we 
are ; that they have gained by that revo- 
lution which has been so much abused ; 
that, in getting rid of tythes and taxes, 
they have really been, upon the whole, 
benefited ! Do they confess, that we 
nre come out of the contest worsted 1 
How does this agree with all the bon- 
fires, and bell-ringing, and ox-roasting, 
and Serpentine River, and Green Park 
rejoicings ? What ! do they confess, after 
all, that we hive lost by the 22 years 

struggle ? But tythes ; why do they 

name tythes, unless to ask for their aboli- 
tion f Nay, unless to ask for the sending 
pf the Bishops and Parsons to grass? It, 
pow, any one were to write agaiust re- 
ligion, and ‘ to say, that it was useless, 
how these persons would grind their teeth 
at him, and grin with delight at seeing him 
sent to starve and rot in a jail. How they 
would bellow forth Atheist , Blasphemer , 
and al! sorts of vile appellations. If any one 
were to’ ridicule the rites and ceremonies 
of marriage, baptism, churching of wo- 
men, confirmation, visitation of the sick, 
the Lord's supper, absolution, consecra- 
tion of church-yards, burial of the dead, 
how they would stare at him ; how they 
would rejoice to sec him ruined, and 
killed by inches. And yet, they aim a 
much more direct blow at all these things 
by insinuating, that they cannot sell bread 
so cheap as they woulq be able to sell it, 
if the tythes, which support the Church, 

did not exist. We are upon the eve, 

1 imagine, of some great change in pub- 
lic matters. The war has left all its heavy 
load behind it, and has lost all its profits. 
To rnise the means of supporting that 
|owd, tl\e government jpust adept some 


/- • 

measure to keep up prices. The farmer 
who grows 100 quarters of wheat can 
get on if the government demand 50 
quarters towards the payment of the 
debt expences, and the army, navy, and 
royal family and other things; but, if 
the government demand 90 quarters of 
it, the farmer cannot go on. And, it i* 
quite useless to “ Exchequer him”; for, 
dreadful as the fulmination may be, if 
cannot make him pay that which he has 
not . — Let me make this matter as clear 

as day-light.- Farmer Gripeum pays, 

in all sorts of taxes, direct and indirect, 
200 pounds a year to the government. 
He grows 50 quarters of wheat. If his 
wheat be 120 shillings n quarter, the go- 
vernment demand about 32 quarters of it, 
but, if his wheat be 60 shillings a quarter, 
thegoveriunent demand about 04 quarter? 
of it, which i? 14 quarters more than poor 
Gripeum grows, who is obliged, there- 
fore, to sell cows, pigs, sheep, and every 
thing else before the year is out, to make 
up the deficiency, to pay his rent, labour, 
and to find him clothes. It is manifest, 
therefore, that Gripeum must be mined 
if he cannot sell his wheat at a high price 
as long as the demand of the government 
continues to be heavy. But, tbeu, if he 
sells his wheat dear, the baker must sell 
hw -bread dear; so that it comes, at last 
to this : heavy taxes make dear bread : it 
is the loaf that is taxed, and the consu- 

mer pays the tax. If it be resolved, 

that the taxes shall not be reduced , a Com 
Bill must be made; for, without it the 
taxes cannot be collected. I, for my part, 
expect to see wheat, before next harvest, 
0/. a quarter ; and this ought to be no 
subject of complaint with those who are 
for the army's not being disbanded. They 
wish for the army to continue, and, real- 
ly, 1 am for no dispute with them about 
the matter, but, then, they cannot sup- 
pose, that our ministers, liberal as they 
are, can keep up the army out of their 
own pockets. The question is this : art 
you for a standing army, or Cheap Bread. 
— Both you cannot have. There are no 
petitions against the former, and, there- 
fore, it w ould be unreasonable and unjust 

to expect the latter* It appears, that 

a county meeting in Kent haa been held 
for the purpose of petitioning/or a Com 
Bill.— The people (for the people they 
are) overset the Meeting, and committea 
some violences. The Courier blames 
them ; but did not this man, last year 
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promulgate the very errors, upon which their columns with. But, they always 
Ibese people have acted ? Now lie ha; avoid the point at the heart. They 
found out, that the government cannot always avoid the exposition of this great • 
collect the taxes without a Corn BUI; fact:" that high prices are necessary to 
and therefore, now he is for a Corn Bill! far/nns only because the taxes are high.* 
—There is one precious confession in this a hey always avoid this point; this 
paper. It is as follows : “ The decision oj thrust at the left side.- I have'»b#wn 
“property in France, however disastrous before that all oihir expences keep pace 
44 its ultimate effects, ha * created a jar w flh the price of corn ; and that, as far 
#r greater and more universal tillage than as they go, cheap Corn is as good as dear 
* existed bej ore the Revolution,” Pray, corn to the farmers. It is the taxes, 
reader, mark well these words; and, pray the taxes, the taxes, the taxes, the taxes . 
do recollect, that this same tnaD a thou- They do not keep pace with the price of 
sand times told us, and sw ore to the fact, corn. They fall upon cheap corn with 
that Bonaparte took away all the able the same weight as upon dear corn, 
tnen, and left none but old men, women. Soap, salt, leather, sugar, tea, candles, 
and children to till the. land! But, tobacco, malt, land, '’horses, windows, 
the main fact is: France grows wore food houses, property, and mauy other things, 
in consequence of her revolution; her are "all taxed as heavily now as wheu 
land is tilled bettor In consequence wheat was 40 1. a load of five quarters, 
of her revolution ; revolutions which It is not the fanner who w ants a Cora 
put down aristocracy and priesthood Bill : it is the Government, that it may 
produce cheap brea by causing be able to get taxes. — I now wonder 
more corn to fie grown. This is what wrbat the City of London wUl do, 
we are qow told in the if loyal” Consistency . calls imperiously on it foe 
newspapers. I am glad, at any rate, a petition against the threatened Bill; 
if the measure is to be adopted, that or, will it, too, like that fine, venerable 
such mew ?s Mr. Coke, Mr. Heston, old scientific placeman, Mr, Rose, find 
and il/p- H hit bread, mean to leave it out a reason for not doing, this year M 
to the GOVERNMENT. It is, as I what it did, under similar circuiu- 
sajej last year, their affair, and not the stauers, last year. 

affair of the farmers and landowners, — — * 

Not a word would I sav, if \ were T « K brloyrd Ferdinand. 

Mr* Coke; not a vote would I give, Mr. CctRBBTT — Since my last letter, 
for the measure. It k> a question w hich I see by the public new spapers, that 
lies wholly with the government, the Lord Proby has made a motion ill the 
grmy, and the fundholders. If prices House of Commous, for tlie names of 
are very high, all these may yet be all the English officers in the Spanish 
supported ; if prices are not very high, service, w hich he called, as it is reported 
they camiot. — Where now' is the famous in the 'limes newspaper, odious, and 
Old George Rose, the friend of detestable. He spoke in terms of the 
“the people V Why does lie not now utmost indignation on the subject, anc^ 
come forward? Wheat is r/tfl per than the whole house appeared to enter into liiss 
it was when he opposed the bill before, feelings. Mr. Vansittart, it is said in 
Where js the worthy old man now? the same journal, named General* 
His creatures at Southampton, loo, are Whittingham and Roche, as being in tliQ 
quiet as mice, though they have felt Spanish service. Now' this was by nq 
?ucb benefits from the imports of wlieat“‘^ueaus treating these officers with fair-, 
from France. — It would provoke almost ne^s. General Whittingham is at this* 
any man but me to see hiYnself robbed mojnent in England, having resigned 
as I am by these uewspaper writers, his employment ; Genial Roche is on 
All that they now say in the wav of the point of doing so: only I \vo British 
argument to shew the necessity of high officers remain at present inthf service of 
prices, said by me, last* year, in Ferdinand, Sir John Dounie who is a 
my address to the people of Southuinp- Brigadier General, and Col. ’Doyle -or 
ton. They have absolutely nothing the 871 h. regiment, who is a Lieut, 
pew; no, not a single thought. I, in General, The latter has never heps 
tlmt one article, ftupished them ab with employed in any service, but that of<{riL 
the arguments that they ary uo>\ filling liugthc Spanish recruits at a depot w h^vh 
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he has in the Isla De St. Leon, near 
Cadiz. He has for years resided there, 
and doling all the various changes, he has 
still continued in his occupation, of 
finding anna and clothing from Englano 
for the Spanish forces; in which arduous 
employment, report says, he has amasseo 
a large fortune. Of* Sir John Dounit* 
perhaps the following little historv (of the 
authenticity of which you may rest assur- 
ed) may not he unacceptable. lie possessed 
early in the peninsular war, a very 
inferior appointment in the commissariat 
department, and sained a great deal of 
money, by sending home Merino sheep. 
Finding he had hut little chance of 
promotion in the commissariat, he en- 
tered a volunteer into the Spanish service, 
at ihe time when tfie provincial junta, 
•hidly gave any thing to all adventurer 
who ottered. lie proposed to the junta 
of Estrcmadura to raise a legion, w hich 
being of course accepted, he came. to 
England, and succeeded in obtaining from 
the British Government, either ciotbing 
for them, or money to purchase it with. 
About this thne, the French broke up 
from before Cadiz, and, in tiie month ot 
July or August, 1812, he accompanied 
Colonel Skerrett, (who was unfortunately 
lulled in the late affair at Bergen-op-Zoom) 
in his advance upon Seville, near which 
vity an engagement took place in w hich 
Colonel Donnie was wounded. He then 
returned to England, ami, as it is said, 
at the request of Lord Fite, the Prince 
Regent knighted him. On his return to 
Spain, the Cortes gave him the cross of 
the third class of Charles the Third, and 
the rank of Brigadier General. After 
which he went up to the army then in 
the Pyrenees, hut as he did not obtain 
employment, he went to Madrid, where 
he remained until the return of Ferdinand . 
We bear no more of him, uutii the news- 
papers in England, produce some long 
peid-jor pvjf yarn graphs, of his having 
been “ stU cluL by ihe king*' to act 
under the Inquisitor General, in convey- 
ing the members of the Cortes to the pri- 
sons of the inquisifiou. Ferdinand, per- 
haps not well pleased with the man, 
rrho he might thkik would do any thirg, 
soon neglected big), and he “ obtained 
" permission to retire” to Seville, w here he 
held an appointment as a sort of goaler in 
a little prison in thpt city, which he pom- 
pously designates with the high sound n g 
title of M inspector oj the royal palace” 


- The beloved Ferdinand . [ 2H* 

This, Sir, is the real story of the only 
two British officers who are at present 
m the service of Ferdinand. Generals, 
Roche, Dyer, Whittingham, and Carroll, 
have all quitted it; and General Doyle 
is said to be ou the point of doing so. 

‘ hen Sir John Donnie will have all the 
honors of lhat service to himself, and 
much good may they do him. 

'iheie can be no doubt ol the dreadful 
state, in which that dtligkiiul country 
is now plucged, owing to the tyrannical 
government, with which it is at present 
afflicted. Ferdinand is literally without 
a single minister ; he employs the priests 
w ho »nrrcuud him, occasionally in the 
different offices of slate, but there is no 
department regularly filled. Ihe re- 
sponsibility is all upon himself, and *4 
dreadful one it is. His old friends have 
all deserted him. The Dukeof St.Carlos, 
to whom he owed his very life, who had 
followed him into captivity, and shared 
it with him,, is banished to a small 
country house iu the Sierra Morena, a 
desolate mountainous waste,, which 
separates Andalusia from Castile. Ihe 
l uke of Infantado, who was some time 
ambassador in this country, is als6 in dis- 
grace, banished to an estate he jidssesses 
about thirty leagues from the metropolis. 
The Duke of ljar, w hose duchess is at 
present in London, dnd oue of the best 
friends Ferdinand ever possessed, is 
also banished. In short, not a single 
man of either rank, taient, or public con- 
sideration, remains about the court. 
Ihe priests fill every department, and 
the lowest adventurers have caused the 
removal of every friend to the country. 
Thus " the church ” has been the cause 
ol all the evils which oppress this unhap- 
py qouutry. It is impossible to describe 
the miserable state in which it is placed; 
distrust and suspicion, pervade all ranks : 
no man U safe ; the priests have so com- 
pletely become masters of every thing, 
that nothing can be done but thro' 
their intervention. In an arbitrary go- 
vernment, of the most despotic order, 
there is, of course no regular taxation ; 
the king imposes what imposts he 
pleases by royal edict. Bilt affairs are 
hourly getting worse; the loss of the 
American colonies will be a death blow 
to him. General Morillo has been for 
four months at Cadiz, endeavouring to 
assemble there something in the shape 
ot ag army, to reduce to obedience the 
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rebellious colonists. This officer was politics or religion, I take the liberty, as 
originally in the old marine ; he served as l constant reader, to beg of you, to lay 
corporal of that corps, in the battle ot the following remarks before your in- 
Trafalgar. When the revolution broke leiligent correspondents r Though the 
out, lie joined a corps of guerillas subject is taken from Theological p re- 
in the south of Spain, and being a mites, yet it is purely historical: nor 
desperate soldier, shortly became a has it any relation whatever with any 
chief: — From having served in tlwregular particular Church, creed, or faith. By' 
army, his corps was known to possess the generality of divines, the term holy 
a better state of discipline, than usually inspired scriptures is applied iudiscrin - 
existcd in those bodies. The Cortes, nately to the Old and New Testaments ; 
accordingly, at the recommendation of which I cannot reconcile by reading the 
Lord W ellington, with whom he was a books of the New , and those historical 
great favourite, gave him the permanent works which relate to them. Therefore, 
rank in the army of major general, and I shall endeavour, in as clear and con- 
he was selected by General Elio, who cise a manner as I possibly can, to place 
was a principal agent in the restoration the subject in that light in which I view 
of Ferdinand, for the command of the it. According to Dr. Lardner’s chrono- 
Soutli American expedition. He went logical arrangement of the books of the 
to Cadiz in September last to arrange New Testament, it appears that none 
his little army which was to consist of of them were written 'till nearly 20 years 
12,000 men. When he got there, he after the death of Christ. The earliest 
found only about half that number, of them were some of the Epistles. The 
without arms, ammunition, or clothing. Gospels were not written 'till more than 
No military cheat, no means of support ; 30 years after his deaths They were 
the men and officers quartered on the written by different authors, at different 
inhabitants, by whom they were sup- times and places. Agreable to the 
ported, and the whole affair in a perfect Rev. Jer. Jones on the canon of the New 
state of confusion. He remonstrated ; Testament* the first collective form of 
lie demanded supplies and money, those book* was in the beginning of the 
The former were promised him t and third century. They must therefore 
the governor of Cadiz, the sanguinary have remained in detached books more 
Villa Viccncia, was ordered to make a than a century after the death of the 
requisition on the merchants of that city authors. In the Gospel of St. Mark 
for 2,000,000 of dollars for him: this Chap. XII. verse 24. Jesus said to the 
money not being forthcoming, the ex- Jews, “ Do ye not therefore err be- 
pedition remains still in statu quo. cause ye know not the Scriptures ; ” 
In the mean time the revolutionists in St. John, Chap. V. verse 39. He 
have obtained complete possession of tells them to “ search the scriptures; ** 
the whole of Spainish America, and and in Chap. X. verse 35. “ and the 
have razed the fortifications of Monte scidptures cannot be broken . ” Here, 
Video to the ground — thus, all chance, in all these instances, Jesus appeals to. 
all possibility of success is totally out of the Jewish books or writings called 
question, and General Morillo s expe- scriptures, which were in common, and 
dition is deferred “ ad greecas calmdus,” well known to all of them ; He must 
I have intruded upon you, Sir, I fear, therefore have alluded to the Old Testa- 
at greater length than I ought to have raent only, because no part of the New 
done. I shall take the liberty of ad- had any being at the time ; consequently 
dressing you again next week, when I he would not appeal to a nonentity ; to a 
shall give you some interesting details thing that had no existence. In the 
of the secret measures, Ferdinand and Acts of the Apostles, Cliap. XVII. 
jiis priests have adopted to enslave the verse 11. it ir said of the Bereans that 
country, which are known to very few, “ they searched the scriptures daily; n 
persons here. 1 remain, yours, &c. Now as this* book of the Acts of the 

Civjs, Apostles wUs written after the accom- 

* — pfishment of those acts, and the scrips 

Inspired Waitings. fares of the Bereans were prior to those 

Sip. — As your Register is open fincool acts, it could not be any part of those, 
and dispassionate discussions, either on holy scriptures which the BcrcaQs were' 
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thin reading daily. In St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, Chap. XV. verse 4. 
he says, “ For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime iccrc written for our 
learning, that we through patience and 
comfort the scrijriurcs might have 
hope. ” Here it is evident, that those 
scriptures which Paul speaks of to tlie 
Romans as being of comfort to them, 
were written “ aforetime ; "long before 
this letter of his to them; therefore thi> 
epistle [could not be then scriptures of 
tiie Romans. In II Timothy Chapter 
III. verse 15 and 10. St. Paul tells his 
friend Timothy that " all scripture is 
given by inspiration oj God ; and, “ that 
from a child thou hast known the holy 
scriptures ” This epistle of Paul is a 
part of the New Testament, but St. Paul 
does not here tell his friend Timothy, 
that this lettter of his, which lie was then 
writing to him, was to be considered as 
a pail of the holy scriptures ; no, because 
Paul only alludes to those scriptures, 
which his friend Timothy had known * 
from his childhood. Hence, l think that 
nothing can be more clear, than that the 
authors of those narratives, and those 
adraonitary letters, which comprise the 
book of the New Testament, do not 
;piy where assert, that what thev were 
writing should be considered as a jwrt 
of the holy inspired scriptures. Not 
only from the clear evidence of those 
hooks themselves but likewise by com- 
paring them with other historical docu- 
ments, it will be found that the apostles 
only alluded to tliose holy inspired 
scriptures, which did then exist, ^the 
Old Testament) because the New had ] 
no being at the time. Moreover some 
pf the apostles- were dead before the 
pthers had written; consequently many 
of them were ignorant of some of those 
books: and all of them were unacquaint- 
ed with them collectively , as they had 
no existence in such a state ’till more 
than a century after the death of the 
authors. It is not what may be thought 
of those books, from, their intrinsic con- 
sideration that I solicit your attention, 
but because I have the opinion of many 
uble writers, such as Mr. Evan son, 
Dr^ Watts, D*. Priestly, Pr. Horsley, 
all of whom, I have no doubt/ 
were sincere Christians, and of unques- 
tionable erudition, and abilities; yet 
they all differed very widely in their 
judgments o C those books. I only 


wish to be informed of those historical* 
means, w hereby I may know, by whose 
authority those books, when formed 
into their present collective state, were 
designated holy inspired scriptures . 
It is my firm belief that if these books 
w ere more candidly examined, and more 
rationally considered, the truth, and 
rationality of Christianity would be 
hotter understood; but instead of which, 
llie schools teach their youth to read 
and think according to the creed of 
their respective Church: thus it is that 
the mind is nurtured into an established 
prejudice, superstition, and bigotry, 
w hich will ever remain so, unless rea- 
son, by free inquiry, resumes her govern- 
ment. — 


On Religious Persecution, 
letter VII. 


*• Remember that the disorders of the Soul are not 
to be cured by force and violence.*’ 


Cardinal de Camus . — Pastoral Instructions. 1688. 


J u li an, the Roman Emperor, who 
flourished in the fourth century from the 
Christian era, and when that religion had 
long been established in Rome, observing 
that wild beasts w ere less furious against 
mankind than the generality of Christians 
towards those Christians who thought 
differently from themselves, was deter- 
mined to restore the ancieut pagan sys- 
tem, which was particularly mild and to- 
lerant, aqd, according to his views, better 
calculated to insure peace and harmony 
to society. For this lie has been desig- 
nated the Apostate by all Christian wrri 
ters since that period ; but whatever 
epithets they may please to give him* 
or whatever >buse, their spleen n^jy be- 
stow on his memory, they cannot deny 
that he was a great philosopher and a 
very acute and sensible man. His life, 
if written impartially, would afford much 
instruction ; but Christians are not bkely 
to do him justice on account of their pre- 
judices. Ills writiiigsevince great judge- 
ment and discrimination, and will amply 
repay the Student for his labor in peru- 
sing them. — In 1m third Epistle, speak- 
ing of the Christians by the name of Gali- 
leans, he has these remarkable words: — ► 
“ I will not suffer them to be fragged to 
“ the Altars, nor the least wrong to be of- 
* f fered them. They are rather mad 
“ than wicked. Let us endeavour, if it is 
“possible, to make them hear reason 
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*' and to gain them by gentle means ; we 
€t ought not to hate, but to pity them. 
" They are already but too unhappy by 
*' deceiving themselves in the most essen- 
“ tial thing upon earth.” — Now, although I 
am no courtly parasite, and have the mis- 
fortune to be devoid of that superstitious 
veneration for kings and princes, which 
disables many people from holding in just 
abhorrence the tyrannical Villain and 
the public Robber, because, forsooth, 
he is disguised from his fellow men by 
some high soundiug but uumeaning nick- 
name ; is waited upon by a set of ser- 
vants dressed like merry andrews, and 
rides in a gaudy chariot besmeared with 
the most ridiculous pictures called coats 
of anus. — Although, I say, I cannot pay 
a stupid homage to a set of worthless 
drones, merely because they are concealed 
beneath the pomp of title and the splen- 
dour of equipage, yet I trust I shall ever 
have the candour to praise merit, even 
when discovered in the Augean Stable 
of a Court. 

Royalty is a soil seldom congenial 
to virtue and talent; consequently a single 
trait of goodness, or ability, in the cha- 
racter of a Prince, should attract our at- 
tention as the brilliant gem of the glow 
worm, shining with more lustre through 
the dark night of corruption. I am 
about to praise our gracious Prince Re- 
gent, because it strikes me that he pos- 
sesses a mind superior to vulgar preju- 
dices. I cannot conceive him entirely 
ignorant of the sentiments promulgated 
by the time serving writers of our daily 
Journals, or of the opinions of the great 
bulk of society, relative to a particular 
Sect of Christians, and the celebrated 
female, whose name will be handed down 
to posterity as their founder, w'ith as 
much eclat as Arms, Socinus, William 
Penn, or John Wesley. The Newspapers 
have been continually attacking both her 
and her followers, in the most scurrilous 
manner, and calling for legislative inter- 
ference to suppress her doctrines ; and 
the populace have been constantly wish- 
ing that the holy prophetess herself was 
either burnt, or imprisoned for life. 
These matters cannot have escaped the 
attention of a prince, whose business it 
is to make himself acquainted with every 
tiling w hich concerns the people w ho suf 
fer him to be their head servant. He 
must be aware of their clamour, and the 
persecuting spirit which they have 
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breathed with regard ’to the late Mrs . 
Southcott. But perhaps his wisdom has 
taught him to turn a deaf ear to their 
thoughtless malice. — I am willing, in the 
present, instance, to consider him poss- 
essed of sentiments as amiable and liberal 
as those of Julian, which 1 have quoted 
as my text, and to allow that he acts ac- 
cording to the dictates of sound policy. 
He knows that there is no species of su- 
perstition that human credulity will not 
embrace, if it is presented in the shape of 
religion. He is well aware too, of the 
manner in which we receive all our ideas ; 
and consequently is convinced that the* 
errors of the mind are not voluntary er- 
rors, and, therefore, can, never be cured • 
by constraint or persecution. He is fully 
sensible that if these people are deluded. 
Time, the tner of all things, will do 
more to open their eyes than violent op- 
position, which would only strengthen 
them in their faith, because, like thfc 
Saints of old, they would deem it an infal- 
lible evidence of the truth of their sys ' 
tern. — As an enlightened Christian, and 
one w hose mind spars far above the sla- 
vish priest-led -lieril who bear that name, 
he is conscious that religious persecuti- 
on cannot be defended upon the pure 
aud simple principles of our holy religion 
as taught by Jesus, and therefore has de- 
termined that these people should be left 
to themselves, and permitted to worship 
the Gods after their owrn manner, iiw 
stead of listening to the cry of “ Crucify, 
Crucify,” from an ignorant, bigotted, and 
misguided populace. — It is because 1 
choose to consider that our good Prince 
has been governed by motives like these, 
that 1 attribute to him sentiments as 
amiable and as wise as those of Julian • 
but lest the illnatured, or envious, should 
deny him the approbation 1 would give 
him for Christian charity, or philosophic 
liberality, 1 will endeavour to prove that 
he deserves the same meed of applause 
for the enlightened policy his conduct, 
on this occasion, has displayed. — Some 
persons may say that the conduct of 
princes ought to be attributed to their 
advisers ; but they should recollect, 
that it is their foolish and wicked actions 
alone that their ministers are accountable 
for, and that every act of grace, wis- 
dom, and clemency, usually proceeds 
from the monarch himself. Upon this 
principle, therefore, I think proper to 
applaud the judgment and prudence 
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•f our prince, in preventing any legisla- 
tive interference with regard to the new 
millenial doctrine of our prophetess, 
and shall proceed to give my reasons 
for so doing. 

Our Prince (acting for his father* 
is the sovereign head of the church, 
or state religion of this country, and 
“ Defender of the Faith. " " This 
faith is a branch of a system called 
Christian, from the name of its founder, 
and first instituted, as the almanacks 
tell us, about 1815 years ago. 

(To be continued.) 

American Documents. 
Continued from page 182. 

H9TI fftOH TUB BRITISH TO THE AMERICAN 
BIlNISTf kS. 

Ghent, Sept. 4, 1814. 

u The undersigned have the honour to acknow- ! 
ledge the receipt of (he Note of the American 
lleuipotemiarics, dated the *4ih ultimo.— It is 
with unfeigned regret that the undersigned ob- 
serve both iu the tone and substance of the whole 
hole, so little proof of any disposition on the 
pan of the Government of the United Slates to 
tmer into an amicable discussion of the several 
points submitted by the uudersigiied in their 
foimer communication. The undersigned arc per- 
fectly aware* that in bringing forward those points 
for consideration, and stating with so much frank- 
ness, as they did, the views with which they 
*cre proposed, they departed from the usual 
course of negotiating, by disclosing all the ob- 
jects of their Government, while those which the 
American Government had iu view were withheld ; 
but in so doing they were principally actuated 
* sincere desire of bringing the negocialioii 
** soon as possible to a favourable termination, 
«wi in some measure by their willingness to com- 
ply with the wishes expressed by the American 
Tfenipotenliaries themselves. It i» perfectly true 
that the war between his Majesty and the United 
Stales was declared by the latter power upon the 
pretence ol manii.i.ceights alledgcd to be asserted by 
Ciutt Britain, and disputed by the United States. 

If the war thus declared by the United Slates had 
been carried on by them for objects purely of a 
uuritime nature, or if the attack which had been 
»*de on Canada bad been for the purpose of diver- 
sion, or in the way -of -defence against the British 
forces in that quarter, aqy question as to the boun- 
daries of Cauada might have been considered as un- 
■tttssary ; but it is notorious to t^e whole world 
That the couquesl of Canada, and its permanent an- 


nexation to the Uni ted States, was the declared 
object of the American Government. If, in conse- 
quence of a different course of events on' the conti- 
nent of Europe, his Majesty*. Government had 
bean unable to reinforce the British armies in Cana- 
da, and the United States had obtained a decided 
ioperiority in that quarter, i. there any person 
who doubts that they would have availed them- 
selves of their situation to obtain on the side of Ca- 
nada important cessions of territory, if not the en- 
tire abandonment of that country by Great Britain? 
Is the American Government to be allowed to per- 
sue, so far as its means will enable it, a system ofac- 
quumon and aggrandisement tothe pa J nt of annexing 
entire provinces to their dominions, and his Majesty 
to be precluded from availing himself of his means 
so far as they will enable him, to retain those points 
which the valor of British arms may have placed in 
his power, because they happen to be ritimred 
witlmt the territories allotted under former treaties 
to the Government of the United Slates? Such a 
principle of negociation was never avowed at any 
period antecedent to that pf the Revolutionary 
Government of France. If jhc policy of the 
United States had been essentially pacific, at the 
American Plenipotentiaries assert it ought to be, 
from their political iustitu lions, from the habits Of 
ihm citisens, and from their physical situation, it 
might not have been necessary to propose the pre- 
cautionary provisions now nnder discussion. That, 
ol late years at least, the American Government 
have bean influenced by a very different policy: 
by a spirit of aggrandisement not necessary ti their 
own security, but increasipg with the extent of 
their empire, has been too clearly manifested by 
their progress ve occupation of Indian territories— 
by the acquisition of Louisiana; by the mom 

recent attempt to wrest by force of arms from a 
nation in amity, the two Florida.; and lastly, by , he 
avowed intention of permanently annexing the C*. 
nadasto the United States. If then security of the 
British Noith American domiuious requires any sa- 
crifices on the part of the United States, they me* 
be ascribed to the declared policy of that Govern- 
ment in making the war not one of self defence, 
nor for the redress of grievances, real or pretended, 
but a part of a system of conquest and aggrandise^ 
meat. The British Government, in its present situa- 
tion, is bound in duty to endeavour to secure its 
North American dominions against, those attempts 
at conquest, which the American Government havfc 
avowed to be a principle of their policy, and 
which, as such, will undoubtedly be renewed, 
whenever any succeeding war between the two 
countries shall afford a prospect of renewing them 
with success. The British Plenipotentiaries pro- * 
]>o»ed i hat the military possession of the Lakes, 
from Lake Ontario to Luke Superior, ^jould he 
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secured to Great Britain, because the command of 
those Lakes would afford to the American Govern- 
ment the means of commencing a war in the heart 
of Canada, ard because the command of them, on 
fhe part of Great Britain, has been shewn by ex- 
perience, to be attended with no insecurity to the 
United States. Wheu the relative strength ol 
the two Powers in North America is considetcd, it 
should be recollected that the British dominions in 
that quarter do not contain a population of 500 ,000 
persons, whereas the territory of the United States 
contains a population of more than seven millions ; 
that the naval resources of the United States are at 
hand for attack, and that the naval resources of 
Great Britain arc on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The military possession of those Lakes is not, there- 
fore, necessary for the protection of the United 
States. The proposal for allowing the territories on 
the southern banks of the Lakes above mentioned 
to remain in the possession of the Government of 
the Uuitcd States, provided no fortifications should 
be oected on the shores, and no armament per- 
mitted on the waters, has been made, for the pur- 
pose of manifesting, that security and nbt acquisi- 
tion of territory is- the object of the British Go- 
vernment, and that they have no desire to throw 
obstacles in the way ol any commerce which the 
people of the United States may be desirous ol 
carrying on upon the Lakes in time of pence. The 
undersigned, with the anxious wish to rectify all 
inisoaderstandifig, have thus more fully explained" 
the grounds upon which they brought forward the 
{iropositions contained in their former Note res- 
pecting the boundaries of the British dominions in 
North America. They do not wish to insist upon 
them beyond what the circumstauces may fairly 
require. They arc ready, amicably to discuss the 
details of them with a view to the adoption of any 
modifications which the American Plenipotentiaries 
or their Government, may have to suggest if they 
are not incompatible with the object itself. With 
respect to the boundary of the district of Maine, 
and thgt of the North Western frontier of the 
United States, the undersigned were not prepared 
to anticipate the objections contained in the Note 
of the American Plenipotentiaries ; they were in- 
etructed to treat for the revision of their boundary 
.lines, with the statement which they Jiave subse- 
quently made, that they had no authority to cede 
any part, however insignificant, of the territories of 
the United States, although the proposal left it 
open to them to demand an equivalent for such 
cession either in frontier or other w ise. The Ame- 
rican .Plenipotentiaries must be aware that the 
boundary of the district of Maine has never been ' 
correctly ascertained; that the one asserted at 
present by th= American Government, by which 
Sjm direct coflupuflicntian brt w e tn Halifax .and , 


Quebec becomes interrupted, was not fn contero* 
plation of the British Plenipotentiaries who con- 
cluded the treaty of 1785, and that the greater 
|»art of the territory in question is actually unoc- 
cupied. The undersigned are persuaded that an 
arrangement en this point might b© easily mac!i% 
if entered into with the spirit of conciliation, with- 
out any prejudice to the interests of the district iu 
question. As the necessity for fixing some boun- 
dary for the north western frontier has been mu- 
tually acknowledged, « proposal for a discussion on 
that subject cannot be considered as a demand for 
a cession of territory, unless the United Slates are 
prepared to assert that there is no limit to their 
territories in this direction ; and that, availing 
themselves of the geographical error upon which 
that part of the treaty of 1785 was founded, they 
will acknowledge no boundary whatever ; then 
unquestionably any proposition, to fix one, be it 
wlial it may, must be considered as demanding a 
large cession of territory from the United Slates. 
Is the American Government prepared to assert 
such an unlimited right So contrary to the evident 
intention of the treaty itself? Or, Is his Majesty’s 
Government to understand, that the American 
Plenipotentiaries are willing to acknowledge the 
boundary front the Lake of the Woods to the 
Mississippi (the arrangement by a convention in 
1805, but not ratified) as that by which their Go- 
vernment is ready to abide. The British Plenipo- 
tentiaries are instructed to accept favourably such 
a proposition, or to discuss any othfer line of boun- 
dary which may be submitted for consideration. It 
is with equal astonishment the undersigned find 
that the American Plenipotentiaries have not only 
declined signing any provisional article, by which 
the Indian Nations who have taken part with 
Great Britain in the present contest may be in- 
cluded in tire peace, and may hare a boundary 
assigned to them, but have also thought proper 
to express surprise at any proposition on the sub- 
ject having been advanced. The American Pleni- 
potentiaries state, that their Government could not 
have expected such a discussion, and appear 
resolved, at once, to reject any proposition on this 
hetd ; representing it as a demand contrary to tha 
acknowledged principles of public law', tantamount 
to a cession of one third of the territorial dominions 
of the United States, and required to be admitted 
without discussion. The proposition which is 
thus represented fe, that the Indian Nations, which 
have been during the wat in alliance with Great 
Britain, should at its termination be included ia 
the pacification ;.aftd, with a view to *their per- 
manent tranquillity end oecurity, that the British 
Government is willing to take as a basis of an ar- 
ticle on the subject of a boundary for those natfcxuw 
the stipulations which lhe Ammicap ItoyetWHd 
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contracted iu 1795, subject, however, to modi- 
fications. After the declaration, publicly made 
to those Indian Nations, by the Governor-General 
of Canada, that Great Britain would not desert 
them, could the American Government really 
persuade itself that no proposition relating to those 
Nations would be advanced ; and did Lord Castle- 
leagh’s Note of the 4th November, 1813, imply so 
great a sacrifice of honour, or exclude from discus- 
sion every subject, excepting what immediately re* 

I a ted to the maritime questions referred to in it ? 
When the undersigned assured the American Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the anxious wish of the Briiish 
Government that the negotiation might terminate 
iu a peace honourable to both parties, it could not 
have been imagined that the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries would thence conclude that his Majesty's 
Government was prepared to abandon the Indian 
Natious to their flPle, nor could it have been fore- 
seen that the American Government would have ! 
considered it as derogatory to its honour to admit I 
• proposition by which the tranquillity of those 
Nations might be secured. The British Plenipo- 
tentiaries have yet to leurn, that it is contrary to 
the acknowledged principles of public law to in- 
clude Allies in a negotiation for peace, or that it is 
contrary to the practice of all civilized nations to 
propose that a provision should be made for their 
future security. The Treaty of Grenville established 
tire boundaries between the United States and the 
Indian Nations. The Atueri&n Plenipotentiaries 
must be aware, that tho wrap which has since broken 
out has abrogated that treaty. Is it contrary to the 
established principles of public law for the Briiish 
Government to propose, on behalf of its Allier, 
that this treaty shall, on the pacification, be con- 
sidered subject to such modifications as the case 
may render necessary? Or, is it unreasonable to 
propose* that this stipulation slurald be amended, 
and that on that foundation some arrangerueut 
should he made which would provide for the exist- 
ence of a Neutral Power between Great Britain 
fend the United States, calculated to secure to both 
a longer continuance of the blessings of peace ? 

" So far was that specific proposition respecting 
the Indian boundaries from being insisted upon in 
the note, or in the conference which preceded it, 
as one to be admitted without discussion, that it 
would have been difficult to use terms of greater 
latitude, or which appeared more adapted, j . iot only 
not to preclude but to ptvite discussion. If the 
bases proposed could convey away one third of the 
territory of the United States, the American Go- 
vernment itself must have conveyed it away by the 
Grenville Treaty of 1795. It is impossible to read 
that treaty without remarking how inconsistent 
the present pretensions af the American Govern- 
<daent are, with its preamble and provisions* The 
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boundary line between the lands of the United 
States and those of the Indian Nations, is therein 
expressly defined* The general charactei of ttffc 
treaty, is that of a trebly with independent nations ; 
and the very stipulation which the American Pleni- 
potentiaries refer to, that the Indian nations ‘hould 
sell their lands only to the United Stales, tends to 
prove that, but for that stipulation, the Indians had 
a general right to dispose of them. The American 
Government, has now for the first time, in effect 
declared that all Indian Nations within its line of 
demarcation are its subjects, living there upon suf- 
ferance, ou lands, which it aho claims the exclusive 
right of acquiring, thereby menacing the final 
extinction of those nations. Against such a sysletq, 
the undersigned must formally protest. Ihe un- 
dersigned repeat, that the terms on which the pro- 
position has been made for assigning to the Indian 
| Nations some boundary, noun fist no un willingness 
to discuss any other proposition directed to the 
same object, or even a modification of that which 
is offered. Great Britain is ready to enter into 
the same engagements with respect to the Indiaus 
living within her line of demarcation, as that 
which is proposed to the United States. It -an, 
therefore, only be from a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the proposition that it can be represented 
as being not reciprocal. Neither can it, with any 
truth i be represented as contrary to the acknow- 
ledged principles of public law, as derogatory to 
the honour, or inconsistent with the rights of the 
American Government, nor as a demand required 
to be admitted without discussion. After this full 
exposition of the sentiments of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the points above stated, it will be ipr 
the American Plenipotentiaries to determine, whe- 
ther they arc ready now to continue the negotia- 
tions ; whether they are disposed to reler to their 
Government for further instructions ; or lastly, 
whether they will take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of breaking off the negotiation altogether 
The undersigned request the American Plenipo- 
tentiaries to accept the assurances of their high 
consideration. (Signed) " Gambixb, Henbt 
GotMBVBK, William Abam.” 

THE AMERICAN TO TH B BRITISH COMMISSIONERS. 

Ghcn i SepU 9, 1814^-“ The undersigned have 
had the honour to receive tbe note of his Britannic 
Majesty 'a Plenipotentiaries, dated the 4th instant. 
If, in the tone or substance of the former note of the 
undersigned, the British Commissioners have per- 
ceived little proof of any disposition on thepert of 
theAmericanGoverument, for adiacussion of some ef 
the propositions advanced in* the first note, which 
the undersigned had the honour of receiving from 
them, they will ascribe it to the .nature of the pro- 
positions tbemsfcUcs, to their apparent iucompa- 
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libilitv with (lie aswances in Lord Castlereagh'* 
letter to the American Secretary of State, proposing 
tliis negotiation, mid with the solemn assurances ol 
the British Plenipotentiaries themselves, to the 
undersigned j»t their first conferences with them. 
The undersigned, in reference to aq observation of 
the British Plenipotentiaries, must be allowed to 
say, that the objects which the Government of the 
United Slates bad in view, have not been withheld. 
The subjects considered as suitable for discussion 
were lalrly brought forward in conferences of the' 
9th ult and the terms ou which the United States 
were willing to conclude the peace, were (rankly 
and expressly declared in the Note of the under- 
signed, dated thl 24 th ultimo 1 . It had been confi- 
dently hoped that the nature of those a terms, so 
evidently framed in a sincere spirit of conciliation, 
would have induced Great Britain to adopt them 
‘ as the basis of a treaty : and it is with deep regret 
that the undersigned, if they have rightly under- 

* stood the meaning of the last Note of the British 

* Plenipotentiaries perceive that they still insist op 
the exclusive military possession of the Lakes, and 
on a permanent boundary and independent territory 
for the Indians residing within the dominions of the 
United States. The first demand is grounded on the 
supposition, thht the American Government lias 
manifested, by its proceedings towards Spani, by the 
acquisition of Louisiana, by purchase of Indian 
lands, and by a& avowed intention of permanently j 
annexing the Canadas to the United States, a spirit* 
of aggrandisement and conquest, which justifies the 
demands of extraordinary sacrifices from tliem, to 
provide for the security of the British Possessions 
in America. In the observations which the under- 
signed felt it their duty to make on the new de- 
mands of the British Government, they confined 
their animadversions to the nature of the demands 
themselves; Hiey did not seek for illustrations of 
the policy of'Great Britain in her conduct, in various 
•quarters of (he globe, towards other nations, for she 
was not accountable to the United States. Yet the 
undersigned will say, that their Government has 
ever been ready to arrange in the most amicable 
manner with Sfiain, the (factions respecting the 
boundaries of Louisiana arid Florida*, and that of 
Indemnities acknowledged by Spain due to American 
^citizens. How* the peaceable acquisition of Loui- 
siana, or the purchase of lands within the acknow- 
ledged territory of the United States, both made 
by fair and voluntary treaties for satisfactory equi- 
valents, can be ascribed to & spirit of conquest dan. 
feroos lo their neighbours, the undersigned are alto- 
gether at a loss to understand. ■ Nor has the con- 
quest of Canada, and its permanent annexation to 
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| i lie United Slates, been the declared object of their 
! Government. From the commencement of the war 
to the present time, the Amertcaq Government 
has been always willing to make } peace, without 
^obtaining any cession of territory, and on the sol# 
condition that the maritime questions might be sa* 
lisfnctorily arranged. Such was their disposition 
in the month of July, 1812, when they instructed 
Mr. Russell to make the proposal of an armistice; 
in the month o( October of the same year, when 
Mr. Monroe answered Admiral \Yarren*a proposals 
lo the same effect ; in April, 1813, when instruc* 
lions were given to three of the undersigned, thep I 
appointed to treat of peace, under the mediation of 1 
Russia ; and in January, I8jl4, when the instruc- 
tions under which the undersigned are now acting 
were prepared. 

Hie proposition of the Brith^ Plenipotentiaries 
is, that in order to secure the frontiers of Canada 
against attack, the United States should leave tkeif 
own without defence : and it seems to be for* 
gotten, that if their superior population, aud the 
proximity of their resources give them any adp*&» 
fajic in that quarter, it is balanced by the .great dif- 
ference between the military establishments of the 
two nations. No sadden invasion of Canada by 
the United States could be made, without leaving 
on their Atlantic shores, and on the ocean exposed 
to the great superiority of the British force, a may 
\>f American property t far valuable than Ca* 

tofcdh. f#' her vetarive to rtmf of 

the Unhed States in every other quarter. Great 
Britain may find a pledge much more efficacious 
for the safety of a single vulneiable pointy than 
in stipulations ruinous to the interests and degrad- 
ing to the honour of America. The best security 
for the possessions of both countries will, however^ 
be fon nd in an equal atid solid peace ; in a mutual 
respect’ for the rights of each other, and in the culti- 
vation of a* friendly understanding between them. 

If there be any source of jealousy in reUtion to 
Canada itself, it will be (bund to exist solely in 
the undue interference of traders and agents, which 
may be easily removed by proper restraints. The 
only American forts on the Lakes known to have 
been at the commencement of tbe negotiation held 
by British force are MicbillimackiAac and Niagara. , ^ 
As the United States were, at the same time, in 
possession of Amherstburg and the adjacent coon* 
try, k It not perceived that the mere occupation 
of those two forts coo Id give any claim to bis Bri- 
tannic (Majesty to Urge cessions of territory, founded 
upon the right of conquest; and tbe nndersigued 

(To be continued . ) 
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To the^ff&ugkt? Kir and Crosses , Com- 
minders and Companions nf the Orders I 
*f me BULWARK dnd the HEN- 
RtABE, lately assembled in full 
Chapter > at HERTFORD,, in New 
England. ' , 

JBotlcyy»2 Feb. 1815. 

'Gentlemen, 

As your occupation appears to have 
.been suddenly put an *>nd to by the 
peace, which our Government has had 
the wisdom to make with yours, it may 
amuse and please you to be informed how 
the glorious work of deliverance proceeds 
in Europe. I was highly .delighted to 
perceive, that you were very careful to 
.avail yourselves of the aid of -the Cossack 
Pritstfiood , during your I4U; delibera- 
tions, The long prayers, Which it was 
resolved those gentry should put jap, two 
or three times a day, Was not the lea«*i 
interesting part of your measures. It 
most glad your hearts to hear, that the 
Pope, the Jesuits , all the Monks (except 
in disorganized France) have been not 
paly delivered, but fully re-establisired by 
the efforts of the BULWARK ; and that, 
in Spain, the HOLY INQUISITION has 
been so completely delivered 11 from the 
“fill grasp f ns Mr. Randolph calls it, 
of Napoleon ; that it is now under the 
paternal sway of ‘Terdiaaud the beloved," 
an Full vigor of operation jor the support 
of “ Social Order, and of ancient and 
* venerable establishments.” In this 
operation, it has laid hold of — who, think 
you? Why of those m8n, who, for se- * 
Teral years, were lighting and writing 
for" Ferdinand the helovedi" that is to 
tty, for the BULWARK against the de- 
stroyer of venerable institutions. Some 
of these *' Patriots.” as they were called, 
having taken xefuge in our fortress of 
Gibraltar, have been given up by our 
Governor to the beloved Ferdinand, 
whose Government has sent one of them 
to work in ike galleys for fen years . 
Another rf them has escaped to England, 
where his cause has been espoused by 
WfllXMEAX), who, though not a 
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BULWARK man, seems to have been 
applied to by thi$ BULWARK Spaniard 
in preference to the Government bere^ 
though one would have thought, thnt .hf* 
would fly to his old friends. to be rqceivetj 
with open arms. Mr* Whitbread Juts 
made several very eloquent speeches 
upon the subject ; but, to say the truth, 
they have produced but little effect upon 
me, aud this for two reasons : Firet f 
these Bulwark men fought and wrote far 
Ferdinand ; they called every oqcntruxr 
tor and 0 miscreant, who did not wisty 
for the restoration of the ancient family^ 
the venerable institutions. In the course 
of their proceedings, they levelled ihqijr 
swords and their pens against the lives 
of all those, who wished not to be deli- 
vered ; they drew forth the sweat anil 
blood of their country against higjLwha 
had put down the Monks and the Inqui- 
sition ; they persecuted every man, wjbfr 
acted as if lie dreaded the deliverance 
of Spain. In their turn they are perse- 
cuted; they are sent to jails and galleys ; 
and, you will please to observe,. tnat tuev 
suffer this from those for whom they had 
fought, in whose behalf they bad perse- 
cuted others, and are delivered up, tpo/ 
by an English (Governor. I think, may 
it please your Kuigbtheods, that thisU 
as suitable, as fit, as exemplary, as any 
human occurrence can well .be.— My 
other reason for taking little Uitcre3t in 
the Tate of these men, is, that J feel vwr$ 
for persons in our English, Scotch, and 
Irish jails. The patriot, who is sent to 
| tlie galleys, was charged with the crime 
of LIBEL. He, it is acknowledger^ 
wrote a letter to the beloved Ferdinand,* 
advising him to adopt a new government 
in Spain; that is to ^ay, to consent to #> 
revolution , that horrid thing, which is so 
contrary to those ancient and veuerabl# 
institutions, to restore which so muck 
blood and money has been expanded.; 
and for the restoration of which you bav# 
so long and so fervent ly prayed through 
the nose, with your eyes tcimed up to- 
wards the ceiling. tNow, while there a* 
* 
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to many men tit our jails for writing Ji-1 
bels; while I recollect that so many Gen- 
tlemen were sent from Scotland to Botany 
Bay, on the charge of attempting a revo- 
lution in our Government ; and, w hile 1 
hear no word from Mr. Whiteread in 
their behalf, that gentleman must excuse 
me, if I am very little moved by his elo- 
quence, great as it is, in behalf of these 
Spaniards. There is a Mr. Lovell, w ho 
has been in our jail of Newgate about 
four years and a half. His offences 
were, copying a short paragraph from a 
country paper relative to the operation of 
the Property Tax, and publishing 
another paragraph, or letter, relative to 
the conduct of the Transport Board to- 
wards French prisoners of tear. He 
might be in error in both instances ; but, 
his affidavits shewed, that he was the 
author of neither publication; that he 
copied one, inadvertently, from a country 
newspaper, and that he did not examine 
the other writh sufficient care, lie was 
sentenced to eighteen months imprison- 
ment for each, and was fined besides 
and he is now in jail, where he has been 
for a year and a half, wanting ability to 
pay his fines. Mr. Houston is suffering 
two years imprisonment and hue for a 
book on religion . Away, then, with the 
complaints of Don Carrea and Don Puig- 
blanc and ail the Dons in the universe, 
Hill Mr. Lovell and Mr. Houston and 
others find somebody to feel and to 

speak for them. It will Vex you very 

much to know*, that the French revolution 
has produced remarkably beneficial 
consequences to the country. It is now 
acknowledged, and even proclaimed, by 
oqr Bulwark newspapers, that France 
has greatly improved in agriculture, 
during what is called her state of 
disorganization , though we were told 
by these same newspapers, and by 
our insipid and hireling Mr. Wai.sh, 
that ’Napoleon had left none but old 
men, women, and children to cultivate 
the land. These poor, feeble creatures 
have got the land into such a fine state, 
that we are compelled to resort to a faze 
to protect our farmers against their corn, 
in which article they undersell us in our 
ow n markets. The truth is, that, in ad- 
dition to this great improvement in the 
stale of* France, the Bulwark war has 
left us a load of taxes, which the land 
cannot pay without high prices . The 
petitions, which have been presented in 


favour of this law, tell us. or, rather, tett 
the Parliament, that our farmers cannot 
sell so cheap as those w ho pay no tythss , 
poor-rates , and, comparatively, very 
little in taxes of any sort. What Is this 
but attacking tythes, one of the most 
ancient and venerable institutions in the 
whole world! aud these are Bulwark 
men, too, who petition in th^ terms l 
In France they have not been able to 
restore tythes; or, in your language, to 
deliver the country from the want of 
tythes. They have not been able to restore 
the gabelles, the corv£es, the feudal 
courts, laws and rights, hot have they 
yet seen a Monk in France since the 
days of Brissot. They have put up the 
Bourbons ; but, they have not put down 
the code Napoleon. — At the same time 
I am reminded of an occurrence that will 
give you both pleasure and pain : I mean 
the attempt to assassinate Napoleon by 
the hand of some hired villain. It wilt 
give you pleasure that a villain has been 
found to attempt the dced r and pain to 
know that it has not succeeded* Your 
manifesto has excited a great deal of 
anger in oor BuKv* ik newspapers, one of 
which observes, that it was “ hoped and 
" expecUd, that the Hertford Delegates 
“ would have declared a separation of the 
“ union at once On the other hand, you 
are held in tilt utmost contempt. You 
had courage to mr jiar<‘,but not enough to 
strike. — If any of. you were, however, to- 
do here what you have actually done in 
America ; that is, to endeavour to overawe 
the King and Parliament, you would he 
hanged, have your bowels ripped out 
and flung iu your faces, have your bodies 
cut in quarters, and the quarters placed 

at the king’s disposal. Ilow foolish 

that would make Ihnriade men look ! f 
Yours to command, 

WILLIAM COB BET T 

TIIE BUDGET. 

This is now r a most interesting topic. 

I shall, therefore, inscit the Budget-Speech 
at full length, aud when I have so done, 
l shall offer thereon such remarks as ap- 
pear to me likely to be useful. 

The Chancellor of Die Exchequer, in 
calling the attention of the Committee to 
the Financial measures of which he had 
giveu notice, stated that the House was 
aware that the Property Tax would ex- 
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pire on the 6th of April next, and that 
several other war taxes would also ex- 
pire three months afterwards, in July. 

It was au important consideration whe- 
ther the renewal of those taxes should 
be contemplated, or the sums necessary 
, to pay off the expences of the war should 
be levied in a different manner. It was 
not his intention as he had already stated 
on a former occasion, to propose the re- 
newal of the Property Tax ; not merely 
because that tax was to expire on the 
6th of April next, or the war with Ame- 
rica was terminated; for though it was 
h war impost, he did not consider the 
House precluded from again resorting 
to it, should circumstances render it ex- 
pedient He did not consider that the 
transactions of 1806 ou this subject 
could bind future Parliaments against 
the interest of the country. He did not 
understand a compact between the Com- 
mons at large and Parliament. On this 
subject, whatever had been stated in the and annuities, and one of five shilling* 
petitions laid before the House would in the pound, on the produce of prefes- 
have had no effect, had more powerful sions. The Commissioners, or the major 
considerations, required the renewal of part of them, were empowered to exa- 
this impost. He recollected having heard mine or inform upon oath, and all tra- 
a Right Hon. Gentleman begging pardon ders compelled to give returns, signed by 
of the House, for the part which he had themselves, of the whole quantity and 
taken in 1806, in the increase of the Pro- value of their stock In trade. The Com- 
perty Tax. For himself, there was nothing missioners were besides authorised to 
which he considered with more satisfac- enter their premises at any hour. Witk 
tion than the share which he had in main- respect to the Property Tax, whenever 
taming that impost. He believed that it had been possible to make the asses** 
the Property Tax had been the means ment without personalinjury it had been 
•f rescuing the land from its difficulties, done. The property in the funds was 
of supporting the exertions made in the assessed to its full amount, without any 
cause of European independence, and difficulty. That in land was also pretty 
effecting the delivery of nations. — (Hear, clearly ascertained, but that engaged in 
hear, hear ! ) — It had saved the country trade was of a less tangible shape, anjji 
a funded debt of 308 millious. It had its assessment could not be very correct, 
produced in money 160 millions, and If, on the revival of the tax, a new mode 
laved a capital of unfunded debt of 180 of assessment could be found in that par- 
millious, and near nine millious o f per- ticular branch, it would probably contri- 
manent taxes. Yet however productive bute to render it more productive. He 
it had been, and however useful it might then alluded to a clause included in thfe 
have proved at a time when large sums Act in 1803, for allowing private examt- 
Would be wanted, he did not think proper nations, but which did not fully answer 
te revive it, but considered it more ex- the end proposed. Having thus entered 
pedieot to preserve -it a9 a resource, in into a defence of the provisions of the 
case of the future renewal of war, to be Property Tax, to prevent that odium 
resorted to cnly in the greatest emergen- from being left, which had been ex 
ries, as the firm basis of our public ere- pressed against it, and which it so little 
dit (He&r, hear!) He had been told deserved, he would now proceed to state 
of the inqnisitorial nature of this tux, and the 'reasons which induced him to think 
many complaints had been uttered in its renewal unadvisable; though in the 
the House against the vexaiops which present year, when large sums would be 
it wt* said to occasion. For his own p?rt, wanted to liquidate arrears, such a nata 

IX 5 


he believed that the Commissioners em- 
ployed in its collection had been actuated 
by the purest and most patriotic motives. 
They were not a set of men appointed 
and paid by the crown. They were the 
same gentlemen to whom the country 
was indebted for the preservation of 
peace, and whose attention and exertions 
in the gratuitous dispensation of justice 
did them the greatest honour. There 
were certainly many provisions in the 
Act about to expire, which should not 
be adopted at a future period without the 
deepest consideration. He could not 
refer to times when liberty was better 
understood than to those that followed 
the revolution. — Yet let the House look 
at the 1st of Queen Anne, second sec- 
I tion, chapter fifty-three, enacted at the 
renewal of the French . war, and they 
would find what duties were then im* 

I posed. Amongst others, there was one 
of four shillings in the pound, on pensions 
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sure might have appeared to many pre- 
ferable to raising a loan, and on account 
of the advantages which it promised to 
yield, perfectly j ustifiable. A t the Peace 
of Auiiens, the Property Tax had been 
pledged to make good a large sum of 
jponey, and charged for a period of nine 
years. Thougli its renewal would there- 
fore have heen authorised by present 
circumstances, be had considered that 
the immense fluctuation of price which 
bad taken place in almost every article 
would have introduced so great a variety 
as to make returns extremely difticult. 
The impost would have fallen, besides, 
with particular weight on the class of 
farmers, who would have found them- 
selves rated far beyond their real property. 
The assessment had been calculated on 
a fair average, but when the fluctuation 
of prices became excessive, the average 
could no longer be regarded as just. 
Many ideas had been suggested to con- 
tinue that tax during the present year, 
with various modifications. It might 
have been done on three different prin- 
ciples. By exempting those classes, on 
whom its operation was considered as 
likely to produce an unfair pressure, and 
hicluding all fixed property. But the 
chief ground on which this impost had 
been cheerfully borne, was, that all w ere 
included in it. When that should no 
longer be the case, it would appear that 
.Government Were encroaching on the 
good faith of their creditors. Another 
mode might have been adopted ; persons 
might have- been charged in a proporti- 
onate ratio to their incomes ; the rich 
might have been made to pay much, and 
the poor, little; but this would have 
been impracticable. The act gave no 
insight into the whole income of any one ; 
it charged every species of property, 
without enquiring about its. proprietor. 
Any gentleman, for instance, might be 
a partner in a banking-house in London, 
might be one of a commercial partnership 
at Bristol, might hold a share in a ma- 
nufactory at Manchester, and have 
100,0001. in the funds ( a laugh ) ; for 
every one of these he would be assessed 
separately; he might gain on the one 
and lose on the other, and no one would 
know h s real income. There was no 
case in which the whole of a naan’s re- 
venue was known, unless when he ap- 
plied .for an abatement to be made. To 
revive the Property Tax with this modi- 
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(ication, the present system must have 
been overthrown, and one more vexa- 
tious established in its steacL As this 
impost would, therefore, now encounter 
many difficulties in its operation, and 
as it was not the intention of Parliament i 
that it should be employed except gs a \ 
war tax, be thought it was far better H 
to lay it aside entirely, and to return to I 
one of those resources which at all 
times remained open to the country. He 
was convinced, however, that in point of < 
right, had it been expedient, it would 
have been excusable to have preserved it 
for the purpose of diminishing, the sum 
which must be raised by loan. As to- 
the amount of the expenses of the year, 
until the ratification of peace by Ame- 
rica should be received, it would be im- 
possible to ascertain it correctly. He 
could not enter into any details on that 
subject, as its reduction would in some 
sort depend on the period at which tlii* 
intelligence should be received. What 
he should now propose would therefore 
not be entirely on the fbotiug of peace 
expenditure. Large sums of money would 
be required this year* sums, which 
even the renewal of the Property Tax 
wc ttld not have cowered. But since it 
was abandoned* the loan must be consw 
derably larger. In taking an enlarged 
view of our present situation, he would 
not compare it with that of the country 
when it was involved in difficulties at the 
close of the American w ar, and our pub- 
lic credit was really giving way. He 
would oppose it to the most flourishing 
period of our history, that which preceded 
the long and extraordinary warfare in 
which we had been engaged. 

In iheycar 1791, the produce of the consolidated 

Fund was - - 3,47 2,003 

The charges upon it - - 1 1.521,000 

which being deducted from it, left a sur- 
plus of 2,151,000 

To this was to be added, the produce of 

Land and War Taxes - -- -- -- - 2,658:00 0 

Forming together a total of - - - . - - - 4.709,000 
rilsposablefor the service of the country. 

Our income to the 5th of January last, In- 
dueling the produce of tbe Consolidated 
Fund, amounted to - -- -- -- -- - 36,256,000 
To thia waa to be added in War Taxes £.70t»,#80 


Forming together a total of ------ 44). 9 G 2.000 

The charge* upou thia wera 35,430,000 
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Charges on Imperial Loan - - - - - 466 000 

Ditto on Portuguese I.oan ------- 57,000 

Charges on Civil list ancj others - - - 1,571,000 

AfaLing a total pf - - - * - - 573 44.000 

Viiich being deducted from the above 4Q, 962.000 

Left a surplus of - -- -- ...... S.4 17,000 

To this is to be added in Annual Duties 

substituted to War Taxes, about - - - 5.000,000 

Which formed a lota! of----.--. 6,417,000 

left -for the service ofthe State, so that at the close 


•f the late extensive, long and expensive war, there 
emained a disposable surplus fuud much larger 
Iran at its commence men r. 

The sinking fund,\vhieb now produced 
upwards of eleven millions, did not yield 
at that period more than 1,300,0001. It 
was true that we now had a debt of 050 
millions, and tbit it only amounted to 
!{50, at the time of the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war. We had in addi- 
tion an unfunded debt that must be pro- 
vided for. But to meet that expense, we 
Ijad 20,000,000 of war taxes. If it were 
possible to reduce our expenditure to 
tybat it was at the commencement of the 
war, then we should have ample me^ns 
in our power to encounter it : but it must 
lie evident to every one, that such a re- 
duction was impracticable, and that ex- 
ertions must be made to meet what could 
not be avoided. The expense of the 
peace establishment would depend upon 
the wisdom of Parliament; he wished 
its most deliberate attention should be 
given to the subject. But it would be 
Uufair to look merely at what the peace 
establishment post formerly, and not to 
take iuto consideration what was now 
really wanted. An augmentation pf ex- 
pense was rendered unavoidable at pre- 
sent, by many circumstances connected 
with the prosperity and greatness of the 
yrapire. We must of necessity augment 
•ur Military Establishment, on account 
•f the increase of our Colonies. Malta, 
fhc Cape o Good Hope, several impor- 
tant islands in the East and West Indies 
had been uddpd to our dominions; and 
a great extent of services had been provi- 
ded by Parliament, which it did pot de- 
peud on Government to reduce. Amongst 
these might be mentioned tlip expence of 
the balf-pay allowance, and the widows' 
pensions, which alone would not fall 
much short of the whole amount of our 
military establishment at the beginning 


Of the war. It must likewise be Jrecollec* 
ted, that after twenty years of actual 
service, the state Of our navy required 
very extensive repairs. Respectiug the 
peace establishment, he did not f tbink he 
should be able to bring it under 18 or 
19 millions, including the Irish establish- 
ment. He should be happy to find 
another year, that a greater reduction 
should be practicable. The present calcu- 
lation wouid allow two miilious for Ire- 
land, and 17 for Great Britain. 

To meet the annual sum, he would take 
from the Anuunl Tuxes and Consoli- 
dated Fund, nearly - 6,000,000 

He wpuld continue War Taxes lo the 

h mount of . i 6,500,000 

And would levy additional Taxes to 
an amount of about 5,000,00 0 

Making in all 17,500,000 

There would then only remain two mil- 
lions to be provided for Ireland. The 
expense of the Loan for the present year * 
and the charge of the unfunded debt, 
would also still be to be defrayed. If it 
were possible to reduce the amount of 
the peace establishment to -13,000,0001. 
which was at this moment utterly im- 
practicable, still the taxes which he had 
mentioned would be necessary. He 
thought them preferable to making an 
application to the sinking fund. — 
Every gentleman in the house must be 
aware of the expenses which a long war 
entailed upon a nation. These it required 
time to liquidate. After the contest with 
Aimjrica was closed, it was not until 
1780 that Parliment took the Peace Esta* 
blishineut seriously into consideration, 
and even as late gs 1791 the Committee 
reported expenses incurred on the account 
of the war. Therefore he thought ha spoke 
within compass, when he said that it* 
would scarcely be practicable to wind up 
the Peace establishment in less than four 
years from the present time. Until 1819, 
therefore, it would be necessary to have 
resort to funding Exchequer Bills, or 
Loans ; and, to meet the charges which 
those would occasion* with new taxes. It* 
this he had the example of Mr. Pitt, who 
as early as the year 1784, proposed by 
anticipation to form a fuud to liquidate 
the debt theu funding. There was also the 
unfunded debt, the charge for which was 
also to be provided for, as well as for that 
which was funded. 7 he first resmgreeto 
meet this expenditure hr.' 
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the continuance of the war taxes, which 
we aid have expired last Christmas, had 
tfiej not then been renewed till next 
July. There were some that had since 
expired, such as those on the Export oi 
British Manufactures, and on good* 
carried coastway3, These he did not in- 
tend to renew, and if he did, their 
amount would not have beep consider- 
able. Neither did he propose to continue 
the duty on cotton wool, if imported in 
British ships. This provision, he thought, 
was. but a fair encouragement to our 
planters, and no one could contemplate 
it -with any regret. He would not read 
over the list of taxes; they were familiar to 
every one lie would state their total 
amount, which fur the year finishing in 
January 1815, consisted of 9,857,000/. 
Fron* this were to be deducted *2,750,000/. 
ami 630,600/.^ for taxes which had al- 
ready expired. He should propose to con- 
tinue only out of the rest to the amount 
ef 0,513,000/. — lie should now proceed j 
to the new taxe^ which he had in view. 
He thought he should gratify the curiosity 
of the House if he did not bring them 
forward in the usual ordpr, but come at 
«Bte to the Assessed Taxes, on which 
the attention- of moat people, seemed to 
he fixed, lie should not propose any. ad- 
dition to the duty on windows ip inha- 
bited houses. He knew it was a tax most 
inconvenient to the middling clashes, 
whom it was his- most sinccie wish to. 
ifeheve as effectually as possible. Put he 
would lay a duty on new objects, to be 
included in the denomination oi windows 
— her meant grceu-hou*es, hot-houses, 
and* Conservatories, which bad hitherto 
paid no duties. T he; assessment w ould be 
made on a superficial measure of glass, of 
48 feet, which should be deeiued equal 
ft* a window. T he rate would not be pro- 
gressive, but would not exceed 3s. €d. 
per window, T bus an. extent of glass, 
#0 feet broad by 1*2 in height* would pay 
upon the whole 3/. 7s. (kl. No one, he 
trusted, would consider such a t«x> ob- 
jectionable. — (Ut ar t hearty Considering 
the great advantages which traders would 
derive from the opening of the European 
ports, pud the revival of peace and com- 
mercial relatione throughout the world, 
he thought they might fairly be brought 
to contribute more lira is the} had done to 
the public seivice. He should therefore 
propose, that shops and warehouses 
should pa} the same proportionate duty 





of 3s. 6d. per window.-^This assessment 
would not .yet admit of very accurate 
estimate ; but it was calculited it 

would produce 50,0007. a year. 

The next tax should affect the rates of 
inhabited houses ' in a scale of aug- 
mentation, forming an increase of thirty 
per cent, on the present taxes. The rents 
of warehouses should be subjected to 
the same impost. The produce of the 
tax upon houses was estimated at 
390,500/. and that on • warehouses at 
150,000/. The next would be laid on 
servants and carriages, and would be a 
more considerable and progressive in- 
crease of 80 to 00 per cent. If any Gen- 
tleman should object to such an aug- 
mentation, he begged of him to recollect 
what proportion it bore to the Property 
Tax. T he produce of this tax on ser- 
vants, exclusive of those in trade, was 
calculated at 410,000/. a year. The lat- 
ter would not produce so large a sum, 
the estimate was about 148,000/. The 
impost on carriage;^ at a rate of about 
75 per cent, would produce, it was 
thought, 360,000/. That on the horses 
of pleasure, for he should refrain from 
taking those for husbandry, would bring 
at the rate of 30* per cent, about 
682,500/. The new duty cm trade horse* 
would only be 40 per cent, and w ould 
produce 85,500/. That on dogs, at 30 
per cent, would yield 105,500/., and that 
, on game certificates, 42,0(K3/. Bache- 
lors had hitherto paid an additional duty 
on servants only : they should now pay 
an increase, of 50 per Cent, both on ser- 
vants and carriages and horses. The 
produce of this tax was expected to 
amount to 1*20.000/. ami the tptal of the 
new Assessed Taxes to 2,500,000/. He 
should now proceed to the additions be. 
intended tamakc to theWar Taxes which 
were to be retained. He should propose 
an additional duty on tobacco, on the 
ground that the peace with America 
would necessarily render the price of that 
article very loy; ami enable it to bear a 
fresh dutv of nearly 9d. in the pound, 
at the rate of 2d; tbree-fkrthing* per 
pound paid* to the customs, and 6d. per 
pound paid to the excise, which would 
jointly produce 300,0007. The excise 
duties on wine should also experience 
an increase of 20/. per tun, vhich- 
.would xield a revenue of 500,000/, 
annually. The next tax’ would nof 
^ perhaps be unobjectionable, It might 
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press hard upon the persons whom it 
concerned, but it was an object which 
had scarcely experienced any increase 
during the whole of the late protracted 
war. He meant licences to dealers in 
excisable articles. A duty of fifty per 
cent, progressive upon these would 
produce 300,000/* It would certainly 
be unequal jn its pressure* but by a 
reference to the 43d of the King, c. 65, 
it would be found that what he proposed 
was moderate. The whole of the new 
taxes under the head of the Excise 
would yield to the country 950,000/. a 
year. He would now proceed to imposts 
of a different description. The first 
would not be very considerable, and 
this was not the first time that it had 
been thought of, though it had never yet 
been entirely adopted. As early as 
1788, it was proposed that one penny 
should be paid on every newspaper sent 
Py post. This had been carried into 
effect with respect to papers forwarded 
by the Two-penny post, put not by the 
General: for it was supposed that any 
thing that would check the circulation 
bf papers would have an injurious ten- 
dency. But ha was certain that no one 
who indulged in the luxury of reading 
a London Paper, a luxury with which 
all were well acquainted, would deprive 
himself of that enjoyment for the sake 
*f saving one penny. He should appre- 
hend, however, that Members of Parlia- 
ment would contrive to receive their 
newspapers free of postage. (Here a 
neral cry of No, no, arose, and Mr. 
hitbread said across the table, “ Tax 
u Members,”) As it appeared to be the 
Universal sense of the House not to avail 
themselves of their prerogatives on this 
Occasion, be would make no exception 
in their favour in this duty, which was 
calculated to produce 50,000/. a year. 
It was not his intentiou to propose any 
further vote with respect to the Post 
Office that night; but other measures 
were in contemplation, which he should 
hereafter submit to* the judgment of 
Parliament. These, however, would not 
affect the inland revenue. They would 
refer to the establishment of a regular 
conveyance of letters to the East Indies, 
and to an improvement in the measures 
adopted last session with respect to fo- 
reign and other ship letters, from which 
be expected that the revenue would de- 
rive an augmautation of 75,QOOL This, 


however, would be a subsequent consi/ 
deration. The total essimated amount 
of the new measures which he has already 
proposed, was 3,728,0001. 

For the better information of the Com* 
mittee, be would repeat in a more con- 
nected form the statements which he had 
made, enumerating the various articles, 
describing the rate of duty, and the pro* 
babie produce, via, 

«!»• PBODUC1. 

Customs — Tobacco, 2 Jd. per lb. . , 150,00# 

Excise— Tobacco, 6d. per lb. 150,000 
Licences— Double fixed Rates 
50 per cent, progressive . 300,0 00 
Wine— Wl. per tun . * . 500,000 

950,00# 

Asiisssb Taxes, VIC. 

Inhabited House Dutv, 30 per 

cent 595,000 

Progressive Servants’ Tax, 80 

to 90 per cent 508,500 

Under gardeners, See. various 101,500 
Trade Servants and Servants 

for hire, various • . • 146,000 

Carriages, about 75 per cent. 368,000 
Horses for pleasure, about 80 


P«r cent 632,500 

Trade Horses, about 40 per 

cent, 1 . . 85,500 

Dogs, about 30 per cent. • 105,500 
Game Certificates, ditto . 41,000 

Mew Duties. 


Windows in Warehouses and 
Hot-houscs, 5 s * 6d. per win- 
dow . 50,000 

Rent of Wurt houses, [same as 
Houses f .... . 150,000 
Bachelors — 53 per cent, addi- 
tional on Servants, Carriages 
and Horses .... * 120, 000 

W#3,0C0 

Post Office — }d. on each 
Ncwspsper ..... 50,000 

East India and Fpreigo Post- 
age Regulation .. . 75,000 

— — — 125,00# 

* 3,728,000 

But h? had already said, that he should 
propose taxes to the amount of five mil- 
lions. would now therefore state to 
the Committee what other measures 
were in contemplation, and the reason for 
the delay in submitting them to Parlia- 
ment. It was intended to propose a 
considerable and proportionate iucrease 
of the Stamp Duties, (with the exception 
of those on law proceedings) from which 
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it war expected that an additional reve- 
nue; of 7 or 800,0001; would be derived; 
but, as theCommUtee must be weli aware, 
a new Schedule on- a subject so ccmpli- 
catocfc cou}d not be prepared without 
considerable delay- — Supposing. that this 
nfcW* proposition, would bo productive 
t(t the amount, which be had described, 
there would remain about 600,0001. still 
tor be raised ; and he trusted, that in re- 
viewing the existing system of bounties 
and drawbacks. Parliament might find 
die means of obtaining this slim. - In the 
article of printed' cotton^ for instance, 
the bounties were rendered unnecessary 
by 1 the prosperity ' of the manufacture. 

bounties demanded, 'were- in some 
cases so extensive, that although he was 
reluctant to suspect the existence ot 
fraud; there was reason for circumspec- 
tion and enquiry. (The- itight Honoura- 
ble Gentleman made some further obser- 
vations on .this subjoct, and on tlie draw- 
backs on sugar, &c. but in a tone of voice 
so low* as/to- prevent us from accurately 
collecting v his meaning. V. He came now 
to say- a few words on an article of very 
extensive consumption in this country — 
(ib* meant beer. A few years ago a great 
increase (ook place in the price qf beer. 
The public were convinced that ine pre- 
sent pricq. greater than it ought to 
be^ and that' if it* were continued, the 
country had a fair title to participate in 
the advantages vVhich must consequently 
accrue; _J1<* wa^‘ Very unwilling, how- 
ever, to appear to r increase the charge 
of ail arhclp of so great necessity ; anti 
be woulcr much rather, by* the hint 
whiefcr he* had thrown out, be the means 
<»f diminjshing 'the existing pWce. lie 
-axva£e thett itt Cases' of this nature it 
vfras a" delicate nmttqg for. Goyernyiimt 
10 interfere between the producer and 
the consumer; \n\t ~ having been a party 
10 the fb^mCrdncreuse of price, ami ha- 
iliigcno-difiicuUy in saying tlfUt ht his 
or)inio?rthe present price was exorbitant, 
lufdid'iiot wish. to be considered •espon- 
hiWc* for it:'— He was, ndw al/outT ta^ulv. 
i*titUo4he Comnvitvee h*s suggestions w ith 
mpetfc to. thepro visit lib for |b v * charges 
of the Loan, and of- the unfunded <kbi> 
.Vdvartinfc ta the sum ip . the hands of 
tbe CwmAUSsroners lor the. reduction of 
the National Debt,, he observed t hat lie 
bad on reformer occasion .stated that it 
teight be advisable on the restoration 
of peace, to reserve a portion <>f that 


sum ; for the purpose of liquidating tire 
immediate and pressing expcnces of the 
winding up of the war. He now, how ever- 
thought that it w ould be more beneficial 
to allow' the Sinking Fund to increase for 
four years at compound interest, with- 
out any reserve or deduction whatever; 
in which- ca>$ it would produce 
150, 000*000/. a sum th^t would be 
capable of redeeming the whole funded 
debt (if it were thought advisable wholly 
to redeem it) in 45 years; which w;ould 
be within the limits* prescribed by 
Mr. Pitt’s act. It wax peculiarly desira- 
ble, so recently after the cessation of 
hostilities, to avoid* trenching on so ' 
important a resource,, aud 1 one which 
could be converted into* the means of 
enabiiug us to meet au unforeseen and 
sudden contiugeucy. The ferment into 
which Europe had been, thrown* was 
scarcely calmed; the military ardour 
which fiad been so prevalent was scarcely 
abated. Ip this , point of view the lapse* 
of a little time might Le of the greatest* 
importance. Every year, every month,, 
rendered stronger the probability of a. 
continuance of peace. At the expira- 
tion of four years — having prudently re- 
served to ourselves during that period.- 
the power of answering any unexpected 
but imperious demand— we should tbeir v 
in greater security, have an opportunity to 
consider of tJic best mode of availing 
ourselves of all the resources which wo. 
po ssessed for lightening the burthen*, 
of the country. The committee and the- 
country must be well aware, that the 
best security for peace was to shew that 
we were perfectly prepared for war. By 
a continuance of the Property Tax, and 
by an abstinence from the Sinking Fund^ 
we should every year strengthen our' 
hands; and as on the- -one-hand lie trusted 
wc should exhibit* a moderation equal to* 
our 'power, so on the other we should 
lav a foundation for the attainment of a 
lorcc tl^atwss be t calculated. to preserv^ 
us m \mdi&turbed lira in \ utility. r J1iat 

very r.ight would deliver the country 
from up annual taxation of ohm 
millions; and'* Tint* only would the 
relief by directly advantageous to those 
by wivom it would he teii, but in the 
expenditure* of ihe money thus saved by- 
the people, a ‘large- poriion. of it woulA 
cirouitou.dyv but yet certainly, find iter 
way into i lit public Treasury, end thus* 
contribute ttr the strength* of tL* Sta c^r 
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TJie gradual but steady increase of the T<zx,which Mr. Porta n f ft the Hamp^ 
revenue was also a subject of gratifying shire Meeting, called a highway man' s-tax, 
contemplation. On the 5th of April, but which Mr, VansittaRT said, it had 
1614, the total amount of the revenue enabled vs to effect the deliverance of 
forth* year, (exclusive of the Property Europe. AVhat uouhl this deliverance 
Tax) was 48,430,000 /. In the preceding appear to be, if Mr. Portall’s definition 
vfcar the revenue (with the same exclusi- were taken into account? It ia very true, 
oh) did not amount to 37,000,000/. ? so however, that the Pipe has been de- 
that in that year there was an increase livered, that the Jesuiis have been de- 
of about 1,8UTOOO/. At Christmas livered, that the Dominicans have bceu 
l$St the revenue for the year (ex- delivered (except in I'.unce), that the 
elusive of the Property Tax) was 51,- Holy Inquisition has been delivered, that 
211,000/. being an increase of near Genoa has been delivered up, that Italy 
q,0C0,000l. This progress of the public j bus shared the same h.te, tb it Saxony aud 
revenue y.ou d teud materially to re- Poland and Belgium mc* ail likely to un- 
lie ve the pul lie bio Miens ; and here he dergo the same kind oi del iterance. The 
could not refrain from i ongratuial:! i Bourbons, .two have been delivered ; but 
the committee and the country on having ^hc people of France do not seem to have 
ac hived the pieat object t f the arduous been delivered oftheir means of surpassing 
struggle iu vvhicli they had been cngi ged, l * s m *o Y guttural l produce, nor of their 
with lire resources of the country iu a means oi carrying on manufactories 
State of such strength and hope. He upon an extensive scale. They arc not 
Weil recollected lhat at the first dinner y*T delivered cf die Code Napoleon, nor 
which Mr. Pitt gave after the commence- of their sufferings irom the want of tythes, 
ment of the contest, Mr. Burke filled a monks, ga holies, corvees, aud funlal 
glass of wine and drank “ Success to this tenures add vassalage, it is, however, 
long war!” The Company in general very good to hear, that the successes of 
were not prepared for this expression, the war arc to be attributed to cvr taxes, 

V long/' conceiving that the war would though it may not be so palatable to the 
soon be terminated; and some of them hero»*s w ho have been personally engaged 
having expressed their surprise, Mr. i* that war. It may vex them to hear it 
Rurke continued — (t 1 say this long aud asserted, that we owe our victories to the 
sanguinary war ; for such it must be, purse; and the assertion does indeed, 
Durate, ct vosmet rebus st rvate securdis. iseem to justify the plaintive allusion, in 
Let* duraic,' be your motto,” The per- 'the Hampshire Petition, to the new 
severance which that great man recora- / Knights oj, the Bath; for, really, if our 
mended had been uudeviating adopted ; I warlike successes be to be attributed to 
and) never kad the efforts of any state our purse, is seems but just, that those 
been crowned with more complete tri- who filled that purse, should share 
umph. The Right Hon. Gentleman con- in the honours which sire the reward of 
eluded by moving his first Resolution, those victories. The Order of Taxation , 

seems, therefore, to be fully justified ou 

There was nothing ia -the- debate worthy th* assertion of th^se ge ntlemen, aud why 
pf the smallest notice. No one objected should we not have it? — Of the jact > 
to the proposed taxes, as being the means however, I have not the least doubt. I 
of supporting a standing army in tine of have always been of opinion, that 
peace; no one found fault of the intention the taxes of Englaud won the vic- 
to keep up, in time of peace, ail the .war lories; and, indeed, so have the 
taxes except .the property-tax; no one, French always said, i hey, to do them 
)0 short, nor any single word, at a!! in- jus-.iee, acknowledged, Irom the com- 
teresting to auy man, who has a regard menceiacnt of the war with us, that it was 
forthe principle* of our ancient laws and our money that ban them. They used to 
governmeni. —There was nothing but on- call it “ l’ or de Pitt,** Pitts sold ; ahd 
ril; nothing at all, lhat came to any i.i- our present doctrine seems fully totally 
teres ting point. Therefore, l shall cniy with that assertion. Yes, it certainly was 
have to remarkon the pudgct-speech it- the English taxes that overthrew Napo- 
ielf. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer Icon, and that restored Ferdinand the x 
. jtogan by an eulogiutu on the Property- beloved, and the Pope. Talk of the Co *• 

sack* indeed ! They, to b* sure, carried 
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the lar.ces, and the javelins; but what 
urged them? The taxes of England. 
Let this always be clearly understood. 
It was the English money that did the 
thing in Europe, and that would have 
done the thing in America, if the Hert- 
ford Knights could have had their wish. 
In that hemisphere, however, it certainly 
has not been so potent, though, as we 
are told, the taxes of last year were 
greater than ever. In spite of all our 
paying, we have certainly been defeated 
in our attempts on the other side of the 
Atlantic. To the exceediug mortifica- 
tion of every one who really feels for the 
naval renown of England, there is now as 
much boasting about the capture of one 
American Frigate by two English Fri- 
gates as there used to he about our cap- 
turing of a tekde flat , by a fcrce of two 
thirds cl that oi any enemy. Oh, shame ! 

* -It is very natural for us to he glad, 
that one of those terrible Frigates has 
been taken and added to our navy ; 
but, to make a boast of it ? This is the 
vexatious fact. To boast, that two 
of our frigates, foliowed closely by others 
cf our ships, have taken one American 
fncate, is past all bearing. One would 
think, that the very frame of our minds 
fnust have undergone a great change. — 
The most material part of the speech is 
that, in which Mr. Vansittart speaks of 
being ready for a new war . lie docs 
pot seem to imagine, that other nations 
will he ready to go to war as well as we ; 
and he seems to forget, that, if we go to 
war again, there will be no Jacobin cry 
to urge us on ; and that if we attempt our 
blockades, and impressments, and orders 
in council, however just , (for I will have 
no dispute about that) we shall have 
America with, perhaps, a hundred pub- 
lic ships of war, cf all sizes, against us. 
The Chancellor seems to have forgotten 
this fact; yet, a fact it is, and a very 
’ important one too. This danger, the 
greatest that England ever knew, we owe 
to the American war ; a w'ar which I la- 
boured so hard to prevent, and which I 
said would create an American navy . It 
has done that deed, and Iras thereby ren- 
• dered it necessary for us to keep a much 
larger naval force in constant rcadiuess ; 
and, of course has entailed upon us an 

enormous expence. Vic are, it seems, 

to have loans in time of peace . I said 
wc should. My propositions were these: 


The War Taxes must all be continued, 

The freeholders must go unpaid. 

The army mast be disbanded, and the 
pavy reduced to the state of 1786, 

There must be new taxes equal in 
amount to the war taxes, 

on, i 

There must be loans in time of peace. 

A middle course has been pursued. 
Part of the war taxes are to be continued, 
and we are to have loans in time of 
peace, a thing quite unprecedented in 
our history. — But, this is, in fact, of 
no consequence at all to the people. 

It is the employment of the taxes ; the 
power they give to those who rule us ; 
the effect they have in debasing the spi- 
rit and morals of the people ; their ter- 
rible effect upon public liberty ; this is 
the only light, in which it is worth the 
while of any rational man to view the 

taxes. The addition to the assessed 

taxes will produce very little, if the symp? 
toms I have seen are to be judged by. 
Those who kept two horses, will, in one 
half of the cases, keep but one. Ser- 
vants and Dogs will be turned out of 
doors very fast, and chariots and gigs 
will fall in abundance. I do not think, 
that, upon these articles, any addition 
will be raised. The taxes upon hot- 
houses will weigh against the tax upon 
glass ; which will also be diminished by 
a further closing up of windows. — The 
tax upon newspapers will make each 
paper cost in tax fourpepce halfpenny, 
and payment to the news-man, three 
pence.— But, this will produce little, 
though it is so heavy on the article; for 
if one paper out of every seven, is laid 
down in consequence of it, the gain to 
the treasury is nothing at all ; and there 
will be a corresponding falling off in the 
paper tax. Out of the sixpence half- 
penny, which the news-man now receives, 
the Government has already received, | 

I in stamp duty, about 4-pence. This 
| w as pretty well ; but, in fact, it is no 

matter. Mr. Vansittart hinted 

at the dearness of BEER . Will he say, 
that the Government does not now re- 
ceive 3d. three-farthings out of the 6d. 
for which a pot of beer is sold ? My 
ale is not loaded with beir duty, and yet, 
in every quart of it that I drink, I drink 
about two pence halfpenny in tax. In 
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summer time I swallowone penny-farthing 
in tax at almost every draft, exclusive of 
the taxes which reach the barley, through 
the land, the assessed taxes, the lea- 
ther, the salt , the soap, the candles, 
&c. Ac. of the farmer. If I belonged 
to the Company of Brewers, I would 
publish an answer to this “ hint,” and 
would shew “ the labouring classes,” 
in whose behalf the gentleman testified 
so much consideration, how large a part 
of the price of their beer consisted in 
taxes. This would be paying him in 
his own coin. And I would shew, too, 
that those who are able to brew their 
own beer , pay no beer tax, and only a tax 
on the malt , which latter is sufficiently 
heavy, and is, in great part, a war tex 
too; but is now tQ be continued, it seems 
in time of peace. However, it must be 
confessed, that the rabble , who were like 
to squeeze and stiuk to death “ Alexan- 
der the Deliverer/' and “Old Blucher,” 
ought not to grudge to swallow taxes 
in their beer, since it was these taxes, 
which, as w f e are now told, procured 
them the pleasure of seeing and embracing 
those worthy personages:—- If \ou could 
take tbb 'class of persons, oue by one, 
and clearly explain to them whither goes 
the 6d. which they pay foe p*H*f beer, 
what a surprising turn it would give to 
their minds ! Or, if there was an Excise- 
man in each public house, to receive 
from every purchaser tf a pot of beer, 
the government part of the price, that 
would make the mutter delightfully clear. 
Then, and nor till then, should we hear 
these people talking about the tax<*s in a 
rational way. — But, as government arc 
much too w ise to adopt this mode of col- 
lection, we must expect to see such 
“ hints* as that of Mr.Vansittart received 
with great gratitude. How he must have 
laughed to himself w hen he conceived 
the notion of throwing out such a hint! 
Of stepping in between the makers and 
drinkers of beer! What a sight to see! A 
nation so besotted as receive this as an 
act of jai'vurzt the hands of the govern- 
ment; and the impudent hirelings of the 
press have the profligacy to say, that the 
public arc indebted to the minister for 
having lowered the price of this neces- 
sary of life ! 1 do believe, that it is hnpos 
•ibie to produce a similar instance of na- 
tional dviusum. 


[24<J 

Cheap Corn/' 

Mr. Cobbktt. — Pardon an intruder, 
more especially one who sets his l\w 
against all that has been said or writien 
on this subject. It appears* to him, 
according to the old and vulgar proverb, 
that you have all got the wrong sow by 
the ear. Each writer and speaker seems 
to vie w ith his neighbour w hich shall best 
elude the true statement of the case. 
The one affirms, that by keeping the 
bread deai', the poor will be belter fed. 
Another says, that agriculture wants en- 
couragement, at the expense of the ma- 
nufacturer and the poof labourer. Some 
have asserted that the arable part of tli,e 
country is small compared to the popu- 
lation. Others state, that the newly en- 
closed lands had been very expensive to 
those who have obtained them. Honest 
folks ! They then have robbed the poor 
of their patrimony, without profit to 
tlietnseivcs ; nav with a certain loss. But 
there has been, as yet, only one of them 
honest enough to hint at the real cause 
of the evil. He is made to say, that lie 
himself w as in possesion of an estate 
which formerly rented at six hundred a 
year . A short time lince tb* lemse ex- 
pired, and it was let at double the 
mount. Here then, Mr. Cobbett, is the 
mystery explained. These gentlemen have 
each more than doubled their income by 
rack-renting 1 their tenants, who now look 
to their landlord for support, and the 
decision is left to those very men, who 
by their rapacity gave birth to the com- 
plaint, that the farmer cannot nflord to* 
grow cheap corn. No more can they, 

as they note live. Another trifling 

cause, entirely overlooked, or carefully 
concealed, is the consolidation of a uum- 
her of small farms into one large oue — 
extremely convenient, to be sure, for the 
landholder, and very profitable to the 
rich farmer — The oue receives his rent 
with less trouble from an individual in 
affluence, than from a number of poor 
tenants who may depend for their profits 
solely on their industry, end not, like the 
rich tenant, on the, success of speculation. 
— To be convinced of the truth of this, 
let the reader travel the kingdom round. 
He will soon learn; that the little farms 
are consolidated into one great farm, and 
that the little farmers have, in conse- 
quence, cither left the eouutrv, or now 
work (perhaps on what was once their 
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own farms) as . day labourers. Let him 
next step into one of these large farm 
bouses ; he will no longer seethe limner’s 
daughters, Madge or Dolly, feeding the 
pigs, fetching in the cows, milking them, 
of churning or making cheese, while the 
pld mother and grandmother are teaching 
the younger branches to knit coarse yam 
stockings for feather , and brothers, and 
listen — No, no: he will find the young 
ladies in a back parlour, playing upon 
the forte piano, drawing or embroidering, 
perhaps making themselves up Hew caps 
or dresses to appear in at'the next county 
bail. The old mare with a pillion is also 
discarded for a gig, chaise, or curricle ; 
tod the young gentleman , the farmer's 
aon, instead of thick high shoes well 
studded with hobnails, with a smock 
frock, and carters whip on his shoulder, 
now sports his military-cut-upper-coat of 
superfine, lined with silk, his Wellington 
boots, his jemmy rattan, and his bit of blood 
—The ox cheek and leg of beef, and suet 
dumplin of ancient times, have given 
iay to Modern Delicacies; and if one 
ff the Misses happens to T)e remarkably 
potable, it is possible she may superin- 
tend the Pastry, the Jellies, the Blanc- 
mange, &c. &c. can such Farmers 
1 fiord to grow cheap Com ? 

But the Taxes— true; but Gentlemen 
Landholders, how came these taxes? 
Vow Gentlemen Landholders, have the 
exclusive privilege of sittiifg in Parlia- 
ment : You have consented to these 
'Taxes. — Did you represent the Land 
or the Inhabitants! If it was the inha- 
bitahts, have you done them justice? 
What advantage, what compensation, 
have they received, or aie they to receive 
from these taxes ?— Speak out:— have 
these taxes of your own imposing, have 
they not been to your own profit?— Pay 
them then yourselves, after consolidating 
all the land of the country in your own 
bands— all the wealth in your own pock- 
ets. Is it not a nefarious attempt to 

make the poor, those who have not one 
foot of land— those who live by labour 
and industry, those w hom one week’s sick- 
ness sends to the work-house, those who 
toil all day that you may game and revel 
all night, those who are Ihc bulk of the 
nation, and, we may add, the least vicious 
of any— Startle not. Gentlemen : — it is 
truth that guides my pen— b it not a ne- 
farious attempt to make such men eat 
dear bread? If sacrifice* are to be made. 


make them yourselves. Lower your 
rents. Divide your large farms into 
small ones. Encourage the little farmer's 
industry. Pay the major part of the 
taxes yourselves, as you alone have bene- 
fit ted by their imposition. Let the pub- 
lic eat cheap bread. Retrench all your 
own unnecessary expenses, and throw 
(he savings into the public purse. 

Aristides. 

Mr Cobbett. — As I gm a Farmer, 
I wish to say, how much I approve of 
your remarks upoq the Com Bill. No- 
thing can be more correct than your 
views of this subject. It is not the 
farmer wlto wants a Corn Law, but the 
Government , that it may be able to 
raise taxes, which are tp support a 
standing army , and a system of bribery 
and corruption . Rut as we do not want 
a standing army in time of peace with 
all tl|e world, and as we do not want 
a system of corruptipn, at any time, 
so taxes ought not to be raised fpr these 
unconstitutional purposes. It is against 
the taxes then that the farmers should 
meet to petition, and at the same time 
should connect with their petitions a 
reform in the representation, the want of 
w hich, has been, and still is the cause of 
all our grievances civil and religious. I do 
not wish to repeat what you have already 
said so often and so well upon this sub- 
ject, You have shewn that we can do 
with less taxes, and without loans, 
and without Com Bills. And I be- 
lieve it to be the real interest of every 
farmer, to oppose instead of supporting 
a Corn Bill. Your’s, &c. 

G. G. Fobdham. 

Feb . 20. 1815. 

P. S. In your last Register you ob- 
serve, that if any addition is made to 
your assessed taxes, you shall only keep 
one good horse and five or six dogs, 
as being necessaries of life . I cannot 
comprehend how the six dogs are neces- 
cessaries of life, unless you intend to 
put them to plough to save the horse tax. 


Legion of Honour. 

Sir, — I am a good deal astonished at 
the extraordinary defence of the New 
Legion of Honour, which your corr 
ipondent, P. C. has thought proper to 
Intake in your last number. He considers 
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that body as having been most cruelly 
attacked, by the name of Major General 
Digby Hamilton having’ been added to 
the list of its most respectable members. 

P. C. states this not to be the case, but 
he himself confesses that the Major Ge- 
neral did apply for admission ; there- 
fore, at least, there was certainly some 
foundation for the report. P. C. very sa 
tirirally compares the Major General’s 
claims* to those of the Under City Mar- 
shall, Mr. Nalder, on the ground of 44 ser- 
*« vi Ices.” Now, Sir, I beg leave to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that there are various 
sorts of 44 services” for which this “ deco - 
14 ration ” is bestowed: — there are military 
unices, diplomatic services , pen and ink 
services, Horse Guards services , back door 
services, negotiation services, procuration 
unices, cum multiis aliis, too numerous 
to mention ; so that the worthy Major 
General may have very eminently distin- 
guished himself 44 in his way,” and may 
have as good a title to the 44 decoration ” 
as the Duke of Wellington himself. The 
Dram Boy, is, in his line, a great warrior; 
and 1 have no doubt, that the Major 
General could unfold as brilliant a list of 
achievements in his escutcheon, as any 
one of the “ Knights Grand Crosses ” of 
the Order. Every man in his vocation: 
The Major General has not been a war 
man; he has laboured peaceably at home, 
and has dona wonders l For, as your 
correspondent observes, he contrives to 
continue 44 on, permanent pay,’ 9 with 44 tern- 
" porartf' rank. I am sorry, however, 
Sir, to be obliged to inform you, that I 
have heard, front unquestionable autho- 
rity, that it is the intention of one of 
those most awful 44 Jacobins” Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Ponsonby, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, or some other of the “ vile crew,” to 
object to the Continuance' of the tempora- 
ry rank Major General's 44 permanent ” 
Corps. How cruel this will be! Poor 
man ! to deprive him of the sweet little 
4 country box at Croydon Barracks, and of 
the little comforts of coals, candles, hay, 
straw > afcd corn; to say nothing of his 
nice gardpn, and farm yard, and of the 
convenience of bringing up all these 
“ comforts' ' to Cleveland Row, in a co- 
vered waggon, drawn by four horses ! 
Surely Mr. Whitbread could not be so 
tnul as to begrudge the 44 Major General” 
these trifling enjoyments, particularly 
when they do not cost the country more 
than two or three hundred thousand. 
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pounds a year ? But so it is, I fear; and 
the poor Major General will of course, 
be obliged to put down his carriages, and 
to lose his coachmen and footmen and 
their pretty pink liveries, who, of course, 
if the 44 Royal Waggon Train " is dis- 
banded as is expected, these servants, 
being 44 Royal Waggoners,” w ill be dis- 
charged from * the public service ; and if 
kept ip the Ma jor General’s sc rvtce , must 
be so at his ow'n expense. You reformers 
arc sad men, Mr. Cobbett? What a deal 
of raisclfef you are about to entail upon 
this valuable officer,by your meanness in 
thinking of a few' hundreds of thousands 
of pounds 1 I know', in your way, paltry 
you will be calculating how many fami- 
lies might be supported by the pay and al- 
lowances, seen and unseen, allowed and not 
allowed, permitetd and not permitted, but 
possessed by the Major General ;and will 
ask, in your impertinent manner, what he 
does, or has done, to deserve such ample 
reward, while so many very meritorious 
officers without arms or legs, Arc. Ac. Arc. 
afe sent to cultiv ate their health in whole- 
some retirement, in Wales and the High- 
lands of Scotland, w here alone their little 
pittance can provide them with potatoes 
and small beer. But, Sir, your corre- 
spondent, P. C. w ho dates his Letter from 
the Horse Guards, and of whose identity 
I can give a shrewd guess, can, if be 
pleases, unfold the w hole story, ami shew 
you that tiie “Major General” has 
claims, which can net be disputed. If I 
am wrong, l call upon him to put me 
right ; and I am sure your candour and 
love of truth is too great not to give in- 
sertion to whatever explanation he mav 
think fit to make. That lie will do which 
forthwith is the earnest wish of your sin- 
cere and fervent admirer, 

FnrLQ Civis, 


On Religious Persecution, 

LETTER VII. 

u Remember that the disorders of the Sool are no 
41 to be cured by force and violence/* 

Cardinal de Camus . — Pastoral Instruction*. 1688. 

Conlinuul from page 217* 

*Our Prince (acting for bis father) 
is the sovereign head of the church, 
or state religion 'of this country, and 
44 Defender of the Faith. ” This 
faith is a branch of a system -called 
Christian, from the name pi* its founder. 
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and first instituted, as the almanacks 
tell us, about 1815 years ago. 

W hatever might have been the opin- 
ion' of ti'e early professors of this reli- 
gion, \vt_ at the present clay, that is, the 
great bulk of Christians in this country, 
believe, that the great Author of Nature, 
in order to redeem his creatures from a 
portion of the disgrace entailed upon 
them, ia consequence of their first pa- 
rents eating some fruit from a forbidden 
tree, he begot, in a supernatural manner, 
a son upon the body of a young woman, 
who was betrothed to an old man. That 
this immaculate conception was brought 
about by the instrumentality of the Holy 
Gho^t/an incorporeal spiritual personage, 
sometimes represented as appearing in 
the shape of a Dove, and sometimes in 
various other forms. We believe also 
in a doctrine called the Trinity, said to 
have been established about the third 
centuryofCIiristianity,whichrepresentsthe 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to 
partake equally of divinity, and, in fact, 
to be three Gods and one God at the 
same time ; three in one, and one com- 
posing three, and yet not one God but 
three, and not three separate Gods but 
one. It is true, our enemies ridicule this 
ineffable mystery of our holy religion, but 
we implicitly believe it, though so inscru- 
table that we cannot comprehend it It 
, must also be recollected, that we believe 
our Saviour Jesus Christ to have been 
the promised Messiah mentioned in the 
ancient traditions and prophecies of the 
Jews, who, when he came, was to bring 
about such wonderful things that the 
earth was to be a sort of paradise. The 
Jews will not agree to this. They say 
that our Messiah was executed without 
having accomplished what yvas predicted 
of him ; that we misrepresent their scrip- 
tures, and contrive, by means of forged 
genealogies, and other insidious arts, to 
graft otir system on theirs to give it a bet- 
ter foundation : but we, as Christians, 
consider them mistaken, and give no 
credit to aspersions so injurious to our 
holy faith* 

These being some of the leading points 
of our religion, and indeed being the 
very foundation stones upon which the 
superstructure is reared, does it not be- 
hove us to be particularly cautious how 
we meddle with the mission and the doc- 
trines of Mrs. Southcottl — Sucli Chris- 
tiaiu as many, or most of the sects who 
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flourished in the early ages of the Gospel 
dispensation, may, with perfect consis- 
tency, despise the pretensions of Johanna , 
because they reject the miraculous con- 
ception of Maty, the divinity of Jesus, 
and the sublime mystery of the Trinity ; 
but we, who stake our salvation upon 
our faith in these things, cannot consist- 
ently, or without great danger to our holy 
religion, appear hostile to the opinions 
of this new sect. — If these Millenarians 
had denied any part of our sacred wri- 
tings, and proved some characters, which 
we greatly admire, to be bad ones ; if 
they had abused our church, reviled its 
ministry, or breathed a spirit of Jaco»- 
binisin, we might then have found some 
pretext for persecuting them with all the 
fury of religious monsters just let loose 
from bell • but, on the contrary, they ad- 
mit the whole of our Scriptures to be 
true , and, so far from disrespecting the 
State Religion, they read the whole of its 
forms in their Meetings. — Now the didU 
eulty we laboured uuder in opposing 
their system was this, that we admit 
all things to be possible with God, that 
the ways of providence are often dark 
and mysterious, and that he does not 
consult either ourselves or our under- 
standings in the government of the uni- 
verse, or the means he shall use to carry 
his designs into execution ; all this we 
acknowledge when we give him the attri- 
bute of •• Omnipotence." Is it not pab 
pahle then, that by doubting the super- 
natural pregnancy of Mrs. Southcott , 
and hastily determining it to be impossible, 
we called in question the power of the 
Almighty ? Was not her ease strictly 
analagous td that of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, whom the Catholics always honor 
with the appellation of “ Mother of 
God V W e own that the Lord has 
worked hundreds and thousands of 
Miracles, and are pigmies like us to say 
when lie shall cease to work them ? If 
this would have ueen a greater Miracle 
than the birth of Christ, might it not be 
more necessary, at a period like this, 
when, instead of the ignorant idolatry 
of those days, the earth is over-run with 
an enlightened infidelity, and when, in 
fact, the progress of knowledge has only 
facilitated the march of materialism ana 
scepticism ? But where can he the dif- 
ference to the Almighty? — Is he not 
as capable of commanding an aged vir- 
gin to bring forth, without oonnecjio« 
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with mail, as hd was a young woman ? 
Has the period of 1800 years, diminished 
his strength, or is he a man that he 
should have grown imbecile through age? 
—How often do we call the Jews a set of 
hard hearted and blood thirsty villains 
foruot believing what took place in their 
own day, but executing the Son of God 
as an impostor. Every impartial person 
must acknowledge, that the great bulk 
of the English place themselves just in 
the same situation as the Jews, when 
they ridiculed the Prophetess, and would 
hare persecuted her if our Prince had 
kea as weak as Pontius Pilate , and had 
yielded to their senseless murder brea- 
thing clamour. It would have been much 
more becoming in such insignificant 
animals as we are, to have waited with 
patient submission to* the Decrees of 
Heaven, and not presumptuously attempt 
to scan the ways of providence by 
judging and determining before the ap- 
pointed time. We called these people 
superstitious, weak, and stupid, for cre- 
diting that which was not more wonder- 
ful than what we firmly believe, though 
it took place near 2000 years since, and 
is handed down to ns by tradition, thro' 
the dark ages and a variety of mediums 
mbicb we often take a pleasure iu pro- 
ving to be suspicious. Docs not all this 
open a door to the scoffs and jeers of 
Infidels? Does it not give them a glo- 
rious opportunity of making our foolish 
conduct in this respect, a powerful en- 
gine wherewith to strike at the very' 
root of our holy religion, by shewing us 
how easily we can see the errors and 
absurdities of others, and wonder at their 
being so besotted, when, if we were ca- 
pable of asking ourselves a few close 
questions, we might perhaps find that 
were cherishing in our own minds dog- 
mas equally repugnant to common sense. 
Our prince is aware, that if the discus- 
sion of these topias had been pushed still 
further by the misguided zeal of religious 
persecution, it would give scope to a 
thousand such illnatured observations 
and inferences as* those I have just men- 
tioned ; therefore I look up to him with 
veneration* as an experienced Father, 
whose judgement is not blinded by his 
affection for his children, but who has 
the resolution to deny such of their re- 
Quests as his superior knowledge, and 
wresigjit, convinces him will militate 
igaixnt their happiness. 


How often have 1 heard persons ex- 
claim “ i wonder how any one can be so 
credulous as to. be lead away bv that 
woman.** — In the same manner I have 
heard a gaping clown, when staring at 
the lofty fabric of St. Paul, express his 
astonishment, that human ingenuity couid 
plan and erect so stupendous a pile ; but 
the skilful architect views it with far less 
amazement, because he knows the prin- 
ciples upon which the temple was de- 
signed, and the means by which that 
design was carried into execution, and 
could himself, perhaps, raise as grand 
a structure, if he had the same opportu- 
nity of displaying his abilities. — Docs 
not this prove, that all our wonder arises 
from our ignorance, and that the only 
reason w hy we ?re surprised at the w eak- 
ness of the Southcotcrians is, that we are 
unacquainted with the theory of the hu- 
man mind in general, and with our own 
faculties in particular? If we were ca- 
pable of divesting ourselves of tire pre- 
judices of education, the trammels of 
superstition, and ail the shackles which 
surrounding circumstances impose upon 
us ; if we could dissect our bruiu, ana- 
lyse our ideas, and make an inventory of 
our knowledge, we should Had the por- 
tion of it obtained by thinking, examin- 
ing, and judging for our elves, so small 
as hardly to be discernible in the mass 
of rubbish that we have received with- 
out investigation, from our nurse, our 
schoolmaster, and our priest. — *1 he in- 
struction we imbibed from these, wa& 
consults ed as the dictates of truth and 
reason by our infantine capacities. We 
grow up in reverence of what we have 
learned from parents, elders, and supe- 
riors, falsely conceiving it the result of 
our own conviction, and, whether right 
or wrong, becoming more obstinately 
bigotted to it the longer we continue it. 
Our self love, pride, and vanity, prompt 
us to attach a peculiar importance to our 
own opinions, and to attribute them to 
our judgment and discrimination, or to 
any cause but that of chance, or accident, 
which threw us in the way of the educa- 
tion w'e have received, whether good or 
bad. To set our knowledge of, or our 
fonduess for, particular dogmas to their 
account, instead of to our own election, is 
not sufficiently ff altering to human na- 
ture. Is it then to Le wondered at that 
the more ignorant we are, the more ob- 
stinate we shall be in adhering to a :ij 
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ridiculous notion we may have embraced? 
And is it not. evident, that the proper 
reason the bulk of mankind might ' to 
assign for their profession of a particular 
religion is, that I am a good Mahom- 
inetan, because I was born at Constanta-' 
nople, and a true Christian, because 1 
was born at London ? — When we reflect 
upon the history of man, can we be sur- 
prised ht any thing he does under the 
influence of religion ? — There is no prin- 
ciple so powerful over the human mind 
as superstition, when enforced and di- 
rected by a Priest. It is quite immaterial 
whether it is the worship of the most 
hideous idol to which the poor benighted 
Indian bows the kn:*e,or f he more ration- 
al adoration of a Sopieme Being, as the 
Author of Nature. — Their effects will be 
the same wherever a Priesthood have the 
liberty of modifying them to answer their 
own interested purposes — Let us then 
be moderate and charitable, and avoid 
exposing our shallow knowledge of self, 
by abusing others, even if they should 
be in error. But God forbid that 1 
should say they are because they see 
more' in my ‘Bible than 1 have been 
taught to see. Is every other science 
to be extended and improved, and 
not that of religion? — The Jews never 
discovered that our system was predicted 
iu their books and will not believe it to | 
this day. The language of oracles and 
prophecies has never been direct and 
perspicuous, but, on the contrary, dark 
and mysterious. The fertile imagination 
of St. Aitgustine could sec the w hole of 
the New Testament in the Old : he dis- 
covered t hut even the piece of red rag 
held out as a signal by a harlot, was 
typical of the blood of oitr blessed Sa- 
viour, and the two wives cf Abraham 
meant the synagogue and the catholic 
church. We protestants, m our expo- 
sitions, 'make the ntan of sin to bc-fhe 
pope, theltornish religion antichrist *cn; 
and the Yu ore enlightened Southed trians 
£au see still farther than us. They find 
that Jestts went off without making the 
earth a paradise as was promised, and 
quote passages from scripture to prove 
his second coming in the child ShiLoh, 
to fulfil wbat he left undone. Hundreds 
'have oondemntd the prophetess with- 
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out having read her works, or examin- 
ed the passages in - holy w rit upoil 
which she rested her divine mission. 

I have that zeal and ^enthusiasm in the 
cause of truth, that I will make no scru- 
ple in declaring my opinion on this case, 
even though I should be thought it j 
Southeoteriau in disguise, and be loaded 
w ith every species of opprobrium. I d 0 
roundly assert, without the fear of 
contradiction, that the texts selected 
by Mrs. Southcott for the illustration 
of her doctrines, are as pointed and as 
applicable as any of those upon whicli 
we ground the Christian system. To 
those who say that her death proved 
the fallacy of her scheme, and her fol- 
lowers will no longer exist as a sect, 
it is answered that her disciples know 
the Almighty has changed bis mind be- 
fore ; he had repented that he had made 
man, that he called Jesus ‘Christ to hea- 
ven before lie had caused the Lion and 
the Lamb to lay down together, and 
the land to flow with milk and honey; 
and may he not, say the true believer*, 
have some wise and mysterious end id 
view in taking the hoiy prophetess to 
him self, without blessing us with iht 
Shiloh. Perhaps the crying sins of this 
great Babylon bave offended him. But 
be this as it may, whatever is, is right; 
it. is all for the best, and must at last 
work together for good. Let ns then 
cordially unite in offering up those sen- 
timents of praise, which are the emana- . 
tion of a true and loyal heart, to out 
good and gracious Prince Regent, for bit 
mild and generous conduct towards tiffs 
new sect of Christians, which, I bav* 
no doubt will flourish to the end of time’; 
it being itiy most serio'us persuasion, 
that, according to critical evidence, this 
system and our own only holy and in- 
fallible faith must stand or fall together 

EffKASMVs Perkins, 

' 1 I 

London , Fct. 17, 1815.- * 


The American Documents t o .5$ contmud 
v in the next Number. 
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DELIVERANCE OF SPAIN. 


The following Reflections place in 
E clear right the Changes, which have 
taken place in Spain, since the return of 
Ferdinand, the beloved, in consequence 
of the Deliverance of that country. For 
my part, I have very little feeling for 
those, who endeavoured to restore him. 
They well knew him and his family ; 
they well knew the Sbrt of government 
which they bad under that family; they 
had no reason to expect better govern- 
ment than before $ they wrote and fought 
for him ; they have him ; and much good 
may be do them. There, were many per- 
sons, of whom 1 was one, who did not 
wish • to see Europe under the sway of 
Napoleon, but who feared, that his be- 
ing overthrown would produce >evil, by 
replacing all the nations ofEurope under 
their old masters, with a despotism, .on 
the part of the latter, to ode the people I 
kith 4 rod of iron. As to supposing, as 
some men did, that the old families would 
be more mild in their goveriiment than 
formerly; that the lesson, as it was called, 
ivould make them gentle in future, and 
•How their peopleprore liberty than they 
eqjoyed before, nothing could, it ap- 
peared to me, Ue more foolish nothing 
more opposite to the general practice of 


daresay, it will be pursued, all. over Eu- 
rope. Napoleon put down the Inquisi- 
tion and drove out the .Monks* .Those 
who now suffer from hayiqg fought atfl 
wrote against Napojeon.and for Ferdi- 
nand must take the fruit of their exertions 
for their pains. $pain is Delivered ; • w* 
were, as we jay, her, Deliverers. T will 
pity no one, who was for the >De/i«*v 
once, andwhoyot fmwp/mnj qf its congm 
quences. 

REFLECTIONS 

Onhhe PdUticvl Changes which h ovrUbm 1 
place in Spain since 'the return ofjtynl 
dinand . > 

My object in presenting these rejec- 
tions to the public, is to throw soma 
light on a subject of the greatest import* 
since to the tranquillity of Eqrqpfr 
My homage is due only to justice 
tp virtue, For m whatever country or in-* 
dividual they may be found, the friend pf 
liberty must honour and respect them* 
Wishing to divest myself of all national 
and party spirit, which never foil to blind 
the e)es of those who are under their icr 
fluence, 1 will express with the utmost 
frankness, my ideas on events of such 
importance as those which have iatal/ 
happened in Spain, and which, in ny 


VMtfhd’. Who, as I once before asked, lopmion, have not yet been considered ha 
Jpl^Baj cattle or sheep which break over , their true light. Fqr this purpose I will 


or through his fences, lower or weaken the 
fences upon bringing back the dock or the 
herd? Does a horse break bis haltcrl We 

C t a chain in its stead. I bavea gang of 
ping Mares and Colts, which have 
broken out, several times this winter, 
from rough pasture into my meadows and 
Helds, allured by the sight of better 
living. What have I done? Have I 

f itted them and caressed them ? Have 
given them a greater and fhriher range ? 
ftot I, faith 1 1 have sought out the places 
•f their escape ; and having driven them 
lack, have constantly redoubled the bar- 
rier; am) have, at last, made it impos- 
sible for them to get out with their lives, 
ftfdknuftd is pursuing my plan, and, I 


give a brief historical recapitulation of 
them, without which it will be unjppisiblt 
to form a just opiuion of their origin and 
future consequences. 

The Spanish Nation, invaded by Na* 
poleon and deserted by Ferdinand in * 
way, if not the most criminal, at least t bp 
most impolitic, nobly resisted so unjust 
an Aggression. That this desertion was 
contrary to the wish of the Spaniard*, j* 
evident from the means taken by the peo- 
ple of Viltoria to hinder his Misjudged 
journey, for they unharnessed Jus nan- 
riage> notwithstanding fais utmost remon- 
strances, and those of his stupid advises* 
and followers. In order to oppose th# 
most effect usd resistance to the invmuog 
l 
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of Napoleon, the people appointed new 
authorities, because the former were cor- 
rupted or intimidated by the orders oi 
Ferdinand himself; and as such, unwil- 
ling.to resist the yoke that was about to 
be imposed on them by the conqueror. 
All the authorities, established during this 

K riod of the revolution, were recognized 
England and by all the other powers 
of Europe, who*dared to dppfose the arms 
of Napoleon, and they shew ed not the 
least hesitation to form 'treaties of alliance 
and friendship With them. In short, to 
doubt the legality of the new Spanish 
Government, would be to eondemn a re- 
volution, more generally approved than 
any one of which we have any example. 
Nothing could more' strongly prove the 
legitimacy of the government, than the 
elections for representatives which took 
place in all the provinces unoccupied by 
the enemy, tnd among the individuals of 

S oae that were, who met at Cadiz, then 
e capital of the Spanish Empire, in 
order to form the extraordinary > Cortex ; 
an assembly which the government of this 
country, by its agent the Marquis of 
Wellesley, wisely promoted, knowing that 
the Spaniards could make no progress in 
defending their iudepeudence, without, 
procuring at the same time their inteffi*l; 
liberty. This assembly, notwithstanding 
the desertion of Ferdinand and bis base 
acts of submission, as those of soliciting 
to be adopted a son of Napoleon, aud 
asking him the command pf a division in 
his armies for his brother Charles, while 
Spain was suffering under every sacrifice 
to redeem him from captivity, decreed 
that he was their King, that a Regency 
should be appointed iu bis room, but that 
on his return he should not be recognized 
till he had sworn to the Constitution in 
the bosom of the Cortez, and that any 
act or treaty he might make, should be 
null and void, till the said condition 
should be performed. The Extraordinary 
Cortez ordered the Constitution to be 
transmitted to aH the Allied Powers, and 
by whom the different Regencies were 
recognized as legitimate, Napoleon 
pressed by the entrance of the AHies into 
France, sought to diminish the number 
. of liis enemies and increase that of bis 
friends : as he well knew the meanuess 
and baseness of Ferdinand, he took care 
to make fern an al]y>of liis own, aud the 
Hfe! defending bis 
followed that 



monstrous phenomenon, the Treaty of 
Valency, a treaty so shameful and inde- 
cent, that Ferdinand himself, in order to 
hide the ignominy of it, pretended that 
lie bad no other intention than to outwit 
Bouaparte : (see the puerile and ridicu* 
Lous Pamphlet of the Canon Escoiquiz, a 
worthy -companion of Ferdinand, and his 
counsellor in making the above treaty) 
as if following Bonaparte on his throne, 
he who had so often degraded himself by 
submission, was now hold enough not to 
fulfil the stipulations, or as if foreseeing 
his fall, he would have given the world 
sufficient ground to suspect his veracity, 
merely to anticipate his freedom by 15 
days, if that life can be called freedom 
w hich is spent among nuns, in passing, 
from convent to convent. 

In order to guard against the effects of 
so shameful a treaty, in which Ferdinand 
bound bimself without delay, to restore, 
•to Bonaparte all the prisquers made .by 
the Spaniards, which were either in thq 
Peninsula, England, or America, and to 
cause those English troops w ho were then 
fighting so gloriously for his personal 
liberty, to evacuate dpain, the ordinary 
Cortez issaed the decree of the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, 1814, to aunuii the said convention. 
The decree was immediately trans- 
mitted to all the Spanish authorities,, 
aud to Lord Wellington, who, nominated 
by the Cortez generalissimo of the Spa- 
nish Armies, w as, above all other persons, 
responsible for its being complied with ; 
because, by a charge of such importance, 
the safety and defence of the Cortez, and 
even the national liberty, were committed 
to his care, and the representatives of 
the Spanish people bad shewn themselves 
Satisfied with this. confidence, inasmuch 
as they had honoured him with titles^ 
estates and distinctions. The decree 
was also communicated to the English 
Ambassador, and by means of the Spa- 
nish Ambassadors, to all the Allied Pow- 
ers ; they all, as w ell as Lord Wellington, 
expressed themselves satisfied with a de- 
cree so honorable to the representatives 
who had issued it, as well as useful to the 
powers who were interested in the* inde- 
pendence of Europe. Aud how could it 
be otherwise, when they saw themselves 
freed from so shameful a,nd dangerous & 
compromise, as that of furnishing Napo- 
leon w ith a numerous aud warlike , aryiy, 
diminishing number of his efrcmigl 
and increasing that of his allies, coiqg 
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felling Lord Wellington Either to retire 
from *he Peninsula or to light with that 
▼cry Spanish army then Under his com- 
mand, and the united forces of ,Soult and 
Suvhet ? On the 20th of March, after 
bavin* secretly ratified the Treaty of 
Valency, Ferdinand arrived on the fron- 
tiers of Spain. Napoleon was deprived 
of his throne ou the 6th of A pril, a nd Fer- 
dinand stopping at Valencia, where Sfe’ 
received the foreign Ambassadors, Gene- 1 
-rals and Chiefs of a faction hostile to the 
Cortex, without the nation having ex- 
pressed any determination contmry t< 
that which it bad sworn to follow, Fer- 
-dinaod having concerted his Hcbeme, 
and provided the means for its execution, 
on the 4th of May, published that fatal 
decree for the destruction of that com- 
pact, by which the nation had granted 
him the Crown. Not satisfied with the 
sacrifices which the people had volun 
tarily undergone in order to secure him a 
throne, more honorable than that which 
• lie had lost both bv desertion and by his 
resignation, prepossessed with the Idea 
that he owed every thing to heaven, and 
nothing to men, and educated in ideas 
which made him wish to reign only over ! 
slaves t after having formed a party from 
among those who were stained with the 
foul crime of having all more or less con- 
tributed to support the throne of Joseph, 
be declared for the extermination of all 
those who hud shewn the smallest dispo- 
sition to unite the interests of the throne 
- to Hint* of the people; thus giving an 
example, not only of the most complete 
incapacity, and the basest malevolence, 
but of t|ie most monstrous and horrible 
ingratitude. Like all -tyrants in similar 
circumstances, his first means of ven- 
geance were the imprisonment of aU 
those 4istdfected to his government, the 
destruction of the freedom * of the press, , 
in onfer to conceal the atrocity of his 
conduct, and represent things as suited 
bis purpose, promising the people a sem- 
blance t>f future freedom, the more ef- 
fectually to dazzle their eyes, and those 
of all Europe, impudently pretending 
that behad published to the Cortez the 
Oct of their dissolution, at a time when 
their principal members were shut up in 
gtp*rate prisons without communication, 
(laving taken these measures, a division 
of ten thousand men, whose van guard j 
eras -commanded by. General Whitting- 
was sept fcom. Valehcia tp. Madrid, 


!*» 

to assist in making prisoners tlie regents 
and the members of the Cortez, and ito 
execute the other orders of FerdimrkL 
It is lamentable to reflect that *wch a 
commission was executed -by aa officer 
bora in a free country ; such a dommis- 
siop he ought to have disdained to ad* 
cept; and he accepted it ho doubt with 
a view to that command which he after* 
wards received froin Ferdinand. * IChes* 
fitet s being established, 1 conceive H is 
allowable to make such reflection# 1 as 
naturally arise on these great political 
changes in Spain, on the violent means 
by which Ferdinand has been raised to 
an empire above that of tfie law, as well 
as on the injustice with which the Spa* 
nish nation is censured for Submitting to 
so detectable a despotism, without consi- 
dering the difficulty of getting rid of a 
yoke once imposed, nor of the maujr 
circumstances which have compiled ir 
gainst Spanish liberty. 

It is not my intention to tnake all thb 
reflections on the subject that might be 
expected from a historian ; the limits of 
a pamphlet will not allow it; a few re- 
marks will be sufficient to throw light on 
this business, and my principal intention 
is to place it in a point of view in which 
it may be duly exaniined and appreciated 
[ by others. I forbear to agitate the ques- 
tion, whether the legitimacy of the Spa- 
nish Government being acknowledged by 
other nations, they oughf to acknowledge 
Ferdinand, in opposition to the eoitstitu- 
tion sanctioned by the represent fives 
of Spain. 1 will Content myself with 
saying, that if this is answered in the 
affirmative, it wilbgo sosfcr as to shake the 
throne of every sovereign in Europe, and 
give room to perpetual convulsions. Pep* 
haps, in order to confound the Spanish 
constitution with the recognition of 
Ferdinand, -they will sdf that no nation, 
has a right to interfere with the inter* 
nal government of another. But this.j& 
not the matter under consideration# 
Without meddling with the Spanish 
constitution, they bad no right to ac- 
knbwledge Ferdinand till he had been ace 
knowiedged by theSpamth Nation, unless 
they will maintain that a monarch be ini 
acknowledged to day under one state qjr 
circumstances, and these circumstances, 
remaining the same, he may be adknovv* 
lodged tO'Xaorrp'w in.a bgbt totally differ* 
f ent. For other, nations to. hatr* alknebr* 
tedded, Fardma^d at so uosaarpnabHr * 
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period, is doubtless to interfere with the Could then the foieiga Ambassadors, t i 
internal government of Spain, portico- Napoleon had not been deposed and 
Imy as the nation had declared by its Ferdinand had not sworn to the coast? 
Monts at foreign courts that he should tution, have acknowledged himl If 
notJbe considered as king till he had they had, they would ;bave been traitors 
accepted the constitution, and not to to their country, inasmuch as contrary 
Jiave Acknowledged him, was by no to that wliich was determined ana — - 
Jneansf to guarantee that constitution, stipulated by a friendly Nation, they 
And where would be tbe security for would have recognized an ally of tlie 
the .liberty of any nation, if others have enemy an illegitimate King, and whom, 
tbs kght of acknowledging for its chief by such an acknowledgment, they would 
binf whom the laws have not acknow- have converted into an enemy of his 
letRcd? Another proof of the injury country. If then the deposition of Na- 
wmch has arisen from this acknowledge poleon did not constitute the rijfbt 
Bent, i s that Ferdinand makes use of it Ferdinand, and if it had not happened, 
as an irrefragable testimony of his right, the foreign Ambassadors would not have 
Sea the horrible declaration of the 28th acknowledged Ferdinand till be had com- 
.of August, issued by tbe sanguinary plied with the conditions of the Cortez. 
Villavicencio, than Captain Geueral of By what title can they recognize him, 
Cadiz. uow that Napoleon is dethroned, and 

J will next pass to the observations Ferdinand lias not sworn to tbe consli- 
which arise from the Decree of the tution ? Perhaps it may be said that the 
Cortez, on the 2d of February, 1814, Spanish Nation has recognized him, and 
since, altho’ they partly belong to the therefore other nations ought to do the 
discussion which 1 have purposely omit- tame. To this I will answer, that no 
ted, they contain matter less difficult, act or document of the Nation can be 
and this in a manner less delicate. — The produced to prove it; a truth of which 
Cortez might have consented to the no one can doubt, when it is remembered 
Treaty of Valencey, leaving as it was the that Ferdinand destroyed the constitu- 
liberty of the Spanish People, since tiou before his entry into Madrid. 1 will 
Buonaparte, no doubt, on consideration answer also, that the state of discontent 
cf obtaining that consent, would have and of fermentation which the Nation has 
compelled Ferdinand to swear to that bee^ in ever since, the first attempt of 
constitution. But acting with the great- Ferdinand to restore despotism, is evi- 
est possible candour and delicacy, the dent testimony, that a forced submission, 
Cortez would not allow anv alliance to the effect of surprize and the operation 
exist hetweeu tbe future Monarch of of a faction, composed perhaps more of 
Spain and the enemy of Great Britain ; foreigners than of .natives, is no valid re* 
and therefore, with the exception of four cognition. 

or five individuals, (now the most fa- Supposing the Acts which I have men- 
. voured courtiers of Ferdinand) they tioned, and others which I could pro- 
issued the decree already mentioned, duce. to be true* have not the Spaniards 
’ Xbe Spanish Nation and its Allies had reason sufficient to believe that any ae* 
a reciprocal interest in observing it. sistanec to tbeir present government 
Once communicated, . the common inter- would be a rash undertaking, ami that 
ests constituted a mutual obligation, all the state*, of Europe would unite in 
. which could nbt fail to bind them all, supporting Ferdinand without a consti- 
. while the interest of any part of them tution? iiow' could they believe that the . 
was depending. To prove this, let me Ambassadors would assist in destroying 
ask a question, which, tho' apparently so fundamental a law of an ally, withmit 
unconnected, will instantly resolve every tbe positive orders of their governments 1 
doubt which in a diplomatic light may and if such orders existed, how nay al- 
be opposed to moral principles so clear teration in them; or any successful re- 
pnd evident. Did the deposition of sistauce to Ferdinand on the part of the 
Napoleon constitute the right of Fer- Spaniards, against the will of almost 
dinand to tbe crown of Spain? All every Government in Europe; ceuld bwe 
honest mes w ill say. No, They w ill been expected t Despair alone could in- 
confess that his right to it arose only duce the Spaniards to embrace a*e- 
frem his compact with the Natioq, solution, in ail probability so ineffieo* 
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(«al. — Finally, it may be said, that no neglect which all the friends of-trne liber- 
foreign nation ought to interfere intfai* y in Spain have experienced from the 
business, because no one has a right to 1 kings of Enrope, attempt to establish a 
interfere in the internal concerns of ano- democracy in their own country, which 
tber, and because the Corfeez were iL may throw ali Europe into a convulsion, 
affected towards the English Nation. — more fetal than even the French Revolu- 
^ As to the first part, to say .nothing about tion. Persecution bas never failed topro- 
the morality of such a maxim, which sup duce sectaries both in politics and religi* 
poses that a man ought not to do good on, and it would he singular if it should 
when he has it in his power, I say, that not in Spain. — Lastly, it remains to en* 
for the other governments of Europe to quire if England ought tranquilly to be* 
have acknowledged Ferdinand, contrary hold the patriots of Spain abandoned to 
to that which was resolved by the repre- the violence of a party in which power, 
sentatives of the Spanish Nation, was to vengeance, despotism and superstition are 
interfere in the internal concerns ol Spain : united. Knowing that her own indepen- 
and to have done so for a bad purpose, is dence as well as that of ail Europe was 
directly contrary to the doctrine they involved in it, has not England espoused, 
wish to establish.-^As to what respects promoted and supported theircause as her 
the second part of the objection, I will own? and can she now be indifferent to 
maintain that such rumours are spread those very men who sure buried in loath- 
by persons interested in disguising their some prisons, or withoift a country and 
own conduct; that the command bestow- without Subsistence, are 'fugitives and 
pd on Lord Wellington by the Cortez, exiles in foreign countries ? What a ter- 
not only of the Spanish army which as- rible example should she give to poste- 
siited his operations, but also of the other rity if she abaudoned theircause ? Should 
Spanish troops, without his ceasing to a new conqueror threaten the repose and 
he the General of a foreign army, which liberty of Europe, who will dare' to resist 
placed him in the situation of not being him, considering the fete of those Spanish 
subject to be called to account for any patriots how persecuted more cruelly 
breach of his trust, is a proof of an uuli- than even by tne enemy whom they op- 
inited confidence in the English Nation, posed ; — persecuted, I say, by that man 
almost without example. Rumours, such whose throne they preserved and fixed 
as those 1 have alluded to, unsupported on the surest basis, and abandoned by 
)jy tacts, are base and contemptible — all other nations and kings, to maintain 
Is Eugland politically interested in the whose independence they so powerfully 
freedom of Spaiu ? So much am 1 con vine- and generously contributed? Ought 
e<] that she is, that I think I should uisalt Englishmen to be contented merely at 
file common sense of ip y readers, if T. their being liberated from their prisons 
thought there was one of them not con- and restored to their families? Should 
vinced of it. Tyrants, rogues or fools can they obtain no more than that, they might 
alone doubt of the results froqi the bles- reply: “ This measure, without being 
aingsof liberty. Spain enslaved must be “ useful to ourselves, is an injury to, the 
p province of France, the eternal rival “ cause for which we have fallen the vie- 
of inland from natui^l and local skua- " tims. We can neither be happy nor 
tion- It has been the wrise policy of all “ safe without a constitution ; without 
her kings to maintain the independence “ it we can have no couhtry. No man 
v of these two Nations, and their conse- /‘can be sure of his personal safety with- 
quent equilibrium : aud;how can these be if out a national representation, without 
preserved now that France, with a much “ the free exercise of the rights of man, 
more numerous population; enjoying a *■' much less in a country with such a 
free constitution, wifi as. rapidly advance /* terrible tribunal as that of the Inqui- 
iiV prosperity as Spain, nndef the iron lt sitiou. Wevaitif not a life spent in in- 
yqke of despotism, must rapidly decline ? “ famous servitude, find to shed our Mood 
And even jghouftd 1 be. mistaken in this “ for our country /pay perhaps one day 
sup position, who can venture to say that, “produce the fruit of liberty; for the 
considering the enlightened age in which “greater the miseries which civilized 
we live, Spain will not experience a reac- “ nations suffer, the more near it the po* 
tmn, an<t§hi)ty)d that happen, may not “ riod of their remedy.'/ 
ks leading men, in fesentiuent for the _ February 91, 1815* 
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NEW Post OFFICE. 


fee. Cobbett,— B y tBe 'RtnMNewvl 
paper, l perceive that 4 Bill oas beta 
Brought into Parliament, and re*i a foist 
lime, for th? election of a New Post Ot- 
fice.The estimates of tfiis measure, as laid 
before the House, exceed 000,0QQl; 
d©0,000L of which is to be paid, it ap- 
pear^ by the public, aud the remaining 
100,0001. to be advanced by the City out 
fund.— This is certainly 


1 whole of the new arrttgrtwnt would-be" 
I carried into effect and a surplus reuain, 
jWill you believe it, Mr, C- that it is se- 

! ? 1 l . a i a .1 . Sn net 


moment for the 


<>f the orphan s ti 
* very- extraordinary 
guardians of die public purse to be called 
ppon to vot? so large a sum for any pur- 
pose not absolutely necessary : and that 
this is n9t *>, a variety of circumstance* 
tend to absolutely prove.— Among others, 
I' to mention to you two plans both 
of which are utterly unobjectionable.— 
The first is the removal of the pout ot- 
fee to Somerset-house, which, from its 
locality ?nd central situation, relatively 
to every part of the metropolis, holds out 
infinite advantages, and yrbere the area 
of the Building would admit of the Mail 
Coac^s being drawn up to receive the 
mails, aud from which they could drive 
out in succession, with the utmost regu- 
larity and convenience.— The second 
plan is one to which even the city peo- 
ple coyld make no objection, and which, 


iriously intended by tb * jobbers, to p?ti* 
tion Parliament that, a* a remuneration 
to the City for the 100,0001. which they 
generously mean to advance from the 
orphan'* fund a pew port duty of on^ 
shilling per chaldron may be imposed 
upon ali^afe hereafter entering the port 
of|LoncU>uI!! Thus taxing all \Ve.»tmiiH 
star itrid it* eiivirons, tiie whole Borough 
of Southwark ; in short the whole popu- 
lation of the Bills of Mortality for u 
purpose in which the City is alone 
interested! Coals are already most grie- 
viously taxed. The Hi teuton d job pu-. 
wishes the people sufficiently: let us pel 
have a city joo also to oppress us. If 
the proprietors of the bouses in St* 
Martins-le-grand, aud those jobber who 
for (Af h$t 4 months h#ve purchased sq 
largely there, are to be repaid Jijtyfold 
to the job fur other services, at least M 
riot Ihe poor pfppie of the metropolis, 
suffer for this vile purjuxse^ bv tbe 
imposition of a tax on an article of the 
first nccesrity, end of which, in bitter 


w uiters, 

severely 


when the 
1 fit. tii fey; 


world of it is most 

_. rv r v> me. hardly able if* 

obtain siiti'cknt to kfep up I be circular 
httion of tltt Wood pt their starving imd 
shivering carcases. 

P.itLO^lVW. 


am informed froev unquestionable au- 
thority, appealed so feasible, that it 
would have been decided on, had not 
the fathers apd founders of the Si. ftlar- 
tiiisrle-grand Job, continued to find 
some means of proving to gova rlmmt 
that their proposals were the best. — 

The plan to which I allud*, was one by 
^riiicb the present Excise Otiice was to 
firive been removed to the spo* wlterc 
tEe New Custom House is no,w budding, 
apd whi?b was te have been rendcrut 
efficiently fapaciou^ (and there is am- 
ple rooin) tQ accommodate both depart- 
ments^, by which iuo$t material advan- 
tages would have been given to each, 
while the Jjfuiidiu& now occupied as the 
£;ici$c0lfice possesses every requisite for 
fb Post Office. There is abundant spjice 
for* the internal business' of the office, 
ajiji t}jc expense oi altering the present 
Jnrilding would be a mere irifte.— indeed 
the pphlfc \youid, gain by |t\e removal ; 
ftr by t}ie calculation submitted to the 

Ministers \t is proved, Jhat taking' into ment have a rifehf to interfere in such 
the account the sum- which; wroiflci arise matters. It has been the invariable cus-t 
lUe sale of Ute prcsciuPo^tOfcce the 1 tom friy tW Command cr in Chief, tor 


Legion o ? Honour, 

Mr. Conn ETT,~r*Y our correspondent, 
Philfc Civis, has misconceived me : I ceis 
tainly did not attempt to deny, that the 
New Legion of Honour would have be$\* 
disgraced, had the person alluded to hfert 
admitted iulo tiie Order ; bat 1 stated* 
that no such intent ion nxr cxkUd. 1 
have positive authority for the assertion, 
aud you may place implicit rptiancectv 
it. Philo Civis has gone into a long de- 
tail of tiie Temporary Bank Major Gene- 
ral’s Cfmfcrts at Croydon Barracks; ~ef 
his hay. straw, corn, coals, and carwl.es ; 
aud pf his receiving them, in* London, id 
one of the waggons of his csrtps: I da 
hot doubt this ; nor that his servants in 
th * pr city pink liveries axe tvaggamrs 9 


and 

But 


.t 


p pagi by the public 4 $ such, 
cry much doubt whether Pkrlia-r 
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possess the prerogative of recommending 
to the Government what corps are to bei 
‘reduced, and what retained in the ser- 
vice; and if Major General Hamilton 
and the Royal Waggon Train are consi- 
dered of sufficient use to justify their 
not being reduced, the Commander in 
Chief has the power to do so. Whatever 
faults the Duke of York may possess, 
want of generosity is certainly not among 
them ; and if his liberal and open mind 
' has been imposed upon, it can only be 
said that it is much to be lamented. — 
However, as far a9 his itoyal Highness is 
concerned, there is not one of the per- 
sons recommended by him for the deco- 
ration of the new order, but is certainly 
an honour and au ornament to it. If 
Mr. Whitbread brings the Royal Waggon 
Train before Parliament, certainly he 
will expose a job of the rankest sort; for 
from its first establishment to the pre- 
sent time, it never deserved any other 
name. The pretty pink liveries are the 
least consideration. It is the enormous 
expense with which the public has btam 
so long burthened by this job, that fotfdb 
ly calls for investigation. No subject 
exists, in the whole range of public 
abuses, more deserving the attention of 
Parliament, and it is to be hoped, Mr. 
Whitbread, if he has it in view, will not 

lose sight of it. Whether the word 

M Temporary ” means ° Permanent ,** the 
ensuing army estimates will shew ; for 
no doubt can exist, but that the Tempo- 
rary Rank Major General Waggon 
Master General must speedily disappear, 
It is indeed a serious consideration, that 
be has been so long allowed to “ fatten" 
on the public purse. That he has so 
done is evil enough ; but I am again de- 
sirous, Sir, to impress on your mind, that 
it never was intended to include him 
among the new Knights of the Legion of 
Honour, Which Order, absurd as it is, it 
could never have been intended to render 
so perfectly ridiculous. Lord Cochraee 

* is aflrt&nly fortunate in getting out of it; 
f!is escutcheon would be but ill a^soci- 

* ated with those of many of its new mem- 
bers; and the Noble Lord may rest as- 
sured, that there is no honest man in the 

’United Kingdom who does not think him 
honoured by all the atfempts at degra- 
dation which have been so unfeelingly 
and so unmercifully heaped upon him. 

I am your sincere admirer, 

Horst Guards , Mar. 1, 1816. P. C. 


Commerce and no Corn Bui,. 

Sir, — There' are tnany writers wh° 
would wish to make the projected Corn 
Bill a National Benefit , in order to en- 
hance or keep^jip the high pgpes of eye ry 
thing. That it may be so, it is not my 
intention to dispute. The simple ques- 
tion is, whether England be, or bt not, 
greatly depending on foreign markets as 
a mercantile nation? We are led to bt* 
lieve, from the tenor of Mr. Vansittart's 
speech, that we are. When be was about 
raising money at the expenoeof the too 
credulous mechanic, &c. & c. he said, that 
all countries were open and ready to 
receive our manufactures. If it be |o, 
it requires no stronger argument tl^aa 
merely putting the same, or a similar qiies* 
tion, over again. If you pay dearth t 
bread (which appears to many an advan* 
tage, because it affords the mechanic, Arc. 
high wages,) can you supply your tbfeigh 
customers eheapt or will they buy dear?' 
The argument answers itself : — Dear 
Bread , high prices ; Cheap Bread, low 
fpkes . — Allowing that we are not depend- 
ing on foreign nations for bread, we un- 
questionably afe depending on them for 
money as the price of our manufactures; 
and if they wilt not lay opt their money 
with us, how can we get dear or cheap 
bread, and supply Mr. Yansittart with 
taxes ? If Com Bills, and such like logic, 
are to prevail, away goes foreign trade, 
which is, in my humble opinion, our na- 
tional support : and which certainly must 
experience a lamentable decline, when 
we consider the substitutes or improve- 
ments that the different nations have 
made in their own manufactures. Within 
the last twenty years they have verified 
the old adage ;~Necessity being the mo- 
ther of invention, they have improved and 
manufactured many articles which are 
now superior to ours; therefore I contend, 
that it would be politic to damp this spirit 
of improvement, by exporting cheap, and 
securing a certain trade with less profit, 
than air uncertain trade with great profit, 
which must ultimately involve our Manu- 
facturers in ruin and national misery. — The 
former being most likely- to secure our 
national pride, pnd commercial prospe- 
rity, I do earnestly contend, if our ruleri 
would have England to flourish, we must 
have Commerce and no Com Bill. 


A Constant Reader. 
Ftb % 28 (h, 1815. 
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K'WIAIV' PlCTUBB OF THE Co&N 
Laws. 

$tn. Cobbett.* — Suppose a comma - 
nity of 16 persons f with their fomilies, 
servants, labourers, as follows ? — 

1 bricklayer 1 shoemaker 


l clothier e 
1 ‘smith 
"X cutler 
X currier 
X farmer* 
1 attorney 


1 taylor 
1 baker 
1 weaver 
1 surgeon 
1 victualler 
1 land-owner 
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not by them be reimbursed for their 
proportion of the public expense. They 
therefore, sent to the neighbouring com* 
inanities their surplus articles, who, on 
account of their excellence, and being 
cheaper than they could get them made 
among themsekes, were not only glad 
.to receive them, but gave such articles 
in exchguge as sold at a price, in their 
own community, which enabled them to 
pay their proportion to the public ex- 
penditure, and to add something con- 
siderable to their own stock. 

The managers, the land-owner and 
the attorney, got the to nun unity io 
build a wall around them. This wall cost 
3001. which was paid the bricklayer after 
borrowing that sum, at 6 per cent, 
from the cabinet maker and cutler, be- 
cause the society had no tangible money 
of their own. The annual interest of this, 
being 151. was proportioned as formerly in 
addition to the previous annual expense, 
viz. two fifths of it, or 61. on the land- 
owner, and three fifths, or 9L •* the 
14 members of the community. — This 
addition to tire public expense, 
every one endeavoured to vciiuhurfe him- 
self for, by laying it on the articles he 
manufactured; and, on the same principle, 
the landowner proposed to lay his pro- 
portion on the land. No, said the fanner, 

I cannot give you this additional reut, 
for, ifl do, 1 must raise the price of my 
corn, which will have the effect to drive, 
all ‘ our neighbours to the ueighbouriqg 
communities for a supply ; because they 
won’t ‘give me a high price if (hey can 
get corn at the former rate. To this the 
landlord replied — the attorney and I will 
get a law passed to shut the gate, so*s 
not to let anv com in at a- lower price 
than you can sell it at with flty 61. laid 
Upon' it. 1 The tanner acquiesced, though 
with some' scruples, ami iu this manner 
the matter wa& settled. — The loaf rose to 
9d. r by which llur* lend lord's slmTg of the, 
additional expense was 1 divided among 
all the community wbo'u'sed the com : 
he was thus relieved of it* entirely, except- 
as nmeft of if as attached to the proppjv. 
tion of com which he himself consumed. 
—It is most evident, that, by this 3001. 
delit, apd the management* by which 
the payment of l^e interest of it was 
distributed pmdug.the whole. evety indU 
viduat was put to an additional- expense. 
Of ednrse he put if* upon l&r articles ; 
an^'hctbaf cfduld* Uy if upon 


X carpenter and cabinet maker 

This community'* subsisted by eachj 
. Jb their line, furnishing to the wants of 
the* others, at a rate* of prices regulated 
by, the value of a quartern loaf, wbicli 
; wag- at 6d. The* land-owner let land 
to the farmer, who agreed to give him 
atich ; r rent as would leave Iran a fair 
Profit, after selling > his produce to the 
victualler aud baker at suoh a price as 
‘ $ould enable them * (with a reasonafcfo 
profit to themselves,) to sell -the • quar- 
tern loaf at 6d:— - In like' manner, all the 
other; members ' of the eommirahy fur- 
uUhcd to one* another their respective 
articles as w anted, at prices Which were 
always^ determined by the wants and 
. gb^d|es; and regulated by 1 a reference 
ti* va ^ U€ of-tlie quartern loaf. 

Tne land-owner and attorney ma staged 
thcpubUc concerns of the society, which 
cbsT annually 61,-^lu laying this> sum 
upon: the vMe, two fifths of it was put 
upon tb* jftackowner, . because hW was 
pfeb, pad livgd upoix bis rents, without 
Keingr engaged in productive labour: 
Thq other tlpree fifths wgs laid tipon the 
14' remaining. members of the commu- 
nity, who* each' of- them, in course, 
laid as* much upon thr article which 
he produced to his* neighbours as reim- 
bursed, hjm for tbp proportion which 
he paid pf the pubjic burdens. This 
ft! r being* ag additioip to the. public 
e*P€ 4MJ# .wag raised by adding: some- 
thing. tQ the formgy' price pf every article; 
tfrliich' was paid- by liipi who fold* it. 
$om fiis stock, and by him lyho bad no 
•IpCk, by giving \nore labour. Or Work 
than- hr did before, Bvd the cutler 
afnd' cabinet-maker made altvays tnorc i 
of their respective articles than tbeir j 
deiglrtfoqh? bad o#a*sion for; and fpuid* l 
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,wa« obliged to work it out by addition- 
al labour, if perchance he could get 
employment ; in consequence of which 
that labour, and every thing else used by 
the individuals, cost the community at 
least 151. a year more than they did before. 

The community was at last induced to 
go to war with a neighbouring community. 
They fought and destroyed one another 
for a long tin e, till they were almost 
unable to go on fighting, which led 
th£m to agree to drop it. The luniia gers 
of the community in question, boasted 
of their unrivalled glory, and the mighty 
things they had doue; but they paid no 
attention to this material difference 

• between them and their opponents 
during the conflict — that the enemy 
was throwing oft’ a great load of debt, 
with which they had been previously 
incumbered, while they, on the other 
hand, were every day adding to theirs, 
which had already been too heavy, and 
had actually amounted to 0001. — in ad- 
dition to the former 3001. and the first 
annual expence of 51. 

The grand question came then to be, 
bow is the 301. the interest of this (JOOl. 
to be raised* — The answer was, in the 
same manner as formerly — two fifths, 
or 121. on the land-owner, and three 
fifths, or 181. on the members of the 
community. Each again endeavoured 
to lav it on his articles, but found the 
additional price drove away his custom- 
ers, and diminished the usual demand. 
The land-owner, however, had bet u more 

• fortunate ; for, on account of the diffi- 
culty there was in the way, during the 
War, of any grain coming in competition 
with that which his' farmer produced, 
Jie had nearly doubled his rents; and 
.although he thus raised the quartern 
loaf to the whole community to 18d. 

-jjie thereby received much more than 
was requisite to cover his propor- 
tion of the interest of the increased 
debt. But, after the peace, their 
former enemies of the neigh homing 
/community were able to, and did really, 
send into them grain at such a low price 
as would bring the quartern loaf to Gd. 

. instead of 18d. aMvhkhit had been kept 
gytr aince the' land-owner, had raised his 
.jacgat.—The farmer immediately told the 
< Jtoad^Mvner, that he must be protected. 
^The laud-owner consulted the attorney, 
inti they saw at once,, that if the neigh- 
%mwug grain was allowed? to come in. 


and bread fall to 6d. the farmer would 
get no sale for his produce. 'The land- 
owner reasoned thus:—* If foreigu grain 
1 should be allowed to come in so low, 

* niy tenant would, ere long, be ruined, 

* and my share of the interest upon the 
‘ public debt, which now amounts to 
‘ 000/. — will come full upon me, and my 

* great extra rent, which was more than 

* sufficient to meet it, will be entirely 
‘gone.’ — He then says to the attorney; 
‘ this will never do ; we must make a law 
‘ prohibiting foreign grain coming among 
' us till our own is at 80s. a quarter, 

* which will kefcp the loaf always at 16d. 

* to 18d. and this will so effectually pro- 
‘ tect my farmer, that lie can pay a very 
1 high rent, and, in this mt utter, my pro- 
‘ portion of the taxes will be distributed 
‘ among the whole community, except the 
' small proportion which attaahes to the 
‘ grain 1 consume/— The attorney ap- 
proves, and says, that there is another 
financial reason, for keeping the price at 
80s. as cogent as any yet mentioned — viz. 
the influx of foreign grain at such a low 
price, would reduce the value of every 
article, and as the sum required to pay 
the cabinet-maker and cutler tile interest 
of their 1)00/. is generally raised by a per 
cent age, if all our articles Jail in price, 
that per rentage will lower also, and our 
means will be insuflicicnt to pay our 
first and natural annual expence of 5/. — 
and 431. the interest of the 00«'d. of 
public debt. They therefore agree it is for 
the advantage of their scheme of finance, 
as well as the landowner, that grain 
should be prohibited from coming into 
the community, till their own prices are 
at 80s. per quarter, or the loaf above IGd. 
or lOd. This 1 conceive to be a plain 
and obvious view of the case, though, f 
admit, not a complete one. But it is 
sufficient to suggest to every considerate 
mind this enquiry — Since it is admitted 
the grower of corn cannot raise it with 
advantage, unless he is protected against 
foreign grain coming in under CDs. a 
quarter, bow comes it that a British far- 
mer, w ho is allowed to have more capi- 
tal, more industry, and more science than 
foreign farmers, cannot produce com 
upon equally cheap terms. Why has not 
the legislature made this inquiry 1 Until 
this is ascertained, no effectual cure can 
be appKed to the existing evih, which ia 
so/jnuch complained of. 

G> M. 
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Inspired Writings. 

Mr. CAbbett. — In your Register of 
the 18th ult, a correspondent asks, by 
whose authority those books (the New 
^Testament Scriptures) “ when formed into 
44 their present collective state, were de- 
44 signated holy inspired writings 1” — For 
some time I was surprised that a question, 
involving so many important consequences, 
had not received a prompt and satisfac- 
tory answer, either from v ourself, who 
had already so powerfully advocated the 
cause of the established church, or from 
one of your FordJiams, your Churchmen, 
or other staunch supporters of the faith, 
who so ably assisted you in your pious 
opposition to the repeal of the penal 
statutes against the Unitarians; but, after 
some pnquiry and ton>i<!eni!de refection, 
jny surprise subsided on finding, that 
no celebrated ecclesiastical historian, as 
far as I have been able to discover, has 
attempted to iix a period when the books 
composing the New Testament 44 were 
designated holy inspired writings.” The 
auihor of Ecce Hcn\o y who refers to 
Tillnnont and other fathers in* proof of 
his statement; but whose authority has 
been overthrown by one of more weight 
and general influence ; has asserted, that 
it was not till 225 years after the birth of 
Christ that those books were received 
cr acknowledged as inspired . His words 
are ; — 44 At the end of three centuries 
04 li. e. in the three hundred and twenty- 
44 fifth year of the Christian era) some 
4t bishops decided, that these four gos- 
4t pels were the only ones which ought 
“ to he adopted, or which had been 
“ really inspired by the Holy Ghost. A 
41 miracle enabled them to discover 
“this important truth, so difficult 
09 to be discerned, at a time even 
“ then not very remote firojn that of the 
4< apostles. They placed, it is said, pro- 
44 miscuously, books apocryphal and au- 
04 thentic under an altar; — the Fathers 
04 of the Council betook themselves to 
04 prayers, in order to obtain of the 
04 Lord that he would permit the false 
44 or doubtful books to remain under the 
“ altar, whilst those which were truly 
44 inspired by the Holy Ghost, should 
44 place themselves above it, a circum - 
" stance which did not fail to occur ” 
In whatever light this pfretended mi- 


racle may be received by Cathotics , wo 
of the Protestant Church do not admit 
of evidence of this description. Beside!, 
if it was not till after three centuries had 
elapsed , that the Holy Spirit condesend- 
ed to sanction the New Testament wri- 
tings, it would follow that the Christians 
who lived prior to that period, were left 
in darkness and uncertainty as to the au- 
thority of the sacred writings, and, con- 
sequently, without any stable foundati- 
on on which to rest their faith. This is a 
view of the subject which no sincere be- 
liever can adopt, without charging the 
Almighty Vith partiality, and wantonly 
s)K>rting with the feelings of the crea- 
tures he had made. The authority of 
the author of Ecce Home must, there- 
fore, have been rejected bv all good 
protestants, even although it had not been 
thought necessary to put that work 
down for the safety of the protestant 
j church, and to preserve uusbaken the 
faith of thousands, who might otherwise 
have been staggered by a perusal of its 
dangerous arguments'/ and the fearless 
manner in which th$ writer discusses 
the most important and interesting sub- 
jects. 

A writer of the name rtf Dodwefl , in bU f 
dissertations on Irena*us, says “ that a 
“ collection or canon of the books of the 
“ New Testament was made in the reign 
“ of Trajan the Roman Eiqpcror, more 
“ than a century after Christ.” — Dr\ 
Mills , who treated of this subject in the 
beginning of last century, asserted, that 
44 there was no collection made of 

any books of Scripture, whether of 
“ epistles or gospels, till about 60 years 
“ after the death of Christ. Not *>f the 
“ epistles certainlv ; for concerning the 
44 authors and authority of some of these, 
“ there were great disputes and doubt* 
“ in the apostolical churches in the fo!- 
“ lowing ages, which had never happened 
“ had any of the last surviving apostlea 
“ constituted a canon. Nor of the four 
“ gospels, the reading of which in the 
“ churches was not then determined and 
“ agreed on/* — Another writer about the 
same period, Dr. Bpvet'idge, says — 
“ Among all the more ancient writers of 
44 ecclesiastical matters, you will hardly 
“ find two that agree in the same num- 
•“ her of canonical books.” — Again, 44 np 
44 one can be ignorant that some of the 
“ truly canonical books of the apostles 
“ were doubted of in the three first cem- 
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'« tunes of Christianity ? — [ could multi- 
ply authorities on this subject; but as 
they all differ from one another, this 
would only tend the more to confirm 
what I have already stated, that no cer- 
tain period has been agreed upon by the 
numerous writers of church history, when 
the books of the New Testament 41 were 
designated holy inspired writings.— I 
cordially agree with your correspondent, 
“'that if these bopks were more candidly 
“ examined, and more rationally consi- 
* r dered, the truth and rationality of Chris- 
“ tianity would be better understood.* 
If must, at the same time, however, be 
acknowledged, that where a difficulty 
presents itself in the outset of this exami- 
nation, it cannot be expected that any 
one can enter upyn it, with an unbiassed 
and unprejudiced mind, until that diffi- 
culty is removed. The point under dis- 
cussion appears to me in that light. It 
involves, in my apprehension, alt I hat is 
desirable on earth. Uptu it depends 
the truth of our holy religion, the founda- 
tion of ourfailh, the hope of a future ex- 
istence. J trust, therefore, that svrne 
abler pen thag mine will take ujj the sub- 
ject, not only for. the sake of eunsisteuey, 
|>iit that intiilels, who are always on the 
watch to take advantage, may be fur ever 
silenced, uud the diviue authority of the 
sacred writings established on an im- 
movable basis. 

Vkkitas. 


The Inquisition. 

SlF, — Since my last I perceive, by the 
flforning Post and the Times newspa- 
pers, that Sir John Newport iu the House 
of Commons, am! Lord Laudsdow ue iu 
tbd Lords, have taken up the Inquisition 
General, Sir John Downie. — -The Clu’ii- 
cc;.\>r of the Exchequer, in defe nding the 
item of about 130,000/. of the public mo- 
ney, which has been paid to ihi> man, 
independent of aci annuity w hich he re- 
ceived from the public*, (for what is uo{ 
explained) stated as a sort i»f who, Ural 
he was the brother of the late lamented 
Certain Downie, of the Navy, who whs 
Jubed on the Lakes it) Atnerict). lliis 
declaration produced a letter, w hich has 
bteti inserted in all the newspapers, con- 
tradicting- the assertion, and stating Sir 
John Dewbie to be thq son of u weaver, 
in'* R enfrewshire.-^-N o\p this has nothing 
whatever to do wjfh t^fDaerits. p} \he>itt- 
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e 

dividual, except inasmuch as it shews th e 
falsehoods which have been had recoup 
to, in order to make up something like a 
defence of so disgraceful an expenditure 
of the public money, as is the giving of 
such sums to such a gum. However, at 
it has been takeu up in Parliament, I trust 
the enquiries will not cease until the evil 
is done away. I have already commu- 
nicated to you, that £ir John Downie 
played a principal part in the late tragedy 
of the restoration of the Inquisition, and 
that Ferdinand, according to his custom, 
got tired of the man, and sent him to 
Seville. General Murillo was about this 
time appointed to the chief command of 
the embryo expedition to South America, 
and passed through Seville on las way to 
Cadiz, to commence operations in the 
organization of his army. It will be* per- 
haps thought extraordinary here, but it 
is no less true, that a part of this army, 
and one iu which Ferdinand placed great 
confidence, was « deputation vj Priests* 
consisting of a * tain number of every 
order in Spain, headed by the new Ame- 
rican Inquisitor General.Ramon Guiraqui*, 
Seville, which is only about 30 leagues . 
disht ut from Cadiz, v.as appointed as 
the place of rendezvous for tlicoe Pries is. 
Sir John Downie, finding bis appointment 
of roaler, or ias he call* it in the paid for 
pun paragraphs in the Sun and Courier ) 
Inspector cj (he Palace , neither profitable 
nor honourable, set to work immediately 
with the lloiy Ilrutiierhocd, and so well 
succeeded with them that Ramon Guint- 
quiz wro.c to* .t.-c luquUitor General at 
Madrid, desiring that Downie might 
be permitted to embark with the Expedi- 
tion, stutiug liia devotion to the intereaU 
of the Holy Office, and that he would be 
an excellent counterpoise to the rough 
independence of the General in Chief, Mc- 
rillo. J his officer, as 1 have already 
stated, was originally a private marine, 
and serving on hoard the Spanish Fleet, 
in the buttle of Trafalgar, w*as taken pri- 
soner, uud confined on board one of the 
prison ships st Portsmouth, until the 
breaking out of the Spanish revolution, 
wheu lie was tent home with the whole 
of the’ Spanish prisoners. Naturally 
boisterous ami violent, a man of war and 
a mountain camp, lus only education, 
which his guerilla avocations had net 
contributed much to soften, he appeared 
little disposed to submit his operations 
to guidance pf ti*? priests, why. cou- 
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sidered their approbation of every mea- 
sure as a sine qua non to success. — 
Ramon Guiraquiz was indefatigable in 
his applications in favour of Sir John 
Dowiiie, and at last succeeded ; but not, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer stat- 
ed, in getting him appointed a Lieutenant 
General on the staff of the expedition; 
his only rank is that of Brigadier and he is 
inferior to ail the staff officers em- 
ployed. On his arrival at Cadiz, lie 
was received most coldly by Morillo,who, 
from his residence in England, (limited as 
it was) was enabled to form a pretty ac- 
curate judgment of General Sif John 
Downie. In addition to which, he con- 
sidered him solely as an Inquisition Gent • 
ral, and from bis residing constantly with 
the Priests, he received the Spanish nick- 
name of “ El Inquisitore Ynglese ” For 
five months, the expedition remained in 
preparation at Cadi/, an ! daring the 
whole of that time; (so cold was the re- 
ception he met with on his reporting 
himself to General Mori.%) he continued 
with the deputation of the Inquisition at 
Seville, and nrvn • once joined the army 
until itk embarkation , when he arrived 
with the Holy Brethren, having with him 
a Lieutenant Steele of the Marines, and 
was appointed to the same ship with 
Ramon Guiraquiz! This Lieut. Steele 
left England in the year 1813, having 
been permitted by the Admiralty to enter 
tBc Spanish service in the corps of Gene- 
ral Doyle, who being totally without 
officers, came to England to recruit for 
them in the F/ritish service ; and finding 
none to be got at in the regiments of the 
line, he aoplied to the marines, where he 
succeeded in getting half a dozen, one of 
whom is Sir John Downie’s follower, Lieut. 
Steele, who, also, iu imitation of his mas- 
ter, calls himself by some pompous desig- 
nation — if not General, certainly at least 
Colonel. 

General Morillo looked upon these men 
with suspicion he remembered, that 
while he was bravely fighting at the head 
of his guerillas. Sir John Downie was 
otherwise emjffoyed at Madrid ; and 
perhaps judging not over favorably of 
the man, who, notwithstanding that he 
owed his all to the late government, had 
been ungrateful enough to be a principal 
operator in its destruction, he avoided all 
communication with him, and left him to 
the society of his friends the priests, with 
Whom alone he had any sort of inter- 


course. Thus stood the expedition, when 
after repeated disappointments it sailed; 
but, owing to some unexplained cause, it 
has returned to port, and it is said its. . 
destination is changed. What will now , 
become of Sir John Downie remains to 
be seen. Perhaps he will return to the 
Inspectorship of his Palace at Seville. 
At all events, he has little chance of being 
employed in the regular Spanish army, ! 
where his Inquisition merits are very . 
thoroughly understood, and properly ap- , 
predated. 

The capture of Monte Video has plac- 
ed the whole eastern part of Spanish 
America in the power of the Patriots, 
An army of 40/100 men, flushed with 
conquest, most of them “ Patriots Of the 
44 soil” accustomed to habits of freedom, 
and detesting tyranny, either civil, reli- 
gious, or military, would have laughed to 
scorn Morillo's army of 8,000 men, even 
with the aid of his Holy Brotherhood De- 
putation, the Pope's Bull with which they 
were furnished, and the threatened Auto 
de Ft, which was to have been celebrat- 
ed in honour of God, on their arrival in 
America. Morillo himself is known 
never to have been at all sanguine of suc- 
cess. The priests imagined, that tlieir 
fulminntion of burning in this world, and 
damnation in the next, would have effec- 
tually put down the efforts of the re-: 
volutionary party ; and that quiet sub- 
mission to the “ San Benito * would have 
been the immediate consequence of their 
first appearance. Cevallos, however, who 
is still at the head of the government at 
Madrid, began to find that tjic expedition 
would have been a certain sacrifice, while 
the ships, and tlieir stores and equipments 
would have been an important acquisition, 
to the revolutionists ; and it is understood 
by the best informed Spaniards here, that 
certain information was received of the 
complete establishment of the New Go- 
vernment However this may be, it is 
certain that the expedition is suspended 
for the present; the troops have all dis- 
embarked, aud have occupied again their 
old quarters at Cadiz, the Isla, St. Maria r 
and Puerto Real; and the priests have 
returned, sotne of them to Seville, where 
Ramon Guiraquiz has himself gone ; and 
the remainder occupy' the great convent 
of the Dominicans, near the Water Gate 
at Cadiz. In the mean time, the Inqui- 
sition is not idle:— All the revolutionists 
have been publicly excommunicated in 
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every church in Spain. Ail communica- 
tion with them is denounced under the 
severest penalties, and a complete sepa- 
ration is effected between the colonies 
and the mother country. The evils which 
this will produce, will no doubt be at 
first, most severely felt, but the conse- 
quences must eventually be beneficial to 
both parties. AH revolutionary govern- 
ments are liberal in their policy. They 
will no doubt invite all Europe to a free 
trade, and thus commercial prosperity 
will be both given and received ; while, 
on the other hand. Old Spain, where indo- 
lence and inactivity have so long been 
habitual, will give way to exertion. This 
will arise from the scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals, which the revolution must 
necessarily produce. Under the old sys- 
tem, so abundant was the supply of gold 
and silver, that little labour was necessary 
to obtain support. A {post material 
change will now be produced, and lhave 
no doubt, that if the government is uot 
so stupidly blind to its own existence, as 
to still encourage the dominion of the 
priests, and the ignorance of the people, 
that a material alteration will take place 
in the general habits and pursuits of the 
whole nation. 

In my next letter, I shall trouble yon 
w it h- * s tatem ent of-tbe operation of the 
Inquisition upon trade, commerce, and 
.agriculture. In this country, an English- 
. man can with difficulty understand how 
these great causes of national prosperity 
' can be interfered with by the church. 1 
shall explain ibis, and will shew clearly, 
that Spain possesses every requisite to 
rival the most favoured commercial na- 
tions, if a wise and liberal government 
were to give spirit and energy to the 
exertions of the people. I am, Arc. 

Merck 1 , 1815. M Civis. 

University of Oxford. 
Sir,— T o the many instances of the 
abuses of the proctorial power in theUni- 
versity of Oxford, which have been lately 
animadverted upon, in your Register , I 

• beg leave to add the following : On the 

. 29th of November, 1811, two yotrog wo- 
men, the dangfcieta of a widow in the 
middling rank of life, resident in Oxford, 
were in the High-street, near St. Mary 's 
Church, betwen four and five o'clock in 
the afternoon, when two gownsmen cross- 

* ed the way, and endeavoured to engage 
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in conversation with them. One. of the 
pro-proctors (who was of Trinity College) 
accompanied by the marshal of the univer- 
tity, stopped the young women, and 
charged them with haying been in con- 
versation with the gownsmen. They in 
vain denied the fact. The pro-proctor de- 
sired (hem to follow him, which they did 
attended by the marshal. The gownsmen 
perceiving the young women were stopped, 
and supposing that it might have been 
occasioned by their having apparently 
been in their company, returned and 
begged leave to assure the pro-procton 
(hat no blame whatever was imputablt 
to the young women ; but they were de- 
sired to go to their College, and the fe- 
males were escorted to Exeter College, 
where the marshal learned that the Vicf 
Chancellor was engaged, and would not 
be spoken with. The pro-proctor upon 
being informed of this circumstance, de- 
sired they might be taken to the marshal's 
house, and said that he would send the 
senior proctor to them. The marshal 
obeyed the pro-pmeter s directions, and 
conducted them to his house, where the 
senior proctor came soon afterwards. 
The young women asked what they had 
been brought there for. The proctor said 
tligt the pro-proctor had informed him 
they had been talking to the gownsmen. 
This they denied, atld begged they might' 
be liberated. The proctor replied that 
they must be confined there all night, 
and (aken before the Vice-Chancellor in 
the morning to exculpate themselves. 
They then requested that their mother 
might be sent for; but this was refused 
by the proctor, who immediately left the 
house, desiring the marshal to confine 
them. The marshal conducted them 
into a room m> stairs (the usual place of 
confinement for common prostitutes,) 
and locked them up. Perceiving the mar- 
shal before he left the room was about to 
take away the candle, the girls begged 
they might have a light and a firfe. But 
he told them it was as much as his place 
was worth to allow them to have either 
the one or the other ; and they were con- 
fined all night, without fire , candles , f or 
any sort of refreshment. In the eourse*of 
the evening, their mother, and two of 
their friends, wished to be admitted, but 
were refused. About nine o'olcck the 
fol owing morning, the marshal desired 
them to prepare to ge before the V&* 
Chancellor, and then left them. Ke m* 
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turned to them at twelve o’clpck, and 
told th?m that they were to he liberated 
without going before theVice-Chancellor, 
upon which hev came down stairs and 
walked home. — An action was brought 
. in the Court of Kings' Bench against 
the proctor, pro-proctor, and marshal, 
for false imprisonment.. The University 
claimed their recognizance of the cause, 
which was allowed. — The plaintiffs, 
whose expences were already to a con- 
siderable sum, were advised to <hpp all 
farther proceedings, as the cause must 
have been determined in the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s Court, where there is no jury, and 
where it might have been protracted to a 
great length of time, and have been atten- 
ded with much additional expence ; not 
to mention this trifling circumstance, 
that the proctor himself, the very man 
who was one of the defendants, might 
have sat with the assessor, and bis bro- 
ther proctor, as oue of the judges ! Now 
it must be observed that the conduct of 
the proctors was not only unnecessarily 
harsh and severe, but illegal. That this 
was the opiuion of the Vice-Chancellor, 
may be inferred from the circumstance 
of the young women being liberated, 
without appearing before him, who, if 
any thing whatever could have been pro- 
ved against them, would not have dis- 
missed them without reprimand. It 
would have been unjustifiable and illegal, 
even if the young women had been com- 
mon prostitutes, for they had been guilty 
of no ill-behaviour, ami the pro- proctor 
interposed his authority, at a time of day, 
when he had no power of exerting it ex- 
cept on matriculated persons. Punish- 
ment, in this case, if inflicted at all, 
should have been indicted on tire gowns* 
men ; , but they were allowed to escape 
with impunity. — Instances similar to the 
above, 1 have reason to think, hate fre- 
quently occurred, though the individu- 
als wbp suffered had no opportunity of 
bringing their cases before the public; 
a circumstance that will not be wonder- 
ed at, when it is considered that aggres- 
sions of this nature are generally commit- 
ted against persons who cannot take 
any expensive measures to obtain redress, 
as by their own situation or that of tibeir 
relations and friends, they are more orless 
dependent on the , University, and. to 
whom any resistance or opposition to 
those memberaof U who are clothed. with 
authority, might be very detrimental 


and perhaps ruinous in itt consequences 
To which may be added, that publicity, 
in those cases , is extremely unpleasant 
to females, as it may be the meant of 
subjecting their characters, however 
pare, to uncharitable remarks, and ill* 
natured surmises. . ^ 

Orfotd, Feb. IB. 1B15. . 

. ■ .... a * 

Freedom of Speech. ' 

Sir, Knowing that you as much desp ; <fc 
panegyric, as l do the panegyrist, it is 
not my intention to pass fulsome com 
pliments, but merely to shew to the 
world what happy effects are produced 
by the perseverance of pfoin truth.— 
The fact is, your plain arguments have 
greatly tended to convert an educated 
man, and all original enemy to your Re- 
gister.-— From my intimacy and friend- 
ship with him, I have constantly sent 
it him to read. Sometimes he would, and 
sometimes he would not look at it* 
Time, the tryer of all things, as your cor- 
respondent *oU Religious Persecution 
says, eradicated that rancour/ and curi- 
osity predominating, led him occasion- 
ally to look it over, till at last conviction 
got tlie better of bis prejudice, and I atn 
happy to stat^, that we are now as unit- 
ed in politics as we are sincere in 
friendship. — The wonder working effects 
of your uncontaminated reasoning is abo 
proved in your forcing a rebut from Sir 
J. C. Hipnislcy, to your aninfad versions 
on the abominable Times Newspaper 
report of what you justly censured as an 
impropriety in Sir John’s (supposed) illi- 
beral and ungentlemanly attack on Mr. 
Madison, the President of tlte only free 
country in tlie world. I cordially partici- 
pate with Voa wlien you say, "you can nit 
help wishing that a respectable English 
<f gentleman had refrained from the (1st 
“ of a phrase fit to be applied only to 
u the head and members of a government f 
“ of a very different description." I could r 
have wished that you. had named the 

S ovcrnment, but I have a pretty good 
ey to this when I look to your extracts 
iron a Pamphlet written by Mr. Thorpe, 
the Chief Justice of the Colony of Sier- 
ra Leone, (on the subject of the slave 
trade) to Mr. Wilberforce, a sanctified 
member of parliament, a suppressor 
of vice ; a good old man, who would 
rather die than be deprived of the pi*** 
sure and power of cramming 
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down our throats^— Sir J. C. Hippis- 
lev. or the Times , may say that they hate \ 
the Americans if they please ; that will 
do the Americans no harm. I like can- 
dour; therefore it should be allowed 
every one, with the same candour, to 
^ speak the truth. Then it might be truly 
* said that we live in as free a country as 
America. — According to the sense our 
Big Wigs have given to the word Zibet 
(namely the great ti' the truth the .greater 
the libel) Sir J C. ilippisley was cer- 
tainly correct when be said, that Mr. 
liuut was libelling our own country. 
We must therefore take it for granted 
tlmt Sir John’s admits the truth of Mr. 
Hunt’s assertion, “ that the Americans 
4 ‘ are the only remaining free people in 
•* the world." Here I certainly would have 
beet ou Sir John’s side of the question. 

; — At the same time, I should have made 
it distinctly understood, that it was be- 
cause 1 considered Mr. Hunt's assertion 
to be llie tmth, call it what you may. — 
Possibly Sir John thinks a part 

of our boasted liberty. Bu|«t is my mis- 
fortune not to consider any'country free, 
or enjoying the blessings of nature, that 
is deprived of the liberty of speech. — 
What constitutes genuine freedom ? Is it ! 
not the liberty of speaking and spc^^Ku 
the truth, the source from whicVW 
have derived all human blessings ? | 
When, therefore, we punish or en sure | 
others for exercising this facult^flt ren- 
der it a curse instead of a ble^Hg; we i 
tire, iu that case, less benefi by the I 
rights of nature than die bru^r creation. 


I am, Arc 


American Do 



Continued from 

my be penuiuad to add, that evui'lHJH^Bnccs 
•f war should yield tc the British arms a w^ku- 
tary possession of other parts of the territory of 
the bulled Stales, such events would not alter their 
views with regard to the terms of peace to which 
they would give their consent. Without recurring 
to example* drawn from the Revolutionary Govern- 
ments oi France, or to a more recent and illus- 
trious triumph of fortitude in adversity, they 
have been taught by their own history that the oc- 
tqparion oi their principal cities would produce no 
despondency, nor induce their submission to the 
di smem berment of their empire, or to the aban- 
donment of any one, of the rights winch constitute 
apart nf l>«Jr aaiienal independence! The gene- 


ral position, that it was consistent with Ae prin- 
ciples of public law, and with the practice of ci- 
vilized nations, to include allies ill a treaty of 
IMittce, and to provide for their security, never 
was called in question by the undersigned ; but 
they have been denied the right of Great Britain, 
according to those principles and her own practice; 
to interfere in any manner with Indian tribes r<* 
Aiding within the territories of the United Stutes 
as acknowledged by herself,- to Consider such tribes 
as her allies, or to treat lor them wiih the United 
States. They will not repeat the tacts and argu* 
iiients afcfeady brought forward by them in sop* 
port oj this position, and which rerun hied unan- 
swered. The observations made by the British 
Plenipotentiaries upon the treaty ot Grenville, and 
Ihcir asset lion, that the United Stutes now, for r he 
first tin re, deny the absolute independence ofthri 
Indian tribes, uud claim the exclusive right of 
purchasing their lauds, require, however, eoiut 
notice. If ihe United States had now asserted, 
that the Indians within their boundaries, wlio havS 
acknowledged the United Stares as their only 
protectors, were their subjects, living only at su>- 
t era nee on their lands, far from beiuc tins first 
in making that assertion, they would only have fol- 
lowed the example of the principles unilormly and 
invariably asserted in substance, and frequently 
avowed in express terras, by the British Govern- 
ment itself. What was the raeauing of all thv 
colonial charters granted by the British Monarchy r 
irora that of Virginia, by Elizabeth, to that *€ 
Georgia, by the immediate pJbdeccssor of tlie 
present K‘mg, if the Indians were the Sovereigns 
tnd proprietors of the lands bestowed by thus* 
charters ? What was the meaning of that article 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, by which the Five Nation* 
were described in terms as subject to the dominion 
of Great XTritain i or tlmt of the treaty with tha 
Cherokees, by which it was declared that the King 
of Great Britain granted them the privilege to Jive 
a here they pleased, if those subjects were inde- 
pendent sovereigns, and if these tenants at tha 
licence of the British King, were the rightful lords 
of the lands where lie granted them permission 
to live ? What was the meaning of that procla- 
mation of his present Britannic Majesty, issued in 
1763, declaring all purchases of lands nail and 
void, unless made by treaties held undbr the sanction 
of his Majesty’s Government, if the Indiaus had 
the right to sell their lands to whom they pleased ? 
What was the meaning of boundary lines of 
American territories, in all the treaties of Great 
Britain with other European Powers having Ame- 
rican possessions, particularly in the treaty of 
1763, by which she acquired from France tha 
sovereignty and possession of tbe Canadas— in her 
treaty oi peace with the 'United States in 1783?— 
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n *jr. whit it (lie (Brining o( dir nortli western boun- 
dary line now promised by the. British Coin ini s»i- 
onets liiens*elfes, if it is the rightful possession 
and aovervignly of independent Itidistns* of which 
•hive boundaries dispose? Is it indeed necessary 
Jo ask, whrTher Great Britain ever has permitted, 
•r would permit, an? foreign nation, or without 
«er convent, any of lier subjects, to acquire lands 
from the Indiana, in the territories of the Hudson 
Bay Company or in Canada? Iii formally pro- 
testing against this system, it is not against a novel 
pretension of the American Government — it it 
again it tlir must solemn acts of their own sovereigns, 
•gainst the royal proclamations, charters, and 
treaties of Great Britain for marc tlmn two centu- 
ries, from the first settlement of North America 
lo the present day that the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries protest. Front rigour of this system 
however, as pratiised by Great- Britain and all 
the otlier European Powers in America, the bo* 
.mane and liberal policy of the- United States has 
voluntarily relaxed. A celebrated writer on the 
laws of nntioos, to whose authority British jurists 
bate taken particular satisfaction in appealing, 
lifter stating, in the most explicit manner, the 
legitimacy of colonial settlements in America, the 
variation of all rights of uncivilised Indian tribes ( 
has taken occasion to praise the first seniors of New 
England, and tilt founder of Pennsylvania, in hav- 
ing purchased of the Indians the lands they re- 
solved to cultivate, notwithstanding their being 
furnished with a charter from their sovereign. It 
is < Ms example w filch the United States, since they 
became by their independence the sovereigns of 
the territory, have adopted and organised into a 
political system. Under that system live Indians re- 
siding withiu I lie United Slates, are so far independ- 


with the Treaty of Grenville. “ Tht sc principles have 
been uniformly recognised by the Indians tbps* 
selves, not only by tluit treaty, but id all the' 
other previous as well as subsequent treaties bctWeem 
them and the United States. 

Tl»e Treaty of Grunvillfi neither took firms the* 
Indian* the right, which they had aat, of telling . 
lauds within the jurisdiction of the United 'Stain* 
to foreign- Governments or subjects, itorceded to 
them the right of exercising exclusive jurisdiction 
within rite boundary line assigped. (t was mere* 
ly declaratory of the public law, in relation to tfc? 
parlies, founded on principle* previously kind oaf 
versally refcoguised. It left to the United States the 
rights of exercising sovereignty *antf of dcqutftaf 
soil, and bears nrt analogy to the proposition of 
Great Britain which requires the abandonment 
of both. The British Plenipotentiaries state m 
their last Noth, that Great Britain is ready to enter 
into the Same engagement with respeer td the 
Indians living within their lines of dcmarculitia* 
as that which i* proposed to the United States. Tim 
undersigned will not dwell on the Immense ineqoa-* 
lity of value 'between the two territorial which* 
under such a&Arrangemcnt, woold be asaigned, by 
each nation, nBpkctively, to the Indians, and which 
ahme would make the reciprocity merely nominal# 
Tim condition- which would thus be imposed, od 
Great Britain not ta acquire lands in Canada from 
Indians, would be productive of no advantage to 
|ted States, and is, therefore, no eqs hdtft l' - 
sacrifice required of them. They do not 
consider that it belongs to the^U idled States* in any 
respe^^to ii.ierfere with tlic concerns jtf Great 
Brita^^^^er American possessions, dr with bat 
policy i 
( hi mot c 


the Indians residing there j and they 
t lo any in crfcreoce, on the part of 
enl, that they live uuder their own customs, and not Great BritaWw with their own concerns; and par* 
under the laws of the United States; that their ticuUrly wjth ilia Indians living within tb^lr tend* 



fights upon the lands where they inhabit or hunt 
arc secured tq then ty boundaries defined in ami- 
cable treaties between the United States and them- 
•elves; and that whenever those boundaries are 
-varied, it is also by amicbblf and voluntuiy treaties 
by which tliey receive frOovihe United .States ample 
cotppansarion for every right tliey have to the lapd* 
Ceded 1 by them. Tliey are so lar dependent as not 
.to have (ha tight fo dispose of theit lands to any 
private pvnofis* nor jo any pqwer, other than the 
to be quder their protection 
W&er that of any other power. 




Ibjects, ar by whatever name 
4*v*&Wm Is the relation between them 
.and foe United States. That relatiwi It neither 
. e^ e r iefi pep lor the first time, nor did it originate 


the interest of Great. BffcatQ la 

in Canada, to their present 

be country to the west a per* ' 
for ever inhabited by scattered 
rut it would inflict a vital injury 
States to have a lute rnn through 

territory, beyond winch their settlement 
should lor ever be precluded frojn extending, thereby^ 
arresting the natural growth of theif population > 
and strength; placing the Indians substantially# 
by virtue of the proposed guarantee, finder the pro* 
lection of Great Britain, dooming them to perpetual 
barbarism, and leaving an intensive frontier^ £pr 
ever exposed to tbeir stvagcincurtiofuk 
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CORN BILL, 


WlLTSniBE CQtNTy-MRETING, 
Held at Salisbury, , on the Sth qf March, 
1815. 

This meeting, which ^was convened by 


- [29p 

siMllest* was raade^o inflame, .or to mis* 
/cmLdo attempt Jo .mark ,out y any par- 
ticular rlass -for popular resentment ; .bp 
attempt to, stir up the. labourer to cut the 
throaty or to set fire to the house pr bams 
of his employer ; but, .many endeavour* 
were used, and it is .believed with com 
plete success, Jo .make the .vast assetiw 


advertisement, under lbe authority of i biage dearly understand,, that the propo* 
' Ihell I GHSHRRiFR.was the most numerous sition to make corn dear bad gro^n out 
.of any that bad. ever beep witnessed jn the of the desire .to continue to .raise war 
» County. The Sheriff opened the proceed- j taxes upon the farmer; that this desire bad 
ings in the Council Chamber of the City, f grown out of the .immepse, expenditure 


but, it being found, that the ,ppeu air, was 
* tlie only proper, place to afford a chance 
of hearing to such an immense assembly, 

t fr oumment took place to ihe square 

i tfcfc front of tjie Council House.— Here, 


sliU intended Jo be (kept ,up ; .and that 
this immense expenditure had grown 'out 
of . those , measures ; hich , would have 
byenailprevented by a HeJorm in the 
Command House of Parliament .— It .was 


after tjie requsiliou had been read, the explained to the people, that the owners 


Resolution, and after it the Petition 
(whlcli'will be foubd beloW) were moved 
by Mr. Hunt and . seconded by Mr. 
Cfdbbett pf Jlotley, who having a free- 
f>dld in Wiltshire was induced to Ja^e 
‘ part in a discussion, in which every map 
*, m the kingdom is interested. — Whatever 
. might have been . the wishes, or the .ex- 
pectations, of tlie friends of Corruption, 

■ they were not here gratified by witness- 
ing any attempts to work up tha passions 
- and prejudices .of the people into that, 
flame of violence, which, unhappily, has 

* burst- forth Jn the metropolis, and which 
itjstheduty of every; man* to discourage, 

; and to. prevent, if .he has it in his power. 

, — -Mr. - Hunt gave early proof of his de- 
sire to .discharge ..this duty and of the 
, Weight .which ajnau may have ,whh the 
people, if he proceed in the right way. 
— There .were carried into the Council 

* Chamber, upon Hie tops of two long 
poles, a /urge loaf decorated with gay 

.t ribbons; and a small loaf arrayed ;&i crape, 
Mr. .Hunt .requested, that those loaves 
s/the sight of* which wisso well calcula- 
ted to , inflame) should be tokens way. 


of Jand and growers of corn would not 
gain, in the end, by a Cum Bill, which, 
in /act, .was intended to enable them to 
pay war-taxes jn time of .peace > though 
some of them had been evidently actuated 
by ithe selfish notion of gain to themselves. 
It was explained ,to the Meeting, that the 
inevitable effect of the Bill would be to 
enhance. and uphold the price of coni ; 
or, in, other words, 'that it would impose 
a new . tax upon the ,loaf, and that, Joo, 
without any ultimate benefit to tlie land- 
lord or ^tenant, however some of these 
might think . tlie contrary. — In adverting 
to the Wiltshire Petition for a Corn Bill, 
it was observed, that the Petitioners hard 
said, that they had long borne heavy 
taxes* AND THAT 1 HLY WLRESTILE 
WILLING TO BEAR HEAV>Y TAXES, 
provided the Government, and Parliament 
would pass a » law, the effect of which 
should be TO RAISE AND KELP 
UP THE PRICE OF THEIR CORN. 
That is. to say, that so long as, they. cbuld 
have a , price,- which sbould .be a .protect 
Hon Jo them against rub, they did not 
care how Aeavily the loaf J was taxed. 
They jnstautly were Taken away, and nevfcrk how much-money. was squaipiered. away. 


.again ogade .their appearance. — To give 
,any thjng like a report of spetchei.htrt 
„will not be attempted* But, jt is right to 
tjsUtrve, th*t no Attempt, . not even the 


how iargaa. standing . army was .kept up 
in t^me , o/.peace, : nor how the Jfyertie* 
and .rights w of the people .were /dealt with. 
It was explained loathe meeting, 

* 
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this tfc« petitioner* /or a Corn BHJ were 
wrong ; that they ought, on the contrary, 
to have called for a reduction of the 
taxes, without which the immense stand- 
ing army could liOt be kept up in time 
of peace; and, being relieved from those 
taxes, they might well afford to sell their 
corn as cheap as any that could be 
brought from abroad. It was observed 
to the meeting, that, in consequence of 
the price of provisions having fallen, it was 
notorious, that the price of labour had 
i&Ileu; that the farmer now, and very 
justly, paid Less to his people than he 
paid before, including his smith, wheel- 
wright, collar-maker, &c. But, that the 
meeting should well remark, and bear in 
mind, that those who are paid bp the 
public still receive undiminished salaries 
and allowances; that, during the last 
twenty years, the allowances to the 
Royal Family, to the Judges, to the 
Police Magistrates, to public Officers of 
aU descriptions, bad been greatly aug- 
mented upon the express ground of the 
rise in price of provisions; out, that mow, . 
when provisions bad fallen, and brought 
down with them the wages of the la- 
bourer, none of these altoitmmss were 
lowered; on the contrary war taxes jpeso 
to Le kept up, for the propose, in part, 
of keeping up those allowances, and, 
as these taxes could not be raised while 
corn was cheap, it was intended to make 
•orn dear in order to enable the land- 
lord and farmer to pay taxes. Thus 
was the abhorred measure traced fairly 
to its source, and an appeal was made to 
the SENSE, and not, as in some other 
cases that have occurred, to the KON- 
' SENSE, of the people. — ’—The conduct 
of the High Sheriff was remarkably pro- 
per. His private opinion appeared to 
lean towards a Corn. Bill ; blit, so im- 
partial, and, indeed, so able, was the 
manner, in winch he conducted the bu- 
siness of the day, and so readily did he 
assent to what was manifestly the una* 
tiimous wish of the Meeting, that here- 
tired amidst the applauses of all descrip-* 
tions of persons. -*-The conduct of the 
People was equally good. Not a word 
of violence: not a word of folly. At 
night, some boys paraded a thing, stuffed 
with straw', supposed to represent some' 
< contemptible friend of the Com Bdi. 
They hanged' and beheaded this person- 
- age, opposite Mr. Hunt’s lodging; and 
* there even this fug ended* When this 


129 & 

account was sent away the Petition bwi 
been signed by some thousands of per* 
sons, and it is expected to be before 
the House of Lords in the course or 
next week. — The following are copies oP 
the Resolutions and Petition. 


WILTS COUNTY MEETING 


RESOLUTIONS 

Unanimously agreed to by the most 
merous Assemblage ever witnessed hr 
the city of New Serum, on Wcine*. 
day, March 8, 1815. 

George Eyre, Esq. Shcriff/m theebair. 


Resolve!), That political corruption, 
after having exhausted all the other 
sources of taxation, has, at last, pro* 
cecd*d to the outrageous length of at- 
tempting to burthen with a heavy tax, 
the very bread that w*e eat, being 
thereunto urged and encouraged by 
. the false statements of certain rapa- 
; cinus Landowners ; that, therefore, 
a petition be presented to tiie House 
' pf Lords, praying their Lordships to 
f interpose in behalf of this long insulted, 

I and long suffering nation, in such a 
I manner as to prevent the enacting of 
! any law, to prohibit, or restrain, the 
free importation of corn. 

Resolved, That the Sheriff be re- 
quested to sigu Use petition, and that 
copies of it be sent tor signature* to 
| the various towns in the county. 

Resolved, That when' signed; the She- 
riff’ do transmit, the petition to tlie 
Earl Stanhope, and * request bis Lord- 
ship to present the same to the House 
' of Lords. 

Resolved, That, the Sheriff be re- > 
quested to . sign, the . resolutions, and 
to publish them in the Salisbury and 
W inchester journal, and in two Lon- 
don, mprnipg.and two Lopdon evening 
Newspapers. 

Rif solved. That *tbe thanks of tins 
Meeting be given to the High Sheriff 
of the county, for his readiness in 
calling this 'Meeting, and for bis iof- 
partial Conduct in the chat* * v 
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To the flight Honourable the Lori* Spi- 
ritual and Temporal of tfre Umled 
Kingdom of <Sreat Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled. 

—ooo — 

The Petition of the Freeholders, Land- 
holders, Tradesmen, Manufacturers, and 
Inhabitants of the County of Wilts, in 
County Meeting assembled, 

HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioners, ut the moment 
when they were justified in expecting 
to enter on the Enjoyments of the 
Blessings, usually attendant on Peace, 
to which they had so long been Stran- 
gers, perceive, with the deepest Sorrow, 
that Attempts ate making to prolong 
and perpetuate the Sufferings of War, 
by enhancing and upholding the Price 
of Corn. 

That your Petitioners, seeing, in other 
Quarters, political Corruption and pri- 
vate Rapacity so firmly and resolutely 
leagued against them, fly with Confi- 
dence for Protection to your Lordships, 
and appeal to your Noble-Mindedness, 
your Justice, your Humanity, against 
the Machinations and Violence of this 
unfeeling, this merciless League. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray, that your Lordships will rejebt any 
Proposition that may be made to you to 
entertain any Bill, or other Measure, 
tending to diminish, or restrain the Im- 
portation of Com. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray, 
See. 


Cheap Corn. 

Mr. Corbett. — In perusing your, va- 
luable Register last week, I saw in it a 
letter entitled “ Cheap Corn/’ which, 
with your permission, 1 would offer a few 
remarks on, and put a few queries to the 
writer, Aristides. He Begins with stating, 
thathe 04 sets his face against all that has 
** been said or written on the subject." 
But if he were to* ask Mr. Whitbread, if 
be had ever made, at a public meeting, 
similar declarations as to the manner of 
farmers' living, ! believe he would aar 1 
ewer in the affirmative. If. he weifcto 
ask Mr. Hunt, if he had ever spoken 
"against high tarns, he would* give jthe 
same answer* Now, Sr, if this b* true, 


[2M 

Aristides 9 statement is lacorrect — it is 
not, however, of much consequence whe- 
ther bis letter contain sentiments which 
have been delivered before, or not ; but 
whether those sentiments be right or 
wrong, of which neither Aristides, my- 
sel£ or any body else, pan determine 
any further than our own several opinions 
go. But Aristides is not witting to aHoW 
anybody the credit of writing their true 
sentiments. He chaises /them with vie- 
ing with each other which sh*M best dude 
“ the true state of the case ;”of, in other 
words, which can deceive the public most* 

Is not this illiberal ; very illiberal I Per- 
haps it wasa slip of the pen while his in- 
dignation rose against Landlords and Far- 
mers, who are now amaSrimf so much 
wealth. I hope, whatever Write* be 
Will at least allow me to bosincert when 
I say, that ail our deer bread derived its 
source from War, the cause of all our 
Taxes ; and now War has ceased, Taxa- 
tion must cease also, or ruin and the faaiv 
of a jail will drive numbers of people to 
some land where they can work without 
a tax-gatherer taking the greatest part 1 of 
their property, and where they can farm 
without being obliged to relinquish a 
tenth of their produce. — Aristides states, 
that be has found one who has hinted at 
“ the real cause of the evil.” He sats, 

“ since this person's lease has expired, his 
landlord has doubled his rent:” but he 
has not told us when this lease was 
granted ; whether in the cheap or in the 
dear times, or why the landlord thought 
of doubling the rent. He has also far- 
gotten to state the comparison of the 
quantum of taxes paid, and housekeeping 
expenses, Ac. in the year the lease whs 
granted, arid fh*t in which it expitaL 
These particular are certainly very ma- 
terial to be known, at a criterion to ena- 
ble us to judge whether the landlord 
wanted a double income or not. Aris- 
tides lays great stress on manylittle farms 
being consolidated lots one. This is not 
so general as he states, although it will 
be more so soon; far now that a prism 
stares the little farmer iff the face, and 
has stared some of tbeiff out of counte- 
nance, at any one may kee by looking 
over his own parish, affd observing the^ 
increase of paupers caused by an influx 
of labourers, the oonsequeace of oppres- 
sive taxation. So far Aristides’ statement 
is tree, .when he says, that • 4 they arc 
"either working as day labeaxers, or 
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u gone out of the kingdom. bat, reader, 
fcfgd not the reason; they are taxed 
out of it. 

Aristides is not content with the far 
«ttM*mode«f fifing; he calls upon the 

• reader to enter a fain-house, and tells 

• him, he will " no longer find the fanner's 
•' daughters, Madge and Mollv, (for such 

I *11 f . I - • V * .. 


7 ft'' •*■“ Dlttll 

4f he will have their names) feeding hogs, 
u fetching or* milkansr Sows, churning 


'fetching of milking 
H butter, or making cheese but will 
find them in the back parlour, drawing 
or at music, or preparing fora county 
ball* But, reader, be not content With 
'Stepping into one ; go into nine, and see 
if idleness is the order of the day; see if 

• they are not attempting to earn their 

* livelihood by making cheese, or perform* 
r ing some other duties. But, mark me, 

do not come from town to do this, when 
. , you have taken a fashionable breakfast 
at ten o'clock, and Man, after a. ride of 
*. twenty miles, expect to find them chura- 

* ing their butter. No, no 9 they will have 

• half fimtked before yon get from your 
beds ; they will be in their back panour, 

- if they have one, mending their garments, 
or recreating themselves by some agree- 
able and pleasant amusement, perhaps 
at music, pexhapt at drawing, or perhaps 
embroidering. Allow me to ask Aria- 
tides, what harm there i* m farmers 
daughters • amusing . themselves in this 
way, .provided they do not neglect their 
business 1 Does it follow of course, then 
that they cannot make pie, pudding, or 
dnmpUn, be* amt they ktaru music 1 Or 
because they sometimes rit in their back 
parlour, most (hey neglect going into the 
dairy! 

But the “ old ipare (what a grievance 1) 

, 14 is discarded.’’ It is true; ,fbr those 
. vrho kept her oily, have found it nece»- 
. sary, by the late increase of assessed 
. taxes, to make shift without her, and are 
content to walk.- -But why may not 'far- 
mers have the privilege of getting money 
euough to enable them to ride a good 
nag, ns well as a tradesman! As for 
their 4t curricles, gigs, aud chaises," is 
e there one in fifty, or even in a hundred, 
tlwt kerp any of them? I shall pass 
.over the yousig gentleman, his hobnails 
• " end smock frock, and carter’s, whip,' 
although. I consider there is a medium 
between litis and the other dress which 
Aristides describes; and would wish to 
know, why a firmer may not be a gem- 
liman * “ The. ox’s cheek, aud leg of 
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'* hcef, v continues the waiter, “ giyes 
“ vay to modern delicacy." This also 
is true^ bat the reason. Sir, is, because 
their own mutton and pork is cheaper 
to them. After all, Mr. Cobbftt, why 
does Aristides envy the farmers ! Does 
he think they live- in luxury ! Does he 
think they get too rich? if he does, le v 
ry ; let bim take a format 41. pei * 


him try 

acre ; let him pay 31. per acre in tareT; 
after he has tilled and sown the ground 
with all possible care, let him get fifteen 
bushels of blighted wheat per acre ; let 
him pay tike an honest man the tenth of 
all he has laid out on it to the church ; 
let him make Gs. the bushel of the re- 
mainder, and t hen lie will know and taste 
the sweets of farming; then , he may 
sport his '' military-cut upper-cost of su- 
“ perfine, lined with silk," and his Wel- 
liogtonian boots ; and then, instead of 
keeping his curricle, he had better march 
along with that illustrious personage the 
next time be goes to fiirht for the reisla- 
biishraent of the Pope and the InquisU 
tion, than attempt to raise another veers 
rent and taxes. 

Aristides pities the poor; so do I. He 
wonders jvhy they should be made to eat 
dear bread ; so do I. He says bread 
ought to be cheap; so do!. Bat, instead 
oi envying the supposed riches of the 
limner, I would pray Parliament to take ■ 
off the taxes ; to do axvay the support of 
a vjfe system of corruptiou, so sis to 
enable the landlords to lower their rents 
and the tenaot his corn. I would praV 
that we might be relieved of tytLt, that 
curse to agriculture, which supports * 
set of men, a tenth of whom are scarcely 
worth any thing but to roar out ' ‘Chstralt 
and Stall a system which wn agri- 
culturist ought to set -his hands against; 
•nil by doing which they would prove 
their patriotism, their sincerity for na- 
tional improvement more than the sup- 
port of wars, or of agricultural societies. 

—Aristides— it behoves you, as an 
•ctive citizen, to give a proof of your 
sincerity m wishing bread cheaper, and 
the people hippier, by helping to pro- 
mote such a petition , and if yours and 
our prayer is heard, and the taxes and 
.tythes taken off, then we shall have bread 
eb^ap ; then we shall be. content and 
happy; that wHi be the period, and nof. 
Ull that period arrives. I am, &«. 

rr , f , Fkibnd to Si.nckeity. 

t. sr/f, rd, March 3, 1814, 
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Co Rif Laws. 

Ms. Cobbbtt. — H aving from tbe 
commencement of the present and pre- 
ceding discussions upon the proposed 
alterations of the Corn Laws, in behalf 
both of agriculture and the grdwer, 
given the most constant attention to the 
argument whereby they have been sup- 
ported, and also to those which have been 
opposed to them, permit me through 
the medium of your invaluable Journal, 
to make a few remarks upon the same. 

From the occasional conversation with 
the farmer ami grower of corn, I frankly 
confess myself to be one of those who 
have been persuaded that a very consi- 
derable and valuable body of men among 
the farming tenantry, require the protec- 
tion stated to be sought in their behalf* 
and as far as my observation has ex- 
tended, I am also fully satisfied that 
the class of agricultural labourers, col- 
lectively and distinctively as a body, re- 
quire Consideration and legislative assist- 
ance. Presuming therefore, that these 
Statements are fact* ; 1 must conclude 
that they ought to be duly weighed, and 
geueroqsly appreciated in connexion with 
all remonstrances against any .measures 
that are proposed professedly to obtain 
a fair and proper amelioration, which I 
conclude the present measures, precipi 
tating through the houses of parliament, 
are not calculated to produce, but, on 
the contrary, are practically mischievous 
and particularly inconsistent with' pub! is 
welfare. However, Sir, as you have al- 
ready fully and repeatedly proved this 
latter opinion, I shall* only add* one fact 
in confirmation of one of the objections 
which rejecting persons stated in the 
first instance. 1 allude to their assertion, 
“ That if the proposed measure could 
be established, the difference conse- 
quently paid in the higher price of foreign 
-corn, can but prove principally a premium 
or bonus to the foreign grower of, and 
dealer in corn." The following fkct 1 
humbly presume is convincing on tbe 
subject A corpfactor (whose name can 
be supplied/ as soon as those measures 
tvqie known to be sanctioned by the 
Government, and likely to be established 
iqder some modification, immediately in* 
baaed a foreign correspondent, advising 
Km to delay his shipments and wait a 
iw weeks for advanced markets; and 
lark reader, as a rise of uo leas than 17*. 


per quarter was possible. Now Sir, I 
presume that no comment is necessary, 
and that I need only add that whoever 
thinks this gentleman did wrong in this 
instance, or in giving similar lnforma- 
tion to alt his foreign Correspondents, or 
that gentlemen in this profession coiiec* 
tively in giving such information ’to all 
their respective foreign connexions' are 
censurable, is ignorant of tbe regular 
practice and interests of commercial 
trade, and of what constitutes credit 
arid respectability in the contracting of it* 

I have no hesitation in adding that every 
regular factor of foreign grain must have 
remitted such information 1 to each of 
their respectable correspondents, by the 
earliest opportunities after the expected, 
rise, probably by the succeeding post 
I cannot however pass from the subject 
of importation, (which will doubtless be- 
come very considerable to the port of 
this metropolis) without noticing, though 
With great deference to your superior 
judgemeut, that I do not think in con| 
nexion with a durable peace that the 
proposed measure will have quite the 
effect in raising the price of the London 
quartern loaf. Which has been supposed; 
certainly not for a permanency. If the 
price should pass 13<|* 1 must attribute 
it to the alarm which these obnoxioua 
measures have excited. Thia remark: 

I beg you will not suppress* Should 
the price exceed, it would certainly only 
benefit the class of speculators whose 
ability to enrich themselves at the public 
expence, you would not I am sure Willingly 
contribute to. 1 do not aHude to regu- 
lar middle men, whose credit with their 
connexions, and whose permanent in- 
terest is involved in regular profits, and 
: not in fluctuating prices. But, Sir. are 
the inhabitants of this ancient and en- 
lightened metropolis to be persuaded by 
the country representatives, that without 
absolute dearth, and with free cOmmuhi* 
cation to and from the coasts of the con- 
tinent, tbaMSd. orls.or even 9d. shoujjk 
be the permanent price 'tit this portion 
of food 1 My reason for concluding 
that bread would hot under the proposed 
measures exceed the price I have stated 
during the continuation of peace, is that 
inasmuch as the said measure of prohi* 
biting the first sale of tbe importations 
of foreign corn, when under 80s. would 
[have the effect sought of advancing cone 
^ that price,, likewise- them wor^ 
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tucb an immense importation and de- 
port take pkce^to obtain that price 
on Ihe advance, that itfoust ncqessarilv 
ke^p ft down to the lowest possible ad- 
ditional advance that woula ensure an 
equal chance of sale, which must be 
eoqnived at, otherwise there would pro* 
bablybe wanted a protection or indem- 
nification bill, in behalf of the interested 
parties, and of the foreign proprietor. 
Thus it is obrious that if importation is 
to take place fnsuy way, it must produce 
the saine competition between the fo- 
reign m a British growerp of corn, which 
jiow exists between the British and Irish; 
and unless the two Utter are first upon 
a fair footing, tq oppose it in such a de- 
gree as must eventually produce their 
ruin, or call for absolute prohibition in 
tbeir behalf, a remedy which we have 
been led to suppose, mignt if this coun- 
try once relied; principally on foreigners 
for its consumption, un its application, 
occasion as great a fall , in the prices of 
porn throughout the exporting and corn 
growing nations of Europe, : as might 
probably produce a genera) revolution, 
or lead to a wax with this country to pre- 
vent ft. But, Sir, what geodis-lh* 
grower of corn, and the agricultural 
labourer of this country, to derive from 
a measure that will always ensure a rival 
at his protecting price, seeing that go- 
vernment is determined that whenever 
high prices or large demands prevail, the 
foreigner is then to close in, and to reap 
the greater advantages, for it is evident 
that the cheap grower wfio must in this 
case reap a large profit, has the decided 
advantage in holding back to engross 
such a market. 

But having allowed the partial accu- 
racy of the statement of our opponents 
in behalf of the former and bis servant, 
X wofild advocate their cause as earnestly 
as I wophf that of any other da**' of inr 
dividual!. JW eljeftatiug their particu- 
lar case*" I shaft proceed on the present 
occasion, by' giving the master the pre- 
cedence, though only on account of the 
tptixtesy due tp him frqra his superior 
situation, for as piei$ and members of 
society, I know no difference in their 
relative importance, or in their ?l*ims to 
ftaman’ty.^ To apj f£ciat$ the fnterest, 
s.ofjhe former* poUectively, or 
fo t men* or- of society 
priy necessary pi 



circumstances, whenever material dis- 
tinctions and differences exist, in order 
to arrive either at fair premises or just 
conclusions. It is a specie* of the c6m- 
monest craft used in vulgar controversy, 
to confound all distinctions. It'would * 
be equally mischievous, and not a jot 
store injurious, to assume distinction* 
that are frivolous or unfounded; In ven- 
taring therefore to state that the far- 
mers should be considered as differently 
interested in point of claims in the 1 present 
instance, and in adding that the indivi- 
duals appear to meito form in Greet 
Britain three distinct and nearly equal 
parties, with very different pretensions, 
ft is proper to explain, that this is my 
private view of their case, and aho that 
it ‘is . not grounded upon very intimate 
knowledge with, or extensive information 
i>n the subject, but merely derived from 
M few residents in different parts of Eng- - 
land, in . several of which very dksiriiiar 
customs prevail in the letting* of estates, 
and consequently in the circumstance* 
and claims of the landed tenantry, fir 
some parts of the country neariv the 
whole of the tenantry are without) eases, 
fond many of them have now bewrgorfor 
many years past ; and as the custom has 
very much increased, it is probable thar 
the persons tbtis situated, amount to one 
third of the whole number of farmers. 
The next .class of farmers are those who 
hold either long or short* lease* at air 
exorbitant rent, taken daring the high 
price* of every species of produce, ami 
the limited supply of the importation 
of foreign com. Several of these persons 
if is said^ occupy a number of estates or 
very large forms, but 1 do really believe 
that neither in number nhr* in point of 
the quantity of land which they occupy 
that they form more than a third »>f the 
interest ia question. CeriainN t lie em- 
barrassments of the fanner at the present’ 
thae, are not exclusively afmofig thesw 
persons. The last division* iousistt of 
those farmers who have been more cau- 
ti ops and successful, and arc now living 
u[poti and cultivating tbeir own property,, 
[adding to those the gentlemen formers 
(a term by no means novel ) wnb perhaps 
have cultivated under tlieir own inspect 
tio« a sroaff part 6f (brie estate, for tb* 
sake eitlict? of amusement* ot improve* 
ment and discovery, rather than by way 
>f competition vkb the more dependent 


apt! |f^xtoer/fUesc pno description* of person** 
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with ikpm tenants who, have long old 
hnses* or who have contracted prudently 
with liberal and uninformed Cits for re* 
•fiwals* beyond, doubt comprise a full 
third of the parties interested in the 
growth of corn and the farming business. 

The first-class of farmers which 1 have 
instanced* art those who hare no leases. 
These persons have been considered as 
mere vassals of the landlord* but 1 think 
very improperly, and that the term is 
inappropriate* and. totally inadequate to 
appreciate their situation and wretched* 


.It is vcrr obvious, that in the prc^ 
sent state of society these persons receive 
no particular protection nor equivalent 
advantage, neither are they to be fairly 
reckoned tenants at will. * The farming 
business is the only employment they 
axe adapted to follow, and if they profess 
moral principles and integrity, desiring 
to live by their exertions, and duly and 
fully to discharge the just demands, 
how small soever of their servants and 
others, they mutt continue to make the 
best of it If they have none they must 
still do the same; without character, 
credit or property, their profession is 
the sole medium of their existence. The 
whole of these do not probably pay a 
rack tent, but it is notoriously other- 
wise with the majority ; they are doomed 
whether corn is high or low, to pay the 
abactions of their landlords, to the utter- 
most farthing. This class of formers 
therefore are not at all interested in pro- 
tecting prices, bat they want, and so 
does agriculture* as for as connected 
with them, this innovation suppressed ; 
this growing, iihitaiion of Irish customs 
put a stop to ; this unnatural associa- 
tion with civitiaation broken down. It 
is also obvious that the protection of 
agriculture by an enhancement pf prices, 
would not as for afe it is connected with 
this class of formers, contribute to the 
enrichment and employment of the other 
classes of society: no, their poverty would 
still scaurin* and they, would ^continue in 
this respect* the least useful body of tbe 
‘community. Having no inducements for 
exertion, they would also continue to 
be very inferior agriculturists. > They 
may sign their landlord's r petitions for 
protectuig prices, but it is evident the 

C lection they want* is from high and 
tnafing rents* in connexion with 
more certain tenure. It mav be said 


that these persons do not pay so much 
rent par acre* as the former in soma 
other districts ; this objection is allowed 
to be correct* and even in several in* 
stances where the formers will he gainers 
by their present leases. But this 
only makes the practice .more intoler* 
able. It is evident that those per* 
sons cannot pay a rack rent equally as 
high as the leasehold tenant of a well 
managed and conditioned form, in the 
first instance; because the security of re** 
ping the advantage of his improvements* 
and expenditure of property, on tbe es* 
tate, during his emoyment of tbe lease* 
would have induced him to cultivate and 
stock it, to tbe utmost of his ability* 
But no formers of property would take 
land to do the same, upon an uncertain 
terms, nor is tbeie any probability of 
persons without property becoming ade- 
quate to such an expenditure, unless by 
certain possession at a moderate rent, for 
a given number of years. This is a 
chance that certtm landholders, for tbe 
sake of et\}oying a most arbitrary power* 
or for the gaining of a few pounds more 
in the first instance, appear determined 
to oontinue denying them* In passing 
from this subject, 1 would hazard a con- 
jecture and venture to suppose,that if this 
increasing practice should become gene- 
ral throughout Great Britain* as the 
face of the country recovers its mili tary 
population, it would approach that state 
of anarchy, so often prevailing in the 
sister kingdom ; of which country I would 
venture to add, that under similar cir- 
cumstances, more serious troubles and 
difficulties must occur than any hitherto 
encountered. 

Government ought, however* to inter* 
pose and fine both landholders for 
letting, and tenants for occupying* 
forms without leases ; and that also, if 
not contracted for between the resident 
tenant, and the real proprietor* when 
such. This would* in some measure* 
defend the unwary* of the latter order* 
from those speculators id the taking of 
forms* who deal in leases, and the former 
from the same ; and also.from tbe ob- 
noxious class of inferiopiug. overseers 
in tbe management of large estates. 

The next class of farmers, in behalf of 
whoa pretensions are made for corn pro- 
tecting prices, are those who have taken 
Leases during the extreme high price of 
Corn* and other .provisions ; but the 
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«fiffichltiea ' in wbich these persons are 
involved, are* jbstly merited by” the 
ifcajority'of' them; inasmuch* as it was 
their speculations, for extensive occu- 
pancy; which occasioned those high 
jirices, both of rents aiid provisions, in 
connexion 1 with' circumstances that fa- 
vored 5 the' issue. To place the subject, 
in; reference to' themselves,^ in* a clear 
point 1 of view, it should be thus stated! 

That hy rendering' the land less fruit- 
4t ful in provisions, and agricultural 
4i productions; the'money. value, or price 
** received for the produce’ became'con- 
* r sklerably enhanced," a necessary con-* 
sequence; in connexion with a proportion- 
ate demand for" the 1 various' productions. 

That' this is a' substantial part, or a no- 
tessaty consequence, of the improved 
e^stem of large' farms, and unlimited oc- 
<5ftpancy is obvious. That' it is the (tey- 
*tone r up6n which the whole system 
hinges, is' incontrovertible. 

with ; proprietors and* monopoliring far- 
mers, i the Contest? of ; the system for large 
dr for small 1 farms, is simply, does the 
(liter, or the' former, produce the most 
ttfonev, not' thr greatest quantum of com-’ 
|hO(iiiy. Tliusv doe*- the produce of any 
|fiveh* quantity of land; id 60 small farms, - 
m fruit/ vegetables; poultry, pdrk, butter, 
ciieese, dorii, and pasture;* sell ltd as much 
With a* limited: or r equivalent demand; as 
<fie prddiica Of the* same land, divided 
flrtjy into three 1 timus. The- value in 
quantity and* price, of* the fwnlast men* 
noiicd ByaifClics of agriculture,- being 
#qualin Both instances, and it being pos- 
^tble f >i* the thtCe^fanristaf sufpply the 
deiriand ; fbr the* fbnhef commodities, 
though UpB tot ^isc? the quantities of tile 
6^fartos ; it is* therefore- pretty obvious, - 
fli^t tb^large farm* system has Welt (mid 
tiiolte Wliw succeeded" in Jostling tiieif 
neighbours- out liqu»e> lipm?, and erir- 

ptoiyrnerit; and *th*ai the la rge' land-bob Wrf’ 
pUl%«rhhv& been filfed thereby; and that 
both wtoqid continue to* prqspcr 
While fliet’Wtf principle depaiumynis of 
AJffCulfure rttriferried as lucrative a| be- 
of itdfes* SOinc other uncoBtrtUabl^ 

ci^uw&nce* sfwirtd proscribe the sys'- 

fcflfc Such art occurrence j**ay ptfhbaWy 

kf a nehifaf effect 1 of a comtimiatiop of 
pence; Stiff in<fepeftdeirtly of any site!* fo 
fore* event* cjCdueftons have already 
place hlr tfid pries' *itd ; profits of 
tw trfherfetdihgf depurtfttftrf otf agricftl 
H** **f a Ahtf Wet fete- pUtf jtfOperiy' tr^ud 


participated in the fell of the price of 
animal food' (the consequence pf the fai- * 
lure of government contracts) in the Lon- 
don markets (which I must conclude very 
unfair, though 1 hold the middle man in 4 
equal respect and worthy cf efficient pro- 
fits) yet it is notorious that it has gener- 
ally taken place to a very great extent, 
and that the lease occupiers of large J 
farms,whetherraenof property or not, are 
at their wits’ end, both from the fall in 
value of their stock, and the uncondition- 
al obligation of their leases. Now, Sir, - 
are not the persons thus ruined or likely' 
to* be' so, entitled to assistance? and 
would it 'not* be politic in the country t# 
grant it in behalf of agriculture. If the ' 
statement before you is a correct one, it • 
would be most impolitic and most unjust , 
iu the government td require it. But - 
should not the' landlords be compelled, 
or rather ought they not voluntarily to ^ 
lower their rents ? The latter' is for tlitir 
private' consideration, but were I\ a land- ~ 
lord thus situated, i should not choose to 
cohiply with* any suggestion to that - 
effect, unlessin such peculiar me vherq'' 
if became rtiy“ interest to do go, or unless 
I’ could be assured that* 1an<i-h older* 
throughout 1 the country would do so ge- 
nerally. . but, Sir, I completely deny that 
government have any right to interfere 
between the parties* iH this oafce; sdtlia’ I 
din prepared to allow that they have pre- ' 
ce'lent in' interfering* to regulate and re-^ 
strict the importation ofc otn, or rather"* 
id the present' instance in intending and 
attempting to do so, and is been for- ' 
clbly abewrt, a very had precedent, tet I 1 
do not think that' government Can ii ter- * 
f^re* even; in an indirect way. 1 It* has?’ 
hbwevtr beOir snrmisedl)y souse essay i^U ‘ 
obi tlte subject, that by htxnig> those hftid- . 
I6rd r s estates which are let at a highYent, 
add by rehcvhtif the occupying tenant,* 
haying sifeh ‘rent of bistaxev, tiiat* some-~ ; 
tiling might be dotfe. But I do not 
think that the body pf land* holders; With ; ; 
alt their preaching* to the populate oa r 
the' subject of* pas srv tiies^wo old be 
brought to- sokaiit $ «td 1 also think that- 
if they could,- it would even M present,** 
and assuredly hereafter, b# found totally* • 
iiad^qualor It tijipeers to mc r that AiV * 
iit-uation’ oPthCsC distressed and tntw*br- 
fhy parsOuif is irretrievable, anti that : 
tuote of ifteuf Witt bedo^ baufeupts, tor 
fire adnetlAn of tHeii 4 cruditiors botSt jdaf 
turpriim*, or ttr tlfe p^rtm^ wll*f 
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their accumulations faster than the' 
heaped them together, setting one men 
e>b|i | !e to n>< rxj < nrers and tpe< plater 
or rather a* tre*c classes ire inu rr;g ; blt. 
furnishing ere n » re argument to tern i 
fhtvre ItgislHuie* U r ii'tiloing to jt« 
hibu all such ] ra diets ^ are bkey to 
become either sea < r pubi.ciy injurious. 

1 be practice! ate: public fctojicjuv * \ 
Ian* iviius ha* however* made »onx 
uoiH ,i. the world, amt a dtaen farms 
liave frequent \ during the iale war betn, 
ie: ji a« one. h i no beilei bpparenl 

jchs f 'n than to save a liMie herst keep; 
bnt whoever has been peisutGcd Lv such 
an M*xn tni, ha> «er;riniy swallowed v 
La •. ( nr i.iacittrs ait as gct.n bcei 

an< r ultf t 8> ilitir ihiUlier. ; the intci- 
jr i 't*..t fit hi tign biceds ot sheep m* v 
pos$iU;y l ave improved the wools ii 
the crt,n!:v, s. i;-s the cme \w uld have 
brin.sii iLr if I be smr.ll farnis bad rot 
l ten Im-Icu up; List h r< t i: in sit the 
ptsesric u <1 opulent j trM r s, enable than 
to VMtiioid tie suj.j ! cs, and jaise the 
niai kets, and With reedy tenants arc un- 
productive. Tlc.c.hre small iainxis 
ar.- the best *co? < mists mi It! alt cf the 
pnt'Jic; ttci" ttuiur tlx n'XA picntyt 
syrpbts. 

If any one should think that tic fore- 
going strictu'< s < n the iulge iaini s.vsitm 
are too severe, I wi ul<! ufer him to the 
flowing extract thru “ The Lord * l!t- 
j « d cr evidence/* f<r which I am in- 
debted to the !elJcr of a valuable cones- 
jrtacieut i f “ '1 lie 'J lines’' paper, in. w hich 
it* appea,ed : cn Monday the- 6th inst. 
It i* tr.ken trem fhg evidence .cf Mr. 
Ffrilfips, fond sprvcrpr, and civil engi 
nfcei, who has been n\ndi employed in 
tile* soutBerii part ot thjj kingdom. 

“ Restrictions cm the* Corn Laws must 
h*\ t* tins effect; it will at once render 
jfernisiiient the most tcr/iLle system of 
|dohi;polising the* ot ev pane y of iruds. 
LnOW beg to grve evidence upon thVef- 
f&ts" it' lias upon society generally. In 
rtiar.y places where I bitve- Lien' sujrvey- 
ifig,- vi herd there were 3d or 60 (aimers 
ftaTa parish, it ifes* I ten rCduCCu t<* the 
rfnitiber of four' or ti\c, and sort e 
jUrn&ftts' occupied by one man ; large 
di$tor«s oi counfry irt tfe ootupaiic jt of 
(Tte |:0s«ess0r ; wh*ie there vvere formerly 
a ; ‘grtaf mfrny fe Art-Houses, tl.eie is pro- 
festriy only? a bailiff. The horror this sy>- 
fenr created athong mankind generally, 
fiet to is uptonceiVable. In sup- 
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port of this argument, my Lords, in Ike 
bands cf the little farmers, an immense 
increase of food is Lrcught to the public, 
from as it veie the lap of Ibe farmer’s 
wife. In a little farm, where there is a 
dairy, lie produce is not only the calves, 
but an immensity of butter and cheese; 
the refuse cf a dairy will support a pi$> 
gery; that kind ci animal food is reared 
in a very short time in immense quanti- 
ties. .Again, w!>en a liii,* farmer and 
1 is family will raise from the hllie pro- 
duce of his small farm, a dairy, the re- 
fuse cf which supports a piggery, then 
copies the poultry . Where there is a cow- 
y rd auci a piggery, vast quantities of 
] o ui try indeed are produced with very 
tittle care, reared almost m the lap of the * 
fkirmei’s vine, nourished iu her kitchen 
comer; 1 r.m not speaking theoretically 
now ; mentioning oni> one parish will 
serve as a strong instance for the whole 
Liugconi ; among all these difTerent faim* 
trs, every labourer had a comfortable 
muster, tn<i cveiy tradesman comforta- 
ble er.iplc \ : new, hundreds or thousands 
in l parsh ere pauperised, v> beiever there 
is a family cf thndieii ; the milk-paiis, 
w hie If were principally the nutriintnl of 
fuU.i its, are done away." 

Mark reader the desolating conse- 
quences and progress of this execrable . 
system, Loth upon town amt country 
tm ikcts, and upon tie sma.l farmer and ' 
the labourer, and the Letod-iike proceed- * 
iugs connected therewith ; “the milk-p»ils . 
v\ hich were pnm ipally the nutriment o£ 
families, are done away the pig-styes 
arc done away, they are nof permitted, 
W hat then have individuals either gene- : 
rally or collectively dared to prohibit 
■tlreir dependents from contributing in 
these ways to the supply ef the markets' 
and tficir owir mainl^nfmgel Yes, it is 
nUorious that conspiracies' pf both kinds 
have existed in several distort?; and .that 
under their operation the miseries^ pri- 
vations- and moral cU gradation- of the 
labouring classes, Lave exceeded whatever 
been- before experienced in this 
country, except in times of absolute 
dearth* and intciuai war. There being 
Jmf one? 7 state of society in which- tbo* 

• ini mediate or rather apparent interest of 
landholders, Collectively r,s rent receivers # 
is msrq in &vor of againr dividing their 
.lands into' small i&rms^ rather than re- 
gaining of the present* enlarged extent r 
^vis. where- th^ population is principal! jr 
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agricultural), it would appear to me thatl 
Government should interpose in this! 
instance to adjust the system as far as the 
convenience of the population and the 
interest of the public require. It might 
be done by a tax per acre, upon owners 
and tenants of estates, beyond a given 
size, when let beyond a certain price, in- 
creasing also upon larger estates, when 
let high. A temporary measure of this 
kind thus modified, would lead rich land- 
holders to divide their large estates 
where these high rents prevail. Such a 
measure should certainly not extend to 
those less populous parts of tlie country 
where rents are comparatively low, as it 
might occasion a too rapid increase of 
flic people. To ensure utility, Govern- 
ment should also make it illegal for any 
man to farm more than one estate, which 
would tor ever crush the monopoly of 
the tenantry, and benefit the proprietor 
more than any other measure of insuring 
an adequate number of practical farmers, 
and eventually a facility in obtaining 
tenants, or a certain though limited 
source of competition for the taking of 
farms. Landlords probably also, in ad- 
dition to this irregular competition for 
unlimited occupancy, which raised rents 
in consequence of its pernicious effect?, 
have been led to neglect their perma- 
nent interests, in upholding the farm 
houses, and preserving that previous 
division of their estates which had 
marked the progress of society and com- 
fort, by tbe inducements of large inter- 
ests aiid certain income for their savings 
in the funds ; but although this source of 
Artificial accumulation in reference to so- 
ciety is like the gates of the broad way 
that leadeth to destruction, to remain 
of widened entrance, the immediate and 
permanent interest’ of landholders aj> 
pears now in this respect completely ob- 
vious* 

There remains now to consider the last 
division of persons in whose behalf pro- 
tecting corn prices are sought. But I 
have, 1 fear, already trespassed tod Air 
upon the valuable columns of your im- 
partial Register. • I shall defer this part 
of my subject to a second communica- 
tion ; and now beg to remain. 

Yours, Ac. T. H, J. 
Marik 6th, 181*. 


The Inquisition. 

Since my Isst remarks upon Spanish 
affairs, I have read in the Morning 
Chronicle the subjoined extraordinary 
article.— I have inserted it at full length; 
there certainly is not a man living that 
would believe, without such evidence, 
that, in the nineteenth century, such 
wretched ideotism could have been suf- 
fered to have occurred. I wish King 
Ferdinand had been allowed to remain 
quietly where lie was, amusing himself 
with embroidery, rather than exercising, 
as he has done, despotical power against 
the poor people who had restored him. 
It is indeed a melancholy reflection, 
that there should exist in civilized Eu- 
rope a human being capable of sucli 
extreme folly. The priests, it seems are 
about to marry the beloved Ferdinand 
to one of the Infanta's, as they are called, 
of Portugal. Are we to suppose that a 
wife was rendered necessary for bis 
health, from the recollections of “ ths 
certain signs " which these holy men saw 
to arise, on the indecent exposure of 
tlie persons of Buonaparte’s harlots 1 — A 
correspondent will have it, that this it 
done in imitation of a certain King of 
Jewish celebrity, who was unquestion- 
ably of an extremely amorous temper- 
ature, and indulged very freely in the 
carnal lusts of the flesh, or, as Ferdi- 
nand's confessor terms it, “ tks seventh 
deadly sin” I shall not give any opinion 
on this ; nor do I pretend to understand 
in what way this ghostly father ** admo- 
nished "bis royal pupil; but admonish 
him he did, and it seems to have had the 
salutary effect, for a season at least, ot 
quenching the flame. The king, how- 
ever, had oecome so extremely sensual, 
that lie occupied himself solely in arrang- 
ing the wardrobe of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, to whom he presetted an entire 
new suit of clothes, from the chemise 
outwards, having 'first paid particular 
attention to the " fringing of her robe." 
After so much trouble, such pious care, 
and so extraordinary devotion, it would 
have been extremely ungrateful in the 
lady,’ if she had not rewarded him accor« 

; ding to his deserts. The priests did not 
chose to trust him with a woman. It 
: was nevertheless necessary the Holy Vir- 
gin should acknowledge the King's 
civility. One of them, therefore, having 
jbeen " overcome * by sleep; was honanst 
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with a visit from the “ Immaculate mo- 
ther of God ", who, after turning her- 
self round and round, and shewing ber 
finery in all the vain glory of a new ly 
decorated King’s place Priestess “ sigh- 
ed ” amorously ; and the poor priest, not 
knowing how to act, ran and called the 
King’s confessor, who told him that 
“ the Holy Virgin h<:d already said as 
•* much to the King himself!!!" The 
meaning of this cannot be misunderstood. 
It is ioo plain; and the inference is Urn 
abominable *o ie dwelt on. 1 trust, 
however, that such absurdities as these 
will at .length open the ryes of the peo- 
ple. end that this contemptible fanatic 
may soon meet with the reward which 
his ignorance, his ingratitude, and his 
perfidy so richly merits. 

Occupations and Miracles of 
Kino Ferdinand VII. 

The occupations of King Ferdinand 
during bis caprivity in France weie allu- 
ded to by- Mr. V !utbit«d in Pailiamen?. 
We have I ecu, through the lavc ur of a 
valuable correspondent, put hi possession 
of thf- PuKu fltic document, setting forth 
the holy and miraculous- works performed 
byFerdinand,aud we hare been prevented 
only by the overflow of temporary matter 
from making an extract tor the improve- 
ment pi* our readers. The document is 
a Sermon preached by Don Big* cheOsto- 
loza. Captain Majar *f his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, and liis Confessor. The following 
is »a Extract, The Qoifessor begins by 
giving a picture of llje life of the King 
at Valency i “ The King," says he, 
“ rose at eight o'clock* heard mass, 
breakfasted,, made afterwards g party at 
billiards, entered hi? closet to reach bis 
letters, or soii^e portion of holy writ, 
embr* idtrtd at . t!ic Tam hour till two 
o’clock, at which time he -took a short 
airing in a carriage — he dined on bis 
TCtuni — u^de a short prayer* received 
lu* brothers, or tho$e who were admitted 
tn pay their court to him, supped* and 
bewne going to bed recited with all his 
Hpudeiiold the LfilanWs, which he toned 
himself.”* “ An Agent of Napoleon, 
wbe*e impious presence be was forced 
to. endure, employed all means of seduc 
tior. to draw the infant from hi* holy 
occupations He . brought a- troops of 
Jbnaic dauber* frouv Vwi*, and even hit 


own wife, to endeavour to charm the 
King; but I perceived by cert sin eigne 
adds the Confessor, whose words we 
translate literally), that the breasts of 
these women, indecently exposed, were 
beginning to have a dangerous effect on 
the Prince, who was ready to fall into 
the seventh deadly sin. 1 admonished 
him in time, and like the slave of Potfe 
pbar, Don Ferdinand escaped these new 
sirens.*' “ The King was above all things 
incensed at the poverty of thf. chief altar 
of the parish of Valency; and at these 
being in the Chateau a play - house, 
while there was neither a chapel nor an 
oratory— while the. people were luxurious 
in their furniture and feasts, and misera- 
ble in the decoration of their temples. 

The King embroidered himself a beau- 
tiful robe of white silk, with gold pallets 
ai d golu fringe, for the Virgin. He had 
raised a superb altar, gilt, and be some- 
times served himself the Mass at the feet 
cf the Queen of the Angels. The Queen 
of ihc Angels was most sensible of these 
voyal attentions. and manifested to him 
her con ‘cut by many signs, it happened 
in particu-ai, that one night au Ecclesi- 
astic of the district being overcome with, 
sleep in the church, the Virgin appeared 
to him as. coming out of the altar — she 
advanced towards the Ecclesiastic, made 
several turns round him, to display the 
elegance of her toilette, and said to him, 
sighing that her son received jthe vows of 
tbq King in recompence of the tine robe 
that he bad given her; that the Spanish 
Princes would not remain ; long without 
,bejng delivered ; and that they must form 
an Order of the Holy Saomment, with 
which ad the Chevaliers should be armed 
for hi* defence, The. Priest much 
touched by this, speech, awakened, and 
came to, me tore veal the miraculous vfe 
sion; but I answered bv as&uriug him 
that the Holy Virgin hod already said ms 
much to t hi King himself — who in thank** 
ing L her had promised, that on his re* 
turn to Spain be would make ber worship 
flourish over all the provinces subject to 
his dominion.* 


UinvBKsjTY of Oxford* 
Sir*— I have heard it. said by certain 
persons in this place* who axe displeased 
wi tli the letters* which have appeared at 

# For tlie preceding Letters, »ce Vol. XXV. Pf®. 
9, 14, 15. Vol, XXV U No. $0, V . YftL 
W1UV«,«,J. 
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different times in your Register rela- 
tive to the proctors, that the publication 
of them ’was intended to subvert the dis- 
cipline of the’ University.— This accusa- 
tion from men incapable of controverting 
the statements and observations in them, 
is not worthy of much notice ; as, f 
hope, I have already sufficiently proved 
that the conduct pursued by certain per- 
sons in office, has been much more cal- 
culated to produce this effect, than any 
thing that can be said in reprobation of 
such conduct. Had they acted with the 
least degree of temper and moderation 
in the execution of tbeir office, no public 
notice* would be taken of their proceed- 
ings, which have had the effect of doing 
the very thing, that, had they any jndg- 
mcntor prodenc?, we should naturally 
suppose, they w mid wish to leave un- 
done; 1'inean, the bringing their privi- 
leges iuto question before the public; 
and giakiug it a matter of discussion and 
inquiry, whether persons of their profes- 
sion who have generally shewn an in- 
clnation to make an improper use of their 
power here, ere fit to fill offices of au- 
thority in other places. But this is a 
topic which I touch lightly, as it is my 
wish to allay rather than excite irritation; 
for I solemnly declare that every thing 
I have written on the subject, has been 
written from no other motives than those 
of justice and humanity ; and if 1 have 
occasionally shewn any warmth, it is 
merely that which I always feel when I 
bear or think of cruelty and oppression. 
1 will take this opportunity of observing, 
that I have lately heard the different 
Vice-chancellors [and heads of houses 
defended for dot interfering when the 
jnoctors have abused their power, on the 
idea that the proctors, were any restraint 
laid upon them, might refuse to act 
mt aU in ousters of discipline. But a proc- 
tor, who could behave in this manner, 
must be so ill-conditioned as to be evi- 
dently and confessedly unfit for his 
office*; and in that case, it would cer- 
tainly, be much better that he should do 
nothing, than that he should be permit* 
ted to~disgrace the University by the 
commission of violent or illegal acts, 
arising from hie ilk temper or waut of 
judgment* It hen been said too, that 
persons have been committed by a 
Vice-chancellor without being allowed 
to speak a word in their own defence. 
To this I can give little credit; for, not 
to insist on the extreme harshness of 


such a proceeding, I am inclined to 
think that commitments by a magistrate 
under such a circumstance (and the 
supposition is reasonable, though I am 
not positive of the fact)would be contrary 
to law. The mode of paying the marshal 
is, for obvious reasons, very objection- 
able. As the office, though merely 
ministerial, is of an unpleasant nature, 
his salary should be ample; and his 
emoluments should not depend on gratui- 
ties or fees paid by the University on the 
apprehension or . commitment of persons 
into his custody. 

This, Sir, is perhaps the last letter you 
will receive from me relative to this busi- 
ness, as before long I shall most probably 
leave the University. I trust, however, 
that if any abuse' should, occur, that 
some other person resident here will 
think it his duty to lay it before the 
public* It is, indeed, to be regretted 
that in doing this, any concealment 
should be necessary : but to many per- 
sons, in places where there is much pub- 
lic and private patronage, and frequent 
elections to offices, concealment, however 
repugnant to their feelings, becomes, in 
a prudential point of view, a matter of 
necessity; for it cannot be supposed that 
they who have so little feeling as to 
abuse their official power, or oven not 
to exert their influence and authority 
to prevent its being abused by others, 
would have the liberality to forgive the 
person who states the fact to the world, 

To this cause, must he attributed the 
the whispering, or air of mystery, on 
subjects which in other places would 
make the very stones cry out. The man 
whose wish it is to effect the reform of 
any abuse in public bodies, should 
know, that, unfortunately for them, the 
only advice that will be heard, must be 
conveyed in the public execration of 
their misconduct; for to any thing 
less than this, experience tells ns, there 
will be little attention paid. Should any 
of the abuses, or the injustice and 
cruelty, enumerated in the preceding 
letters be repeated, or any others be 
committed ; which, for the credit of the 
governors in this place, I hope will 
never happen; my prayer is, that they 
may raise a manly, but temperate, in- 
dignation in the University against die 
authors of them, and be recorded, and 
submitted to the public, by a more able 
pen than that of your much obliged, 
Qxford> March Gtk 1816. Y. Z • 
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Pofulae Opinions. 

Sib, — The opinions of the people of 
England appear to be as various as the 
impulses ot individual interests differ I 
one from another. The affairs of the 1 
nation, and of the world, are so intimate- 
ly blended with personal interest, and na 
tional prejudice, that the whole compact 
has grown by private contention, and the 
national security combined by nationul 
prejudice, into a bulwark bordering on 
impressions arising from ignorance. ~ 
When one looks around at the present 
period, every separate interest is -seen 
jingling ita unreserved discussions with 
the uational wisdom. — The great class 
of proprietors of land, and farmers in 
rueful mood exhibit dangers impending 
on reductions conducive to public plenty. 
— Tbericher cry aloud on the dismal ef- 
fects of the property tax ; the mercantile 
joining in its heart-rending expositions. — 
The middling, against the price of all the 
riKcessaries of life.— The manufacturer, 
against the difficulties and expcnces at- 
tending the profits of his labour. — The 
labourer and poorer class, violently 
against mechanical inventions destructive 
to manual L.bour, and consequent inabi- 
Jsty the exhorbitiwt demand for 

^ Jaod*— The beggar, aglvmst the inade- 
quacy of charita file donations, in a coun- 
try exceeding every other in the known 
tyorld for expenditme of this nature; 

. and every class in unison of bitter excla- 
' mat ion on the general oppression of tax- 
ation. Let it be admitted, much room 
may exist for excitations to complaint: 
and that it is well in the privilege of li- 
berty to express public grievances in 
public meetings ; yet, be it remembered 
by a people who have struggled to the 
very acme of national pre-eminsnee and 
glory, in a tide of patriotism immortalis- 
ing the ahnals of their age, that the saerb 
.fice of national ease and personal luxury 
may yet be required devotedly to be laid 
on the altar of that pre-eminence and 
glory, that, untarnished, it may reflect its 
lustre on Surrounding nations, and the 
blessings of universal peace ! But, Is 
not that lustre tarnishing? There rests 
the doubt ; and in that doubt let pt rest, 
while a momentary glance is c~ist on the 
represented people in its assembled coun- 
cil. Ask, what are the impressions yt 
should excite? what are the impressions 
it does excite? Let any impartial pnau 


listen to the debates of this exalted as- 
sembly : — if he be a foreigner, what his 
surprise — if an Englishman, tenacious of 
his birthright, what the shock to his 
feelings, when, fondly . anticipating the 
deliberations of reason, and the unbias- 
sed decisions of sound judgment, he finds 
it labouring from the beaten paths of 
nobleness and wisdom, into the wilds of 
unmannerly witticism, and personal in- 
vective ; while the great national cause, 
unaided by virtuous deliberation, pro- 
ceeds on the sole discretion of ministers ! 
’till waking from the wrangling of per- 
sonal animosities, they bellow for lost 
rights of the constitutional charter, they 
themselves in their madness have left 
sinking- unheeded, while lacerating the 
national pride and worrying the public 
feeling. On this subject, let some sim- 
ple questions elicit from some better in- 
formed on constitutional policy, why so 
many vacant seats are permitted when 
the affairs of the nation ought to dictate 
the presence of every representative, of 
the people at every meeting of parlia- 
ment ] why one hears of ministers being 
obliged to solicit from every part of the 
kingdom, nay, from many parts of the 
continent, the ^itcndancc of members to 
the l^Du>es o^parliameai, when it should 
be a paamou t duty in their e'octiou to 
the 'puhfit service. ? Can it be, that the 
sons of noblemen and wealthy gentlemen 
are bought into honours,, to which their 
mental uriworthiaess readers their ab- 
sence more honourable to the nation,than 
the favour of their presence useful, unless 
when an insignificant yea or nay is de- 
manded by the usage of parliament? If 
one turn the view to another point, still 
is seen the long impressed reign of preju- 
dice and hostility, flaming with unabated 
fatality. Nothing, satisfies this feeling but 
the contemplation of the complete sub- 
version of American republican indepen- 
encc ; even with the signature of peace 
before one’s eye3, victory in a deluge of 
blood and carnage is anxiously anticipa- 
ted both on sea aud land, as a regenera- 
tive principle for the imbecility of national 
ex'*rtio:in On the other hand, although 
there no longer exists a Napoleon, to, di- 
rect the terrifying energies of once all- 
powerful France, yet the sufferings of this 
feeling is alleviated with nothingdess .than 
the total annihilation of its power ; safety 
emanates only in tue prospect of its comj 
pression on every side by the absorption 
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of independent states, no matter how sub- 
versive of natural rights, or unwarranted 
in justice. Yet many years may not pass 
over, when oppressed Europe may look 
back with regret, that the preponderant 
military power is not France— that the 
dictator of the ocean is not England. 
The charm which gave decided victory ' j 
the arms of France, w here ever they ap- 
peared, is shattered in the entrance of 
hostile armies into Paris ; the spirit which 
once animated their fragmeuts can never 
more be combined, to render them fearful 
to the repose of Europe. No, nor per- 
haps will the uavat ascendancy of England 
ever reuder necessary such another rise of 
military genius, or such varied system s of 
continental combination. One more view, 
and 1 have done — one which claims atten- 
tion, and is disposed to exc’te anxieties of 
too trifling interest. Russia, elated by its 
military prowess, glowing witli ail ardour 
natural to humanity, may easily burst its 
frozeu bonds, and pour its barbarous 
hordes on the lights of the civilized 
world ; and, in its rugged efforts, rend the 
hard won laurel ere it firmly entwine the 
proud expectant brow of Britain, and with 
the broken emblem decorate its own, yet 
but a little since trans-atlautic colonies. — 
But it is the inevitable fate of man, /of na- 
tions, perhaps of worlds, to arrive at some 
given point in perfection, then to retrogade 
until lost in the obscurity of eternity, and 
are heard of no more ! 

Aiurcus Britannia. 


Buonaparte in France!!! 

This unlocked for and extraordinary 
occurrence was enounced last night to 
the astonished inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, by the publication of the following 
official documents in all the evening 
papers: 

ORDONNANCE OF THE KING, 

CONTAINING MEASURES OF GENERAL 
SAFETY. 

** Louis by the Grace of God, King 
of France and Navarre, to all those who 
shall see these presents, health, 

“ The 12th article of the Constitutional 
Charter charges us especially with ma- 
- king regulations and ordonnances neces- 
sary for the safety of the State- It 
would be essentially compromised if we 
did not take prompt measures to repress 
the enterprise which has just been formed 
upon oLe of the points of our kingdom/ 
and to i-xevent the effect of plots and 


attempts to excite civil war and destroy 
the Government, 

“ Art. 1. NAPOLEON BUONA- 
PARTE is declared a Traitor and Rebel, 
for Having appeared with arm «: in kin 
hands in tne Department oj the Far. 

It is enjoined io all Governors, Com- 
mandants of the armed force, National- 
Guards, Civil Authorities, and even sim- 
ple Citizens, to arm against him, to 
arrest and carry him before a Council 
of War, which, after having recognised 
his identity, shall apply to him the 
penalties pronounced by the Law. 

2. Shall be punished with the same 
penalties, and as guilty of the same 
crimes. 

“ The soldiers and persons of every 
grade, who shall have accompanied or 
followed the said Buonaparte in his in- 
vasion of the French territory, unless 
in the delay of eight days from the pub- 
lication of the present ordonnance, they 
come and make their submission to our 
Governors, Commanders of Military Di- 
visions, Generals, or Civil Administrators. 

“ 3. Shall be equally prosecuted and 
punished as abettors and accomplices of 
rebellion, and of attempts to change the 
form of Government and prdvoke civil 
war, gll civil and military administrator*, 
chiefs, and persons employed in the said 
administration, payers and receivers of 
public money, even simple citizens, who 
shall, directly or iudireetly, lend aid to 
Buonaparte. 

“ 4. Shall be punished with the same 
penalties, conformably to the UP£d ar- 
ticle of the Penal Code, those who by 
speeches made in public places or 
societies, by placards stock up, or toy 
printed writings, shall have taken part, 
or engaged citizens to take part in the 
revolt, or to abstain from raipelUtig it. 

“ 6. Our Chancellor, Ministers, Se- 
cretaries of State, and our Director-Ge- 
neral of Police, each in what concerns 
him, are charged with the execution of' 
the presentOrdonnance,wbichsha!Kbe in- 
serted in the Bulletin of Laws, addressed 
tb all Governors of Military divisions. 
Generals, Commanders, Prefects, Sub- 
Prefects, and Mayors of our kingdom, 
with orders to cause it to be printed and 
stuck up at Pari*, and wherever else it 
may be needful. 

‘/Given, at the Castle of the Thuiile- 
jries, Gtn March, I81&, and the 28tk 
jear of our reign. 

(Signed) ** Louis, 
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•• By the Kino, 

** The Chancellor of France, Dambiay.” 

PROCLAMATION. 

CONVOCATION OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

44 We bad on the 31st December last 
amounted the two Houses, to resume 
their sittings on the 1st May. During 
that time we had been preparing tbe ob- 
jects upon which they were to occupy 
themselves. The march of the Congress 
of Vienna permitted us to believe in the 
general establishment of a solid and 
durable peace; and we were engaged, 
without ceasing, in all those labours 
which might ensure the tranquillity and 
happiness of the people. This tranqui- 
lity is disturbed — this happiness may be 
compromised by malevolence and trea- 
son. The promptitude and wisdom of 
the measures which we are taking will 
check their progress. Full of confidence 
in the zeal of which our Chambers have 
given us proofs, we are eager to oall 
them around us. 

u If the enemies of the country have 
founded their hope upon the divisions 
which Jbty have always endeavoured to 
foment, its supporters, its legal defen- 
ders will destroy that crimnal hope by 
the uaattackable force of an undestructi- 
|de uniop. , , . 

44 For these causes, we have ordered 
and do order what folhvs : — 

44 Art. 1, Ihe Chamber of Peers and 
the Chamber of Deputies of Depart- 
ments are convoked extraordinarily in the 
usual place of their Sittings. 

0i 2. Tbe Peers and Deputies of Dc- 
purtments absent from Paris, shall repair 
thither as soon as they are informed of 
the present Proclamation. 

“ 3. 'Hie preasent Proclamation shall 
be inserted in the Bulletin of Laws, ad- 
dressed to all the Prefects, Sub-prefects, 
Mayors, and Municipalities of the king- 
dom^ published and stuck up at Paris, 
and every where else. 

4r 4. Our Chancellor and our Ministers, 
each in what concerns them, axe charg- 
ed with the execution of the present. 

44 Given at the Castle of the Tbuille- 
iics, GthMatch, and of our reign the 20th. 

(Signed) “ Louie/ ' 

DKUfeBlNG THE YANKEES I! ! 

Well Johnny Boll what do vouthipk of 
matters now. Does tbe following bulle- 
tin shew that you have been able, as tbe 
p€tri$tic Aiderman said you would, to 
give tfce'Yaokee* 44 * confounded .drub- 
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bing.” But I find I must postpone my 
remarks on this interesting subject. The 
landing of Napoleon in France will oc- 
cupy public attention for some days at 
least. They appear already as mad about 
this event as they were when they heard 
of his deposition ; but, although a great 
many are rejoicing at this occurrence, 
who formerly exulted in his downfhl , 
such is tbe fickle disposition of honest 
John, that it will be some time before his 
sentiments upon this subject, or his opi- 
nion as to the defeat of his American 
army be properly ascertained. 

Bulletin. 

JtfsrDt par Intent, March 3. 1815. 

Captain Wylly arrived this morning 
v»ii dispatches from Major-General 
Lambert, detailing the operations against 
the enemy in the neighbourhood of New 
Orleans. It appears that the w army un- 
der the command of Major General 
Keane, was landed at the head of the 
B&yone, in the vicinity of New Orleans, 
on the morning of the 23d December, 
without opposition; it was, however, 
attacked by the enemy in the course of 
tbe night succeeding the lauding, when, 
after an obstinate contest, the eneit.y 
were repulsed on all points with consi- 
derable loss. On the morning of the 
25th, Sir £. Pa ken ham arrived, and as- 
sumed the command of the army. On 
the 27th at day-light, tbe troops moved 
forward, driving the enemy's picqu<*u 
to within six miles of tbe town, when 
the main body of the enemy was disco- 
vered posted behind a breast-work, ex ten- 
ding about 10(50 yards, with the right 
resting on the Musissipi, -and the left on 
a thick wood. The interval between the 
27th December, and the 8th January, 
was employed in preparations for an attack 
upon the enemy's position. The attack 
w hich was intended to have been made on 
the night of the 7th, did not, owing to t he 
difficulties experienced iu the passage of 
the Mississippi, by a corps under Lieut. 
Colonel Thornton, which was destined to 
act on the right bjink of the river, take 
place till early on tbe morning of the 8tb. 
The division, to whom the storming of 
the enemy's work was entrusted, moved 
to tbe attack at that time, but being too 
sodn discovered by the enemy were. receiv- 
ed with a galling and severe fire from all 
parts of their line. M^jor-General Sir 
Edward Pakeuhum, who had placed 
himself at the bcad.of the troops, was un- 
fortunately killed at the head of the glaeis* 
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and Major-Generals Gibbs and Keane 
were nearly at the same moment wound- 
ad. The cftect of this upon the troop* 
caused a hesitation in their advance, ami 
though order was retired by the advance 
x>i' the reserve under Major* General Lam- 
, bert, to whom the command of the army 
had devolved, and Colonel Thornton had 
succeeded iu the operation assigiied to 
him on the right bank of the river;yet the 
Major-General, u« r n the consideration 
of the difficulties which yet remained to 
be surmouuted, did not think himself 
justified in ordering a renewal of the at- 
tack. The troop*, therefore, retired to 
the position , which they had Occupied 
previous to the attack. In that po>« f ion 
they remained till the evening of the 18th 
when the whole of the wouuded, with 
the exception of 80 (whom it was con- 
sidered dangerous to remove) the field 
artillery^ and all the stores of every 
description, having been embarked, . the 
army retired to the head of the Bayone, 
where the landing had been 'originally 
effected, and re-embarked without moles- 
tation. 

.Yaws of Officers killed and wounded 
and the missing in the Action of the 
8 th of Januaiy. 

KitLan.— General Staff— Major-General Hem. Sk 
E. Pa kenham, Commander of the Forces ; Capt. 
Thomas Wilkinson, 8.Vh, Major of Brigade. ’ 

4th Find— Eiisi^ni Wm. Crowe. 

7ll» Ditto — Major George King* Captain Geo^c 
tfviiry. 

^lst pmo — Major J. A. Whittaker, Capt. U. Renny 
(Lieut. -Col.), Lieut. Donald M* Donald. 

44rh Ditto — Lieutenant R. Davies, and Ensign 
M'Lnaky. 

93d JJiuo— Lieut. -Col. R. Dale, Capts. T. Ilitchins, 
and A- Arlnirliead. 

WouKuiD.-^Ocneral Staff— Major-General Gibbs, 
severely,' since dead ; Major-General Keane, ie. 
vvrely ; Captains H. E. Shaw, 4th Fool, (British 
liifoutrv), alight Iv, and L Delaey . Evans, 3d 
Dragoons, D. A. (^. M. Q. severely. 

4th Foot — Lieut. -Col. F. Brooke, slightly ; Major 
A D. Fiance, Lieut. -Col. severely. Captains J. 
Williamson, L Jones. J. \V. Fletcher, R. Krskiuc* 
severely. and D. S. Craig, slighOv ; Lieutenants 
\V. H. Brooke, B. Martiu, G. Riel.antson, W. 
Squire, C. H. Farrnigtiaui, James Marshal, H. 
Andrews, severely, and K. P. Hopkins, J. Salvin, 
V, Baulby, G. H. Ilearne. slightly ; Bn signs 
Thomas Burrell, severely, and A. Gerrard, J. 
Fernand ca, E. Newton, " slightly ; Adjutant XV, 
Richardson, severely. 

7th Foot — Captains W. j?. p agCf severely, J. J. A, 
Mullens, lightly; Lieutenants M. Higgius, se- 
veifly, B. Lorewx, slightlv. 
list— Lieut.-Coloncl W. Paterson (Colonel), se- 
vercly . not dangerously ; Major E. J. Boss; Ueuls. 
J. Waters, and A. Gcddes, severely. 
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z . T ^- M r jck (left leg aroputitfedV D. 

Canq he-ltf 

44th- 9 /L\ipt II. tRbii ‘ ], ' slI^hilyT 

Lieut. R. Smith,*!!.;. lin*n. II. Phelan, W. fohes, 
severely: ,W. U«*£H»n, shghdy; Ei-’L'f.s 
Wiiiu-^Ll. I l,iyd« 4 ffHjpI. J. Donaltijon, jever l4f. 

85iii — Leifr.-totonid llornton, Lieut. B. C. 

C qmdiaP. severe Ik’, not dangerously. 

93— w la ••tains R/Rjlmr* Bmilger, MHckensie, and 
Hli», lev rely; Lieutenant M'Lnn bpark, and 

„ M'Plieibon, slightly.; C. Gordon, uud J, Hay, 
severely : Volunteer Wilson, slightly. 

9.5tt»— Captain J. Travers severely 4 Cap! ant N. 
Travers, cdiglilK ; Lieutenants J. Reynolds Sir 
J. Rabtott, J. oossetj J. W. BtacVkorse, aip^i. 
Barker, severely. 

Koval Marines —Captain Gdbrft Elliott, slight^ ; 
Lieutenants ft. Elliott ami C. Morgan, slight ty. 

1st West India Regiment— Cajdirin Lies, severely , 
Lieatenaito M‘ Uniald and Morgan, severely; 
Ensign Pilkingiou. seyetrkjr ; and iVIeilar, ilighel v. 

Royal Navy — 0«sp*- Ab ney, Ids Majesty's s|»ip 
Ttave, severely * Midshipman Wuolcoiube, ins 
Majesty’s ship lotuiant, ditto. 

Missing.— 4th Foot— Ueut. E. Field, wounded. 

21 sl ditto — Capt. Ja». M'Hapie (Major ) m and A. 
Kidd ; Lieut*. J. Stewart, A. , li. Atmsiroug, 
Jas. Brady. Hounded ; J. l^ttCO'd* ; , R. Carr, 
wounded; J. S. M. ioobhuU; and P. Quln, 
wounded. 

43d. ditto— Capt. Robt. Simpson, severely wounded. 

44t|i ditto — Geut. W. Knight. 

93d ditto — Lifots. U. Muuro, J. M’Dondld, wound* 
ed ; and B. Graves ,wou tided ; Volunteer ,B. 
Julmston. 

Names of the Officers kitUd % wounded , 
and missing , in the operations preced- 
ing and subsequent to the action of the 
8 /A Jan . 1815 . 

Killkd — R oyal Artillery.— Lieut. Alex. Ramsay 

Royal Engineers — Lieut. Peter Wright. 

4tli Foot — Capt. Francis Jolumonc, and Lest. 
John Sutherland. 

21 »t. ditto — Capt. Win. Confan. 

44tli ditto— Lieut. John Plukeney. 

85tli ditur— Captains Charles Gray, and Charles 
I Iu iris. 

1 st, West India Uegt.— Capt. Francis Codings* 

Woun DBD.-*-U« ner»l Staff. — rUept.-Col. , Stoven, 
28rfi Foot, A. A. G. severely, not dangerously; 
Major Hooper, 87th Pup D. A. G* stverrly 
(leg amputated ; Lieut. D lancy » Evans, 3 d 
Dragoons, D. A. Q. M. G. severely. 

Royal AriiBcry — Geuts. J nines Christie, severely, 
and B. tt. Poynter, siigiilly. 

4th Foot — Lieut. Thus. Moody, sevetely. 

21 st Foot — Lieut. John JLevock* slightly. 

43d ditto— Lieut. Edward D’Arcy, severely (bulb 
legs ompurated. 

95 th Foot— Capt. James Knot, Gems, George 
Willing*, F. MdunseU, AV. Hickson, and Robert 
Chuilton. severely; Ucut. J. W. Buys, slightly; 
Ensign Sir .Fred, Eden, severely (since dead); 
Ensign Thomas Arnwbj, slightly. • - 

93d ditto— Lieut. A. Phaup, severely {since, dead},' 

97th ditto- -Capt. y\. t Halhrn, and Lieut. Daniel 
Forbes^ severely ; Lieut. J, G. Fanner, slightly. 

Missing.— 85th Foul — Meat. W. Walker, anti 
Ensign George Ashton. 

95th ditto — Major Samuel Mitchell. 

Grand Total ■ ■ 945 ^ 


fliui«d au4 f ubluhed l V C. Uoustow: i 98. Stniwu',; whw alt ^unnl^n-r^an. 
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CORN BILL. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF HAMPSHIRE. 

On the 9th inst. I delivered to MR. 
fcOSANQUET, the High Sheriff of this 
: County, a Requisition for a County 
Meeting, signed by myself and by 581 
Other freeholders, and others, the place 
of abode of each of whom was written 
against his name. MR. BOSANQUET, 
on the 11th inst. informed me, by letter, 
that he should not comply with the re- 
quest of the persons who had signed the 
Said Request. This his letter, together 
with a proposition for further proceed- 
ings, shall be published next week, after 
1 have had an opportunity of consulting 
personally with seme of the Gentlemen 
who signed the Requisition. And, for 
this purpose, I beg leave to invite such 
of these Gentlemen as may have leisure, 
to meet me at THE DOLPHIN INN, 
AT BOTLEY, on Saturday next, the 
25th inst at 12 o’clock in the day. It 
will be as convenient to every body else 
to go to Botley as to go to Winchester, 
and much more convenient to me to re- 
main at home, especially as I have al- 
ready been much from home on the bu- 
siness. When met, we shall be able to 
adopt some plan for the signing of peti- 
tions in all parts of the county . No one 
will deny, that we have a RIGHT to Pe- 
tition, that is. to say, to PRAY. The 
poorest of us may PRAY even to God ; 
and, surely, we may PRAY to the Par- 
liament ! la our Church service, in our 
Common Prayer-Book, there are prayer* 
4 against DEARTH, and thanksgiving* 
* for plenty, or cheapness ; and, surely, 
when corn is cheap, we may PRAY to 
the Parliament not to pass a law, tsend- 
4 log to make it dear! The moment that 
the Cora Bill appeared in the House of 
Commons, that moment I declared, that 
if there was but one man in all England 
to petition against it, I would be that 
man. After very attentively listening to 
every thing that I have seen or beard 


I* 2 * 

upon the^subiect, my hatred, my ab- 
horrence of this Bill have only been 
more strongly confirmed. I shall, there^ 
fore, continue to do every lawful act in 
my power to prevent it becoming a law. 
If oply one Gentleman from every town* 
and from every considerable village, were 
to attend at Botley, the work of signing 
Petitions might be veij easily and spec* 
dily accomplished. 

WM. COBBBTT. 


NAPQLEON'S RETURN. 

If ever there was news that strdek like 
a thunder-bolt, tills was that news*. 
Many persons seem to be out of their 
wits at it. After having seen the deliver- 
ance of Europe accomplished, they really 
appear to be delivered of *th$ir senses. 

For toy part, I am wholly unable to 

.fudge of the probabilities that exist in 
favour, or against Napoleon s enterprise; 
but, after viewing what the people of 
Italy, Genoa, Switzerland, Spain, and 
even France have experienced, in confee- 
| quence of his fall, 1 cannot say, that his 
' restoration would, to me, be matter of 
surprise; especially when I consider bow 
large a part of the soldiere and of tfie 
people of France were, and always ap- 
pear to have continued firmly attached to 
him. — As to wishes, they avail nothing ; 
but we are now all free to express those 
which we entertain. Our country is at 
peace with the Emperor of Elba as well 
as with the Kiug of Franco. My wishes 
are, that the Jesuits, the Dominicans, 
and the Inquisition may be put down 
again. I do not care much ly whom ; 
but these “ ancient and venerable insti- 
*• tutions," as the Cossacks fi New 
England call them, 1 wish to see com- 
pletely destroyed. Louis the desired 
has not done what was promised. Ho 
has not abolished the heaviest taxes ; he 
has not left religion as W found it ; be 
has not adhered to the Cone Napoleon; 
he has not left tfi » press free . I do not 
know, that, surrounded Us he has been, 
that he could have dope more than, he; 
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has done ; but, he has not done all thal Farewell Blockheads , unless in cases of 
was expected, and has done some things actual investiture! — I shall be told, that 
which were not expected. — It is quite we have not stipulated with America to 
impossible for me to know, whether, refrain from any of these impediments to 
or no, Napoleon, is best calculated to neutral commerce. Oh, no! There needs 
make France happy ; but, to him who is no stipulation . The events on Lakes 
most disposed to make her happy and Ontario and Champlain, at New Or-^ 

free, I most sincerely wish success. leans and Mobile, at Fayal, and on die 

At any rate, with the same earnestness, Ocean itself, will, I am very certain ad- 
with the same anxiety, with the same mouish our ministers of the danger of 
forebodings of evil if my prayer be re- bringing the Republic on our backs, while 
jected, which I felt when I so often be- we have to look Franceiu the face. • The 
sought our Government not to embark, war, the war which I so laboured to 
and, when embarked, not to persevere, prevent; that war, which was to divide 
in the war against the Republic of Ame- and subjugate the Republic according to 
rica, I now beseech, 1 implore them, not, the predictions of our Cossack writers; 
on any account, to draw the sword, to that war has left the Republic on the 
waste the treasure and pour out the tripple pinnacle of military, naval, and 
blood of our beloved and long suffering political glory : happy for her, if it has 
country in this new quarrel. — We all also left her with a deep horror for all 
now feel the sorrows of a twenty years war, not necessary to the preservation 

war, in the taxes and troubles which of her independence, rights, honour and 

have trod upon its heels. If a new w ar liberty ! But, seeing w hat has passed, 
were now to be undertaken, and that, do our Cossack writers expect to see her 
too, for the sake of the Bourbons, what again acting the humble and the degrad- 
must be our fate? The question would ing part which she acted before? Do 

now be cleared of all the rubbish of they not see, that the very first infringe- 

1792. If the king of France stand in ment on her neutral rights will be the 
need of no foreign aid, why should we draw sigual for our seeing her “ Bits of striped 
the sword to give him aid ? If he do 41 Bunting” flying and our hearing the 
stand in need of foreign aid, is it not sound of her cannon in the English 
clear, that the people of France are Channel? What, then, would be the 
against him 1 If we, in the former case, other consequence of war? .Why, we 
interfeie, we do it unnecessarily; if it should see the ocean covered with A me- 
in the latter case, we make war to torce rican merchant ships. The Republic 
upon a foreign nation a Government would carry on half tire trade of 
which it docs not like. Therefore, it the whole world. France would, be 
appears to me, that it is impossible to supplied with colonial produce. Her 
justify war against Napoleon upon any trade would flourish in the midst of 
ground that, at present, exists. — Besides, war. We should make few prises. Our 
have the writers, who already begin to prize-courts would have nothing to. do. 
cry for war, considered at all of the There would be little for our navy to 
consequences? All the taxes hitherto col- gain. Oar mercantile marine would have 
lected must be continued 1 The Debt little employment. That of the Ameri- 
and the taxes must go on augmenting, can Republic would swell to an enormous 
till, at last, it will be impossible to go on. amount. Her military marine would in- 
But, is this all? Is this all? Would not crease iu the like proportion. Ami, at 
our situation be very different indeed the end of a few years (many would n^t 
from what it was daring the war? Then , be wanted;, it would not be at all won' 
lhotigh our expenses were enormous, derful, if she were able to step in and de- 
they were, in some degree, balanced by cide the war . — Reader ; am 1 talking fool- 
that nionopoly of trade and commerce, islilv? Am I rattling on ? Am I exagge- 
which put our hands into the purse of rat ing the danger? Look back to the pages 
all the world, and which, after destroy- of the Register, in the year 13 L2, while 1 
ing all ft'ie military fleets in Europe, we was yet in prison for waiting about the 
so easily maintained. Now, what would dogging of Local oiilhia-men and the pre- 
be the ci'se? Farewell Licences l Fare- sence of German troops oji>tjie ocaston, 
well Ordex s in Council ! Farewell /»:- and just before I paid the Pi'incc Regent 
* presmtnU s n boat'd of American Ships! a thousand pounds line, in the name and 
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behalf of tlifc King. Look back to those 
pages, and there you will find, that I ^ras 
treated a9 a fool, or a traitor, because I 
besought the government not to go to 
war, and not to proceed in the war, against 
America ; because I asserted that it would 
be productive of great expense, loss, and 
disgrace, and would cause America to 
become a great and formidable naval 
power. How often did I repeat this. 
How tired were my readers at the seem- 
ingly endless repetition i How many 
people wrote to me to advise me to de- 
sist! How many sincere friends be- 
sought me, for the love of my own charac- 
ter as a writer, not to proceed! How 
many, whose principles were with mine 
on all points, differed with me on the fact 
as to tuis point ! — —Yet, dll I foreboded 
has already come to pass, and that, too, 
to the very' letter. Many persons say, 
and I believe * the fact, that I assisted 
greatly in producing the peace with 
America. Oil no act of my life do I 
look with greater satisfaction than on 
this. But, how much happier would it 
have been for my country, if I could 
have succeeded in preventing the war! 
The evils of this war* short as it has 
been, I have no scruple to say, ate greater 
than those of the late wars against 
France. I mean the evils to our Govern- 
ment particularly* It was a ^ar against 
freernen. It was a war against a Repub- 
lic. She was pitted single-handed against 
our undivided power. The world were 
the spectators. They have followed us 
with their eyes in the contest, and t&v* 
now witnessed the, to us, lamentable re- 
sult. Ratified the treaty ! To be sure 

the President and Senate would ratify the 
treaty ; a treaty which covered with im- 
mortal honour, the President, the Con- 
gress, the Negotiators, the Army, the 
Navy, every man in the land ; and, above 
all, the Constitution of Government, 
which the war had put upon its trial, 
which has come out of it like pure gold 
out of the fire, and which will now be 
not only more dear than ever to the hearts 
of Americans, bnt will present itself as 
an object of admiration and attraction 
to every oppressed people in the world. 

1 am afraid I have been digressing. 

Let me come back, then, to the main 
drift of the present article by observing, 
that the events of this war have taught 
the Republicans the great value of a na- 
val force* while they have encouraged 
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them to the continuation and augmenta- 
tion of that force. It will assuredly go 
on increasing. Dock yards, arsenals, 
will be formed* In short, a great navy 
will speedily grow up ; and this will pro- 
duce a great change in our situation with 
regard to warlike means. If wfc go to 
war with Napoleon, he has now seed the 
vast importance of American friendship* 
America will keep at peace while we suf- 
fer her unmolested to carry on her trade 
all over the world. That would ruin us. 
But, on the other hand, if we attempt to 
p r event it, we shall have to fight * her 
both by land and by sea.— ^ere b a 
choice of evils ; but I am not like Sir 
Francis Burdett's gentlemen, who pre- 
sent him, as he most justly complains, 
with a choice of evils, and nothing else ; 
for, 1 say, that both these evils may be 
avoided by our remaining at peace, and 
leaving the French, and the Italians, and 
the Neapolitans, and the Swiss, and the 
Belgians, and the Russians, and the 
Spaniards, and the Prussians, and the 
Austrians, and the Hungarians, and the 
Dutch, and the Hanoverians, to settle 
their own affairs iff their own good time 
and manner. And the Portuguese . I 
had nearly forgotten the Portuguese ; 
and, faith, they ought not to be forgot- 
ten ; for they have not been a trifle in 
the list of our expenses, whether of mo- 
ney or of men. Let us leave them all to 
themselves. Let us leave the Dutch 
Presbyterians to supply the Portuguese 
fcpd Spaniards with wooden Gods, and 
Virgins and Saints. Let us receive the 
com of France when we want it, and the 
wine and oil which we always want ; 
and let her receive our steel, copper, tin, 
cloth, and other things. But, let who 
will be the Ruler, LET US HAVE 
PEACE WITH HIM. 


Treaty with Napoleon* 

Although in the present state 
of matters, with little else to guide 
one's opinions than the ex parte and 
partial statements of his enemies, it 
would not be well advised to specu- 
late, on the views and intentions of 
Napoleon, I cannot permit the opportu- 
nity, which offers itself to pass, without 
making a few remarks on the treaty con- 
cluded between him and the allied pow- 
ers on the lltli April, 1814; by which 
treaty, Napoleon, on the one hand, ra- 
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signed the Crawns of France add Italy, 
and the allies, on the other, guaranteed 
the fulfilment of certain conditions by 
Louis the XVIII, the nonfulfilment of 
which, it is said, has occasioned Napo- 
leon's return to France. — By this treaty, 
a. copy of which 1 have given below, it 
will be seen that the island of Elba, 
which was selected by Napoleon him- 
self as his future residence, was declar- 
ed by the allied powers, to form “ dur- 
ing his life,” a separate principality , 
** which shall be possessed by him in full 
“sovereignty ana property.” — All our 
newspapers, in servileimitation of the min- 
isters or Louis, have been extremely for- 
ward in denouncing Napoleon a “ trai- 
“ tor and rebel to his country,” because 
he dared to set foot on the territory of 
France. In this they have shewn them- 
selves utterly unacquainted with the po- 
litical relations in which Napoleon stood 
to the surrounding nations. — The mo- 
ment he relinquished the crown of France, 
she was no longer bis country ; be owed 
her no allegiance because he had sworn 
no fealty to her. He had made choice of 
the isle of Elba, for his country. It 
was declared a separate principality by 
solemn treaty, subscribed by all the great 
powers of Europe, and these same powers 
had guaranteed Napoleon's right and title 
to reign over it 44 in full scvareignty .” — 
However circumscribed the island of El- 
ba, however limited the number of its 
inhabitants, N* poleon was as much an 
independent Sovereign, as any of thfc irio- 
narchs who entered into treaty with him. 
— But this was not the only consequence 
of the recognition of the sovereignty of 
Napoleon. — He did not merely owe no 
alleguuce.to France, or any other power. 
He was entitled, in case of any violation 
of treaty on the part of his neighbours, 
to punish every infraction of that treaty 
to’the utmost of his ability, This is a 
principle acknowledged by all writers on 
the law of nations. It was upon this 
principle that the allies justified the 
invasion of France, and even defended 
their conduct when they refused to tre^t 
with Napoleon in the' character of Sove- 
reign of that empire. Has Napoleon 
them done more than attempt to punish 
the infraction of a treaty? Not only 
was his title to the 44 full sovereignty ” 
of Elba acknowledged by solemn treaty, 
but he was to receive for his o t wn use an 
annual revenue at two millions of .francs* 
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Jfis Empress was to be put in possession 
of three duchies in I tidy, which were 
to pass to her son, and his descend- 
ants, The members of his family were 
to receive an annual allowance of two 
million five hundred thousand francs ; 
and to Prince Eugene, then Viceroy of" 
Italy, was to be given a suitable estab~ " 
lishment, in consideration of his relin- 
quishing all claims upon that country. — 
It is well known, that Napoleon, and all 
the members of bis house, were strict in 
their adherence to the conditions incum- 
bent upon them by this treaty It is 
now said to be equally notorious, that 
they bare been almost all violated by the 
other contracting party. The annual 
allowances in money, which were to have 
been paid by the court of France, have, 
we are told, been withheld; the Empress 
Maria Louisa not put in possession of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla ; and no 
establishment provided for the Viceroy 
of Italy. If all this be true, Napoleon 
has to complain of a manifest violation 
of the contract by which be relinquished 
bis former authority : and to me he ap- 
pears to have a right to reclaim those 
crowns, which he surrendered on the 
faith of the treaty beiug fulfilled in every 
particular. To say not hing of the wishes 
of the people of France, who, I have no 
doubt, are almost to a man fbr Napoleon, 
it would seem that he has an undeniable 
title to assert his claims in the manner he 
is now doing, I know of no instance, 
where a sovereign ab d ica t e d w throne 
with the same inherent right to resume 
possession of it. His predecessors were 
generally at the mercy of those who ex- 
pelled them. They were not in a con- 
dition to stipulate for any thing, not even 
for the safety of their persons. How 
very different was the situation of 
Napeleon. In place of accepting berms 
from his supposed victors, he dictated 
them ; and the promptmauner with which 
the Allied Powers agreed to these terms, 
was no small proof that they considered 
him still a formidable object* He retired 
from the contest under the faith and so- 
lemnity of a treaty; he returns |o> it, be- 
cause that treaty, as is said,- has been 
broken. This being the state of the 
case, Napoleon appears , to me to have 
done nothing more than all other inde- 
pendent sovereigns have a right ta do, 
if placed in simUar cireuipstancfU.' He 
has appealed to the sword ; and as those 
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who refused to listen to his claims 
seem to shelter themselves under the 
courtier plea that “ might gives right/’ 
he is willing that the question should 

be decided on [that principle. But 

it is said, “ that France never became 
“ a party to the treaty by which Napo- 
*' Icon's independence and pensions were 
** sanctioned/’ — It should rather be 
said, that the Bourbon* have refused to 
concur in this, the people of France, 
it is pretty evident, never having been 
consulted in the matter. But what is it 
to the purpose although all France were 
hostile to this measure ? It was in con- 
sequence of the treaty and by virtue of 
that treaty alone, that Louis the Desired 
was restored to them; Had Napoleon 
not consented to give up bis claims to 
the throne of France, a civil war might 
have been the consequence, and who can 
say whether this might not have terminated 
fetally to the Bourbons? — Besides, by 
the K)th article of the treaty " the high 
* gllicd 1 powers guarantee the execution 
•• of all the articles of the present treaty, 
“ and engage to obtain that it shall be 
'* adopter and guaranteed by France 
TJat treaty therefore which placed Louis 
upon the throne, required of France the 
performance of pertain conditions to 
Napoleon and his family- It was by this 
tenure that the former resumed the crown 
of his ancestors, and if it has not been 
strictly adhered to, every thing naturally 
reverts back to that state, when it was 
in the power of the latter to present ob- 
stacles to the return of his rival. It may 
be thought that the allies are bound to 
interfere, and to compel Louis, in conse-* 
quence of their guarantee, to do justice 
to Napoleon. Of this, however, there is 
little hope; although from what we have 
seen take place during the late war, it will 
be no way extraordinary to find the 
soldiers of Russia, of Prussia, or of Aus- 
tria, again fighting in the ranks with 
those of Napoleon., 


Article* of the treaty between the olliei 
power* and kit M qjetty the Emperor 
Napoleon . 

Art 1. His Majesty the Emperor Na- 
poleon renounces, for himself, his suc- 
cessors, and descendants, as well a* f° r 
all the members of bis family, all right- of 
sovereignty and dominion, as well to the 
French. Empire and the Kingdom of Italy, 
Silver every other country. 
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.Ait S. Their Majesties the Emperor 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa shall retain 
their titles and rank, to be eryoyed 
during their lives. The mother, the 
brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces of 
the Emperor, shall also retain, wherever 
they may reside, the titles of Princes of 
bis family. 

Art. 3. The Isle of Elba, adopted by 
his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon as 
the place of his residence, shall form , 
during his life , a separate principality ; 
which shall be possessed by him in fuU 
Sovereignty and property t there shall 
be besides granted, in full property, to 
the Emperor Napoleon, an annual re- 
venue of $,000, 000 francs, in rent charge, 
in the great book of. France, of which 
1,909,000 shall be in reversion to the 
Empress. 

Art. 4. The Duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, shall be granted, 
in full property and sovereignty, to her 
Majefty the Empress Maria Louisa; they 
lhaJJ pmmoJq her son, and to the descend- 
ants m the right line. The prince her 
son shall from henceforth take the title of 
Prince of Parma, Plaeentia and Guasta l la. 

Art. 5. All the powers engage to em- 
ploy their good offices to cause to be res- 
pected by the Barbary powers the flag 
and territory of the Isle oi Elba, for which 
purpose the relations with the Barbara 
powers shall be assimilated to those with 
France. 

Art. 6 f There shall b* resumed in the 
territories hereby renounced, to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon, for him- 
self and his family, domains or rent- 
charges in the great book of France, 
producing a revenue, clear of all deduc- 
tions and charges, of 2,500,000 francs. 
These domains or rents shall belong, in 
full property, and to be disposed of 
as they shall think fit, to the Princes, 
and Princesses of his family, and shall 
be divided amongst them in such man* 
ner that the revenue of each shall be is 


the following proportion, vi*. 

Francs* 

To Madame Mere ....... 400,000 

To King Joseph and his Queen 6M,QOO 
To King Louie 200,000 


To the Queen Hortense and her 

children ..•••••»»«.* 400,000 
To King Jerome and hit Queen 400,000 

To the Princess Elisa 000,000 

To the princess Paulina .... 800,00 
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The Princes and Princesses of the 
flouse of the Emperor Napoleon shall 
retain besides tjieif property, moveable 
and immoveable, of whatever nature it 
may be, which they shall possess by in- 
dividual and public right, and the rents 
of which they shall enjoy (also as indi- 
vidnals.y 

Art. 7* The annual pension of the 
Empress Josephine shall be reduced to 
"$.,000,000, in domains, or in inscriptions 
in the great book of France ; she shall 
continue to enjoy in full property, all 
heir private property, moveable and im- 
moveable, with power to dispose of it 
conformably to the French laws. 

Art. There shall be grafted to 
Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, a suit- 
able establishment out of France. 

Art. 9. The property which his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon possesses 
hr trance, either as extraordinary do- 
main, or of private domain attached to 
ffie crown, the funds placed by the Em- 
peror, cither in the great book of France, 
in the Bank of France, ill the Actions dte 
Forets, or in any other manner, and 
tyhich his Majesty abandons to the 
crown, shall be reserved as a capital, 
which shall Hot exceed 2', 000,000, to be 
expended in gratifications in favour of 
such persons, whose names shall be 
contained in a list tp be signed by the 
Emperor Napoleon, and shall be trans- 
mitted to the French Government, 

Art. 10. All the crown diamonds shall 
fetnain hi France. 

Art. 11. His Majesty the Emperor 
Kapofcotf shall return to the treasury, 
gud t<> the other public chests, all the 
Sams Snd effects that shall have been 
id hen out by his orders, with the excep- 
tion" of what has* been appropriated front 

the Civil Cist 

Art. 12. The debts of the household 
pf his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon# 
frneh as they wore on the day of the signa- 
fftre of the present treaty, shall be im- 
mediately discharged opt of the arrears 
due by the public treasury tp the Civil 
Cist, according to ii list, which shall 
be signed by a Coirttnrssiouer appointed 
|or that purpose/ • 

An. The obligations of tlidbfont- 
OU, of Milan, towards ^11 the 
creditor-, ft bet her ranchmen Or foreign- 
ih>. gftitfl he exactly fulfilled, r.nlesv there 
[vc ha nee made in this respect, 
ipHffe shall be given talf Un- 



necessary passports for the free passage 
of his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, 
or of the Empress, the Princes, and 
Princesses, and all the persons of their 
suites who wish to accompany them, or 
to establish themselves out of France, as 
well as for the passage of all the equi- 
pages, horses, and effects belong- 
ing to them. The allied powers shall in 
consequence furnish Officers and men for 
escorts. 

Art. 18. The French imperial guard 
shall furnish a detachment of from 1,200 
to 1,500 men, of all arms, to serve as an 
escort to the Emperor Napoleon to St, 
Tropes, the place of his embarkation. 

Art 16. There shall be furnished a 
corvette, and the necessary transport 
vessels, to convey to the place of his des- 
tination his Majesty the Emperor Napo? 
leon and his household ; and the corvette 
shall belong, in full property, to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor. 

Art. 17. The Emperor Napoleoq 
shall be allowed to take with him and 
retain as his guard 400 men, volun- 
teers, as well officers, as sub-officers agd 
soldiers. 

Art. 18. Nor Frenchman, who shall 
have followed the Emperor Napofeou 
or his family, shall be held to have for- 
feited his rights as such, by not return- 
ing to France, within three years ; at 
least they shall not be comprised in the 
exceptions which the French Govern- 
ment reserves to itself to grant after the 
expiration of that term. 

Art. 10. The Polish troons of all arms f 
in the service of France, shall be at li- 
berty to return home, and shall retain 
their arms and baggage, as a testimony 
of their honourable services. The officers, . 
sub-officers, aud soldiers, shall retail 
the decorations which have been granted 
to them , a tic| the pensions annexed tv 
these decorations. 

Art. 20. r Jht high allic$ powers gv*~ 
ranf.e the execution of ail the articles of 
the present treaty, and engage to obtain 
that if shall be adopted andgugrantted 
by France. 

Art. 21, The present act shell be r*' 
tifi^d, and the ratifications 1 exchanger! at 
Paris within twer days, or sooner if pos- 
sible. 

Done at Paris, tire llth of April, 1615. 
(L. S.) The Prince de Metutiiith . 

(U S.) Ji P. Compte de St ad ion. 

(L. S.) Attdte Comte tie Raoonmnfskjf* 
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(L. S.) Charles Rohsrt Comte is Nes- 
selrode . 

(L. S.) Castlereagh . 

(L. S.) Charles Augusts Baron de Hard- 
enberg . 

(L. S.) Marshal Ney % 

(L. S.) Caulincowrt , 


The Bachelors’ Tax. 

Sib. — T he Minister having given the 
contents of his budget for our digestion, 
allow me, through the medium of your 
paper, to enter my protest against a tax 
that fills peculiarly heavy on a very res- 
pectable body of his Majesty’s most loyal 
subjeets, called old Bachelors . That 
the tax in question is oppressive, as a 
legislative act, my bistory will sufficiently 
prove; for with every disposition to 
connubial happiness, I have hitherto 
completely filled in my attempts ; and 
1 doubt not that numbers, besides my- 
self, stand in the same predicament. — To 
begin with roy history : you must know 
that I first addressed myself to a most 
prudent young lady, with whom I inter- 
changed vows of eternal constancy ; and 
was near being made the bappiest of men, 
when an uncle died, from whom I had 
great expectations, leaving me only a 
small legacy. This circumstance, and 
the advances of a rich fox-hunting squire, 
wrought so much to my disadvantage, 
that I was dismissed by her friends, 
and at their suggestion, she very duti- 
fully yielded to the son of the chace.— - 
Time, that best soother of human woe, 
soon performs a cure ; and I next 
figured away with a lady in the fashiona- 
ble world. — Like the owl, 1 sunk down 
to repose at the approach of the sun, and 
arose at his departure. Every thing 
seemed to be in a most favourable train, 
when imprudently settling some future 
plans of domestic economy, I was dis- 
missed with the epithet of a mean, ava- 
ricious wretch, — My next adventure was 
with a young lady, who, with a mode- 
rate fortune, and a handsome person, had 
secured to herself, at least, a score of 
humble admirers, when 1 fortunately 
Stopped in, and she very condescendingly 
reduced the number to half a dozen, 
besides myself. 1 believe 1 should have 
carried the prise, had not a tall man of 
blood, yclept captain, have come in be- 
tween; and on my excusing myself from 
standing to be honourably shot through 
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the head, he very civilly t^ok me by th« 
— nose: — this so enraged me, although 
one of the mildest of men, that I cudgelled 
him, both to his and to my own per* 
feet satisfaction. For this affront on a 
gentleman, and a man of honour, I was 
dismissed as a low bred, unfashionable 
fellow, greatly deficient in the Ton . — 
Not yet intimidated, I next waited upon 
a demure looking creature, who lamented 
the depravity of the age from morning 
to night. Here I am suited, thought I, 
so fear of red-coats ; — when, as I was 
one night going to hear her rail against 
the forwardness of the little misses in 
their teens, I entered upon her too sud- 
denly, and found her demonstrating the 
attraction and adhesiou of ladies, to her 
footman. — I next became enamoured of 
the accomplished daughter of a rich old 
farmer; who, feeling his own great defi* 
ciency in all human learning, was re- 
solved to make his daughter a prodigy. 
She could read a page of Walter Scott 
without lisping more than a dozen mis* 
Ukes; she could recite a passage in a 
play with all the grace of the amateur of 
fashion; she could thump a Sonata on 
the Piano with most discordant fascina- 
tion; and she could draw without any fear 
of punishment from the breach of the 
second commandment. These rare ac- 
complishments won my heart ; when an* 
ticipating roy union with the accom- 
plished phenomenon, she cruelly de- 
serted me for the irresistible attractions 
of a strolling player. — Dissatisfied with 
poems .and plays* pianos and paint, I 
next bowed down to a learned lady, 
who could haranrue in Latin with all 
the eloquence of a college professor; 
who' could spout Greek with parsonic 
purity ; who could write a criticism on 
a plain passage in a Greek or Latin au- 
thor, until it became unintelligible ; who 
could unriddle all the dark meanings of 
Aristotle; and who could prove, to a de- 
monstration, that the ancients ^exe 
sages, and the moderns, blockhead* — 
Well versed in the philosophy of t. 
schools, both ancient and modern. In- 
sensible to externals, even to stoicism; 
for so far bad she carried her apathy, 
that she had actually written a treatise 
against the passions, and was one night 
reading to me the chapter against anger, 
when the maid servant coming in to pre- 
pare supper, unfortunately overturned 
the inkstand upon some critical notes 
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on • Greet author, and thus tpwled thc 
labour. of * who), fortnight. Tins war 
too much for the mild follower ofZeno.— 
The inkstand was expelled at the head 
of the terrified Abigail, witft pbHoaophu 
wee i and on my innocently requesting 
her to conclude the chapter on anger, she 
gave c practical illustration of her system, 

By funonsly dispatching the treatise 
full in my face.— -Perfectly satisfied wlth 
lady philosophers, E next offered my- 
adf to » devotee,* trusting that Christia- 
nity would teach a- milder behaviour. 

J ^fgg, dragged to tiie coirffnticl^ 
evary LordWay, three tnnes at least; 
Besides attendingamfcrenceS, night meet- 
ings, <*e. on the week day ; and if I had 
wot iudtilgcd a littfe mistiwerf wepticisB, 

I might have been nmted to the most 
devout bdy hi Christendom : but bap- 
penrne to doubt of 5 ei pent-logiomns r and 
As s-o raters, F was drs missed nsaniafcdel 
whom, for the glory of God, »t would 
he well to roast into the finth.— So an^ 
aions was I to Become » Benedict, that r 
next Became the hamile supplaaf of 
ary own hposetnaid ♦tall, stiul r issno- 
gtfny faced damsel, whom I believe I 
Should have hdenfbr beHerer fos worse : 
tot indiscreetly offending her on the 
ameli dn*<Wi y «ki>y dsy, the enraged 
A roazoir, With ponderous list, so- ob- 
*ored my perception, that 1 was- eyer 
After bifnd to her q aalto eUtion*.— li»v ing. 
fend snfiicfciit experience of the «»* 
derns, » n fast resource, I' poured forth 
my paaSion to « rich old Spinster, whom 
I was itsat tedding to the allaiv when the 

{ A# tyrant death introdedi and saddled 
er srwiv from the enamoured swam- 
T emrfff willihaly hare engaged with some 
«ther anriqne, Bnt with the moniwfW 
twit before me, ef the instability of life 
in the aged, E was fcnrfui of too- soon 
heimphrft in a widowed state. Grown 
m« in a life of froWess importunity, 1 
torn reconciled- mvsel# to- my fete, wkh 
ghfosophsrat fortsride, when 1st the 
Minister opened bis bndg«4 yml tfens 
prevented me aa indhtgeuce so necessity 
mar deeftwogr yew*.— Ell be thought 
as have fltflfcd « -pruvhtjg the oppros- 
tierief the tax, by my history, V shall 
appeal to .vripture, trusting. that every 
teed siimiwtt will coincide with my as- 
mnteufs'i To snatch for Mtoesr win- 
favA adfc rt a Instm 6* thwtef Bachelor, 
vsoohf fee an endtfes tank : suftice it to 
that. iCswa Christ, and/ In* diiriptes, 


|- were Bachelors ; and if they were ia-t 
ended as examples for our imitation, 
iiirely we ought to hesitate on so impor- 
tant a’ point* That great apostle of the 
-entiles, St. Paul, not only discounte- 
nanced matritnony by his practice, but 
expressly recommended a life of celibacy, 
as a virtue; and with such authority, all 
parliamentary arguments vanish like 
smoke. That the ladies should not coin- 
cide with the wholesome advice-giving, 
and' woman-silencing apostle, is no ways- 
extraordinary ; but that Mr. Vansittart-, 
the zealous supporter, of- the Bible So, • 
ciety, should, by the tax in question* 
set aside the authority of St. Paul, ie 
truly surprising. Notwithstanding the ' 
seeming- proofs of his- piety, unless he 
withdraw this most- unchristian tax, we 
shall be led to judge, that be has allow- 
ed his gallantry to get the better, of hi*-' 
Christianity, Yours, &c. 

An Oid Bachelor. 
Lincolnshire r March,. 12th. 1815. 
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Corn Laws. 

Si a. — -I wish to- argue the subject oif 
reasonable gronuds, and as there is soy- 
much 'noise about- the Corn Bill, 1- trust 
you-, wili e» vi place to these few observa- 
tions.- Before the war, bread was fld. the 
quaiterir loaf ; and' pray wt.at makes it- 
dear now 1 Have we not- the same por- 
tion- of land ta grow corn on, as-weha«V 
before the war ? Nay, 1 will answer, a, 
considerable deal more, by the immense 
iitelosure of waste land which, I may 1 
say, has been taken- from the poor; and- 
giv.it tw die rich; They hoy. deprived 
them of the land, and now they have the - 
impudence to say, that they will not grow 
com on it, uuless you give them whaV 
price they choose to ask. Have we not 
ttfually vs good farmers as we bad before 
the war ; and: i» nob the land as produc- 
tive.? W bat tbew i* the reason they- can- 
not grow as much com now, as they ditf 
before the warl It is because of the 
enorutmts load of text* with which ye 
are oppressed, ? consider all life uoiser 
now making, tty the support** of the corfe 
bill, as nought but » hug-bear to frighteip 
us— w fclse alarm— an. hwentfon to au- 
thorise the esthblisttnunroi * despotism 
pinjnrioa* to the liberties, and happiness- 
Vof. the peoples The fact is, the war- 
wlioop- faction have got riff of the prq- 
iwrty-to*, ami have alwatly laid- Uf 
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the stipnMers of the mgrcantilf people. 
Should this bill pqts through tbe house 
of their •• noblerimnded nesses/' tbe bur- 
then, with the hgad and all, will be too 
heavy for the shoulders. But supposing 
the landholder was formerly necessitated 
% to raise his tenant's rent, to enable him 
to pay tbe Opverument demand of lOi. 
per cent, property-tax, the landholder 
wa$ not even then the loser, as it all came 
• out of the loaf. Now that that demand 
is over, jet the landholder fake otf the 
101. per cent, which he put on his tenant, 
and let Government reduce the most op- 
pressive part of the farmer's tpxes. This 
would be the most equitable way of en- 
couraging the growth of corn, and giving 
us bread at a moderate price. If we 
mu s th ave taxes, let us have them on pny 
thing else but the loaf. By thp3e means, 
and these only, we >yili be enabled to pro- 
cure a foreign market for our manufac- 
tures, without which there is no cnance 
of reducing the price of bread, aad of 
restoring England to its former prospe- 
rity. Although f like your reasoning in 
eneral, Mr. Cobbetl, I wish to know 
ow we are likely, (if passive obedience 
be the order of the day) to get redress 
in the event of their “ noble minded-. 
4t nesses" rejecting the voice of the peo- 
ple in their petition against tbe obnoxious 
corn bill. If the only constitutional mode 
of petitioning should be rejected, and 
the intimidating forte of an army of sol- 
diers be reported to, 1 should like you to 
point out the remedy, as I am at a loss 
to imagine one. I a in, Ac. 

March It, 1815. VV. P. R. 


Defence of thc Farmers. 

Mr. CofeB^TT — Amongst the various 
Opinions which have lately appeared on 
the subject of Cora Laws, scarcely any 
bar* been free' from an admixrure of illi- 
beral abuse of the farmers of England, 
and some of your correspondents h*ve 
fallen into that vulgar error, for so l m*st 
be allowed^ to consider it; and my sur- 
priser is» much enci eased to find yoqr 
otherwise' sensible correspondent Aristi- 
des ’ urned accuser of the farmers in your 
Register of the 25th bit. A rnongst some 
plausible reasons for the high price of 
com, he assigns- the principle? one to be 
fte* high and' hittirtfnt living, of the far- 
mer; whose family he describes as having 
ftraaken' the (fairy and the clium, for the- 


back parlour ai)d the piano; the men 
for having changed the smock-frock, and 
carters whip, for the military cut, super- 
fine coat, lined with silk, his Wellington 
boots, his jemmy rattan, and bit of blood. 
Dumpiius too are forsaken for dainties; 
and it is reckoned among the number of 
the farmer's high crimes and misdemean- 
ours, that they feed no longer on. o* 
check and beef legs. I request you my 
bf other farmers to note this. You are 
to be clothed with the smock-frock, go 
in high shoes and hob nails, feed on the 
offal of your produce, send all your poul- 
try, eggs, butter, cream, &c. to market, 
that the appetite of those who have bur- 
thened you with ex ctssive taxation may 
be pampered at a cheap rate, fare sump- 
tuously every day, roll along the street 
n splendid equipages, and mock and 
deride the clownish awkwardness which, 
in their prejudiced eyes, is necessary to 
the sbiliog of cheap corn. It may per- 
haps be thought illiberal to accuse Aris- 
tides of wilfully setttlng one class of the 
community against another. I must, 
therefore, impute the false description 
he lias given,- to a .complete ignorance of 
the mode and habits of life of so respect- 
able a class of the community as the 
generality of British farmers. It is not 
unlikely he may have beeu entertained 
Ly the military fop he has pourtrayed; 
and if such characters are to be found 
amongst farmers, Aristides should have 
been charitable enough to have acknow* 
ledged tbe real cause of their creatioa 
and existence, which he must know to 
have arisen out of the late tricked, uiyust, 
and unnecessary war . If he hgd on this 
subject reasoned with his accustomed 
acuteness, he must have, known that 
nor.e put on the miiitary^habit with more 
reluctance than the fanner; that he waa 
induced to become a volunteer by the 
influence of government, thro* the me- 
dium of the magistrate and his landlord, 
by whom he was in many instances, 
threatened with notice to quit his farm 
if he did not comply with the military 
requisiiion. llis family, too, were oitett 
invited to the festive board, to join, the 
menfv dance ;&ud4T the female part imi- 
tated the dress and manners of their new 
associates, the colonel’s * and the squire 'a 
lady ; if they were templed to learn the 
martial air, and the jocund ' song os the 
piano, can thia possibly be assigned by 
any. sound* reason as the true ct use v by- 
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they cannot sell their corn cheap? Corn 
has not risen in price more than the oak 
tree, the deal board, or the tallow can- 
dle, and till it can be proved that the 
increased price of these articles is owing 
to the luxuriant living of the timber mer- 
chant, the carpenter, and the tallow 
chandler, the advance in the price of 
corn cannot be attributed to the extrava- 
gant living of the farmer. But, Sir, I 
deny the fact that the generality of the 
farmers, or their wives and daughters, 
are what Aristides has described them 
to be ; or that their situation is improved 
by an increase of either their luxuries or 
comforts. More than a ceatury ago that 
facetious poet Pryor described the situa- 
tion of fanners (not as living on ox cheek 
or beef legs but) as living hospitably, and 
being surrounded with plenty : 

Large oxen in the field were lowing. 

Good grain was sown, good fruit was growing; 

Of last year's corn in barns good More, 

Pat turkfes gobbling at the door; 

Jlow strong the beer, liow good the meat, 
llow loud they laugh'd, how much they eat. 

Many other authorities might be 
quoted within the compass of a farmer's 
reading, to prove their situation to have 
been that of plenty and comfort, and 
that they could entertain their friends 
with true hospitality ; nay even jovially, 
without incurring the reproaeh of making 
com dear. Who can enter a farm house 
|n the present day, without seeing in 
the corner cupboard the punch bowl of 
his grand-father, which, when in his 
possession was often replenished to wel- 
come the coming guest and cheer the 
weary traveller; but is now only au arti- 
cle of old china to be wiped of its dust, 
and set up as an ornament of ancient 
times. The yntaxed ale , which cheered 
the countenance, and made glad the 
heart of man, is now no more. It, alas ! 
is obliged to give way to a thinner liquor, 
more endangering the visitor with the 
gripes than the gout. Leaving, however, 
the description of the poets, and calling 
in aid personal recollection, I could 
state instances of farmer’s keepingcomfort- 
able carriages, principally employed for 
carrying their families to worship, giving 
tjicm a jaunt to the market, or conveying 
them to a family party at Christmas ; but 
tho' lam now acquainted with a hundred 
times as many farmers as 1 was tl cn, 
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this convenience is looked for in vain. 
It is replaced, in some instances, with 
the humblest buggy, but more frequently 
with the taxed cart ; and the appearance 
of the farmer now, • when compared with 
his grand-father, is that of a pauper being 
passed home to his parish ; he now rides 
to market or to worship, gingling and 
shaking and gnashing of teeth. 

But why are these comforts fled ? It 
cannot be unknown to Aristides, that 
they are laid aside to answer the demands 
of the tax-gatherer, who threatens to 
swallow up all oar comforts, and deprive 
us of all our conveniences, to enrich 
those who are partakers and dividers of 
the spoil. I am told that farmers drink, 
and get drunk too. So does the parson, 
the lawyer, the senator, and the states- 
man. But are we, on that account, to' 
accuse the whole of those classes with 
this nauseous vice, and charge them with 
all the mischief and calamity that awaits 
this once happy country? Such a mode 
of reasoning would be accounted illiberal 
and inconclusive. It must be equally so 
if the whole body of farmers are to be 
judged by the indiscretion of a few fops 
and sots. It should also be taken into 
consideration, Who have turned farmers? 
It mast be allowed, before the character 
of the English farmer is truly appreciated, 
that all retired merchants, military gen- 
tlemen out of employ, disappointed and 
unsuccessful speculators, with the tern* 
nauts of their broken fortunes, must be 
struck from the list ; then I may safely 
aver that the farmers of England have 
not abated one jot or tittle in the habits 
of industry, economy, or frugality, or 
increased in luxuries. It must likewise 
be grauted, that farmers of enterprise, 
who have made large fortunes, cannot be 
considered a fair sample of the generality 
of farmers. If they have got too rich by 
turning the desert into a garden, tho’ 
they may in common with other success- 
ful classes of society, live luxuriantly, I 
cannot see how they have made com 
dear by growing abundance where none 
grew before. It is a fact universally 
admitted, that where several farms have 
been laid together, cultivation has im- 
proved and the quantum of corn mucl| 
increased; a sufficient proof that this 
cannot contribute to raise the price of 
com. 

Having combated these false notion* 
of )our correspondent, and others of like 
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opinion, may I be allowed to state what 
I conceive to be the real cause of creating 
a necessity for making corn dear. It 
must be attributed by ev^ry considerate 
mind to increased rents aurl overwhelm- 
ing taxation. All our political econom- 
ists have ascribed the progressive rise in 
the various articles of life to these causes; 
but there is no occasion for quotations ; 
we can cast a sum in addition or subtrac- 
tion : multiplication i9 brought to our 
recollection by a increase of evils; and 
the result of our little arithmetic may be 
solved bva simple question in the rule of 
three; If an advance in lent and taxes 
has increased our expences fourfold , 
what price must corn be at to enable us 
to hold our farms and retain our situa- 
tions! The answer is obvious. It is 
also clear, that, if a large abatement 
of rent cannot be obtained, a considera- 
ble diminution of taxation, and a total 
riddance of the tythe system, so mons- 
trous, so oppressive and vexatious, there 
will be no alternative but emigration or a 
jaii. It is equally evident, that there are 
not only one bjit runny countries whew, 
in mercy to mankind, tythes are a ho 
lislicd, rents one fourth of the rents of 
England, taxes comparatively none, and 
alt ho* it is our wish and our pleasure to 
jaise com in abundance, and sell it cheap 
to the good people of England, we cannot 
perforin impossibilities. If we are taxed 
and tea zed out and obliged to abandon 
our native soil, we must cross the chan- 
nel in such numbers that it might puz- 
zle a long headed chancellor to raise his 
revenues from those who remain. The 
landlords also will hnd it ditiicult to ob- 
tain tenants lor their farms. As to the 
Corn Bill now proceeding in Parliament, 
and which excites such dreadful agita- 
tion, I am free to declare that a large 
portion of farmers do not wish it to pass, 
because they consider it .to be instru- 
mental in advancing the price of their 
labour, keeping up rents, and perpetua- 
ting (ares, which ought to bp repealed. 
They arc truly elarmed at a peace estab-, 
H*hment of nineteen millions a year, 
and believe with you. Sir, that there is 
no necessity for such an expenditure; 
that this excessive taxation is the rich 
pasture on which corrupt inn feeds, fattens 
and grows insolent. Why then inflame 
the public mind against the farmer! 
Why not, to tise a farmer's expression, lay 
the saddle on the right horse? Rather 


let the pen of Aristides be directed 
against the common enemy taxation and 
corruplio?i, those co-partners in mischief 
and misery. Then may we be brought 
back to the enjoyment of the blessings 
of our ancient constitution and the con- 
stable's staff, instead of a large military 
force, and an embroidered militia in time 
of peace. While economy and retrench- 
ment arc recommended to the farmer, 
we will kindly return the good advice, 
and recommend it to government also as 
the only efficient remedy for our aggra- 
vated evils. Yes, while we are curtailing 
comfort after comfort, convenience after 
convenience, we advise those above us 
to share in the like privations; and while 
our laborers are bearing with patience 
a reduction of 2d. or 3d. in the shilling, 
on account of the reduced price of pro- 
visions, let us demand also that the ser- 
vants of the state should he reduc ed in 
the same rate. I could easily point out 
what a load of taxation the good people 
of England might he relieved of from 
this just and well-founded claim being 
adopted, from the prince on the throne 
tin o’ every department of the state and 
every servant in ofKce; but I shall leave 
this to abler pens, and as my chief ob- 
ject was to defend the farmers from those 
ill-founded and precipitate charges of ex- 
travagance and luxury w hich have beta 
brought against them, arising no doubt 
from gross misconception, 1 shall con- 
clude with subscribing mystlf ttieir de- 
voted friend and servant. 

R. F. 


America Triumphant. 

Those vile slaves of corruption, what uour will 
they ssv. 

Who assur'd us, the Yankees would all run away. 

Soon as ever ihey came within sight of our men, 

Aud that England would make them her subject* 
sguln. 

One wuuld think, they believed these American 
elves, 

Were- corn pol'd of such dastardly Muff as themselves. 

They forgot, that their bosoms beat high in the 
cause 

Of true LtRF.attf. Justice, Retveia*. and Law's, 

And that one common spirit pervaded the land. 

To resist the Aggicssions, Injustice bad plaim'd. 

Alas ! bud our Killers wise mcasinr* observ’d, 

il.id they ne’er Iroiu a just line ol policy swerv'd f 
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Had they treated «s men, whom they treated with 
•com ; 

The beams of onr glory had never been shorn ; 

We should never have suffered disgrace or defeat, 

Nor from those we despis’d been oblig'd to retreat. 

Front what height of power has England been 
hurl’d. 

By th* example these Yankees have shewn to the 
world ; 

Whut a blow to onr greatness, how humbled our 
pride, 

To be beaten by those we so often defied ; 

The trident ot Neptune, our glory and boast, 

By injustice, and weakness, lor ever is lost. 

Qotild our forefathers know, could they rise from 
their graves, 

Aud behold that their sous can submit to be 
slaves ; 

That the country, for which so much blood has been 
shed. 

Is now govern’d by those whom Corruption has 
bred ; 

With what feelings indignant their bosoms would 
glow. 

With what grief they would see we were fallen so 
low.— 

And *re we so fallen, so regardless of shame. 

As to lamely submit to the loss of our fame ? 

Is the spirit of Britons become so depress'd ? 

Awr those semi mints lost, our forefathers possess'd? 

Shall we never awake. Mil our ruin is seal'd? 

Can the wounds of our Country never be heai’d ? 

Oh 1 let us avert, whilst we're able, the &torm, 

And abuiiah Corruption, by peaceful Reform ; 

Let die voice of the people bo rais'd through the 
land. 

And our Rulers must grant what we firmly demand ; 

Li t us tell them the Rights that to Britons are due, 

That the Many no more will be slaves to the Few. 


American Documents. 

General Jackson's Account of the Ope- 
rations at New Orleans . 

Copy of a Letter* from Major-General 
Jackson to the Secretary of War dated 
Camp , four miles below Orleans, 9th 
Jan. 1815. 

. R< — During, the * day* of the6tb, and 
Wt*4he enemy bad been actively employ- 
ed in making preparations for an. attack 
on my- lines.. Withs infinite- labour they 
bad succeeded, on tbejiight ol the 7th, 
in gettingrtheir boats across. the lake to 
tbe river by* widening and deepening fht 
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canal on which they had effected their 
disembarkation. In my encampment 
every thing was ready for action, when, 
early on tbe morning of the 8th, the 
enemy, after throwing a heavy shower of 
bombs and Congreve rockets, advanced 
their columns on my right'and left, to storm 
my entrenchments. I cannot speak suf- 
ficiently in praise of the firmness and de- 
liberation with which my whole line re- 
ceived- their approach — more could not 
be expected from veterans inured to war. 
For an hour the fire of the small arms was 
incessant and severe as can be imagined. 
The artillery, too, directed by officers 
who displayed equal skill and courage, 
did great execution. Yet the columns of 
tbe enemy continued to advance with a 
firmness which reflects upon them the 
greatest credit. Twice the column which 
approached me on my left was repulsed, 
by the troops of General Carroll, those 
of Gen. Coffee, and a division of Ken- 
tucky militia, and twice they formed again 
and renewed the assault. At length, how* 
ever, cut to piece#, they fled in confusion 
from the field, leaving it covered with 
their dead and wounded . The loss which 
the enemy sustained on thk. occasion, 
cannot be estimated at less than 1500 in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. Upwards 
of 300 have already been delivered over 
for burial ; and my xaeo are still engaged 
i in picking them up within my lines and 
carrying them to the point where the 
enemy are to receive them. This is in 
addition to the dead and wounded whom 
the enemy have been enabled to carry 
from the held during and since the action^ 
and to those who have since died ot 
the wounds they received. We have 
taken about 500 prisoners, upwards of 
300 of whom are wounded, and a great 
part of them mortally. My loss has not 
exceeded and I believe has not amount* 
ed to 70 killed and as many wounded. 
.The entire destruction of tne enemy's 
army was now inevitable, bad it not been 
for an unfortunate occurrence which 
at this moment took place on thq other- 
side of the river. Simultaneously with 
his advance upon my lines be had thrown 
over in his boats a force to the other 
side of the river. These having landed, 
were hardy enough to* advance against 
the works of Gen. Morgan; and, what, 
is strange and difficult to account for, 
r at the very moment when their entire dis- 
comfiture wax looked- for- with. a- confi- 
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deuce approaching to a certainty* the 
Kentucky reinforcements, in whom so 
much reliance had been placed, inglori- 
Y>usly fled, drawing after them, by their 
example, the remainder of the forces ; 
aad thus yielded to the enemy that 
most fortunate position. The batteries, 
which had rendered me for many days 
the most important service, though 
bravely defended, were of course now 
abandoned ; not however until the guns 
had been spiked. This unfortunate 
route had totally ebanged the aspect of 
affairs. The enemy now occupied a po- 
sition from which they might annoy us 
without hazard, and by means of which 
they might have been able to defeat, 
in a great measure, the effects of our 
success on this side of the river. It 
tecame therefore an object of the first 
consequence to dislodge him as soon as 
possible. For this object, all the means in 
my power, which 1 could with any safety 
use, were immediately put iu preparation. 
Perhaps, however, it was owing some- 
what to another cause that 1 succeeded 
even beyond my expectations. In nego- 
tiating the terms of a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities to enable the enemy to 
bury their deed and provide for their 
wounded, I had required certain proposi- 
tions to be aeceeded to as a basis; 
among which this was one — that al- 
though hostilities should cease on this 
side of the river until 12 o’clock of this 
day, yet it is not- to be understood that 
they should cease oirthe other side ; but 
that no reinforcements should be sent 
across by cither army until the expira- 
tion of that day. His Excellency Major- 
General Lambert begged time to consi- 
der of those propositions until 10 o’clock 
of to-day, and in the mean time re-cros- 
sed his troops. I need not tell you with 
how much eagerness 1 immediately re- 
gained possession of the position be had 
thus hastily quitted. The enemy having 
concentrated his forces, may again at- 
tempt to drive me from my position by 
storm. Whenever he does, 1 have no 
doubt my men wiU act with their usual 
firmness, and sustain a character now 
become dear to them. 1 have the honor 
to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major-General Commanding. 
Hon. Jatnes Mofiroe Secretary of War. 
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Copy of a Letter from Major -General 
Jackson, to the Secretary of War , da- 
ted Head-quarters, 7th Military dis- 
trict. 

Camp, 4 miles below N. Orlean , 1 9th 
Jan. 1815. 

Last night, at twelve o’clock, the 
enemy precipitately decamped and re- 
turned to his boats, leaving behind liim, 
under medical attendance, eighty of his 
wounded, including two officers, four- 
teen pieces of his heavy artUWry, and 
a quantity of shot, having destroyed 
much of his powder. Such was the si- 
tuation of the ground wliic'j he aban- 
doned, and of that through which be re- 
tired, protected by canals, redoubts, en- 
trenchments, and swainpr, on his right, 
and the river on his I'jft, that I could 
not, without' encountering a risk, which 
true policy did not seem to require, or 
to authorize, attempt to annoy him much 
in his retreat. We took only eight pri- 
soners. Whether it is the purpose of the 
enemy to abandon the expedition alto- 
gether, or renew his efforts at some other 
points, 1 do not pretend to determine 
with positiveness. In my own mind, 
however, there is but little doubt that 
his last exertions have been made in. this 
quarter, at any rate for the pressut sea- 
son, and by the next I hope we shall 
be fully prepared for him. In this be- 
lief I am strengthened not otffy by the 
prodigious loss he has sustained at the 
position he has just quitted, but by the 
failure of his fleet to pass Fort St. Philip. 
His loss on this ground, since the de- 
barkation of his troops as stated by all 
the last prisoners and deserters, and as 
confirmed by many additional circum- 
stances, must have exceeded 4000 ; and 
was greater in the action of the 8th than 
was estimated,. . from the most correct 
data then in his possession, by the In- 
spector Geueral, whose report has been 
forwarded to you. We succeeded, on. 
the 8th, in getting from the enemy about 
1000 stand of arms, of various descrip- 
tions. — Since the action, of the 8tl«, toe 
enemy have been allowed very little res- 
pite-^my artillery from , botn sides of 
the river being constantly employed, till 
the night, and indeed uptil the hour of 
their retreat, in annoying them. No 
doubt, they thought it quite time to quit 
a position in which so little rest .could 
be found. -r-I am advise*! by Msjor Over 
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ton, who commands at Fort St Philips, 
in a letter of the 18th, that the enemy ha- 
ving bombarded his fort, for eight or 
nine days, from 13 inch mortars without 
effect, had, on the morning of that day 
retired. I have little doubt that he 
would have been able to have sunk their 
vessels had they attempted to run by. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
^Andrew Jackson, Major-Gen. Com. 

P. S. On the 10th our prisoners on 
sbv're were delivered to us, an exchange 
having beed previously agreed to. Those 
who a re on board the fleet will be deli- 
vered ,at Petit Coqjtille — after which I 
shall still have in my Jiands, an excess 
of several hundred. 

20th— *Mr. Shields, Parser in the Na- 
vy, has to-<Jay, taken 54 prisoners, among 
them are fdur officers. A. J. 

Hon. Jam&> Monroe, Secretary of War. 


Treaty of Peace witvi America. 

James Madison, President of the 
United States of America, to all and 
singular to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting : — Whereas a treaty of 
Peace and Amity between the United 
States of America and his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, was signed at Ghent, on the 24th 
day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, by Plenipotenti- 
aries respect* vely appointed for that pur- 
pose; and the said trea ty having been, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, duly 
accepted, ratified and confirmed, on the 
seventeenth day of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, and ra- 
tified copies thereof having been ex- 
changed agreeably to the tenor of the 
aaid treaty, which is in the words follow- 
ing to wit;— 

Treaty of peace and amity between his 
Britannic Majesty and theUnited States 
of America . 

His Britanic Majesty and the Uuited 
States of America, desirous of terminat- 
ing tbewar which has unhappily subsisted 
between the two countries, and of restor- 
ing# upon principles of perfect recipro- 
city, peace, friendship and good under- 
standing between them, have, for that 
purpose, appointed their respective Ple- 
nipotentiaries, that is to say : His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, on his part, haf appointed 


the Right Honourable James Lord Gam- 
bier late Admiral of the White, now 
Admiral of the Red Squadron of his 
Majesty's Fleet, Henry Goulburn, Es- 
quire, a Member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and Under Secretary of State, and 
William Adams, Esquire, Doctor of Civil 
Laws : — And the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Seuate thereof, has appointed 
John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, 
Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and Al- 
bert Gallatin, Citizens of the United 
States, who after a reciprocal communi- 
cation of their respective full powers, 
have agreed upon the following Articles : 

Article 1. That there shall be a*firm 
and universal Peace between his Britan- 
nic Majesty and the United States, and 
between their respective count ries, terrw 
tories, cities, towns, and people, of every 
degree, without exception, of places or 
persons. Alt hostilities, both by sea and 
land, shall cease so soon as this Treaty 
shall have been ratified by both parties, 
as hereafter mentioned. All territory, 
places, and possessions, whatsoever, ta- 
ken from either party, by the other, 
during the war, or which may be taken 
after the signing of this Treaty, excepting 
only the Islands hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be restored without delay, and with- 
out causing any destruction, or carrying 
away any of the artillery or other public 
property originally captured in the said 
forts or places, and which shall remain 
therein upon the exchange in the ratifica- 
tions of this Treaty, or any slaves or 
other private property. And all archives, 
recoids, deeds, and papers, either of a 
public nature, or belonging to private 
persons, which, in the course of the year, 
may have fallen into the hands of the 
Officers of either party, shall be, as far 
as may be practicable, forthwith restored 
and delivered to the proper authorities 
and persons to whom they respectively 
belong. Such of the islands iu the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy as are claimed by 
both parties shall remain in the possession 
of the party in whose occupation they 
may be at the time of the exchange of 
the Ratification of this Treaty, until the 
the decision respecting the title to the 
said islands shall have been made in con- 
formity with the 4th article of this Treaty* 
No disposition made by this Treaty, ao 
to snch possession of the islands and ter<» 
ritories claimed by both parties, shalL 
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in any manner whatever, be construed 
to affect the right of either. 

Art 2. Immediately after the Ratifica- 
tion of this treaty by both parties, as 
■hereinafter mentioned, orders shall be 
sent to the armies, squadrons, officers, 
subjects, and citizens of the two powers 
to cease from all hostilities : And to pre- 
vent all causes of complaint that might 
arise on account of the prizes which may 
be taken at sea after the said ratifications 
of this treaty, it is reciprocally agr<e1, 
that all vessels and effects which may be 
taken after the spaee of twelve days from 
the said ratifications, upon all parts of 
the coast of North America, from the 
latitude of twenty-three degrees north to 
the latitude of fifty degrees north, and as 
far eastward in the Atlantic ocean, as the 
36th degree of west longitude, from the 
meridian of Greenwich, shall be restored 
on each side: That the time shall be 30 
days in all other parts of the Atlantic 
ocean, north of the equinoctial line or 
equator, and the same time for the Bri- 
tish and Irish Channels, for the Gulph 
of Mexico, and part5*bf the West Indies ; 
40 days for the North Seas, for the Bal- 
tic, and for all parts of the' Mediterra- 
nean; 60 days for the Atlantic Ocean 
south of the equator as far as the lati- 
tude of the Cape of Good Hope; 90 
days for every part of the world south 
of the equator ; aud 120 days for vail 
other parts of the world without ex- 
ception. 

Art 3. All prisoners of war taken on 
either side, as well by land as by sea, 
shall be restored soon as practicable after 
the Ratification of this treaty as hereinaf- 
ter mentioned, on their paying all debts 
which they may have contracted during 
their captivity. The two contracting par- 
ties respectively engage to' discharge in 
specie, the advances which may have 
been made by the other for the suste- 
nance and maintenance of such prisoners. 

Art 4. Whereas it was stipulated by 
the second Article in the Treaty Peace 
of 1783, between his Britannic Majesty 
and the United States of America, that 
the boundary of the United States should 
comprehend all islands within twenty 
leagues of auy part of the shores of the 
United States, and lying between lines to 
be drawn due east from the points where 
the aforesaid boundaries, between Nova 
Scoria on the one part, and East Florida 
on the other, shall respectively touch the 
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Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, 
excepting such islands as now are, or 
heretofore have been, within the limits 
of Nova Scotia ; and whereas the seve- 
ral islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy, 
which is part of the Bay of Fundy, and 
the Island of Grand Monan, in the said 
Bay of Fundy, are claimed by the United 
Slates as being comprehended within 
their aforesaid boundaries, which said 
islands are claimed as belonging to his 
Britannic Majesty, as having been at 
the time of and previous to the aforesaid 
Treaty of 1783, within the limits of the 
province of Nova Scotia. In order, 
thereiore, finally to decide upon these 
claims, it is agreed that they shall 
be referred to two Commissioners to be 
appointed in the following manner, viz. 
one Commissioner shall be appointed by 
his Britannic Majesty, and one by the 
President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate thereof; and the said two Commis- 
sioners so appointed shall be sworn im- 
partially to examine and decide upon 
the said claims according to such evi- 
dence as shall be laid before them on 
the part of his Britannic Majesty and of 
the United States respectively. The said 
Commissioners shall meet at St. Andrew's- 
in the province of New Brunswick, and 
shall have power to adjourn to such other 
place or places as they shall think fit. 
The said Commissioners shall, by a de- 
claration or report under their hands and 
seals, decide to which of the two con- 
tracting parties the several islands afore- 
said do respectively belong, in confor- 
mity with the true intent of the said 
Treaty of Peace of one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-three. And if the 
said Commissioners shall agree in their 
decisiou, both parties shall consider 
such a decision as final and conclusive. 
— It is further agreed, that in the event 
of the two Commissioners differing upon 
all or any of the matters so referred to 
them, or in the event of both or either 
of the said Commissioners refusing, or 
declining, or wilfully omitting, to act as- 
such, they shall make jointly or sepa- 
rately, a report or reports, as well to the 
Government of his Britannic Majesty as 
to that of the United States, stating in de- 
tail the points on which they differ, and 
the grounds upon which their respective 
opinions have been fonned, or the 
ground i upon which they, or either of 
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them, have so refused, declined, or 
omitted to acf* And his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and'the Government of the Uifited 
States hereby agree to refer the report 
or reports of the said Commissioners, 
to some friendly Sovereign or State, to 
he then named for that purpose* and 
who shall be requested to decide on the 
differences which may be stated in the 
said report or reports, or upon the report 
of one Commissioner, together with 
the grounds upon which the other Com- 
missioners shall have refused, declined, 
or omitted to act, a^ the case may be. 
And if the Commissioner so refusing, 
declining, or omitting to act, shall also 
willuily omit to state the grounds upon 
which he has so done, in such manner 
that the said statement may be referred 
to such friendly Sovereign or State, to- 
gether with the report of such other 
Commissioner, then such Sovereign or 
State shall decide' exparte upon the said 
report alone. And his Brit&unic Ma- 
jesty and the Government of the United 
States engage to consider the decision of 
some friendly Sovereign or State to be 
such and conclusive on all the matters 
so referred. 

Art 5. Whereas neither that point of 
the high lands lying due north from the 
source of the river St. Croix, and desig- 
nated in the former treaty of peace be- 
tween the two powers as the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, now tha-portb- 
wrestemnost head of Connecticut river, 
has yet been ascertained ; and .whereas 
that part of the boundary line between 
the dominion of the two powers which 
extends from the source of the river 
St. Croix, directly north to the above- 
mentioned northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia, thence along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St Lawrence, 
from those which AH into the Atlantic 
ocean to the northwesternmost head of 
Connecticut river, thence down along the 
middle of that river to the forty-fifth de- 
gree of north btityde ; thence by a line 
due weston said latitude, until it strike*' 
the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, has not 
yet been surveyed: it is agreed, that Hr 
these several purposes, two Cummtsrion- 
srs shall be appointed, sworn, and au- 


thorised, to act exactly in the manner 
directed with respect to those mentioned 
in the next preceding article, unlest 
otherwise specified In the present article* 
The said Commissioners shall meet at 
St. Andrews, in fhe province of Near 
Brunswick, and shall have power to ad- 
journ to such other place or places'll 
they shall think fit. The said Com- 
missioners shall have power to ascertain 
and determine fhe points abovCmenti- 
oned, in conformity with the provision! 
of the said treaty of peace of 1763, and 
shall cause the boundary aforesaid, 
from the source of the river St. Croix to 
the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, to be sur- 
veyed and marked according to the said 
provisions. The said Commissioners 
shall make a map of the said boundary, 
and annex to it a declaration under their 
hands and seals, certifying it to be the 
true map of the said boundary, and par- 
ticularising the latitude and longitude of 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
of the northwesternmost head of Con- 
necticut river, and of such other points 
of the said boundary as they may deem 
proper. And both parlies agree to con- 
sider such map and declaration as finally 
and conclusively fixing the said bound- 
ary. And in the event of the said two 
Commissioners differing, or both, or, 
either of ' than, refusing or declining, 
wilfully omitting to act, such reports, 
declarations, or statements, shall bi 
made by them, or either. of them, and 
such reference to a friendly sovereign or 
state, shall be made, in all respects at in 
the latter part of the fourth Article b 
contained, and in as full a manner as If . 
the same was herein repeated . 

Art. 6. Whereas, by the former treaty 
of peace, that portion of the boundary of 
the United States from the point where 
the 46th degree of north latitude strikes 
the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, to the 
lake Superior, was declared to be.*' along 
the middle of the said rhrej, into lake On-, 
tario, through the middle of xaid lake,^ 
until it strikes the communication by 
water, between that lake* lau 
Erie, thence along the middle of the 
said communication in the lake 

(To be jComlixuaL ) / 
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CORN BILL. 

Finding that it would be too late to 
- present a petition after calling together 
any part of the County, and resolved 
myself to state, to oue, at least; of the 
’ Houses of Parliament, my reasous for ob- 
jecting to this Bill ; resolved to shew, in 
• the most formal manner, that I, at any 
rate, rejected the protection , which has 
been so much talked of, I drew up, and 
forwarded to Earl Stanhope, a petition, 
of which the following is a copy. This 
step became the more necessary as it was, 
in some sort, my duty to make it known 
' to Jjie House of Lords, that the High 
Sheriff of Hampshire had refused to 
convene a meeting of the County, and, 
thereby, to shew them, that they would 
have bad a petition from this whole 
county, bad things taken their natural and l 
usual course. Upon this occasion I may 
be fairly looked upon 1 as . signing a rieti- ' 
tion in behalf of a great majority of the 
inhabitants of Hampshire ; or, at the 
very least, in behalf of the 581 gentle- 
men, who signed the Requisition. I will 
now insert the Petition, and then add 
socli remarks upon the subject as appear 
to me likely to be useful. ] 

♦ " 

To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland . in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

Tbe Peiltloirof William Cobbett, 
.of Botley, in Hampshire, dated on the 
17th ^ay of Marcb, 1815. 

HtftIBLY SHEWETH. 

That your Petitioner, on the 40th in- 
stant, delivered to the High Sheriff of 
Hampshire, signed by your Petitioner 
Mmaetf,sfuri .by five hundred and eighty 
ossa Mtitt Inhabitants of the . County, 
j jftany of whom are freeholders, land-hold* 
<prs, and land-cultivators, a Requisition in 
4ht fttyowiiijg mi&sjr*, Jojrit:-* \ 


99 Sir, We, the undersigned Preehqkt- 
99 ers and other Landholders, Trades* 
“ men and Manufacturers -of the County 
“ of Southampton,; perceiving, ? that, 4a 
'* various parts *of the Kingdom, v eyil- 
“ disposed, or misguided, person? are en- 
99 deavouring .to ;prevail on the Legi?la- 
“ ture to impose duties on the fliupogta- 
■ u tion of Corn, and ^being convinced* 
“ that such a measure would ^giievoudy 
“ oppress the labouring classes, would 
“ be ruinous , to Tradesmen and > Mauu~ 
99 facturers, would, .in the end, . be imp- 
99 rious to , the Growers of Command 4|je 
49 Owners of Land themselves, and might 
“ possibly disturb the peace of his Ma* 
“jesty's Dominions, request that yon 
99 will be pleased to convene a ; Mcetigg 
“ of the County on a day as little distant 
99 as may.be convenient, in older. to jta£* 
"into consideration and do discuss the 
99 propriety of presenting a petition to Jthe 
*• two -Houses of Parliament, earnestly 
99 praying, That no such measure may J>e 
99 adopted, and also praying for. a repeal 
99 of laws, hostile to our rights and Jiber- 
“ tics, -.passed during the late .wars, and 
99 for a constitutional Reform in the .Com* 
* 9 mons’ House of Parliament.” 

That the«aid High Sheriff bas .refused 
to call such Meeting of the County, and 
that, therefore, your Petitioner, deepty 
impressed with the injurious tendency of 
any Jaw to prohibit, or restrain, the im- 
portation of Corn, has . thus humbly pre- 
sumed to make his individual appeal 
the Wisdom, the Justice, the Humanity 
of your Lordships. 

That your Petitioner does not .presume 
to be competent to judge of the precis* 
degree in which tbe Merchants, Traders, 
and Manufacturers of .this -kingdom may 
be affected by the proposed law; Jbiit 
while common sense tells bim, that it mus 
seriously injure these classes of it be com# 
ia unity, that it must so enhancetand # p» 
bold the price of shipping, freight, and 
manufactured goods, as to transfer thu 
building of ships, the emplpymentofship^ 
the making of goods, together with vadfc 
numbaaof ouxb?«t arUmuslo cQuaUj^ 
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where the necessaries of life are at a 
nupls lower price : while common sense 
tells him, that to uphold the price of food 
is to drive from their native county 
great nambers of persons in search of 
better living; on their incomes, leaving their 
share of the taxes to be paid by those 
who remain, and that, too, out of di- 
minished means arising from a diminished 
demand for their produce, their manu- 
factures, and their professional labours ; 
while common sense says this to your 
Petitioner, his own experience, as an 
owner and cultivatotof land, enables hini 
to state, with more precision, to your 
Lordships, the grounds ot his conviction, 
that aiiy law tending to raise, or keep up, 
the price of Com, will prove, in the e^d, 
to be no benefit, but an injury to the 
owner and the cultivator of the land. 

That your Petitioner has seen, with 
great surprise, that, in certain Petitions 
obtained privately and sent from this 
County, it has been asserted, that the 
Expence* of a fhrm remain nearly the 
same as , when cork* was at the late high 
price. Your Petitioner's observation and 
experience enables him most positively 
to contradict thh very material fact. 
Wk$nWb^at ,v.as »oW at an average pf 

of a labourer, in this neighbourhood, were 
from 15 to 18 shillings, and that now, 
when the average price of Wheat is 
about 60 shillings a quarter, the weekly 
warn of a labourer are from 10 to 1*2 
ihunhgt . . The price of Brickwork, wlifch 
was 50 shillings a Rod, or Perch, is now 
40 shillings. The price of Smith's and 
Wheelwright s work is experiencing a pro- 
portionate fall; and the price of plough 
and cart-horses has fallen a full third. 

But^ there is another great head of ex- 
pense, to which your Petitioner is par- 
ticularly anxious humbly to solicit the 
attention of ybur Lordships, as it is in- 
timately connected, not only with tbe 
comfort of the great mass of the people, 
but with their political, civil, and moral 
conduct; namely, lie Poor’s Rates , 
which, in the Parish of Bishop’s Wal- 
tham, where the land of your Petitioner 
principally lies, have been reduced in 
shell a degree, that your Petitioner has 
had to pay, in the said parish, during the 
yeajr just . pow expiring, one fifth less 
than be had to pay during the last year,* 

* la the parish ui Boiuva at ill grt»i<‘f whduc- 
Imu hus taken place* 


with the pleasing prospect -of a progres 
sive diminution in this head of expense 
and in the vast numbers of those persons, 
who are now included under the de- 
grading appellation of pauper*; who, ih 
entering the pale of pauperism, have, 
in general, left behind them all those sen- 
timents of independence, of patriotism, 
of love of liberty, of hatred of oppression, 
for which tbe very lowest classes of 
Englishmen were, in former times, so 
highly distinguished, aud have, along 
with the name aud garb of paupers, as* 
sumed the toue ami the tuanuers of 
slaves. 

For the practical, the undeniable proof, 
that high prices have an immediate ten- 
dency towards the creating of paupers ; 
your Petitioner humbly begs leave to 
refer your Lordships to the official do- 
cuments amongst the records of your 
Right Honourable House, where it clearly 
appears, that pauperism, kept in check for 
a long series of years bv the native spirit 
of' the people, was let loose like a tor* 
rent over the land by tbe enormous prices 
during the late wars, which, in depriving 
men of their food, deprived them, aud 
even their children of that shame which 
had before kept them from* tbe Poor-list 4 
►and, your Petitioner cannot 

bufrtew wiui "profound sorrow', that a 
legislative act should be in Contemplati- 
on, having, as he firmly believes, a ten- 
dency to prevent for ever the restoration, 
of the labouring classes to their former 
state of comfort, of independence of tniud, 
aud of frankness aud boldness of man- 
ners. 

Your Petitioner is well aware, that, 
unless prices be raised and upheld, it wall 
be impossible for the ow ners and the cul- 
tivators of the land to pay the taxes that 
will exist after the Property Tax shall 
have ceased ; he is well aware, that to 
ensure them a high price for their corn is 
the only means of enabling them to pay 
these taxes ; hut, then, he is clearly con- 
vinced', that a very large part of those 
taxes might be dispensed with ; that the 
army and. navy, which swallows up so 
considerable a portion of them, might be 
deduced to the state in which they were 
previous to the late war, and that tlie 
whole of the public expenses (exclusive 
of those attendant on the National Debt) . 
might be reduced to what they then Weft* 
namely, she millions a year; and thus with- 
out raising the price o £ com, the credit; 
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the safety, the honour of the nation, 
might all be amply provided for and 
secured. 

For these reasons your Petitioner hum- 
bly prays, that your Lordships will not 
pass any law ta prohibit , or restrain, the, 
importation of Corn ; and, as the nation, 
once more, happily, sees the clays of 
peace, he also prays for the repeal of all 
the laws, laying new restrictions on the 
Press, passed during the late w ars ; and, 
further, he mo.it humbly but most ear* 
nestly prays and implores your Lordships 
to take into your early consideration that 
subject, which, in point of real impor- 
tance, swallows up all others: namely, 
the state of the Representation of the peo- 
ple in the Commons'House of Parliament. 

And your Petitioner shall ever pray. 

W. COPBETT. 

Thus it appears to me that I have done 
every thing which l bad the power to do 
against this Bill, which, 1 am afraid, will, 
in spite of all our efforts, become a law. 
— It is proposed, I see, by the City of 
London to petition the Regent not give 
his assent to the Bill. 1 hope that this 
will be dope, and that the Regent will 
listen to the voice of so large a part of the 
nation as have expressed their abhorrence 
of the Bill. — I shall be exceedingly happy 
to have to communicate to my readers, 
that the Royal Prerogative has, in titha 
case, been exerted in behalf of the petiti- 
oners. — In the meanwhile,! hope, that 
it xvill be clearly understood, that the 
owners and cultivators of land would not 
be gainers by the Corn Bill. But, if they 
have exposed themselves to public hatred 
by becoming the humble cat’s-paws of 
those who waut to keep up the taxes, 1 am 
not one pf those who pity .them. 1 have 
often^enough warned them against this; 
and, if their short-sighted .selfishness has 
blinded them and made them deaf, let 
them get their eyes and ears open as they 
can. — They have petitioned, and voted to 
have their com jnadc .dear, when they, 
should have made. a stand for the reduc- 
tion of the expenses and4he taxes’, Rut 
it would redly seem, tthattbey wish for a 
Jargt standing army in time of profound 
peace ; Mpd, that they want high prices to 
enable 4bptn to pay the taxes, necessary 
to loepjup^thts aray.-^-rSir Gilbert* 
.HBATHCPTB, Sir Fka*CJI BujtDBTT,; 
}&r. Caj.ch AC?, and .some other s»are ev! 
adaptions; Jnft jthat Jut >jite jj«M»tdcss| 
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fauaticism of agrictritoral societies could 
have ipduced such men as Mr. Coxx 
aud Mr. Western to enlist themselves 

under the banners of Taxation/ 1 have 

been much vexed at the sentiments in 
many of the petitions against the Bill* 
The petitioners, always upon a false 
sceut, asqjrjbe the Bill to the Land-owners, 
though they see it brought in by the Mi- 
nisters ana supported by all the settled 
Ministerial .Majorities, in exactly the 
same way that every place-bill or war-bill 
or grant-bill or tax-bill b supported* 
Can they not see, that it is really a , go- 
vernment measure? Why do they fly with 
such fury at the Landholders, wbp, if. the 
Bill pass, will only be enabled by k to 
pay the government the taxes which it 
wants to keep up its great establish- 
ments ? However, as the avarice of some 
Landholders, and the folly of others, have 
let them into the snare, let them get out 
of it as they earn 

After transmitting the above for publi- 
cation, I received a letter from Lord 
Stanhope, informing me that my petition 
only reached him on Tuesday , which was 
too late to be presented. ° Had it been 
“ one day sooner,” says his Lotdship, “ I 
44 wpuld have presented it with pleasure. 10 


NAPOLEON'S RETURN. 

It is now Tuesday noon. The next 
newspapers may inform me, that Napo- 
leon is at Paris, or, that he is dead. U 
is impossible for me, or for Anyone In 
Eoglaud, who has jnot a faithful and ac- 
tive correspondent at Paris, to he able to 
form any thing like a correct opinion as 
to the result' of the enterprise of this man 
of consummate skill and consummate bra 
very. The newspapers at Paris arc as 
mud) under the controul of the Go- 
vernment as the black slave is under that 
of his master. Nioe tenths of ours am 
as completely enslaved in an indirect 
manner. The other tenth is under the 
influence of Hear. So that, as to the 
opinions, or even the statements of th$ 
press, very Jittle -reliance indeed oan he 
placed upon them. .AH that is said about 
tbeloyalty ofthe peopled* France, about 
the seal and ^fidelity of lha aoldiequ 
about the numerous corps which sur- 
Huind Napoleon : these may all be tint# 
and they mayaUhe^alseas the hearts nf 
lihoieAi&ojmto Onefact^miuJ 
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one fact alone, can we rely upon ; and to state any reasons for our going to war. 
that is, that the Official French paper They do. not attempt to make out anj 
has stated Napoleon to be at Macon or grounds of war* They deal in vague as- 
Chalons, which is in the very heart of sertions, and in brutal and unprovoked 
France , and that no body of troops had abuse of Napoleon. They recommend 
yet appeared to stop him on his way to the marching of our Belgian 'army ter 

Paris. This fact being undeniable, Paris; and/or tohai ? — Why, *' to save 

it follows, that his arrival at Paris , and “ Pans from the audacious enterprizes of 
his restoration to the Imperial Crown, “ an infamous rebel*' — By the way, these 
are, at least, possible events ; and, there- are the very same writers, who urged 
fore, 1 shall lose no time in endeavouring the Allies to burn, and, uot having suc- 
to shew, that, if these events should take celled in that, to plunder (his same Paris, 
place, England ought not , until sufficient which they now (vile hypocrites !) are so 
cause by him given , to make war upon anxious to save , and that, too, from the 
him and upon the nation who will have man, who had tilled it with the very tbingi 
now, in reality , chosen him for their so - of which they so laboured to cause it to 

vereign. — The performance of this duty be plundered] Vile hypocrites ! But, 

is the more pressing as I see our Cos- rebel? Napoleon is no rebel . He Waa 
sack newspapers, especially the Times made sovereign of Elb a. He owed no al- 
and the Courier, labouring very hard legiance to the king of France. By so- 
lo work up the country to the temper of lemn treaty, to which England was a 
war, even before they know that Napo- party, he abdicated the throne of France, 
leon will get upon the throne, and before Iiis legitimate possession of which had 
they can possibly have any grounds for before been acknowledged by Austria, 
believing that he will not be sincerely the Pope, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
disposed to live at peace with, us, if he mark, Bavaria, and, indeed, all the pow- 
does get upon the throne of France. It ers of the Continent. lie abdicated that 
is notorious that we once made a peace throne on condilion of receiving the 
with him. It is also notorious, that full sovereignty of Elba ; and, he was a* 

* we would have made another jieace with much a sovereign as the kiug of Fvaac* 
“him, ifim Would have cdnsenteeT to re- himself. Therefore, it is impossible that 
duce France to her ancient limits. Why, he can be a rebel. lie says, that the 
then, should we not make peace with king of France has viola ted' the treaty of 
him again t— As I said before, the Bour-*snbdica1ion; and, therefore, he comes 
bons may not only remain upon the with the openly declared intention of 
throne, but, they may be freed from all taking from that king his authority ami 
apprehensions bv the death of Napoleon, throne.* His allegations may be false; 
who, “ coward ” as our Cossack writers his ehterprize may be really unjust ; but 


describe him to be, has, at any rate, in 
the most deliberate manner, STAKED 
HIS LIFE upon the success of an en- 
terprise, which they have all along as- 
serted to liave been wholly hopeless. 
Yes ; this “ coward,** even according to 
their own accounts, was last seen march- 
ing from Lyons, at the head of 8 or 
0,000 men, at most, and advancing to- 
wards Paris iu the face of more than 
100,000 royal troops, while 30,000 were 

closing >n upon his rear ! -The Bour- 

bqus may not . only remain upon the 
throne, but may be freed from their dread 
of Napoleon, and that, too, w ithout the 
aid of an assassin . But, on the other 
baud, Napoleon may be successful; apd, 
.therefore, it behoves us now, without 
waiting for the result, to decide upon 
the important question, of peace, or wai . 
—The Cossack writers do not attempt 


the act, or the attempt, cannot make bim 
a rebel. He comes with the avowed ob- 
ject of conqmring France ; and, I should 
be glad to know what makes this object 
more unlawful, or mere hateful, in him 
than in any ether conqurror. — Tlie right 
of conquest is, in fact, in the law of na- 
tions, what the right of possession is in 
municipal law; and, though the attempt v, 
may be immoral, in the present instance. 

It is certainly uot unlawful ; and, at any 
rate, there is not the smallest pretence 
for calling.Napoleon a rebel; for he owes 
no allegiance to the king of France, and, 
therefore, cannot be a rebel.—' The 
truth is, it is a sh'vggle for the sove- 
reignty in France . There are two men ' 
contending for that sovereignty ; and, it 
remains to be seen which of them will 
triumph. But, it is a question fer the 
French nation thetnseh es to decide, sud 
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not for us to bay* any thing to do with. I any one; that even the writer of the 

-On the part of Napoleon, never was Timet, will have the impudence to pre- 

i question more fairly, more generously, tend, that Napoleon is not the chosen 
brought to issue. — Reader, I beg your sovereign of the people of Fra nee? And, 
Attention to a plain, and, I am sure you if it become an undeniable fact, that be 
will-say, fair statement of the case. I beg is the sovereign chosen by the people of 
you to divest yourself of ail prejudice, France ; it follows of course, that, to 
and to take up the consideration of the make war upon him, without new pro- 
case in the spirit of truth. — Napoleon vocation, IS TO ENDEAVOUR TO 
was represented as a tyrant over the DICTATE BY FORCE OF ARMS A 
French; the Senate and the Corps Legis- GOVERNMENT TO THE FRENCH 
lative denounced him as a tyrant, and NATION. This is so clear; it is so 
described the people as most miserable impossible to be misunderstood ; that a 
under his sway. By the aid of a million new war against him would expose its 
of foreigners in arms, in, and on thebor- authors to the just execration of all just 
dm of France : By the aid of an im- men; of all who do not wi£li to see the 
mense foreign army at Paris itself, the world completely enslaved. Mr. Whit- 
Bourbons were restored to the throne, bread has, in the House of Commons, 
and Napoleon placed in the Island of on Monday last, touched upon this im* 
Elba. The Bourbons have had the rule portant subject ; and also upon the sub* 
of the kiogdora for a year ; they have, as ject of Ferdinand’s conduct in Spain, 
we have been assured, behaved in a way On the former he is reported to bay* 
exactly opposite to that of Napoleon, spoken a s follows : 

They have taken all his old generals into “ He desired to animadvert very 
their pay and service; and, as we are “ briefly on the awful news which we 

told, they have made the people happy “ had recently received from the conti- 

and free. — ‘Now, then, says Napoleon, “ nent of Europe. It was probable that 
I will put the truth of all these assertions “ the sovereigns at Vienna had thought 
to. the. Ufttfr. The people have bud a “ the exited Elba gone for ever, and 
yetris experience of the Bourbons. The “ concluded that such hatred of him 

Bourbons have bad the presses of France, “ must exist in Europe for his oppres- 

England, and all Europe wherewith to “ sion, that they might ploy any prank t 
abuse roe for a whole year; wherewith they pleased with perfect security ; 
to excite a mortal hatred against me in " but their conduct had operated to re- 
the breasts of the people of France. u produce him. He was aggrandised 
The Bourbons have had a standing army " by bis enemies. He was dethroned 
of 200,000 tried soldiers ; they are sur- “ by himself. The Sovereigns had now 
rounded at Paris by 30,000 picked men ; “ reproduced him; and if he should 
they have all th^ Offices, all the mi- “ again be seated on the Imperial Throne 
litary commanders, all the treasures of “ of France, it would be ascribable in 
that great country in their hands; and, '* no small degree to the misconduct of 
what will I do! Why, I will land “ those Powers. He desired to know Wbe- 
in. France with only 1,000 men; and " ther the proclamation, stated to b? 
if the French nation do not, in spite “ issued by Bonaparte at Bourgoing on 
of all the power of the Bourbons, place “ the 8th of Maroh, was genuine or not. 
me upon the throne in their stead, I wiH “ Persons from Paris had informed him 
be content to perish in the enterprise. u that it was so. The treaty of Fontain* 
Was there ever any thing so brave as this “ blean made with him, as Emperor of 
Conduct 1 Did ever man act so fairly, “ France, gave him the sovereignty of 
.nay with such excessive generosity, in " the Isle of Elba, settled Parma and Pla- 
bringing a question to issue? — If Napo- “ centia on his wife and son, aud provi- 
leowsboutd Jail; if he should be defeated, “ ded a laxge pension for him and b» 
tad driven from France, or killed in “ family. The noble lord bad given a 
Fraoee; it will, by no means, be a proof, “ limited assent to it, and it was signed 
that .the people were not for him; be- “ by Marshal Ney. He thought ft wonld 
1 m* adversaries have allthejfarce “ have been the best of policy to keep 
the country in their iroods; hut, if he “ good frith with him, in order to mark 
abould succeed ; if he should place him- “ the contrast between the conduct of 
upm the throne, is it fmmbkg that " the allies and his own, and to take 
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away from hint every possible pretext 1 
M fo* disturbance. It appeared, how- 
99 ever, from bis statement, that tie 
m French government had niter paid his 
00 pernio* since he went to Elba . He 
" also stated, that the stipulated provi- 
04 sign for his wife amt so* had not been 
00 muds, and was net to be allotted; 
** and still farther, that m endeavour 
M was made, under foe authority of the 
09 Congress, to farce him from Elba td 
09 some more distant place. Was the 
09 nobh lord read# to> contradict all 
04 ttyis? If not, what a case had been put 
**' inta bis- hands* and what an appeal 
m was attended make to Marshal Ney 
00 who was* nowr opposed to him! He 
m wassure that if he had any thing to 
00 say. of the pmssnt King of France, 
w LquhkXVilL iistbe way of reflecting 
** on bis-. conducts this was not the qio- 
w meat for doing/ so; but if a* person in 
** bis (Mr: W^s) situation expressed liis 
00 opinion on^the subject, be* would say 1 , 
90 that her felt* the greatest respect for the 
^conduct and' character of Louis 
90 XVIII; ever since bis ‘restoration to the 
00 throne. He* hfed- conducted- himself 
00 with* great moderation; and had eviu- 
00 C^ifa> gentlemanly, and 
40 honourable* feelings (hew). He be- 
lieved that' what had been done well 
* r in France; had beeit N owing to thrfc 
<r King himself;. and that what had been 
00 {tone wrong, was* attributable* to his 
M advisers, 1 f it s hmrid p lease God l hat 
^ ht^ should br dethroned, lie* believed 
<f that his conduct would have little to 
a dfc vritfr it; He hoped that if the 
IJbuse* of Bourbon* prevailed, which 
4r must ‘wish; there' would be moder- 
afftiir- up Ftance;- but that, if that 
* € should nbtbfcthe case; there would |>c 
** pe*£#i& Ettgtond> He' bdped all the 
#rJ Pbwm* wouldlearm what" were the 
efft&lir of' misconduct; If the Bonr- 
0r bon* rempihed *. the* lesson m igb t vet 
9f be* beneficial. Should BonajHirtc 
'+ summed}, heiboped; if it w*S' possible 
^ t#iirijwess Hit 1 lesson* of* moderation 
,r upow hiirtV by. the* experience* of re* 
4 * veWW;tRathywotdd find hi ; i.if ercsMn 
^practising them, and that;, thereby, 
** jSatct^ would continue;- Notu pcaceif 
^ uBTtittotr and barter, and- t rather of 
•^btrnisar creature*; but one- hr 'which 
40r thte^ ihterest^ 4 of * subjects' in ' general 
^ should' Me cons&ltfcd as* wed the 
r iMMUIfr ^objjictaoi' Governments 


u He had detained the Louse so long 
44 that he should now proceed to move 
44 an Address to the Prince Regent, 

44 praying hh Royal Highness to commu- 
nicate to tlm House of Commons, such 
<4 information as might be afforded with- 
“ out inconvenience, respecting the prd- 
* 4 ceedings of the Congress at Vienna . 99 
— I do not argue with-Mr; Whitbread 
in all he says here in favour of the King 
of France, nor in what hexays respecting 
what ought to be our wishes on the sub- 
ject of Napoleon’6 enterprise. But, bn 
put a very important question ; and now 
we shall see the report of Lord Castle- 
re a gh # s answer. — It is as follows: — 

M The bon. gentleman had asked what 
line of policy this country should 
‘ 4 adopt in regard to the convulsion by 
44 which France was at present agi- 
44 toted. He ( Lord C.) would give it 
as his opinion, that on the issue of the 
44 contest depended the continuance of 
44 all the. blessings to which this country 
44 could look forward (hear, hear ), and 
44 that it never could be said that if Bon- 
44 aparte were re-established in France 
44 England could lock forward * to tran - 
44 fuillity; On the result of that contest, 

44 it depended- whether the world could 
14 return to that moral system wbic h could 
44 ensure* the happiness and prosperity of 
w nations, or should ' be compelled to 
44 revert to that military' system which * 
• 4 Bonaparte's domination" compelled 
44 other nations to adopt. Were that 
“ man restored in France, lur should be 
glad to know how tire continent of £u- 
44 ropp could avoid Leiug again con vert- 
ed into so many armed nations, as the 
only security for their independence. 

44 On the issue, tiieh, of the present coo- 
44 test, , off the success of the Bourbons, 

“ it dt pended whether tee could look for- 
44 uxtf'd to the restoration * cf the natural 
‘ 4 order of thing*; or retdrn to x that ar - 
44 tijicial state* from • which* we had so re- 
44 cently escaped; He trusted tiiat Pno- 
• *. viWf.NGK would 'conduct this * country 
44 ami F.utnpe through tbe-mnaiuder of 
44 iW ; dittfculties. The' uoblw lord then * 
congratulated the 1 Infused outhe'gcneni l 
re present at be: sgoirrnmtnts - 
* r hr- the* diftifent states' or Germany . - 
44 ajid said that ^rith regard tfrtbc'states- 
44 general erf ilauotef iu pkrttc*dar; their ^ 
44 d elibernt ions befin cotid ucted>ith- 

44 0 s degree' of moderation, talent; and> 
! c th^f did ttafr' credit, M 
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w great deal had been done to promote 
“ the happiness of nations, and if Bon- 
aparte was not suffered to intercept 
“ the prospects which were arising, never 
44 could Europe look forward to bright- 
“ er days than those which it might now 
49 anticipate. The noble lord sat down 
44 amidst loud applause/' — Here is a good 
deal to remark upon: but, here is NO 
ANSWER to Mr. Whitbread's ques- 
tion. He asked, whether Napoleon's 
complaint was just 7 whether the treaty 
<ff Fontainbkau bad not been violated 7 
whether the pension had not gone un- 
paid 1 whether a plan was not in agitation 
to remove him from Elba ? This, none of 
all this, was answered by Ld. Castlr- 
RBAGH, who contented himself with giv- 
ing an opinion, that Napoleon and the 
Bourbons between them held in their 
bands the power of making England 
Irappy or miserable for ages, perhaps, to 
come. — This is comfortable, to be sure ; 
but, it is no answer to Napoleon's Pro- 
clamation.— Well, but, Spain 7 What did 
his lordship say about Spain 7 — Mr. 
Whitbread bad complained of the con- 
duct of Ferdinand : and what was the 
answer of Lord Castlereagb? why this, 
as the reports in the newspapers say: — 
94 The noble lord then briefly alluded to 
44 the affairs of Spain, and contended, 
“ that painful and disgusting as the pro- 
94 ceedings of one party in that country 
44 were against the other, toe had no 
ft right to call that government to ac- 
44 count for its proceedings . He had 
44 every reason to suppose, that the 
44 Spanish government wished to cherish 
04 a friendly connection with this coun- 
44 try ; nor was there any reason to tus- 
44 pect, that what was called the family 
compact, at least in its offensive parts, 
“ would be renewed with France. Look- 
" ing then, generally, at the foreign rela- 
£ turns of the country, he thought them 
• highly satisfactory/'— Very good, my 
lord; and, I beseech you, let us apply 
the same doctrine to France. Let us not 
talk of war against Napoleon, while he 
gives no proof of hostility towards us. 
I grant, that the re-establishment of the 
Jnpdsition in Spain 4s no ground for our 
going to war with Ferdinand ; no grouud 
lor our interfering in the domestic affairs 
of that country ; but, then, I hope, that 
you will be pleased to grant me, in return, 
ghat the change of rulers in France, if 
sue h change should take place, is no 
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ground for our making war upon that 
nation, or on the successful rival of the 
present rulers. — Lord Caetlebbagh's 
language does not amount to a declare* 
tion, that we shall be plunged into a war 
against Napoleon, if be should be placed 
upon the throne; and, 1 am very glad, 
that it does not, but, I wish it bad been* 
plain in the negative; for, l am fully 
convinced, that such a war would b# 
the most calamitous that we ever saw, 
drawing into it, as 1 am sure it would, a 
war with America, or the instant ruin of 
our trade and commerce. Which, though 
the nation could exist without them, are, 
at this time necessary to enable us to 
pay the taxes absolutely ' necessary to 
discharge the interest of the Debt.— 
Only think of a new war iu the present 
situation of our finances ! Only think of 
an annual expense of more than 10O 
millions sterling ! If Napoleon attacks us. 
If he attempts to iiyure England, let us 
fight him as long as we have the means 
of purchasing powder nnd ball. But, 4f 
he is ready to live in peace with us ; peace 
aud friendship with him and bis people 
let us have.—* — Perhaps all this reasoning 
and all this -protesting may be rendered 
wholly unnecessary by the events which 
will be announced to us, long before this 
paper will go to the press; but, ms the 
Cossack writers bad begun to cry out 
for war beforehand; I think it right to 

cry out for peace beforehand . 

It is now Wednesday afternoon, nnd we 
are told, that Napoleon was at Axjtdk 
on Thursday, the 10th instant, in spite 
of all the forces in bis front and in his 
rear. It is now said, that he has 15,000 
men after all the desertions from his 8 or 
9,000 / He is a strange man indeed / 
— This clearly proves, that there is no 
reliance to be placed in the newspaper 
accounts. According to these accounts 
more than 100,000 regulars, besides na- 
tional guards and volunteers, were on 
foot in pursuit of him more than ten days 
ago ; and yet he proceeds without a sin* 
gle shot being fired at him/ — A short 
time will put an end to all speculation. 
........ Thursday afternoon. The 

great question is decided, Napoleon has 
entered Paris without a single shot being 
fired, except in the way of rejoicing, or 
the least opposition shewn to his resump* 
tion of all his former power and dignity. 
— His whole journey has, in foct, been a 
triumph. — Every where- he was greeted 
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with acclamations, not only by the mili- 
tary, but 'by the inhabitants, men, wo- 
men" and * child retf. Ail seem to have 
considered his' return a Jubilee, as a de- 
liverance' from' some* terrible calamity, as 
tffe'greatest L of blessings which could be 
cdnferred ' on any" peoples The hopes 
of those men of ' blood/ who were confi- 
dent ‘that v Napoleon' could not reach 
the 1 r capital; but" over the slaughtered 
bodies of the National Guards; have been 
fdi^ ever’ blasted.— Evenf' the household 
roops ofth^ unfortunate* Louis, the tens 
of thbusands'fif Volunteers who assembled 
srfbnd him}’ and 1 the* “ lives' and' fortune 
*meri,” who swore that they would spend 
heif last shilling, and shed the last drop 
of their Wood 'in defence of- his person 
arid governments Tbcs^all deserted him, 
ftfrd rendered homage* to* the man whom 
they hid/only a few' moments 1 before*, de- 
tfdunced' arrkc/anda- traitor V Napo- 
leon will know* how to' estimate the loyalt\ 
of-'tHese* supporters of ^ ancient insti- 
tutions.” — It is to the people that he 
<awes v every thing. It was> the people 
wh<y at first called him to the throne of 
France; It* is* the ' voice' of the' peoph, 
DOw' more united and fervent than' ever, 
Whiclrre^choietr that call;' and as fong- as 
Ire retam^n firm'hokl-of tli«r aflectiemsf 
which* he> can only, do by making - their 
happiness his principal care; no power on 
earth? 1 am» persuaded, * can shake the 
attbilitV of his throne. Never^ indeed, 
kMhe\ whole- 4 history of the world, was 
tfterea^ monarch; with at competitor dor 
tffer erdwn'in' possession of the capita), 
who' obtained the prize? w ith so~ much 
oft se; or wfts'sor cordially received, as. Na* 
pftldon* hasr be£d,-evdn by? the. friend* of 
his^ rival: — Mill so‘ many proofs of the 
tiktirt dtttotimFoJ a^tvhak nat&n^not sa- 
tisfy t hetieUds'ot wiar;ibat tins w onder- 
-fril mairis' in -reality the sovcreBgtt of-ibeir 
ttftou&rfc-^Vhat better 1 cvrtlfence would 
wrtfehes* have ? of the fcctl-^Or 
iHther/db^fheynot shut their eyes-agbinst 
ail v evidence ? Do~ they, not cousidct war 
the irt: harvest; to brings bout w hich they 
would sacrifice every- principle* of honor 
^hd ofjusticc; if ifean be supposed that 
they* possets any:— Can it* .he forgotten . 
bow* etfget* they were; when they thought 
tfc empower- of fl>e Bourbons- rv-c»ul>tf*Uti, 
to* iuvolve*Frau«e*in ' a*ne\v war withr hei 
neighbours f— Hewf they insulted tirat 
jphanf itftioij ? how* they: endeavoured 
tir swvf |bw seeds of jdtlotisy, as* UF heK 


rising power and greatness, for the base 
purpose of exciting hostile attempts - 
against her; even when all hopes from 
this source foiled, how often, and bow 
anxiously did they endeavour to create 1 
a civil war in that country, by the un- 
principled and insidious advice which 
they gave the Bourbons, to' withdraw 
their confidence from those men, whu * 
alone were distinguished for talents, and 
upon whom only the nation could rely 
in the hour of danger. The seeming 
tranquillity, which was about to diffuse » 
itself over Europe, had disappoiutedthc. 
sanguinary hopes of these men of blood ; 
but these feelings were not eradicated. 
They were only* put aside as a reserve, 
to be ready, when an opportunity oc- 
curtri, of being again brought into action. 
The return of Napoleon, they now' con- 
sider that opportunity; and instead of 
uniting with thirty millions of people 
in hailing an event, which, if the sove- 
r< i. ns of Europe studied their true in- 
terests, might be rendered conducive to 
general happiness,! hey hold it up to view 
in no other light than as a signal to un- 
sheath the sword, to replunge this coun- 
try into all the horrors of inteiminable 
war, and to draw the allied powers into 
a new- o niony similar-to n twfr-fo h d un ion - 
w'hi.ch was formed in the early part of 
the revolution, which * roused the -whole' 
population of France, and enabled them* 
so effectually to defeat the projects, aud* 
to baffle alk-.the attempts of ihcii* inwders.* 
— The Couritr, already anticipating the* 
fruits of this, to them, premisiug harvest,' 
exulting!? cyclaiuH — “ now we shall have* 

“ reason to ble** that' delay in the march* 

11 of tlie Congress, w hich many were dis-* 

“ posed to blame. Had they ’terminated' 

“ their proceedings- last- Autumn, the* 

“ menanme- would have returned home— 4 '* 

“ their Uwqps would have heeii reduced* 
/■ to* the- peace establishment^ ami the* 

“ Coequerors* of PariS'wouJd havebeea* 
in Fokmcb uud ii\ Russia, in ^tyrie or 
“ in Hungary. Butihey.are on t lie Jail', 

“ w footing, +- qU funiy.io oft at once** 

“ In a* fortnight wk. .shall se& 

“ THEM AGAIN ZMIS SIDE TUttV 

“ lHr we. Deeply.^jift^foreHis we -regret 
4 ‘ this successlui Bo&apurl«*» 

‘ - trc star np* nastm' tp impends 
U nprincipled miscreant l— Alt&mm '<tw> be? 
Utki; after the s terrible experience of twtu-r 
ty-live years of ' murderous war, that a*"* 
jkiewftl of itoif&blvisingl Is it possible?* 
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to look at the state of our own country, 
(to say nothing of other states) reduced 
by war to the verge of bankruptcy, ami 
shut out iVopn almost every other nation 
as a mauuia during anil-commercial peo- 
ple; is it possible, 1 ask* to contemplate 
so gloomy and deplorable ja picture, and 
yet “ not see reason to despond/’ in the 
prospect which the return of hostilities 
opens to our view ? Have the . bedlam- 
ites of the Count r ami the Times con- 
templated the mighty odds that is now 
agaui&t us I When we entered upon the 
late war with France, her finances were 
deranged, an immense load ol debt hung 
round her neck, and her armies were in 
a state of disorganization. Our finances, 
on the contrary, were in their vigour* our 
debt trifling, compared to what it is now, 
and our naval and military force in 
the highest state of discipline. France 
h*s come out of the ^ojitCid renovated; 
we ba\c>^d *re d, ruined in cur commerce, 
mood m our manufactures, and ruined 
iu our finances. T lie national debt of 
France has been swept away. Ours has 
eocreased to the fearful amount of One 
TJiousand MiMionaf Jn 1792, it was 
only two hundred and fifty-nine millions. 
It is true, our fleets and armies, particu- 
larly th^ hTmef, "Obtained considerable, 
success in the lute content with trance. 

will «U the force we may be able 
to bring agamslber, be sufficient to make 
au impression upou lei in her trow fci- 
copditioiL? V*hai has the late 
pauhnfi *ffie hcstiJe operations on the 
dpntirfetit been, but a bieuthing period 
% k ranee — a period during which her 
armies have been enormously cucreused, 
by the return ci litr veteran troops; and 
(what is- of still mere consequence to her) 
dftiHhg which that astonishing genius, 
v ; ho now directs her afiairs, has not only 
kid leisure to couutwact that tool trea- 
son, winch compei.ed him to abdicate 
* his throne, but to digest ar.d bring to 
plans fiof (tie fid ore glory t^id 
security of that empire to which he lias 
Wen called by the spontaneous and una- 
nimous voice of an admiring and grateful 
people. YVe were toict that lie ltad he- 
•<*jue corpu tent and- inactive, in the isle 
tffciba;* that he had 'given up alb idea of 
a£am appearing as a public character on 
the* theatre- cd the world, and that he 
4&upied.bis leMirediours there, by writ- 
*g u~ history of his eventful fife. — V ery 
iLtleed; it uow appears, were 
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the objects with which Jiis mind were 
employed. He felt that he had not yet 
done enough for France. She had claims 
upon him w hich it was his imperious duty 
to discharge. The p*>st events of hk 
life might have served “ to point amoral, 
“or adorn a tale/’ but be wished to 
occupy the more dignified page of history ; 
he was desirous to ensure the suffrages of 
posterity by deeds rather than by words; 
a vast field for action opened before him. 
There he has embarked his all, his valour, 
his skill, his claims to the homage of a 
great nation ; there he will refute all the 
calumnies which his enemies have heaped 
upon him; and there, 1, for one, most 
fervently hope, he wdil render him- 
self worthy of the high destiny to 
which he has been called, by cultivating 
habits of peace amongst bis subjects. — 
It has been with feelings of sincere re- 
gret that I have observed an address of 
Louis XVI 11, “ to the french army/' 
in which that unfortunate Monarch seems 
I to have wished to attach the military to 
I his interests, by the fears cf a civil war, 
and a foreign invasion. 44 Think, (says 
44 he) that if the enemy should triumph, 
44 civil war w ould immediately be kuidied 
44 umougst us, and that at Uie very riio- 
44 went more than 300, tftiO foreigners, 
“ whose arms 1 could no longer chain, 
14 would rush from every sine on our 
“country.” This proclamation hears to 
have been 44 printed from the original in 
“ the King's oven hand” To what u low 
ebb must <that Sovereign’s, allaira have 
been reduced, when he resorted to mea- 
sures of such a description, instead of 
confiding in the loyalty of his people ; 
when be menaced them with the bayonets 
of 300,000 foreigners, instead of iclyiug 
on the justice of his cause, and on the- 
fidelity of that nation, who, if what he 
has all along been telling us is true, were 
ready to a man * to die for him. 1 am 
afraid, if the allies should ready have 
an intention to interfere in the settlement 
of the intermit Government of France, 
that this address cf Louis lias produced 
that edict. The reception which Na- 
poleon 1ms met with, lias banished from' 
my iliind ad idea of a civil war iu that de- 
lightful' country ; but I cannot conceal 
my apprehensions, that the language of 
Louis may be regarded by the enemies of 
Napolgon, as an ’invitation again to at- 
tempt* the subversion of his |*>wer, and 
thus rekindle the flames of war in Europe. 
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I see that Louis XVIII. on the 19th inst. 
officially announced to “ the foreign 
“ Ministers at Paris," that it was his in- 
tention to repair to Lille, where he 
hoped to meet " the members of the 
" diplomatic body accredited at bis 
" court" Is it intended at this meet- 
ing to arrange With the foreign Ministers 
a plan for the entrance of the “ 300,000 
"foreigners" into France? Have the 
Bourbons already forgot, that it was 
owing to measpres of this description 
Louis XVI. was dethroned, and ulti- 
mately lost his life ? Looking to the past, 
I: cannot anticipate a more favourable re- 
sult to this new attempt upon France, if 
such an attempt is really in contempla- 
tion, than that which took place, when all 
Europe combined inarched its numerous 
armies into that territory, for the avowed 
purpose of regulating its internal Govern- 
ment. If experience has placed at the 
head of the allied forces more able com- 
manders, France has, in this respect, 
been, at least, equally benefitted— Na- 
poleon himself is more than a match for 
any General in Europe; and although 
some of his Marshals have abandoned 
him, there are many, who continue at- 
tached to 1 his cause, fully capable of 
taking the field with every probability of 
success. Then consider the spirit with 
which the French soldiers must now be 
animated; the enthusiasm with which 
the return of Napoleon has inspired them. 
This of itself is sufficient to conduct 
them to any enterprize into which lie 
might lead them; but when there is 
added to this the " love of country," the 
Dame which inspires every pal riot when 
the territory which gave him birth is trod- 
den by a foreign foe ; when this noble 
feeling is mixed up with that ardent 
personal affection, which the soldiers of 
France entertain fer the man who led 
them to so many victories, I cannot en- 
tertain a doubt as to the termination of 
the contest.—But should this country, 
notwithstanding all these considerations, 
Still seek a war with France, where arc 
we to find the means of keeping in our 
pay, those immense foreign armies, those 
" 300,000 foreigners" with which Louis 
the desired menaced his enemies, and 
which, it is necessary we should keep con- 
stau tly in our pay, if we seriously intend 
to wage ’ 4 Jr until we finally overthrow 
Napoleon? — Even with the Property Tax, 
which the unanimoi a voice of the nation 


has consigned to its deserved fate, we 
found it impossible to answer the un- 
ceasing demands of the allies, without 
resorting to public loans, the interest of 
which imposed new and overwhelming 
taxes not only upon this generation, but 
upon all generations to come. Are we 
able then, in the event of another twenty 
years war, to bear the burdens which 
must attend it ? Is the monied interest, 
as they call themselves, sufficiently rich 
to advance sevyn or eight hundred mil- 
lions to ministers, as was done during 
the last war, for the u glorious delivcr- 
"ance"of the countries ot Europe ? — And- 
are the people prepared to pay those 
taxes, that must be levied, to meet the 
interest which such an enormous expen- 
diture will occasion? — These arp ques- 
tions which ought to be solved, and that 
satisfactorily, before this nation again 
allow itself to be dragged into a con- 
test, the only object of which, according 
to our corrupt newspapers, is to restore 
Louis the 18th, to the throne of France, 
and to destroy that man, who is already 
restored by the unaiqious consent of the 
French people. 

Declarations op the Empbro* 
Napoleon to the French Peo- 
ple AND THE Al^MY. 


Bay of Juan , March 1, 1816. 

Napoleon, by the grace of Oad and 
the constitution of the Empire , Emperor 
of the French . Sfc. 8fc. ifc % 

TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

Frenchmen! — The defection of tlie 
Duke of Castiglione delivered up Lyons, 
without defence, to our enemies; the 
army of which I confided in him the 
command, was by the number of its 
battalions, the bravery and patriotism of 
the troops which composed it, fully able 
to beat the Austrian corps opposed to 
it, and to get into the rear of the left 
wing of the enemy's army, which threat- 
ened Paris. The victories of Champ 
Aubert, of Montmirail, of Chateau 
Thierry, of Vauchanp, of Mermans, 
of Montereau, of Craone, of Rheims, 
of Arcy-sur-Aube, and of St. Dizier; 
the rising of tlie brave peasants of Lor- 
raine, of Champagne, of Alsace, of 
Fraocbt Comte and of Bfturgoin, and the 
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positiop which I had- taken on the Tear 
of the enemy s army, by separating it 
from its magazines, from its parks of 
reserve, iroin its, convoy and all it* 
equipages, had placed it m a desperate 
situation. 1 he french were uever on the 
point of being more powerful, and the 
flower of the enemy's army was lost 
without resource: it would have found 
its grave in those vast countries which it 
had mercilessly ravaged, when the trea- 
son oi the Ouke of Hagusa, gave up the* 
capital, and disorganized the army. The 
unexpected conduct of those two Gene- 
rals, who betrayed at once their coun- 
try; their Prince, and their benefactor, 
changed the destiny of the war. Ihi 
disastrous situation of the enemy was 
suCb, that at the conclusion of the aflair 
which -toon place before Paris, it was 
without ammunition, on account of its 
separation from its parks of reserve. 
Under these new and important circum- 
stances,- my heart was rent, but my soul 
remained unshaken. 1 consulted only 
the interest of the country. 1 exiled 
niyseh on a rock in the middle of the 
sea.- My life was, and ought to be, still 
useful to you. 1 did not permit the 
great number of citizens,* wlio wished to 
acc<;opany me, to partake my lot. 1 
thougnt their presence useful to France; 
anti I took wuh me only a hand lul of 
brute- men, necessary lor my * guard. 
Itpised to tnc J tirone* by yocr choice, 
jill that has been cicnc without you is 
illegitimate. Acr twenty-five years 
France has bad new interests, new 
iitstttwtioiis, and new gioiy, which could 
only be scoured by a national Govern- 
ment, and by a' dynasty created under 
these' new circumstances. A Piiuce 
whp should reign* over you, who should 
bfe f seated ou-n:y throne by the- power of 
those* very armies which nm»ged our 
territory would iir vain attempt to sup* 
himself with the principles of feudal 
aw : he' would no! be able to recover- 
the- honour aud the rights * oT more 
than a small number- of individuals, 
ehcirwcs of- the- people, who, ibr j twen- 
ty-live years, have ccmtKmned them 
in* ah our' national* assemblies. Your 
flampuility at home;, and your const* 
qlMWNmhroad, would' be lost for- ever.— 
Jprettehnteu ! In* my, exile- 1 heard your 
complaint*’ and* your- wishes : you* de^ 
■ft a oded that Government of your choice 
fe^jch- alone* was? legitimate,- Vow a«* 
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cused my long slumber ; you feproached 
me for sacrificing to my repose the great 
mu rests of the country, i have crossed 
the seas in the midst of dangers of every 
kind : 1 arrive amongst you to resume 
my rights, which are your’s, Alt that 
individuals have done, written, or said, 
since the capture of Pans, l will be for 
ever ignorant of: it shall not at all in- 
fluence the recollections which 1 preserve 
oi the important services which they 
have performed. These are circum- 
stances of such a nature as to be above 
human organization. Frenchmen l There 
is no nation, however small it may be, 
which has not had the nght, and which 
may not withdraw itself from the dis- 
grace of obeying a Prince imposed on it 
uy an enemy momentarily victorious. 
\> hen Charles VIA. re-entered Paris, and 
overthrew the ephemeral throne ot henry 
V. he acknowledged that he held Ins 
throne from the valour of his heroes, and 
not from a Prince Regent of England, 
it is thus that to you alone, and to the 
brave men of the army, 1 account it, and 
shall always account it, my glory to owe 
every thing, by the Emperor, 

{Signed) Napoleon. 

The Grand Marshal performing the 
functions ot Major-Geuerui of the or and 
Army. Signed; Count Bertrand, 


Guff of Juan , March 1, 1016. 

Napoleon, by the grace of God amj 
the Constitution of the Empire, Emperor 
of the Freuch, 6l c. &c. Arc. 

TO T11E army. 

Soldiers ! We were not conquered ; 
two men risen from our tanks betrayed 
our laurels, lileir country, their Prince, 
iiteir benefactor, 'iliose whom during 
twenty -live years we have seen traversing 
ail Europe to raue up enemies against us ; 
who have pushed their lives in lighting 
again*! us in the* ranks of foreign armies, 
cursing our hue ir muce, . shun -they pre- 
tend- to command and contnrof our 
eagies, . on- winen they have? not dared 
.ever* to look] bimli we -endure that they 
should- inherit the fruits of our glorious 
labours — that- they should ciothe tlwn- 
fceives with* our > houoursaud our goods — 
that they slmuid calumniate' our glory 1 
jif- their rvigp- should continue, ail would 
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be lost, evea the memory of those im- 
mortal days. With what fury do they 
pervert their very nature. They seek to 
poison what the world admires: and if 
there still remain any defenders of our 
glory, it is among those very enemies 
whom we have fought on the field of bat- 
tle] Soldiers, in my exile, I heard your 
voice : I have arrived through all ob- 
stacles and all perils ; your General, 
called to the throne by the choice of the 
people, and educated under your banners, 
is restored to you : come and join him. 
Tear down those colours which the nation 
has proscribed, and which for 25 years 
seryed as a rallying signal to all the enemies 
of France : mount tiie cockade tri-colour: 
you bore it in the days of our greatness. 
\Ve must fv»r£yl that we have been mas- 
ters of nations ; but we must not suffer 
auy to intermeddle in our affairs. Who 
Shall presume to be . masters over us? 
Who would have the power? Recover 
those eagles which you had at Ulra, at 
Austeiiitz, at Jena, at Eylau, at Friedland, 
atTudela, at Eckrnuhl, at Essling, at 
Wagram, at Smolcnsko, at Moscow, at 
Lutzen, at Vurken, at Montmirail. Do 
you think Jhht the handful of Frenchmen, 
who are now so* arrogant, will endure to 
look on them ? They shall return whence 
they came, and there if they please they 
siiaff reign as they pretend to have reign- 
ed during 19 years. Your possessions, 
your rank, your glory, the possessions, the 
rank, the glory of your children, have no 
greater enemies than those Princes whom 
foreigners liave imposed, upon us; they 
are the energies of our glory, because the 
recital of so., many heroic actions, which 
have glorified the people of France fight- 
ing against them, to withdraw themselves 
from their yoke, is their condemnation. 
T|ie veterans of the armies of the Sarabre 
aqd the Meuse, of the Rhine, of Italy, of 
Egypt, of the West, of the Grand Army, 
are all humiliated: their honourable 
wounds are disgraced ; their successes 
were crime#;. those heroes were rebels, if, 
euemies of the people, the legitimate 
Sovereigns were in the midst of the fo- 
reign armies. Honours, rewards, affection 
arp giwft to those who have served against 
the country and us. Soldier's l Come and 
range yourselves under the standards of 
your Chief; his existence is only compos- 
ed of yours; this rights are only those of 
fjje people and yours ; his ' interest, his 
honour, his glory, are no-other than your 
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interest, your honour, aud your glory. 
Victory shall march at the charge step ; 
the eagle, with the national colours, shall 
fly from steeple to steeple, even to the tow- 
ers of NotreDame. Then you will he able 
to shew your scars with honour ; then you 
will be able to glory in what you have 
done ; you will be the deliverers of the 
country. In your old age, surrounded 
and esteemed by your fellow-citizens, they 
will hear you with respect while you re- 
count your high deeds; you will be able 
to say with pride: — “And I, too, was part 
of that grand army, which entered twice 
the walls of Vienna, those of Rome, of 
Madrid, of Moscow; and which deliver- 
ed Paris from the foul plot which trea- 
son^ and the presence of the enemy, im- 
printed on it/* Honoured be those brave 
soldiers, the glory of the country ; and 
eternal shame to those guilty Frenchmen, 
i in whatever rank fortune caused them to 
be born, who fought for 25 years with 
the foreigner, to tear the bosom of the 
country. By the Emperor, 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

The Grand Marshal performing the func- 
tions of ‘Majoe-General of the Grand 
. Army. Bertrand. 


Declaration of His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French , to the French , end par- 
ticularly to the Parisians. 

After an abdication, the circumstances 
of which you are acquainted with; after 
a Treaty, all the articles of which have 
been violated ; after having seen my re- 
treat penetrated by numerous assassins, 
all sent by tbeBourbous ; after having seen 
the French Ministers intriguing at Vien^ 
na, to wrest from me the asylum to winch 
I was reduced, and to take from my wife 
and son the States which had been gua- 
ranteed to them ; from that son, whose 
birth inspired you w ith so lively a joy, 
and who ought to have been to all the 
Sovereigns a sacred pledge. All these 
attempts, made in violation of plighted 
faith, have restored me to my throne and 
my liberty. Frenchmen ! soon I shall bo 
in my Capital. 1 come surrounded by 
my brave brethren in arms — after having 
delivered our Provinces of the South, and 
my. good city of Lyons from the reign of 
fanaticism, which is that of the Bourbons. 
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Fifteen days bare sufficed me lo unite 
these faithful warriors, the honour of 
France : and before the 30tb of this 
month, your happy Emperor* the Sove- 
reign of your choice, will put to flight 
. those slothful Princes who wish to .render 
you tributary to foreigners, and the con- 
tempt of Europe. France shall still be 
the happiest country in the world. The 
French shall still be the Great Nation - 
Paris shall again become the Queen of 
Cities, as well as .the seat of sciences and 
the arts. In concert with you I will 
take measures, in order that the State 
may be governed constitutionally, and 
that a wise liberty may never degenerate 
into licentiousness. I will mitigate, to 
the satisfaction of all, those imposts be- 
come odious, which the Bourbons gave 
you their princely word, they would 
abolish under the tille of Droits Reunis , 
and which they have re-established under 
the title of indirect impositions. Pro- 
perty shall be without distinction re- 
spected and sacred, as well as individual 
liberty. The general tranquillity shall 
be constantly the object of my efforts; 
commerce; our flourishing manufac- 
tures; and agriculture, which under my 
reign attained so-hrglra prosperity; shall 
be relieved from the enormous imposts 
with which an ephemeral Government 
have burdened them. Every thing shall 
be restored to order; and the dissipation 
< f the Finances of the State to gratify 
the luxury of the Court, shall be imme- 
diately redressed. No vengeance.— It is 
far from my heart; the Bourbons have 
set a price on my head, and I pardon 
them. If they fall iuto my power, I w ill 
protect them ; I will deliver them to their 
Allies, if they w ish it, or to that foreign 
country where their Chief has already 
reigned nineteen years, and where he 
way continue his glorious reign. To 
this my vengeance is limited. Be calm, 
Parisians ; and you, National Guards 
that noble City— you who Lave al- 
ready rendered such great services — 
you who, hut for treason, would have 
been enabled to defend it for some boars 
longer, against those Allies who were ready 
to fly from France. Continue to protect 
property and civil liberty ; then vou will 
diate deserved well of your Country and 
of your Emperor . — From my Imperial 
General Head -quarters, Bourgoing. 
March 8, 1815, (Signed) 

NAPOLEON. 


o^ u " terti ^ cd * ^ General of Division 
BERTRAND, Grand Marshal of the 
Palace, exercising the functions of Secre- 
tary of State. 


Mr. Cobbett— I have observed for 
some time past a series of letters in vour 
Journal on Religious Persecution , by k 
person signing himself Erasmus Per- 
kins, .whose writings 1 consider parti- 
cularly dangerous- l have no fault to 
find with Iris arguments against persecu- 
tion, because 1 deem it. perfectly incon- 
sistent with tire genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity; nor do I object to the various 
illustration.* be has brought forward in 
support ot his favourite positions ; but 1 
think his articles have a mischievous 
tendency, inasmuch as they are tinctured 
with a profession of religion, when they 
are evidently aimed at the very founda- 
tion of it. This writer stands behind 
the bastions of the Church, and is at 
the same time discharging his artillery 
aguirfst her, -by artfully directing your 
readers to the perusal of almost every 
sceptical writer who has flourished since 
the birth of qur Sitymur. The principal 
reason of my troubling you with tbis,is,that 
I have l ately seen a new monthly maga- 
zine advertised, in most of the Country 
papers, under the title of, “Tub Theo- 
logical Inquirer," -mi purport- 
ing to be conducted by a persou of 
the same name «s your hypocritical cor- 
respondent ; a circumstance that has 
deterred me from becoming a subscriber, 
as 1 could not form a high opinion of a 
Keligious Journal under the contruul of 
such a man as Erasmus Perkins , who 
appears, if I may judge from the general 
tenor ot his letters, to he a decided enemy 
to revealed religion, notwithstanding be 
so often makes u>e of the phrase, **our 
“ holy rdig 'wnJ —A shall feel mvself par- 
ticularly, obbged, if any efyour readers 
will give me correct in format ion cn the 
subject; or if they aie ignorant of the 
identity of the persons, they may per- 
haps be able to acquaint me, "through tint 
medium of your Register, with the com- 
plexion of the work, which will, of course, 
guide me in forming a judgment as jp 
how far it worthy my support. 

l am, &c. 

VfiRAX. 

Sheffield, March, 20 1\ 1315. 
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. Tub Fair Sex. 

Sir, — Your zealous endeavours to pre- 
vent the Jew from oppressing the many, 
embolden me to apply to you on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and however your atten- 
tion may be occupied by weightier mat- 
ters, I flatter myself you will not refuse 
a small portion of your paper, to my 
remarks. — Whether the means adopted 
by Government for the last few years, 
have been beneficial or injurious to the 
country, I will not pretend to determine. 
Certain it is, that money must be raised 
for the exigencies of the state; and Mr. 
Vansittart has considered that men free 
from the expenses attendant upon a fa- 
mily, can best afford to contribute to this 
purpose. — Is this a sufficient cause for the 
sarcasms now directed against women 1— 
Their foibles are exposed and ridiculed, 
aud their rtspec lability lessened, by atr 
tacks, which, but for their frequency 
would be undeserving of notice.— That 
state of life which enables us to confer, 
as well as to receive happiness, will na- 
turally be preferred to one of unsocial, 
though tranquil satisfaction. Nor need 
the avowal of this preference, raise a 
blush on any cheek.— Yet am I persuaded, 
from my own experience, that two thirds 
of those distinguished by the appellation 
of old maid*, owe it to their filial duty, 
to their prudence, or to their rectitude of 
principle.— bachelors, when they ex- 
^ claim against the present tax, forget that 
~ they do not, like the Father of a family, 
present to their country a numerous and 
active race, to adorn and to defend it ; 
nor do they, like women, add to tlic 
sum of domestic happiness, by those at- 
tentions which soothe the wretched, and 
assist the helpless. Let them then re- 
joice at the opportunity now afforded 
them of proving their patriotism ; and 
let not those, at least, among them, who 
have a mother or a sister to respect, in- 
• $ult that sex by whom they are succoured 
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in their infancy, solaced' in the busy prime 
of life, and soothed in their declining 
years. 

Tuesday , March , $Ist. 1815. 


REFORM, WAR AND TAXES. * 

Mr. Cobbett. — Nothing can be more 
serviceable to the cause of Reform, than 
the passing of the Corn Bill, through .the 
House of Commons. The direct oppo- 
sition which innumerable petitions have 
received canuot fail to impress the minds 
of the people with the necessity of radical 
alterations in the constitution of the 
Commons* House of Parliament. The 
people can never forget it. And in all 
the county meetings, when speaking of 
reform, (and every political and religious 
evil relates to it)* we must never foeget 
to produce this fact , in order to shew to 
the people, the importance of a true re- 
presentation, annually assembled. It 
will be a plain and irresistible argument, 
which the public Will easily understand, 
and acknowledge. Whenever I think 
about reform, and constitution, and li- 
berty, ,1 cannot help thinking about 
America. This is the land of freedom, 
not false adulterate freedom, but freedom 
in the genuine sense- of the w ord, civil 
and religious; and it is to America we 
must look for the model of a good, free 
and cheap government. With what 
scorn and contempt did we speak of this 
noble republic, but a very little time ago, 
aud now this same contemptible republic, 
victorious by land and ^ea^ , stands upon 
a prouder eminence than all the other 
nations of the w'orld put together! — 
What a pity it is, that we should have 
thus exposed ourselves to the ridicule of 
all the world. — W higs and Tories,. all 
were for the American war, the/ ob- 
viously oue of tiie most uqjust that this 
country ever entered into. ^The treaty 
is ratified; the war itself is over, but the 
effects of this war, *r$ notover, and will 
never be over, as long. as the world lasts! 
There is no event , of so, much conse- 
qucnce to our .country. 1 think America 
will henceforth be the arbiter of^all 
other. nations. All other nations, most 
keep their eyes upon America; and all 
the lovers of freedom must remember 
the republic. You are the . only public 
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writer who has taken a just and mas- 
terly view of this subject ; and you were 
perfectly right in following your own 
judgment, and in not taking the advice 
of those who wrote to you to desist. 
The government and people of this coun- 
try are not yet aware ©f the consequences 
of this war against free men; and Napo- 
leon’s return is calculated to absoib all 
attention for the present. If war should 
be revived against France, will the peo- 
ple of England be ready to petition 
against it as they did against the Pro- 
perty Tax, whieh tax was only the effect 
of the wart A short time will determine 
this and many other questions. Let the 
people remember that the t oar is the cause 
of the taxes ; that if the war is renewed, 
taxes must be collected; the debt will 
increase every day, and fresh taxes must 
be levied to meet the increasing interest 
of the debt. It is foolish and absurd to 
petition against taxes, and not to peti- 
tion against the cause of the taxes. 

Your^s See, G. G. Fordham. 
Sandon, March 20fA, 1815. . « 


‘kuxmitxs Document*. _ 

Treaty of Peace between hit Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of 
America. 

(Continued from Page 852J 

through the middle of suid lake until it atf'res at 
’ the water communication into the" Lake Huron, 
thence through the twiddle of said lake to the 
water comronniotiiou between that lake und lake 
Superior,” Aod wbeicai donbta have ariw»j», what 
' was the middle of said river, lakes, und water 
communication, and whether certain islands lying 
in the same were within the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty or of the United States : In order, 
therefore, finally to decide these doubts, they shall 
be referred to two Commissioners, Jo be appointed, 
sworn and authorised to act exactly ia the mariner di- 
rected, with respect to thote mentioned in the next 
, preceding article, unless otherwise specified in thii 
present article. The *aid Commissioners shall 
rnrect, in the first instance, at Albany, in the stale oi 
>ew York, arid shall have power io adjourn 
to such other place or places as they shall think fit : 
r * The said Commissioners shall, by a reporter decla- 
ffction, under their hands aid seals, designate the 
- boundary through the said river, lakes, and water 
^a m miadotfe ttty and decide .to which oi the two 


Contracting parties the several islands lying within 
the said river, lake*, and water communications 
do respectively belong, in conformity with the tru« 
intent of the said treaty of 1781. And both par- 
ties agree to consider such designation and decision 
as Unul and conclusive. And in the event of the 
said two Commissioners differing, or both, or 
either of them, refusing, declining, or wilfully 
omitting to act, sucli* reports, declarations or state- 
ments, shall be made by them, or either of them, 
and such reference to a iriendly sovereign or state 
shall be made in all rosj*.vts as in the latter pure 
of the 4th article is contained, und in us full a 
manner as if the same was herein repeated. 

Art. 7. It is further agreed that the said tiro 
last-roiiitioiicd Commissioners, after ttrry sbull 
have executed the duties assigned to them in the 
preceding article, shall be, and they arc hereby 
authorised, upon their oaths impartially to fis uud 
determine according to the true intent of the said 
Treaty of Peace, of 1783, that part ol the boun- 
dary between the dominions of the two powers^ 
which exteuds from the water communication be- 
tween lake liuion and lake Superior, to th« most 
north* western point of the lake of the Woods, lu 
decide to which of the two parlies the several 
islands lying in the Jakes, water communications, 
and rivers, forming the said boundary* do respec- 
tively. bjong, ijv Qurlorinity with *h* true intent 
of tbe fcaUU treaty of peace, of *783# ami tm 
cause such pnrU of the said boundary, as require it, 
to be surveyed and marked. The said Commission- 
ers shall, by a report or declaration under the*r 
hands and seals, designate the boundary aforesaid* 
slate their decision on the points thus referred to 
them, and particularize the latitude and longitude 
of the jnosi north-western point ol the lake of x|.e 
Woods, and of such mher parts of the said boon* 
dtry as they may deem proper. And both panics 
agree to consider such designation and decision aa 
fatal and conclusive. And, in the event of 4hi* 
said two Commissioners differing, or both, or either 
of them refusing, declining, or wilfully omitting 
to 4 act, such reports, declarations, or statement^ 
shall be made by them, or either ol' them, and 
such reference to a friendly sovereign or state, 
shall be made in all respects as in the latter part 
of the fourth ankle is contained, und in as tull 
a manner as if the same way herein repeated. 

Art. 8. The several, boards of lwo.Comiiiis«v»n- 
ers mentioned in the four preceding articles, shall 
respectively have power to appoint » secretary, 
tnd to employ such surveyors or other persona as 
they shall judge necessary. Duplicates of all ibgr 
respective reports, declarations, statements o°d^ 
decisions, and of their occoonU, and. of the jour- 
nals of their proceedings, -jlifill lie delivered 
them to the agents of his ErUunnic Majesty, *fcd 
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the agents df the United Slates, who may be 
respectively ap|*pited end authorised to manage 
the business otv behalf of thair resjiccrive govern* 
itients. The said Cornmisatooer* shall be respectively 
paid in sMth manner as slutlHm agreed between the 
two contracting parties, such agreement being to 
be 1 settled aftbe lime of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of this treaty. A in?* nil other expenses V.- 
1 ending the said Commissioners 4 shall be defrayed 
equally- by the two parlies. And in ease of death, 
sickness, resignation, or necessary absence, the 

♦ place of every ?uch Commissioner respectively 
slnill be supplied in the same manner as such Coni- 

4 iai<«ioner was appointed, and the now Commissioner 
ahull take the same oath or affirmation, and do the 
same duliia. It is further agreed between the 
i wo contracting parties, that in case any of the 
islands mentioned in any of the preceding articles, 
which were in the possession of one of the parties 
prior to the Commencement of the present war 
between the two countries, should, by the decision 
cf any of the Boards of Commissioners aforesaid, 
or of (he sovereign or state so referred to, os in the 
four next preceding articles contained, fall within 
the dominions of the other party, all grants of 
land made previous t? the commencement of the 
war, by the party .hating hnd such pos*essfon, 
shall be as vulid as if such island or islands, had 
by such decision or decisions, been adjudged to be 
within the dominions of the party having had such 
possession*' 

An. 9. The United States of America engage 
to pot an end immediately after the ratification of 
•he present treaty to hostilities with all the tribes 

• *>* nations of Indians, ; with whom they may he 
at war at the time of such ratification ; fmd forth- 
with to icstore to such tribes or nations, respectively, 
all the possessions, rights and privileges, which 
they oiny have enjoyed or been entitled to in 18U, 
previous to such hostilities; provided always, that 
Midi tribes or nations shall n*rr€ to desist from 
-I) Hostilities, against the United Srotes of Ame- 
rica, their citizens and subject*, upon the rntifi- 
CHtkm cf the present treaty being notified to snch 
irlbes or nations, and shell so desist accordingly. 
And his Britannic Majesty engages, oh Iris pert, to 
put an end immediately after tbe ratification of 
the present treaty, to hostilities with all the tribes 
or nations of Indians' with whom he may be at 
war at the time of such ratification, a£d forthwith 
to restore to such tribes or nations, respectively, 
*8 the possessions, rights, and privileges, which 
they may have enjoyed or beeaentiriad to, m 18U, 
previous to such hostilities; provided, always, thfct 


such tribes or uotioiis shall agree to desist from all 
nostilitiet. against his Britannic Majesty, tmd Us 
subjects, upon he ratification of the present treaty 
toeing notified to such tribe* otiuDons* and sball io 
desist accordingly. , 

Art. 10. Whereas tbe traffic in slaves is irse- * 
conceivable with the principles of. hqpuuuiy and 
justice, and w hearts both his Majvaty »«d tf*e 
United States are desirous of cotuinuiiig Ibeir ef- 
forts to promote its cniiru abolition, it is hereby 
agreed, that both the mm tract ing parties shall us* 
their best endeavours to accomplish &o desirable 
an object. . 

Art. U. TMa treaty, when the sane shall have 
heeu ratified on both ak^ps. without alteration 
by either of tlie couintcriag parties, and the rati- 
fications mutually exchanged, abaft be binding 
on both parties; and the ratifications -ball, 
be exchanged at Washington, in the space of fotfr 
mouths from this day, or sootier if practicable. 

In faith wliereof, we tbs respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed tfiia treaty, and have thervoaUr 
affixed oar laals.. . 

Done tu triplicate, at Ghent, the tf4th day of 
December, 1814. 

(L. S.) Gixiixa, (L. S.) Hmrt Govttvts. 
(LiL) Waliiajl JUak*, 4G.S.) Joan Q«*wcy 
Adam*, (US) J. A, Daya* p , a Ci,a V, (K S.) 
Jowa. I tCiiXLt, (L. %) Albeit GaIlatim. 

Now, therefore, to the end that the sgid 
treaty of peace and amity may Be ob- 
served, with good faith on the phrt of 
the United States, i, James Madison, 
president as aforesaid, have caused the 
premises to be made public; end I .do 
hereby enjoin all persons bearing dRfre, 
civil or military, within the United States, 
and all others, cititens or inhabitants 
thereof, or being within tbe sapie^fai|b- 
fully to observe and fulfil the said treaty, 
and every clause and article thereof — to 
testimony whereof, 1 have caascd the 
seal of the United States to be affixed 
to these presents, and * signed the same 
with my hand. Done at the City of 
Washington, this eighteenth day of Ft- w 
bruary, in the year of our Lord cm* tbots* 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, and 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States the thirty-nialli. 

J*ME5 Madison. ^ 
By the President, 

JamesMusro, ActiagStcretaryof$tAtt, 


Punted xpil Publfstocd by G, Houston : No. 19*, Strand ; where all Coin umuicuiioiu cd^fthcd iojJ0 

Editor are revested w be ferwartufi. . . 
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PEACE! PEACE I 


To Losd Castlereagh. 

My Lord, 

The grand event, which has just taken 
pbrein France, and which is so well cal- 
culated to convince all mankind of the 
folly as well, as the injustice, of using fo- 
reign force for the purpose of dictating 
to a great nation who they shall have 
for their rulers, or what shall be the form 
of their Government ; this grand event, 
instead of producing such conviction in 
tin* grinds of those ‘persons connected 
with the London Newspapers, Maga- 
zines aud Reviews, who are called Cos- 

smsk strster s ': so far from producing such 

conviction in tficir raiuds,* this grand 
event seems to have, made them more 
c3trcr than ever for interference in the 
domestic affairs of France ; and, while 
the cries of our countrymen at New Or- 
leans are yet vibratiug on our ears, these 
men are endeavouring to urge you and 
yotircqjleagues on to the sending of thou 
sends upon thousand's more of onr men, 
and to expend hundreds of millions more 
of our money,* in order to overset a Go- 
vernment which the French nation love, 
and to compel them to submit to one 
which they hate, or, at least, despise, 
from the bottom of their hearts, and with 
an unanimity absolutely unparalleled. 

My Lord, if my advice had been fol- 
lowed, we should have had m> American 
War; the 20 or £0,000 men and the 50 
or 60 millions of money, which that un- 
fortunate war has cost us, and which 
hove only, as it turns out, created an 
American Navy, and exalted the Repub- 
lic amongst the nations of t lie world, 
would all have been saved. The literary 
Cossacks of Loudon, were, I verily be- 
lieve, the chief cau><£ of that war. They 
urged you and your colleagues on to the 
dent rue/ ivn of the American FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT. Napoleou being, as 
they thought, down, never to rise again, 
tbey^ urged you to make war, till you* bad 


put doivn James Madison , and “ DELI- 
VERED THE WORLD of the exis- 
tence of that EX AMPLE of the success 
•of DEMOCRATIC REBELLION." “No 
prate with Madison” was their cry. 
Rill ! kill ! keep killing, till he is put down,, 
in like mauuer as Napoleon is put down ! 
This was their incessant cry. And, in 
a short time after Napoleon was exiled 
to the Isle of Elba, these literary Cossacks 
published a paragraph, which they in- 
serted in the report of the debates in ihe 
House of Conunous, as the report of the 
speech of Sir Joseph Korku, then 
and now one of the Lords of the Admi 
rahy> in the following words: to wit. — 

“ Sir J. York e observed, that although 
“ one great enemy of this country, Bona- 
“ parte, had been deposed , there was 
" another gentleman whose DEPOSITI- 
“ ON- was also necessary to our interest \ 

“ he meant Mr. President Madison ; 

“ and with a view to THAT DEPOSi- 
“ TION, a considerable naval force must 
“ be kept up, especially in the Atlantic* 

“ But as to bis honorable friend’s opini- 
“ on respecting the reduction of the 
“ Navy, he wished it to be considered 
that’ a number of shipping were* em- 
“ ployed in conveying French prisoners 
“ to France, aud bringing home our own 
countrymou. So much for the otcu- 
“ pation of our navy on the home stati- 
“ on. — But from theiMcditemineaii for »n- 
“ stance, several three deckers were or- 
dered home, and he could swear that 
no practical exertion would be remitted 
“ to reduce the cxpeuce of our Naval 
“ Department.” 

With what shame ! with what sorrow, 
would these writers, if they had not lost 
ail sense of shame, and all icclingfor their 
country, now look hack on their conduct 
at the time to which I am referring! In- 
stead, however, of feeling shame for that 
conduct, they are now acting the same 
part over again; they are now reviving all 
their old culumuies against the Emperor 
Napoleon ; they arc abusing the French 
army and the French people ; they tire 
bestowing on them appellations almoa^ 
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too infamous to be repeated; and they \ pentine^ River^tbe crawling worshipper# 
mre calling upon you and your colleague! r " T ‘ “ 


to make a war of extermination upon that 
people, unless they will receive and adopt 
tho ruler and the Government appointed, 
or pointed out, by England. These men 
called Mr. Madison a TRAITQR and 
u REBEL ; and they are now calling No- 
foleon a TRAITOR and a REBEL. 
They called the Americans slaves, vil- 
lains, thieves ; and these appellations 
with many others, not excepting cowards , 
they are now bestowing on the French 
people. They now see that you and 
your colleagues have found it necessary 
ot make a treaty of peace and amity with 
Mr. Madison, whom they called a traitor 
nod a rebel ; but, these men are of that 
description of fools to whom experience 
cannot teach wisdom, and they are now 
repeating their cry, no peace with Napo- 
leon: no peace till the Bourbons are 
again on the throne of France ; war with 
the French until they adopt a ruler in 
whom we have confidence. 

There is something so unjust in this 
proposition : something so savage in the 
very idea of making war for such a pur- 
pose : something so arrogant, so impu- 
dent, so insolent, that, were it not for 
the impotence of the persons who make it, 
it could not fail to fill every Frenchman’s 
breast with jndignatiou inexpressible. 
Nevertheless, having seen the effect of 
the writings of these men as to the Ame- 
rican War; having seen how completely 
they succeeded in causing the people of 
finglaod to believe, that it was just and 
wise to make war for the purpose of 
deposing Mr. Madison, there is reason 
to .fear, that their present labours will 
not be wholly ineffectual : that, indeed, 
it iv possible, that they may again suc- 
ceed in their mischievous objects: and, 
therefore, I shall endeavour to siheW, 
that the war, which they recoimneud, 
would be unjust and hateful in its ob- 
jects, and, in its consequences, likely to 
be fatal to our country. 

I am aware, my Lord, of the morti- 
fication which is now felt in England : 1 
am uwaVtf of the acuteness of the sting: 
I see how difficult it must Ip for the rc- 
joicers of April last, the 0 carers of lau- 
"m\d whitl>cpekades, the roasters of 
(female as «ell as 


of Whiskers and ofJack-boots:Iam aware, 
my Lord, how difficult it must be for 



” and the " Gallant 
at the Temple in 
heroes of l lie Ser- 


these persons, comprising no very small 
part of those who call themselves the 
UPPER ORDERS, now to look each — 
other in the face. I am well aware of the 
fire that must burn in their bosoms, and 
I pity them accordingly. I am aware, 
too, of the situation of those public men, 
who, since the exile of Napoleon, have 
expressed “ their sorrow, that those great 
“ statesmen, Burke , Pitt, and Perceval, 

“ were not alive to witness, and to par- 
“ ticipate in the general joy at the tri- 
“ vmph of their principles.'* Iam aware 
of the situation of those (amongst whom 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
who have so recently eulogized the In- 
come, or Property Tax, upon the ground 
of the complete triumph which it had 
enabled us to obtain over Napoleon, and 
of the fair prospect which it had given 
us of a long and prosperous peace.- I am, 
above all, aware of the feelings of your- 
self, my Lord, who have acted so high a 
part iu the exiling of Napoleon, wlic* 
have been so loudly sheered on that ac-. 
count; who, after detailing the grand 
views and proceedings of the different 
powers at the Congress of Vienna, told 
the House of Commons, on MONDAY, 
the 20th of this mouth of March, that 
our great and enormous sacrifices had 
purchased a fair prospect of happy tran- 
quillity for us and for Europe, for tw enty 
years to come: and who learnt, on the 
NEXT WEDNESDAY, that Napoleon 
was again at the head of the French na- 
tion, Louis It Desire, having already 
reached Abbeville on his way out of 
France ! I am well aware of the existence 
and of the powerful effect of alt these 
feelings : but, still I do not abandon the, 
hope, that the disappointment,- the mor- 
tification, thp shame, the blind rage of 
the herd ot Napoleon’s haters will not be. 
able to induce you and your colleagues 
to listen to (he dictates of passion in- 
stead of tho^e of reason, and to plunge 
your country into a new and fatal war. 

There are too objects very distinct, for 
which the literary Cossacks are calling 
for war: (he first is, to put down, and 
destroy Napoleon and to Compel the 
French people to submit ta the Bour- 
bons: tfsc second is, to secure Belgium to 
the new king of tha'Neiheriands, who, 
only on the loth of this ^ryieut month. 
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took upon himself, formally, the sove- 
reignty of the Belgian provinces. I am 
against war /or either of these objects . 
1 think, that, for neither of them, nor for 
both together, we ought to go to war; 
and, I now proceed to state the reasous 
upon which that opinion is founded. 

As to the first of these proposed ob- 
jects of war, the case is this. For more 
than a century, the French people had 
been objects of contempt with the people 
of England, because the former patiently 
submitted to arbitrary and oppressive 
government, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 
I appeal, not to our songs and theatrical 
pieces (though no bad criterion), nor to 
our paintings and prints ; but, to the 
most approved historical, political, and 
moral writings in our language, and to 
the speeches in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I appeal to these for proof of 
the fact ; that, up to the year 1789, the 
English nation held the French nation in 
contempt on account of their patient sub- 
mission to an arbitrary king, who could 
imprison or exile any of them at pleasure, 
and to a cormorant priesthood, who, in 
a great degree, devoured the t.,. l of men's 
labour. In short, it is notorious, that, 
previous to the year 1780, Frenchman 
and Slave and even Coward were, in the 
minds of Englishmen, almost yrny as i 
terms . In 1789, the French nation began 
to make a change, or revolution, in their 
Government, and expressed their deter- 
mination to have perfect freedom . Be- 
tween the beginning of this year and the 
summer of 1791, many schemes of Go- 
vernment were proposed ; and, at last, 
one was agreed on and formally accepted 
by the. king. Buh in spite of the king's 
acceptance, his BHothehs, Louis le 
Desire , and the Comte d* Artois, together 
with the otbei Princes of the family, went 
©at of France, and, from places on the 
borders of that kingdom, issued their 
protests agaiust the King’s acceptance ot 
the Constitution. * In these protests they 
declared their resolution to overset the 
constitution by force of arms if they 
©ould, and if force should be necessary. 
At length, iu 1792, the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of Prussia marched 
an army into Frauce, under the late Duke 
of Brunswick, who issued a proclamation, 
Stating it to be his intention to “ restore 
the King of France to his legitimate 
"power” and threatening to indict on 
the people the most terrible punisbmeuU if 


they opposed him. This step enraged the 
people ; they soon after put the king and 
queen to death. They marched against 
the Duke of Brunswick and hisGermans ; 
beat them, and began that series of con- 
quests, which have made France so 
famous and so much feared in the world. 
It is well known, that divers changes in 
the internal government of France had 
taken place previously to the time when 
Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor of 
that country. It is also well known, that 
he was exiled in April 1814 ; and, that, 
while the Capital of France was occupied 
by an army of Austrians, Prussians and 
Russians, subsidized by us, the eldest 
brother of the late king of France was 
brought to Paris from EnHand, put 
upon the throne, and made ruler of 
France instead of Napoleon. 

Now, then, my lord, let us take a view 
of our conduct, through this series of 
years, as far as relates to the internal 
government of France . At the out-set, 
the French expected us to be the first 
people on earth to congratulate them 
on their newly-acqnired freedom, and 
the very last in the world to find fault 
with them for over-stepping the real 
bounds of liberty. They soon found 
their mistake; for, Mr. Burike, whose 
profound 'wisdom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, within a few weeks, so 
highly extolled, attacked the French peo- 
ple, in speeches in Parliament ana in 
pamphlets, so early as 1791, two yean 
before the king was put to death. Mr. 
Burke called upon England and all 
other powers of Europe to make war 
upon the French people; and, Mr. Burke, 
soon after this, had a pension granted 
him of 8,000 pounds sterling a year. 

When France was invaded in 1792, 
and a great emigration took place from 
that country, the emigrant nobles and 
priests were received in no country witb 
so much kindness as in England : and, it 
is notorious, that we paid them pensions 
from that time to the time of their death, 
or their return last year. It is equally 
notorious, that we have employed many 
of these emigrants, as officers, or sol- 
diers, in our wars against Frauce; 

When we began our tint* tvaryml7f&,wo 
professed to have no desire t&'fnbp^ce iu 
the internal government of FrsdBte. ‘fW© 
complained of her disorganizing princi- 
ples, which, we said, threatened the: 
overthrow of all ^regular governments ; ’ 
' N 2 
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and, that, therefore, our war against her people of Fiance, whom we represent as 
was a war of self -defence. Of late years, sutltiing all sorts of oppression under 
our tone has been wholly changed. We him. We represent the conscripts drag- 
no longer talk* of the disorganizing prin - ged in chains to his armies ; we represent 
ciplesof the French/ On the contrary, the land as become fruitless for the 
we have, of late years, represented them want of tillage; we represent the discon- 
«s living under a most horrible despotism . solate fathers and mothers rending the 
We have been constantly'' talking of the skies w ith execration on the murderer of 
iron sceptre of Napoleon, 1 and pitying their belavtd children : w e represent the 
the poor wretches’ who lived under it. country as being full of Bastilcs&nd these 
It. was not against* the French people, tilled with prisoners like the dungeons of 
we said, that we were making; war: but the Inquisition. These representations 
against the “ tyrant , ” as we called him, the far greater part of the people of Eng- 
who had loaded them with chains, and laud ready believe; and they rejoice at 
to free the poor creatures from 1 ; which his fall and his exile. W ell. It voild 
chains was one of the benign objects exile! It is done. He is exiled. The 
for which we and our allies, the Russians Bourbons are restored. We .are immedi- 
a nd German marched into France.*., ately told, that all France is happy; that 
s How stands the case, then ] Up to the the government of Lews h Desire is a 
year 1788 inclusive we despise the peo- “ pahrval” government; that law, religi* 
pie of .France, because they are slaves , on, liberty and happiness are restored to a 
under the reign of the Bourbons. .W licit people, so long oppressed. The Bourbon^ 
they throw off the authority of the Bour- have* the government in their hands for 
bons! wc call them anarchists and rebels, a year ; they pass laws, make a new con- 
\Vhen they choose an Emperor, wc stitut ion, grant rewards, appoint officers, 
again call them slaves : and when we reorganize the army, garrison all the 
succeed at last by the aid of an immense towns, have all the treasure and all the 
army of Russians and Germans, iu put- power of* rf^Jtovast and popolous country 
ting the Bourbons on the. throne again, in their hands; and, at thread oftheyear 
we sav, that we have restored them to Napoleon iaud$ with eleven hundred men, 
liberty . Now, my Lord, if I were to the people book* around him in every di 
grant this latter assertion to be true, I rection, he proceeds along the great road 
should not be less disposed to object to 500 miles fro nr* Cannes, to Paris, and 
^ war for the . second restoration of the though proclamations; decrees and orders, 
Bourbous; because the French people and promises of ; immense rewards are 
themselves are the best judges of the poured fru th against his life, not a single 
sort of ruler that they shall have, and man does all France contain to hold up 
because it is now impossible to deny, a hand against him ! and,*; amidst the ac- 
that, their* choice is iu favour of clamations of millions, he comes, without 
Napoleon, a sword to protect him, to* resume his 

If, indeed, Napoleon had landed with authority! Ab! my Lord, feel as wc will; 
a numerous army: if, by any extraor- say what we will, this is i the« grand- 
dinary means, a considerable army had est, the most magnificent spectacle, that 
been prepared to join him on bis land- ever presented itself for the contempla- 
iug : if . there bad ’existed' an iusurrcc- tion of the human mind, 
tiou in* the' country previous to, or on Of all the triumphs that TRUTH ever 
his landing; in either of these ca*es, obtained, this is the most signal. For 
there might* have', beeuGhoubl f _ with eleven years almost all the presses of 
regard to the free sentiments of the peo- England, and, indeed, of the greater part 
pie; but, the country is perfectly quiet; of Europe - r half the presses of America ; 
no rising,' no disturbances, any/ where ; the makers of harangues; the political 
the whole country is in the bauds ot preachers, were at woik to cause it Us 
Louis’s officers, civil and military; and be believed, that Napoleon was tbecruel- 
Napoleon lands and rides on to the Capi- e*t tyrant that ever blackened the page 
tai, not only without an army, but hi' as f.fhistory; and, since his fall, the calum- 
clefenceless a condition as if be had been hies w hich* have been poured out ouhim 
a private gentlcman' commg .home to Ins by the presses uiuHhe spetcbmakers of 
estate, for eleven long years we repie England, Germany, and Iiauce, exceed, 
sent him as hated and detested, by the perhaps, all that were ever uttered before 
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•incc the artof printing was discovered. 
The pencil has been brought into the aid 
of the pen, in order that those who could 
aeither read nor hear, might imbibe 
against him hatred through their eyes. 
And, as if the exertions of the French 
partisans of the Bourbons were insufficient 
in that country, it has been inundated 
with Englishmen and English women, 
who looked upon it as a duty to their na- 
tive land to aid in the promulgation of 
these calumnies. Vet, such bad been 
iiis conduct towards the people of Frauce, 
that he hud only to present himself 
to their eyes to blow all these calumnies 
to the winds. To give to him and to 
TRUTH this triumph, there were want- 
ed his exile and his return. Had these 
not taken place, the deep impressions of 
falsehood would never have been remov- 
ed. Until now, it has been detuned, in 
England, almost a crime to express a 
doubt of his having beeu a monster of 
tyranny, held iu the utmost abhorrence 
by the people of France. Did TRUTH 
ever before gain such a triumph 2 
These events will soften, if not wholly 
do away, the enmity of ouly fair enemies, 
the Republicans of^ France. For it can- 
not now. be pretended, that he does not 
reign by virtue of the peoples’ consent 
and choice, signified in the freest and 
most unequivocal mariner. 'The light, in 
which he now stands, is very different 
indeed from that in which he stood be- 
fore. He was chosen Emperor ; but the 
choice was made, it was said, by persons 
appointed by hiuiself : that he had all 
the power and all the treasure of the 
country in his hands at the time; nod, in 
short, that his election was like some other 
elections , tire character of which are too 
tender to be touched by a pen so rude as 
mine. This was what was sai d, before; 
and this cannot be said note: Tor, if he 
be not now fairly chosen by the people of 
France, never was man fairly chosen in 
this w orld. In his proclamations he rests 
bis authority upon the will, the choice of 
the people ; he says he owes," and will 
owe, that authority and his rank to them 
and to them only. » The Republicans, 
therefore, cannot now have the same ob- 
jections to him which they had before. 
Reside^ as I have more than once obser- 
ved, bis government, though the Chief be 
.Emperor/ is essentially Republican. 
No 'titles but such as / a re .the reward of 
service# and talents; no hereditary ma> 
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gistracy; no dominant church ; tlo feudal 
lenures; no privileged orders ; one Code 
civil and criminal, to which all men aire 
alike subject ; no borough elections. In 
short, France lias a republican govern- 
ment with a Chief called an Emperor. 
And, though that government is not yet* 
and never may be, precisely what it might 
be wished, it is likely to come as near to 
the standard of liberty as the character 
and genius of the French people, and 
the state of Society * in France will 
permit. This is, at least, my hope: and, 
if I am not disappointed, is there any one 
who will say, that the late event is not to 
be hailed with joy? However stiff the 
republicans of France must be / however 
angry that their own plans of government 
are not adopted, they must be convinced, 
that, if the Bourbons had remained, their 
hopes would have been blasted forever; 
and that, therefore, as long as the ques- 
tion lies between the Bourbons and Na- 
poleon, it is their duty, upon their otrn 
principles, to be for the latter. It must 
give any friend of Freedom great satisfac- 
tion to see, that, in all the proclamations 
and decrees of Napoleon, and even ii/tlie 
address of the Imperial Guard, signed by 
M. Dkoukt, the great principle is always 
put forward, of the right of the people to 
choose their i-uler, a principle to w hich if 
they adhere, the French will be a happy 
aud free, as well as a great nation. 

This event, so honourable to Napoleon, 
is little less honourable to the people of 
France. They had all possible tempta- 
tions held out to them to oppose him, to 
take him, to kill him. , Not a man; not a 
single man was found to yield to any of 
these powetful temptations. Threats 
were dealt out largely on the other hand. 
They were continually reminded of the 
great foreign armies ready to invade 
France : they were told that the Prussian 
army was advancing upon ‘ Thibnville : 
that the Austrians were already at, Turin: 
that 600^000 Russians, with the Cossacks 
at their head, were on their march; and, 
lastly, that 70,000 English, with theD'uke 
of Wellington for commander, were tm 
their way from Belgium. t The people 
Frauce seem to have heard of the ap- 
proach of all these , armies: with as liltkt 
concern as if.tbey had been told oF the 
approach of so. many mice. They seem 
to Jiave . said : '* Give us, only, give us 
‘‘ Napoleou/and let the world cr me in 
" arms against us.” Aud is it frr.ui, jpv 
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Lord, to think of dictating a government they imprisoned and filled many of the 
to such a people ? printers and public writers. They pro- 

There is another characteristic in this mised that in matters of religion all mem- 
great event, which is worthy of particular should be free to follow their own 
remark : that is the absence of all blood- opinions, as they had becu before : and, 
shed and violence. The Bourbons were they punished men for promulgating re- 
not only suffered to depart without harm, ligious opinions contrary to those pro- 
but, they appear to have experienced not fessed by the priests. One man, in par- 
any obstruction, or even insult, on their ticular, was imprisoned for jive years for 
journey. It is no more than just to sup- uttering what was termed blasphemov a 
pose, that their conduct has been, such language, and that, too, in a country 
as to excite ho very great degree of hatred where the King Was daily creating men 
against them : but, however good their Knights of the Holy Ghost ! It is from 
conduct might have been, we know, that our own newspapers : from the mouths 
under such circomstances, the persons of of the friends of the Bourbons, that we 
the falling party have seldom escaped have this account of their conduct : and, 
with their lives. This example of for- when I heard of the landing of Napoleon, 
giveness seems, however, to have been the first thought that came athwart my 
given by Napoleon himself, who, in his mind was, that now those men who had 
proclamations, disclaims all vengeance , been imprisoned for LIBELS would be 
and generously repays with a general par- restored to freedom, an object worth, of 
don and oblivion all the calumnies against itself, a little revolution. The truth is, 
him, and even the instigation to murder that, from the moment the Bourbons 
by setting a price upon his head. It will landed in France, our Cossacks were en- 
dive me great pleasure to find, that the gaged in instigating them to acts of op- 
family of Bourbon have experienced no pression. They pointed out tothemvic- 
ill- treatment of any sort; because, in that tim after victim: they dictated to them 
case, the conduct of the French people, whom they should punish and whom they 
upon this memorable occasion, will form should reward. The Bourbons were be- 
so striking a contrast with that of our set with these English dictators, whose 
Cossack writers, who, from the hour of will they appear to have but too faith- 
Napoleon's exile to that of his return, fully obeyed. But, the better, the less 
hardly let one day pass without inculcot- offensive, the conduct of the Bourbons 
ing the necessity of destroying him. Their w as, the greater is the triumph of Napo- 
hypocrisy could never make them dis- leon : for, it is now certain, that however 
guise their malice. It was their Object to good they might be, the French nation 
make the world believe, that he was so had found him to be- better. 
much hated in France and the Bourbons Much has been said, in our daily vehi- 
so much beloved, that there w>as not the cles of falsehood, of the ill-treatment, 
smallest danger of his being able to give which the English people in France have 
the latter any trouble. It was their ob- experienced. If this be true, as I hope 
ject to make the world believe, that he it is not, it has, without doubt, been ow- 
was sunk into complete coutempt. Yet, ing to their restless tongues: to that in- 
in spite of their hypocrisy, their malice ccssant abuse of Napoleon, which they 
broke out into contiuua! insinuations, that learnt at home, and which they must 
his life was an evil. What a contract do have been impatient to perceive was not 
the conduct of Napoleon and that of the in fashion in Franco. In general they 
French people form with the conduct of would naturally be of that description of 
these writers ! persons, who went to enjoy the spectacle 

The conduct of the Bourbons w r as not of weeing the French nation again sub- 
what they promised. They promised, that jected to the sway of the Bourbons: to 
they would leave property as they found indulge in the vindictive joy of seeing the 
Vt : and, they immediately set to work 'to conquerors of Europe subjected to the 
re store part of the National Property to sway of those who hod been protected 
the Emigrants, who had been abroad, if by England. It is very probable, that, 
not serving against France, for 25- years, amongst all the feelings which have opg- 
T hey promised that there should be fiber- rated in favour of Napoleon's return, 
ty Of the press; and, they immediately those excited by English arrogance have 
put that press under a censorship* while not been the mosl Feeble and ineffective# 
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Aad, my Lord, I think we may be well 
hssured, tlitft, if there were still wai ting 
any thing to endear him to the people of 
France, that thing would be an attempt, 
on our part, to drive him again from his 
throne. 

It was said, during the war against the 
French Republic, that we did not wish 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France: but, that, our own safety re- 
quired us to war against those whose 
principles, if we were at peace with 
them, would subvert our excellent consti- 
tution in Cburch and State. It is curious 
to observe how the same sort of doctrine 
is cooked up again, or as the French 
would call it, rechauffe for the present 
occasion. We do not want, not we, now 
to interfere in imposing a Government 
upon the French ; they might have Na- 
poleon to scourge them for their sins, and 
we should be glad of it; but, we must 
take care of ourselves : and, as he is a 
dangerous man to us, we ought to march 
into France ourselves, and call out all 
our Russian and German allies to go 
along with us, to compel the French peo- 
ple to take back the Bourbons, who are 
a good and peaceable sort of people. In 
other words, we do not pretend to have 
a right to dictate a Government to the 
people of France ; but, unless they take 
the Government that we chi>ose for them, 
w e have a right to go to war with them. 
With persons, who have the folly, or the 
impudence, or both, to hold such a doc- 
trine it would be useless to attempt to 
remonstrate; but, your Lordship will, 
doubtless, look back a little at what the 
late wars have cost us. We did, indeed, 
place the Bourbons on the throne* of 
France, at the end of 21 years of war ; 
but, in what a condition has the enter- 
prize left us ] Are we prepared to add 
another 700 millions to our National 
Debt] Are we prepared to continue the 
Property Tax] Are we prepared for 21 
years more of sacrifices ] 

There is something truly ominous in 
the similarity of the state oV things now 
to that of .things in 1792. The French 
Princes were then hovering on the Nor- 
thern frontier of France ; they were then 
hoisting the white flag atCobJentc; and 
we are told, that they are now to hoist it 
at Brussels. The Austrians and Prus- 
sians were then marching to their aid ; 
and, we are told, that they are now to 
march to their aid. Is it not evident. 
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that, if there wanted any thing to unite 
the people of France ; to give them a de- 
gree of alacrity and of courage greater 
than ever wfere witnessed in any other 
people, it would be a repetition of the 
attempts of 1792 and 1793] I know, 
that it is said, that the Powers of Europe 
are better prepared, than they were in 
1793; that their armies are all on 
foot ; and that they have not forgotten 
that they have very recently marched 
to Paris. Granted that they be ready, 
and that we be ready with the he* 
cessary subsidies. But, let it be borne 
in miud, that Napoleon has 2, if not 
309,000 veteran troops in France mors 
than he had last year ; that the treaty, 
which his presence of mind, his deep 
diplomacy, pointed out to him, has re- 
stored to him such an army as the 
world never before saw; that be has 
obtained by that treaty more means than 
he, at any one time, ever before posses- 
sed; and that, along with these im- 
mense means, he has in the eyes of all 
the world, but especially in those of 
France, acquired a reputation and haa 
obtained claims to greater confidence 
than at any former period of his won- 
derful career. His restoration, and more 
particularly the manner of it, clearly 
shews to every one, that he can place 
implicit * reliance en his people. He 
needs no garrisons in the interior; scarcely 
a guard at Parti; all the mighty means 
of France he may safely draw towards 
the frontiers, and there pour them forth 
upon the first assailant. Very different 
indeed, then, is the situation ef France 
from what it was in March and April 
1814. In short, the conquerors of Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Hanover, Vienna, Rome, 
Madrid and Moscow are all again, and 
that, too, under the same chief, ready 
to repeat their march ; and let the blame 
fall on those, who shall give them any 
fair pretence for the repetition. For my 
part, 1 am for giving them no pretence 
at all, and, therefore, 1 am against all 
attempt at interference, even in words, 
in the internal affairs of France. I am 
for none of the half hostile measures of 
1792; I am for cordially receiving bis 
ambassador, if be send any, (and, in short, 
for doing every thing consistent with our 
honour, calculated te prevent a renewal 
of war. 

With regard to the other proposed 
object of war; namely, the muring of 
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Belgium to the new king of the Nether- 
lands , we do not yet know, that Napo- 
leon will demand the restoration of those 
provinces to France. But, 1 will frankly 
confess, that 1 believe, that be never 
will rest satisfied until he has obtained 
that restoration, in the desire to effect 
w hich object he will he heartily joined by 
the whole of his people. The question, 
then, is, ought we to go to war with him 
if he demand, and if he endeavour by 
force to effect, that restoration ? I say, 
NO. I am of opinion, on the contrary, 
that we ou^bt immediately to withdraw 
our army; to send -home the Hanove- 
rians ; and to leave the Belgians and 
even the Dutch to defend their country 
agaiusl the French, or, again to uoite 
themselves to the French. 

I know how some people will stare and 
blow out their cheeks and snap their 
mouths at this, as if they were going to 
bite one’s head off : but, you, my Lord, 
who are a cool, sensible man, are aware, 
that, if 1 can offer any solid reasons for 
this opinion, the opinion ought to have 
some weight, and that it will have some 
weight. In order that these reasons may 
have their fair chance, 1 must trouble 
your Lordship with a few preliminary 
remarks. I know that I am here about 
to attack your Lordship’s darling project ; 
that you will cling to it like the fond pa- 
rent to an only child: but attack it i 
must, seeing in it, as I do, the cause of 
endless w ? ar, expense and misery. 

By Belgium I mean all that country, 
which, it seems, has, by the Congress, 
been taken from France and given to 
the new King. It is not all properly 
so called : but, one name is better than 
three or four, if it answers all our pur- 
poses as well. This Belgium, before tile 
French Revolution, belonged to the 
House of Austria. ft w.is conquered 
from that House by the brave and in- 
sulted Republicans of France, .who also 
conquered other countries, not belong- 
ing to the House of Austria. By and by, 
peace was made between these powers. 
Austria confirmed Belgium to France by 
treaty , and received from France other of 
her conquests in return. This w as nearly 
twenty years ago. Belgium has beiouged 
to France Lom that time to the month of 
May last, when the King of France, by 
the Treaty of Paris, concluded while the 
Russian and German Annies were there, 
gave it up to be disposed of as the Congress 
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should determine. And, we must ob- 
serve here, that Napoleon might have 
retained his throne, if he would have 
consented to do the same thing, He re- 
fused ; the war was pushed on ; he was 
overpowered and exiled : and Louis le 
Desire gave up to us and our allies that 
Belgium, which had been won by France, 
during the time that he was absent from 
France. So that, it must be evident, 
to lose this part of their Empire 
mu*t he very galling to the French. 

But, you will »av, and with very good 
reason ; . what is tluir soreness to us, if 
it be for our good to keep them out of 
Belgium 1 Now, my Lord, 1 do not sav, 
that it is not desirable to us, that the 
French should be kept out of Belgium; 
but, I am convinced, that it would be 
much better for us that Belgium should 
return under the sw'ay of France, than 
that it should belong to a power, which, 
without our aid, without ovr constant as- 
sistance, never can keep it for any length 
of time. When Belgium belonged to the 
House of Austria, then, indeed, there 
was a pow er with half a wriiliou of sol- 
diers at its command to defend Belgium. 
This power was unable to defend it ; and, 
if such a power could not keep it out of 
the hand* of France ; if Austria was glad 
to get rid of the burthen of its defence, 
how is to he defended by 41 the King 
“of thellniied Netherlands , 1 ' who took the 
Royal title on him only on the 115th in- 
stant, and who has liven made a Kin g in 
that Holland, which was l>ef*)te so proud 
of its Republican institution and liberties. 

Belgium, we are told, is a barrier against 
France. A harrier to protect whom, and 
what 1 For an answer to this question, I 
will refer to your memorable Speech, 
made on the, very day on which tlie£m- 
.peror Napoleon entered Paris. Your re- 
porter makes you say, in that speech; — 
“ With respect to Holland, it was evident- 
“ that nothing could be of greater im 
“ portancetothis country, than that France 
“ should not have a continuity of sea-coast 
“ extending alongthe wlioleof thcNelher- 
“ lands. He had the satisfaction to say, 
“ that the Allied Powers on the Continent 
“ were not more convinced of the impor- 
“ tance of this point to us, than totliem- 
“ selves ; and therefore all w'ere agreed 
“ that the union of the Netherlands with 
“ Holland w as one of the most important 
“ improvements of the face of Europe in 
“ modern times. Neithcrwas itcousider- 
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•* ed by them 0s ^’concession toGreatBri- 
11 tain, or to the Prince of Orange in par- 
“ ticular, but was most cordially listened 
“to as a means of strenghtening the cqui - 
“ librium of Europe . A kingdom would 
“ thus be formed powerful in all the re sou r- 
ccs of scil t commercc,navigation t a?ul mi- 
4€ litary strength; a nd be ln\d the satisfac- 
“ tion of staring that no Sovereign ever 
“ resumed the exercise of his functions 
“ who displaced more industry and talent 
“ in calling forth all the resources of llol- 
*' land, and unitiug into one, its various 
“ parties, than ihe Prince of Orauge had 
“done. He hoped that this kingdom 
“ would be sufficiently strong, both from 
•• nature and art, and in future to be able 
“ to resist any Assault eithtr from the 
44 north or the west , at hast until other 
“ powers came forward to its support . 
“ He trusted it would not be supposed 
“ that any undue concessions had been 
“ made, with the view of obtaining an in- 
44 crease of territory to Hanover . On this 
44 point there had alwaysbeen some degree 
** of jealousy in this country; but he was 
“ rattier inclined to think that Hanover 
“ bad generally speaking suffered mere 
94 than she gained from ihe connection. Its 
“ people had recently proved themselves 
•• faithful supporters of Great Britain ; and 
41 be would say,thut there had not been a 
“ more efficient, more faithful, and honest 
“ body of men in our service than the 
“ Hanoverian Legion ; they amounted to 
“ not less than 12,000 men, to which num- 
“ her they had alw ays been kept up by vo- 
“ luntary enrolment, and it was not too 
“ much to.say, that the absence of such a 
“corps might have had a most injurious 
94 effect on our military exertions. The 
** preservation of the importance of Hano- 
“ ver, as a constituent state of Germany, 
44 should, therefore, be dear to us, as well 
“in this point of view, as from its con - 
“ ncjcion with our reigning family . Tin 
increase of territory she had received, 
*' tended to consolidate her connexion with 
44 this country , by the extent of sea coast 
4t which it gave her: while liable to be in- 
“ tercepted from this country, her effi- 
“ciency was less considerable. From the 
“ moment she was also in close contact 
04 with Holland for an extent of 150 miles , 
44 this naturally contributed to strengthen 
44 and protect her. Neither was This a 

* connection of which our continental 

* ‘allies were at all disposed to fed jea- 
lousy. They were thoroughly convinced 
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“ that no interest was felt so strongly i/l 
“ this country, as the conservation of the 
“ geucral liberties of Europe.'* 

Such, then, is to be the use of Belgium t 
Belgium is to cover the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, ami the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands is to cover the Kingdom of 
Hanover, “ which should he very dear 
“ to war!” I will pass over your episode on 
the Hanoverian Legion and on the cha- 
racter of the Prince of Orange , as mat- 
ters too high for my pen ; but, really, I 
cannot refrain from saving, that this 
scheme, this darling scheme, which you 
seem to think so advantageous to Eng- 
land, and the account of w hich seeing to 
have given so much pleasure to your Ho- 
nourable Hearers ; seems to have wrapt 
them iu wonder at your surprising skill, 
penetration, and grandeur of views; I 
cannot refrain from saving, that tills 
scheme appears to me to he oire of the 
weakest that ever entered the head of 
mortal man; and, which is a great deal 
worse, fraught with endless calamities to 
England, because it must be a source of 
continual war and expencc. 

You say, that this new Kingdom (which 
by the bye, has not yet actually been or- 
ganized) will he able to “ resist any as - 
“ sault ," at least “ till other poiccrs can 
“ come to its support .” JSo this Kir.tr, 
like a Watchman, is, when danger ap- 
proaches, to spring his rattle, and call 
others in to his assistance! My good 
Lord! pray keep yourself cool*; but, 
really, such a scheme ! such a scheme 
was never before thought of iu this w orld. 

I w ill not enquire, whether the Belgians, 
the Dutch, and the Hanoverians would 
be better off under thc^e arrangements, 
than if they were under the French ; and, 

I will, for argument s sake, allow, that if 
Belgium be yielded to the French, the 
Kingdoms of the Netherlands and of 
Hauover will soon be blown into very 
thin air. But, what I contend for is. 
that, to keep Belgium from France Eng- 
land must constantly keep onfoct a great 
army in the country ; rather than which, 
it is my opinion, that we ought to suffer 
the French to regain, not only those coun- 
tries, but all the countries which they 
possessed in 1813. 1 am far from wish- 

ing, that they should possess all those 
countries ; but it would be preferable to 
our being involved in continual war. 

In truth, my Lord, military achieve- 
ments have turned our heads. * We have 
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gone on from step to step, till, at last, we It is well known to your Lordship, that 
really seem to conceit ourselves a greater the rejoicing of the people at the la^e 
military than we are a naval power. Too peace arose chiefly from the hope of their 
many amongst us seem to W ok with sor- being relieved from the iong-endured buy- 
row on any thing which shall deprive dens of the war. It is well known t;o 
ns of all excuse for keeping up a great you, that, even in peace, our resource^* 
army. Never was there seen so much without the war taxes are insufficient. It 
reluctance to lay aside the gorget and the is well known to you, that loans are in 
sash. We have fallen into a set of no contemplation to supply, in part, in peace* 
tions quite foreign from all our former the absence of the Properly Tax. Whaf* 
notions. We are military-mad; and. in then, is to be the fate of the fund-holder, 
the midst of the rage, we seem almost if a new' war is now to be our lot/ 
to forget th e fleet, the defence which rea- However, l perceive, aud I perceive \t 
sen and nature so clearly point out b» us. with indignation, that there are persons* 
Continental connexions, against which who are willing to sacrifice even the funej- 
our forefathers were so anxious to guanl, holders, to send them forth to beg, to 
are now really sought after with eager- spread general ruin and misery over the 
ness ; aud, indeed, full of the notion that country, rather than not enter into a nc\y 
it was ire, who reduced France, we seem w r ar. I have seen the following alarming; 
to think it necessary that we should be- w'ords, primed in a very conspicuous 
oome almost an integral part of the con- manner in the Courier Newspaper of* 
tinent. To defend the kingdom of Han- Tuesday last. They are words which 
over, we must first defend, the King of every man in England ought to sec; au4 
the Netherlands. To defend the king- which ought to draw forth the uuanimou? 
tlom of the Netherlands we must con- voice of the people, in a constitutional 
stonily keep a large anny on foot in the manner, against entering upon any war, 
Netherlands, and more troops ready to not absolutely necessary to the safety of 
go to the assistance of that army. That the country and His Majesty’s crown, 
country must always be filled with troops “ In contemplating so great an evil, a# 
in our pay, in peace, or in war. And, is “ war tinder any circumstances must be, 
this nation iu a state to support such an “ though it may be a blessing by corn- 
expense ? “ parison, our means of maintaining the 

Shall I be told, that no peace can be “contest should be considered.- And 
safe Which leaves Belgium in the hands “ first, the war, independent of itsjus- 
of France? You, my Lord, will hardly “ tice and necessity, will have the public 
tell me so, who defended the peace of “ voice on its side, even more than in 
A miens, which left Belgium in t he hands “France it can have. Our naval and 
of France; nor will the Earl of Liverpool, “military men with their connexions, 
who made that treaty, and who contend- “ forming nearly as lai*ge though not so 
«d, iu its defence, that the extension of “ absolute a part of the governing class 
territory which Trance had gained had “ of society, will meet war with 
not rendered her more formidable to us. “ smiles. Our landed gentry and f*r v 
Gome back, then, to your former doc- “mers will secretly welcome it, as it brought 
trines : disclaim all connexion with a con- “ them so much p'ojit before. Our ship? 
tinent where w r e never can have power “ ping and commercial interests it will, as 
without the ruin of this island ; and then “ hitherto, favour, while our navy secures 
we shall have peace ; the fund-holders “ us the sovereignty of the seas . Our 
will be paid ; our fleet w ill still be our “ artizans and labourers bad their wages 
bulwark : we shall prosper and shall be “ raised during the late contest Even 
as great as France. “ our manufactures will prosper, with 

But, if war is again to be our lot ; if we “ the Continent of Europe and America 
are to send out armies to fight amidst the “ open . — ANNUITANTS will, indeed* 
fortresses of Belgium ; if millions are to “ suffer by the progress of taxation: but 
be expended in the kingdoms of the Ne- “ that is the consequence of their taking 
therlands and of Hanover : if a war with- “ themselves out of the circle of activity, 
out prospect of termination; and almost “ of productive wealth, and of national 
without a clearly Refined object is to be “ prosperity . In the revolutions of pro* 
our lot, whepce are the means to come l “ perty tbeORONES OF THE STA'BE 
SVhat new sufferings are in store for us “ WILL NATURALLY JAJLJL TO 
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«« THE BOTTOM. The nation has 
•« prospered under a war, and may do so 
“ again, notwithstanding the predictions 
“ of croakers a thousand times falsified. 

*' Internally Britain has enjoyed perfect 
M tranquillity, improvements and riches 
** encrcasing in every part. If war then 
** be forced upon us, let us weigh the ad* 
vantages as well as the disadvantages 
•• with which we shall enter upon the 
<€ contest. The only ground of uneasi- 
“ ness will be in our FINANCES ; but 
“ these with a prudent and skilful raa- 
“ nagement may he made, w'ith their 
•• usual ELASTICITY, to adapt them- 
** selves to the occasions , as they arise/' 

Such, my lord, is the language of the 
great partizans of war. You see, they 
are already paving the way for a seizure 
of the funded property bv stigmatizing 
the owners as DRONES OF THE 
STATE, whose fall to the bottom they 
Mecm to contemplate without the smallest 
degree of pain or inquietude. In short, 
raj her than not gratify their vindictive 
feelings against the ruler and the people 
of France, they seem perfectly ready to 
involve England in all the miseries of 
Revolution ; for, I am sure your lord- 
ship wants nothing from me to convince 
you, that the measures here plainly hint- 
ed at would plunge the country into 
general confusion and blood-shed. 

Whether the “ public voice 'will be 
for war we shall, probably, goon see, 
but, who would have expected to hear 
those, who are accusing Napoleon of a 
design to go to war to gratify his army, 
urging you to go to war, because war 
will pledge our naval and military men! 
and because (as it is falsely asserted) 
war will gratify the cupidity of land- 
holders, farmers, shipowners, merchants, 
and manufacturers \ Was there ever be- 
fore urged such reasons in justification 
of war! 

’ But, my lord, long as this address to 
you already is, there is one view of this 
impending danger, to which I must yet 
Leg leate to call your serious attention. 

It is said, that * 4 war will, as hitherto 
* favour our shipping and commercial 
u interests, while our navy secures us 
48 the sovereignty of the seas. " And, 
afterwards, it is said, that our u Manu- 
“ facturm will prosper with the conti- 
“ nent of Europe and America open. " 

Does not the very name of Amci ica, 
Coupled with that of t car in Europe, give 
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rise to a thousand thoughts in the mind 
of your Lordship ? Do you not see the 
rising navy in the mouths of the Sus- 
queanah and thelludson? — la short, what 
Englishman can look that way without 
alarm? It is well known, that our com- 
merce and shipping, during the last war, 
were supported by the restrictions, which 
our navy enabled us to impose on the 
commerce and navigation of neutrals , 
and especially on those of America. It is 
well known, that, had we not claimed 
the sea as our own, and exercised our 
power there accordingly, our commerce 
and navigation must have dwindled into 
a very small compass, ami that iho&e of 
America would have been swelled to au 
enormous size, while France, open to 
the shipping and commerce of America, 
would have experienced little injury from 
the power of our navy. 

Well, then, is it to be believed, when 
we look at the progress and conclusion 
of the American war, that we shall again 
attempt those restrictions on her com- 
merce and navigation? This is not to 
be believed ; and, if wc were to attempt 
them, is it to be believed, that we should 
not instantly find America a party in the 
war against us 1 The late event in 
France, will excite, in America, joy un- 
bounded, and especially amongst those 
against w hom the malicious shafts of the 
editors of our newspapers were levelled. 
When they hear these men describe Na- 
poleon as a “ iraitcr and a rtbe /," they 
will recollect, that the very same men 
described the President, their constitu- 
tional Chief Magistrate, as “ a traitor and 
“ a rebel,” and that they called upon his 
fellow' citizens, who had freely chosen 
him, to depose him and kill him. The 
Americans, my Lord, are not to he made 
believe, that Napoleon has forced himself 
upon the French nation ; they are not 
to be made believe, that he has none 
but the army on his side ; they are not 
to be made believe, that he is merely 
the head of “ a band of Jdnisarics they 
are not to be made believe, that, with a 
mere handful of soldiers, be could .h* v « 
marched fr*m Canties to Paris, unless he 
had been the man of the people ; they are 
sot to be made believe, that the Bour* 
bons would have tied from a throne and 
from the sovereignty over 30 millions of 
people, unless they had been convinced, 
that that people were on the side of Na- 
poleon; they are not to be’ made 
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believe all, or any, of these tilings ; but 
thevwill see, in this event, a proof of flu 
fa et, of which fact some of them befo-t. 
double L that Napoleon reigns in virtm 
of the i<>ve and the choice of the French 
nation. 

The American Government will, fora 
while, afloat, he disposed to remain at 
peace with us; but we may be well as- 
sured, that it will never again submi' 
to anv restrictions on its commerce and 
navigation, not warranted bv the well- 
known and universally acknowledged law 
of nations ; and, it would not be at all 
surprising, if it should lean very strongly 
towards France, if we were to make war 
upon the latter for the purpose of dic- 
tating a Government to her in direct op- 
position to her will, now so clearly de- 
clared. 

Here, therefore, is a difficulty, which 
we had not to contend with in the last 
war. These prizes , which this writer 
holds out as a bait to our naval officers 
and their connexions, would not be so 
numerous. Indeed they would be very 
Few in number. 'Flic commerce of France 
would, to a great extent, be carried on 
in American ships, America would be 
the carrier for both nations. The increase 
of her navigation would signify nothing 
at all to France; indeed, Frame would 
rejoice at it, because it would be tre- 
mendously dangerous to ns. 

Let no flatterer persuade your Lord- 
ship, that the Americans are to be either 
wheedled or corrupted. They \ovc peace ; 
but thev are a wise people, and they 
will well know, that they must provide 
for war. The last year has taught them, 
that they, must depend solely on their 
arms. They will remember the flames at 
"Treuchtown, Stonington and Washing- 
ton. They will remember their sufferings 
from the hands of our Indian allies. 
They will remember our considering their 
naturalized citizens as traitors . But, 

above all things, they will remember this : 
that, the moment Napoleon was down, 
and Ve had no enemy to contend with 
in Europe, our newspapers inculcated the 
necessity of subduing America ; of 
punishing ber ; of destroying her form 
of Government ; of dividing her States; 
of getting rid of this example of the suc- 
cess of Democratic rebellion . They will 
remember, too, that our presses called 
their President a traitor and a rebel ; 
that they vowed never to have peace with 
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’iim ; that they called upon the people 
o kill him. They will remember, that 
v eu the Prime Minister, in his place, 
•ated, that, from the kind treatment of 
ur prisoner* of war in America, it ap- 
peared that a part, at least, of the peo- 
ple of that country wished to put them- 
wives under his Majesty's protection . 
They will be well convinced, that from 
utter ruin and subjugation they have 
been preserved by the wisdom of their 
Government, the patriotism of them- 
selves, and the skill and bravery of their 
navv and army ; and not by any for- 
bearance on our part. In short, when 
we look back to what has passed during 
the Iasi year, can we, if wc go to war 
with Napoleon, suppose it wonderful 
if the Americans prepare themselves im- 
mediately for taking any advantage of 
any circumstances, which that war might 
offer, to deal us such a blow as would, 
far ever after, put it out of our power to 
bring their independence into danger? 

The return of Napoleon will necessa- 
rily produce great satisfaction in Ame- 
rica ; because, the Bourbons were essen- 
tially her enemies. Talleyrand had lent 
his aid 1o the annihilation of the last of 
Republics in Europe. All Europe seemed 
to be hound down for ever , or at least, 
for ages , within the lines and limits of 
the monnrehs at Vienna. They and 
their ministers, without reference to the 
wishes of any body of people, inhabiting 
any of the transferred countries, had dis- 
posed of the whole at their will. Ail 
the ligatures were prepared and put in 
their places, the tying of the last knot 
being all that was wanted. Your Lord- 
ship says, that this wa.« done with the 
sole view of insuring long tranquillity and 
happiness to Europe. 1 dare say it was ; 
hut different men view the same transac- 
tions in a different light. America would 
see this grand work with great pain ; 
aud, of course she would rejoice at that 
event which, in a moment, has snapped 
ail the ligatures and blown them to the 
winds. Our great naval power, and es- 
pecially the disposition which we have 
evinced to use that power, w hen occasion 
offered, against the commerce, the ship- 
ping, and even the soil of America, will* 
naturally induce her to wish to see us en- 
feebled. . It . will be impossible for . an 
American to look back to the .flames of 
Washington and the plunder of Alexan- 
dria, without wishing earnestly to see owr 
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power reduced. And, in this temper o r | 
mind, is it not to be feared, is it not 1 
be expected, that, if we arc at war win 
Napoiec n only a few years, some occr. 
fion wiil be seized on by America to a 
sist in reducing us to a state which wi:. 
relieve her from all future apprehension 
of hostility trout us 1 Napoleon, who ha 
now seen of what stuff America is made, 
of what importance she is, and of w hat 
greater importance site will be, and 
must be, in the world, will take specie 1 
care to cherish her friendship, to gratify 
her merchants and traders, to treat he. 
Government with respect. Art) eric 4 ; 

and France have no objects of rival - 
ship. Neither is afraid of the other 
The products of one are wanted by the 
other. T he growth of the power of each 
tends to the good of both. Both, lion, 
unhappy circumstances and events, are 
the bitter enemies of England ; and, if 
we go to war with France, at this time, 
and without sOeh grounds as shall justify 
war in the eyes of ail 1 lie world, have we 
not reason to fear, that we shall have 
America also P r an enemy. 

Mv Lord, in conclusion, let me beg of 
\ou to observe w hat mighty mischief has 
Wen done by the vile men, who conduct 
the principal of our London newspaper-. 
In America, where our language is the 
language of the country, till our thieat* 
have been repeated through a thousand 
channels. There is uot a single man, or 
boy of ten years of aire, in all that vast 
couutry, who has not read the outrageous 
abuse and the insolent and bloody de- 
nunciations of the Times newspaper 
against the President, the Congress, the 
People of America. Not a soul of them 
has failed to se£ their country marked out 
for plunder and subjugation; tlK-m>elve.' 

1 » r < liastiseinent, nr, iu the words of wise 
Curtis, for 44 a confoundt d good Jlv g- 
“ their President as a man to be 

“ dtpastilf being 44 a trailer *ui\ a rebel. 9 * 
Thus have been implanted in the mind. 
<>f a people i rot given to passion, the 
feelings of hatred and revenge ; ft clings 
which ^cannot be eradicated for main 
years ; feelings which must exist dur 
jug the present gencalo.i ; firebug* which 
have a; ready pionuted, and which must 
continue to produce, incaiculabe m - 
chief to our c< untr». At the prt on 
Womcttl, the#e same vile men, aie pro- 
cterling in j r cisely the same course. 
Tb^y. denominate Napoleon “ a traitor 


“and a rebel:* they call him, just as they 
ailed Mr. Madison, imposter, liar , 
eilfain , slave , Jefcn , coward , and insist 
hat he ought to be considered as out 
f the pale of all legal protection. 

’ hey call upon all the world to come 
nd scourge the French nation whom 
hey call thieves , slaves, blood-hounds , 
•nurdetits, kill-kings, and every [thing" 
else that is abominable. It is impos- 
sible that this language of our press 
dtc.uld not produce a great and last- 
ing mischief. Indeed, there is good 
reason to beliece, rliat t!u**e writers 
ini vc, iu no small degree, contributed 
towards the facilitating of Napoleon's 
return. They have been continually 
holding up our army as the conquerors 
of France ; they have incessantly la- 
homed to vilify all those who shone in 
the French army; they have been mar- 
king men out for vengeance as Jacobins , 
He guides, £;c. they have been recom- 
mending and applauding every measure, 
tending to le exalt the emigrants and to 
shake the property of the new pioprie- 
tors. It was they who lirst urged the 
resit rat ion to the noblesse of the nalioual 
domains which remained unsold, a mea- 
sure which could not be regarded as 
any thing less than a preliminary step 
to the ousting of the whole of the new 
proprietors; a mi a sure against which [ 
repeat i dhj atutioned the King ; a mea- 
sure, which, perhaps, mure than any 
other, has contributed to his overthrow. 
Then, my Lord, the falsehoods of these 
men. Their wilful falsehoods. Their 
impudent fabrications. Their disgrace to 
the press, to literature, to the country, 
is now manifest to alt men. It is to the 
readers, the silly or malicious pupils, of 
these wicked men that theFreneh peo- 
ple have offered ridicule, scorn and in- 
sult in this hour of the people 4 * triumph. 
One of these pupils, in the Couuitu 
of Tuesday last writes fiom Brighton 
thus: 44 The only persons in France 

44 who appear in trouble about this 
‘ event arc the poor l ngihh. Tl»c roads 
4 ‘ are covered with them- their de>{ e- 
4 rate haste— their melancholy fares — 
“ and their bad F tench — all serve to 
‘ excite the risibility of the people of 
4 France as they post through their 
4 country.* I evil assure you that they 
“ are not sparing of their insolent and 
ridicule, nor do they forget 1o charge 
“• ycu for what you take. I slopped at 
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“ a small inn for a few minutes, about 
** 25 miles from Dieppe ; at tliedoor there 
“ were crowds of persons amusing 
“ themselves with remarks upon the 
** English passengers. The news just 
•* then arrived of Bonaparte's approach 
" to Paris, and probable entry in a few 
** hours — all was vehemence and confu- 
" sion, and unbounded joy expressed. 
" “ Notre Empercttr” “ Napoleon ” 
u Napoleon le Grand ” appeared to elec- 

trify and Jill their hearts with joy” 
— Here, then, my Lord, in spite of all 
their fabrications, peeps out the fact, 
that THE PEOPLE of France as well as 
the army are filled \vithjVy at Napoleon’s 
return. And why should the poor 
“ English be in trouble and have mclan- 
“ ekefy faces" at this event] Strange in- 
deed, that they should sorrow for them- 
selves 1 It i.j their annoyance; it is their 
insolence, which has thus been repaid 
with ridicule and scorn. They had the 
audacity, to look upon France as a sort 
of colony of England ; and in their sorrow, 
their melancholy faces, at Napoleon's re- 
turn, the people of France saw no feeble 
proof, that that return was for the good 
and for the honour of France. 

Thus, my Lord, have I given you my 
reasons for objecting to a war with 
France, either for the purpose of restor- 
ing the Bourbons, or for that of securing 
Belgium to the new King of the Nether- 
lands. I do not, I must confess, enter- 
tain very sanguine hopes, that this my 
advice will be atteuded with better suc- 
cess than that which 1 offered as to the 
commencement and prolongation of the 
unfortunate and disgraceful war against 
the American States ; and, if, in spite of 
what I deem the plain dictates of sense 
and reason and love of country, this 
new war is to be waged, I have only to 
add my sincere wishes, that my predic- 
tions may not, in this case, as in the for- 
mer, be so completely fulfilled. 

I am, &c. Wm.COBBEIT. 

Botlty , 30th Mat ch , 1815. 

War with France. 

Mr. Cobbett.— The praiseworthy, 
the patriotic and honourable exertions 
which you are now making, to avert the 
calamities consequent on a renewal of 
the war with France, call for the sup- 
port of every real friend to bis coqntry. 
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Feeble as my pen is, when compared 
with your herculean labours, and the 
powerful energies of your mind, I feel it 
to be my duty to raise my voice, at this 
awful moment, against the prosecution q€' 
measures which have already proved so 
fatal to our national prosperity, that, 
in place of Great Britaiu now occupying 
the proud eminence, from which she 
commanded the homage of nations, she 
appears, alas! to be fast verging to a &ate 
of irretrievable ruin, and to have become 
an object of contempt amongst those 
who formerly euvied her greatness. 
What a terrible, what a useful lesson has 
the American war taught our rulers, if 
they are at all capable of being taught 
by misfortunes! — Only ft few short 
months before, they formed the resoluti- 
on of overthrowing democracy, of ex- 
tinguishing republicanism or the other 
side the Atlautic, we had acquired the 
renown of having defeated, in nume- 
rous battled, the soldiers of a nation 
that had, for twenty years, overawed the 
Continent of Europe, and that had dic- 
tated terms, in their very capitals, to all 
its sovereigns, who considered them- 
selves happy in being permitted to hold 
theif crowns by the suffrance of the 
victors. Not only so, but to our power- 
ful exertious, it was owing that the great- 
est captain of the age, the man who 
cofild boast that victory had never de- 
serted his standard, was so completely 
subdued as to seek for safety in retire- 
ment, leaving the field of battle, the 
scene of all his glory, aqd that of the 
people who had so long exulted in his 
and their triumphs, in our full and un- 
disputed possession ! What an elevated 
rank to hold iu the scale o.f nations l 
W'hat an enviable situation ! Had the helm 
of the State been guided by pru- 
dence ; had moderation influenced 
our national councils, we never could 
have been driven from this lofty 
pinnacle. Ages might I»ve passed 
away, but Great Britain would have 
remained the admir<U|Kfo and the envy 
of the world. Pride, hatred and ambi- 
tion has subverted the stately fabric. 
Nothing would satisfy us but the over- 
throw of Auicricau independence. Ii^ 
place of attributing our successes hfcre 
to a fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances, we fancied ourselves invincible. 
We entered the contest vaunting of our 
omnipotence. We despised the enemy 
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had to encounter. Already we had 
made preparations for putting the seat 
upon the final subjugation of the Ameri- 
rican continent. Every friend of liberty 
stood aghast at the daring attempt. 
Every lover of his native land sighed, 
and bis spirits sunk within him, when 
be contemplated the probability of 
its success. But, the charm of our 
invincibility has been broken; the 
talisman of our omnipotence, has bet*; 1 
dis ipated ; and Britain, proud Britain, 
has fallen from the summit of her great 
ness! A hand of freemtn , whose Govern- 
ment she threatened to overthrow, to 
whom she arrogated the privilege of dic- 
tating the law, rushed forward in defence 
of their rights. The couutiy which had 
been invaded, became the grave of the 
invaders. Even the ocean, on which she 
had so long ridden triumphant, was des- 
tined to witness her defeat and her dis- 
grace. A reverse so unexpected, a 
pKjange so sudden and extraordinary, na- 
lurallv produced a correspondent feeling. 
The nations of Europe, who were for- 
merly awed by the splendour of our v ic- 
tories, now begun to question our pre- 
tensions. 'They no longer regarded us as 
invincible; they were indignant that the} 
should havp so long yielded us the rank 
which we possessed. This indignation, 
at what they considered their own weak 
»C9S and tolly, gave birth to feelings of 
haired and contempt. The eagerness 
with which we sought an opportunity to 
enter into negotiations with America, 
was no way calculated to counteract 
this impression; and it only remained 
to complete the degradation, by finally 
making concessions to the Ibc we despi- 
sed, which no other could expect or ex- 
act hut one that had frustrated our de- 
signs, and driven us from the field. — At 
this critical moment, when our fame for 
deeds of arms Ira s so family declined, the 
adver-.urv, whom wy hud overthrown, and 
on whose 're-appcttrancc* we never calcu- 
lated, stands again ipto viyw. — Me comes 
arrayed with ten more terrors than at 
any former period. If ever it was a 
matter of doubt that Napoleon possessed 
the hearts of the people of France, the 
reception w Inch they have now given him 
must effectually remove it. A heady he 
fe said to have an army at his command 
of 50‘\000 veterans ; and such is the at- 
tachment and uevption to bis person 
which pervade* all Fpmce r that jic might 
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double that number in the course of one 
short month, if so tremendous a force 
was necessary to give stability to his 
ttirone, or even to extend his conquests. 
—It is impossible at present to divine his 
intent ions. Circumstances may justify 
the opinion, that he will insist upon 
making the Rhine the boundary of 
France. If he should, it would be a 
wise policy in the allied powers not to 
oppose this. They have accused "Napo- 
leon of being unbounded in his ambition. 
Would it not be worth the trial, to give 
him those limits which nature has so 
clearly pointed out as belonging to the 
French Empire ? Should he pass these, 
without cause of provocation, he might 
then be opposed as the common enemy 
of mankind. To war against him, in bis 
present favourable situation in order to 
prevent his obtaining that object, would 
be folly ; but to draw the sword for the 
purpose of reinstating the Bourbons, 
would be the extreme of madness. — In 
the former case the chances are two to 
one against his opponents : In the latter 
they are ten to one. If we calculate on 
the victories of Marquis Wellington, they 
will be met by our defeats at Fort Erie 
and New Orleans. If iy« speak of the 
entry of the Allies into Paris, we shall 
be told that treason no longer expt .9 
in the French army ; that Napoleon 
never was defeated when the soldiers 
lie led to battle were true to their 
colours. Our naval and military glory 
having been so greatly tarn shed by the 
contest with America, and the fortunes 
of Napoleon having so greatly improved, 
it is lamentable to observe with what 
eagerne:-s our ministerial newspapers arc- 
endeavouring to involve this couni ry iu a 
new war with France. Have these tools 
of corruption forgotten the arguments 
which they made use of, in the end 4 >f 
the year 1813, to dissuade the allies froia 
giving peace ta Europe? Are they not 
aware that the conclusions they then drew* 
as to the favourable effect this would 
hare upon France, now operate with 
double force against our taking up arms 
against her? The language of the Conner 
at that time was particularly striking and 
remarkable. In that journal .of 25th 
December, it was said, “ By peace, 
“ France will gain every thing. She 
“ will regain at least 300, upo ot her bes^ 
“ troops f one* half of her best officers, 
“ and stamen sufficient to mau 50 sail of 
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“ the line. — In six months after a peace, 
“ France may have -jiffy tail of the fine , 
“ .well manned, and an army of half a 
“ million of men , commanded by a great 
“ military geniils. One victory may 
“ again give him possession of Vienna.” 
— The event here anticipated has actu- 
ally happened. Napoleon has regained, 
by the peace, all his best troops; fhe 
greatest part of his best officers, and all 
bis seamen. He possesses more than fifty 
sail of the. line, and he has at his com- 
mand half. a million of armed men. If 
then the allied powers should provoke 
him to hostilities, let them beware that 
4i one victory docs not again give him 
“ possession of Vienna .” 

1 Ii. 


Tin: F A KM KRS. 

Me. Go is n ktt. — A letter, under the 
signature of Aristides, has, it seems, 
given offence to sundry of your Corres- 
pondents, who seem impressed with 
the idea of Iris being hostile to farmers in 
general, whereas the contrary is the case; 
for while deprecating the now pending 
Corn Bill, as an arbitrary, partial, a ijd 
unjust measure, no mart entertains more 
affection, respect, and, I may say, venera- 
tion for the plain, rough, honest true old 
English Farmer, than Aristide s ; neither 
does any one more ardently wish, or 
would more earnestly endeavour, (over- 
whelmed as the nation is with Lords, 
Baronets, Knights, and Nabobs,) the 
renovation and multiplication -of the an- 
cient British Yeomanry. — But monopoli- 
zers of land, speculators and vile imita- 
tors of the luxuries of a court, cannot 
meet the approbation of a well wisher to 
his country ; the more especially when, 
to enable themselves to continue such, 
th^wish to put every m^uth* in that 
Country under tribute. Honest indigna- 
tion in the cause of the poor, m?y then 
be allowed to burst forth. 

Aristides agrees with the bulk, and 
better part of the nation, that Corruption 
and Taxation have gone hand in hand 
for a number of years; butf therefore 
good people of Lnglaud d:6 you now 
cry out against them 1 — You were in 
u»ie to discourage, by all the means in 
your power, those w ho sought to rid you 
of the oppression; nay Jou lent your 
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willing aid to corruption to keep herein 
her seat; and now, forsooth, you pout 1 
and whifie like way-ward Children. — 

— A person of no small abilities, yet 
espousing the cause of the Corn Bill, ‘ 
uses the following most excellent remark, 
which, as it suits the cause of the people* 
much better than the one in the service 
of which it is enlisted, you will permit 
me here to quote.— ^The * writer says 1 
and says justly, that, “ Equal pro- ' 
“ tection is the right of all under a : 
“ free government. All niustparticipate^ 1 
“ in the benefits of society, otherwise * 
“ the bond of association loses its legiti- 
€t mate force, as in Asia, where a tyrannic 
“ partiality makes favoured Casts, and * 
“ treats others as if they were hot 
“ of the human species; or, to use the ’ 
“ words of the poet, * Nature’s bas- 
e< ' tards not her sons/ Such favour { 
“ and affection may do in Asiatic go- * 
“ vernments, but not in 'England ■ 

| (f this argument be just, let the minis- ’ 
terts explain upon what fmhefation they 
proceed with regard ^to the Corn Bill; ' 
for certainly the land-holders and farmers 
form jbut a ctuufiaroiUrety* smaft part of^ 
tfie community. — The manufacturers 
exceed them greatly in number. Be- 
sides these, Iherc is a multitude who 
belong to neither of thfe abovg. classes — : 
Yet ail are to be Oppressed, that the 
farmer may be enabled to^pay st fack^ 
rent to the land-holder, and therefore 
the land-holder seated in power* most 1 
unfeelingly lays it on. l? Having, in the ' 
above quotation, mentioned Asia, give ' 
me leave, Mr Cobbelt, to ask some little 
information as to a transaction men- 
tioned to have happened there some * 
years ago. I mean a monopoly of rice, : 
said to have caused the death of several * 
millions of persons, w ho may he prestt-/ 
med to have been neither krnd-honlers 1 
nor farmers, but of nearly a similar de- : 
scriptiou w ith our manufacturers and la- ' 
bouring poor. s Perhaps the corn hill 
may be meant as an experiment (upon 
a smaller scale) to take place here, ac- 
cording to an idea hekl by an author of 
the fashionable world, tliat there may 
at times be political wisdom in diminish- 
ing the population; and for that perhaps, 
could be found no better expedient than 
the Corn Bill. Auisfmks. 
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military glory, would under siich circum- 
stances, naturally bo ready to burst forth 
against your authority upon the first 
fair occasion. 

Yet. if you had returned unaccom- 
panied by the ancient Noblesse, and the 
Clergy, things might possibly have settled 
down into something like content. But, 
loaded with a numerous class of persons, 
all on the tiptoe of expectation ; all expect- 
ing employments and honours; all eager to 
be restored, as well as yourself, to power 
and to wealth ; and, all having, which 
you bad not, to , contend with rivals for 
that power and that wealth, and with 
rivals, too, whom they found in posses- 
sion; loaded with this almost numberless 
class, who, to say the truth, had claims 
as fair as your own to a restoration, it 
required wisdom and energy that do not 
fall to the lot of mankind to prevent 
those heart-burnings which arose from 
this cause, and the effects of which we 
now so clearly trace, not in speculation, 
but in decisive facts. A man bereft of 
power or profit, always becomes a bitter 
enemy of him who has displaced him. 
But if such -changes become pretty gene- 
ral throughout a whole country : if a sort 
of proscription be set on foot ; and espe- 
cially if the grounds of tiiat proscription 
be such as almost every man in the com- 
munity will naturally see leveljn some de- 
gree, against him. and even against his 
children ; it is manifest that a convulsion 
can be prevented by the bayonet alone. 
And, if the danger; if the suffering, ex- 
tend itself to the military as well as to 
all other persons in power, who can ex- 
pect that any thing short of a great, an 
overwhelming, foreign force, constantly 
present in the country, will lie able to 
support the ruler on bis throne ? 

While these changes were at work, 
producing hostility in every part of the 
country, the priesthood seem not to have 
been idle. 1 am not blaming them for 
4heir endeavours to briug back the peo- 
ple to their former sentiments. They 
might deem it their duty. But, as was 
to be expected, they proceeded with very 
little caution. The people, who had , 
in general, long sat aside the old way 
of thinking along with the, ty tbes and the 
^convents, saw with great Jealousy and 
alwm the crucifixes re-lioisted at every 
cornej; in the towns, and on the sides of 
the highways; and, gs if you scorned to 
appr9fi^iMlBB£f V" re-established 



the ancient rules wifh regard to the 
Sunday ; rules never, perhaps, very 
wise, and now hostile to the habits of the 
whole of the generation whom they were 
to affect. This measure of itself was 
sufficient to produce a shock. It would 
naturally create a belief, that all was to* 
be attempted to be restored, as for as 
religion was concerned. Nine tenths of 
the active men in France are, perhaps, 
no more Catholics than 1 am, having, 

W'ith their mothers 9 milk, imbibed a dis- 
like, and even a hatred, of that Church 
and its clergy. The effect of such mea- 
sures must be to fill them with discon- 
tent, alarm, and resentmentment ; for 
every tnan living soon hates whatever* 
makes him uneasy. If measures of this 
kind, which I can allow to have been 
adopted by you from motives of real 
piety, were calculated to revive all the* 
apprehensions of religious persecution,: 
the re-burial of the late king and queen's 
remains marked out not a Yew of the 
greatest men in the counts^ for regicides 
The funeral service upon that occasion; 
the annual humiliation appointed; the 
language of the noblesse, the clergy, the 
Royalist pamphleteers, .Ihe official jflUtr w 
ual, clearly showed, that- there was, inf. 
the end, to be neither oblivion nor for- 
giveness for what was called the “ mar- ^ 
dcr ” of the late king and qu cm* And, 
thus another list of proscription was pro- 
mulgated, written in characters of blood* 
But, if it had been possible for yon 
to remain upon the throne amidst the . 
hostility excited against you by all these 
causes, yonr power must have been de- 
stroyed, and yourself detlwoncd, by the 
attacks upon property, which were made 
in so open u manner. The uOtiou which 
the presses in this country are so very 
anxious to inculatc is, that yonr over* 
throw is to be attributed solely to the 
army , who, we are told, governs the nief- 
plt of France, $n& forced upon toepi 
whatever laws and government it pleases. 

We are told, in one column of these 
paiiers, that Napoleon is unable to collect 
a largeurmy: that he has been compelled 
to lower his tone because he wants an ar- 
my ; that he has expressed his willingness 
to abide by theTreaty of Paris because he 
wants an array; that lie has abolished 
the Slave Trade, which you would not 
abolish, because he wants an arimy ; that 
he pays his court to the people and pr<*- 
j mises them liberty of the pres* and ire* 
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representative government because he 
ivants an army : and, strange to say, in 
the opposite column, we are very gravely 
^tssured^a sa matter of fact taken for grant- 
ed, that it is the army and the army alone, 
who has brought him back toFrance, and 
put him upon your throne, against the 
will of thirty millions of people ! It 
really seems, that delusion is never to 
cease. It realty seems, that, upon that 
.subject, men are to continue in .wilful 
blindness unto the end, unless their eyes 
be tora open by some dreadful convulsi- 
on or calamity. 

Before your restoration, it was general- 
ly believed in England, that Napoleon's 
.government was so oppressive, and that 
the people of France were so miserable 
under Jt,tlprt they only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to .£ut off his yoke and to hoist 
theWJWfcspuig, 'We have been assured 
aadtltflfbave very generally belie ved,.that 
you* reign was a paternal reign ; that it 
was m continued series of benefits to the 
•people of France; that you had restored 
then to morality, religion, liberty, peace, 
;pnd happiness that, in short, your go- 
vernment produced effects precisely the 
*f the effects produced by hu 
government. Yet, at tlie end of eleven 
•months, be comes hack with only six 
hundred men, and, instead of finding a 
people armed to arrest his progress, he 
aides on, almost without a guard, to the 
gates of Pans, over a tract of 500 miles, 
through many populous and ' fortified 
towns, without seeing a single arm raised 
against him, and, indeea, amidst the 
shouts of a people, who hail him as a 
Deliverer. While, on the other hand, 
you, who are in possession of all the pow- 
ers and treasures of that great country; 
are supported by the two Chambers of 
the Legislature: are surrounded by hun- 
dreds of thousands of armed men, leave 
vour palace and quit the sod of France, 
^without being able to discover a single 
individual to draw a sword or to speak 
a word in your defence. Nay, the very 
goard of hired foreigners : even the Swiss 
soldiers , against surrounding your person 
with whom the fate of your unfortunate 
brother was not a sufficient warning; 
even these wretched men, who let them- 
selves out to fight for hire, are quietly 
disbanded and banished out of the reach 
of popular resentment, by a decree of 
Napoleon published at Lyons, Can it be 
believed by any body on earth, except 


the*creduJous part of tie English natioq, 
that such a revolution could have taken 
place without the consent and approba- 
tion, nay, against the will of thirty milli- 
ons of people full of spirit and -military 
notions ? 

It is notorious, that the eleven months 
of your reign was employed by the wri- 
ters and haranguers of FraucC to extol 
your government, and to traduce the 
government and character of Napoleon, 
It is notorious, that,. while the press was 
free for men iike Chateaubriand and 
Cretclle , whose employment was tb black- 
en Napoleon and to applaud you, it was 
closed against those who dared to thiiik 
of taking the other side. It is noto-' 
rious that you established a Censorship 
after having pledged yourself to main- 
tain the Liberty of the Press. It is no- 
torious that many persons wen! already 
in prison for long terms for what were 
deemed libels . Yet, with this most pow- 
erful instrument in your hand:}, you 
were wholly uuable, with the treasures 
of the country at your command, to gain 
over to you any* part of the people in 
number sufficient to make ^lieir voice 
heard. Is it possible, then, for us to be 
made believe, that the people of 
| France did not, from the bottom of thei* 
hearts prefer tli* government of Napole- 
on to that of the Bourbons ] They talk 
to us of the army , of conspiratie$,of frater- 
nities, & I know not what: but, how could 
any, or all of these prevdnttbe people 
France from falling upon Napoleon on 
his way to Paris, or at dictates of Paris 1 

The truth is, that there heeded neither 
armies nor conspirators not fraternities to 
overset your throne, the existence of 
which was opposed to the feelings, the 
habits, and to the ‘ immediate interest of 
the present inhabitants of France, who, 
besides the grounds of discontent, resent 
ment, and alarm before stated, proceeded; 
in this instance, upon the further and. 
still stronger ground, that their property , 
their real property ; that nearly the whole 
of the real property in France; that the 
preservation oj ali this , and of every part 
of it, teas incompatible with the reign of 
the House of Bourbon , however great the 
wisdom and the virtues of the Princes of 
| that House may be . I myself am of 
the same opinion. I was of that opinio* 
when I wrote the answer to your 
Proclamation of January 1814. It 
was hot in reason, it was not in nature* 
© » 
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that the Bourbons should be welcmne 
guests in France, because their presence 
there menaced the whole nation with ruin. 

The people of England, many of whom 
are now for rushing headlong into a war 
for Ihe purpose of again restoring you by 
force of arms, know though they appear 
determined not to know, any thing of this, 
the greatest of all the obstacles to the 
success of suoli a project. Nor is this so 
very wonderful, when there have been 
found the means of persuading you, that 
it was practihle. The truth is, that, 
where powerful interests are opposed to ] 
reason, though the latter be clear as tbe ! 
noon day Sun, the former generally pre- 
vail in ileciding men’s opinions. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising, that the 
Noblesse of France should still have bc- 
leived, that the people of that great coun- 
try were to be brought, if not to submit 
to their tormer vassalage, at least, to yield 
up their estates. They will, 1 dare say, 
like the Stuakts, li\e along, generation 
after generation, in the indulgence of this 
ridiculous belief; but, 1 am persuaded, 
that it will soon be discovered by the 
people of England, and especially by the 
great holders of our Funded Debt, that 
their fortunes ought not to he expended 
in so foolish and so wicked an adventure. 

When tilt powerful class, to whom 1 
have last ni*re particularly alluded, shall 
have brought to their aid in this discussion, 
not philanljirophy , not humanity , for, 
though natives of their bosoms, they are 
discarded in a question of war or peace 
with France ; hut, w hen they shall have 
brought to their aid that common sense f 
unclouded by passion, which is their guide 
in their private concerns, they w ill perceive 
that another wat for the purpose of 
placing the Bourbons upon the throne of 
France is an undertaking, w hich, as long 
as the possesion of property is desirable 
amongst men, can never succeed. 

We have been so long accustomed to 
talk about Napoleon only as the obstacle 
to tbe restoration of your family ; we have 
spent so many years in invective against 
him and his revolutionary predecessors in 
power, that, at last, we seem to have 
wholly overlooked what has been going 
on in the inferior of France. W o seem 
to have forgoten, and we may be well ex- 
cused for it seeing that you and your ad- 
visers appear to have forgotten it also; 
we seem to have forgotten, that the whole 
of the* houses aud lands of Fruuce, were. 


previous to flic revolution, the property 
of the Crown, tbe Noblesse, and the 
Church, the exceptions being so insignifi- 
cant as to be almost unworthy of notice. 

We seem to have forgotten, that all tb? „ 
property cf the crown: all the property 
of the Church, even to the very Churcbc* 
and Church Yards in many cases; and 
a great part of the property <*f the No- 
blesse, was confiscated, and was sold to 
individuals. We seem to have forgotten, 
that the houses and land of the whole 
country thus came into the hands of uew 
owners, and that the land was sold in such 
small parcels and under such circumstan- 
ces so very advantageous to the purcha- 
sers, that a great part of the labouring men 
became proprietors of laud. We seem to 
have forgotten, that the titles Ao these 
innumerable estates rest sold# upon tbe 
legality of the sales and upon jthc due 
execution of the laws passed by Hie Nati- 
onal Assemblies and by Napoleon and 
his^ Legislative Bodies. We seem to have 
forgotten, that to call the legality of these 
gets in question fa to drake the titles of 
the whole of these proprietors. 

If we bad not compleatly forgotten ail 
these things, we should not have beM 
rirprizcd, that the people we r e nlnrmW ■*- • 
at Mcii'L’ you Ms (fating your official 
acts in the NINETEENTH year of your 
n /V//, thereby clearly declaring by impli- 
cation, that all the laws passed since the 
death of your brother were in fact, null 
and void, whenever you chose to declare 
them null and void. We should not have 
been surprized at th* suspicions excited 
bv tbe conduct of the Clergy, some of 
whom talked of refusing absolution to 
persons who had purchased Church pro- 
perty. We should not have been surpri- 
zed at the general indignation arising from 
the dismissing of men from public employ- 
ments because they or their relations held 
property formerly belonging to theCrowy, 
the Church, or the Nob esse, or from tlir. 
shutting out fiom the officers of the army 
1 all those against whom existed similar ob- 
jections. We should not have been sur- 
prized at the general alarm and out-cry 
against the act for restoring , directly and 
i as matter of right, to the Noblesse, ail 
t hat part of this propeily not yet sold by 
| the nation, and which strack, at once, at 
i the root of all the lit'.es of the property 
; w hit li had bet a sold. We should not 

I not have been surprized at ii* 

\ short, w e should uot have been at all am* 
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priced at the return and at the cordial precisely the same basis as your right to 
and joyful reception of Napoleon, whose your crown. You were very careful not 
yery presence put an end to all these to acknowledge, that you owed your 
^alarms and terrors which your restoration crown te the people. Setting aside the 
and the subsequent measures of your compliment to our Prince Regent, your 
government had spread through every de- declarations bore, that you derived your 
jMrtment and parish in France. crown from your ancestors and from 

Even if one could possibly suppose, Divine Providence; and, accordingly, 
that a whole nation would be indifferent you dated the commencement of your 
to the security of their property, the reign from the day of the death of your 
idea of the return of that property to its predecessor in the line of kings. Now* 
ancient owners must have given rise to if what had passed, during the last twenty 
the horrid apprehension of a return of five years had, in no degree, impaired 
all the ancient oppressions of the Feu- your rights, it was impossible that it 
dal System, under which the people of could have impaired the rights of the 
that fine country were wretched slaves. Clergy and the Noblesse, which were 
If the estates returned, the seigneuries as ancient and as sacred- as yours, 
would have returned ; for, such things If, in spite of the fair clailo that these 
ere never done by halves. Indeed, the two orders had upon you ; if you, firmly 
power which was found sufficient to dis- seated yourself, had disregarded those 
possess people of their landed property companions of your exile, or had pleaded 
would have been more thau sufficient the public good for the abandonment of 
for every other purpose. And, when we those who had been proscribed aloug 
know, that the Feudal System sent thou- with yourself, they might, and they, 
sauds of persons annually to the Qalleys doubtless, would, have reminded you of 
for offences now unknown to France; your protest, dated from Coblentz, iu 
when we know that the petit Seigneurs 1701, in which you and the other 
were, in instances, judges as well Princes of the Blood DENIED that 
ns > accusers; thatohe litigations and vex- Louis XVI had any RIGHT to accept 
ptions amine from their multifhnous a Constitution which gave up the rights 
jurisdictions were endless; that justice of the Clergy and the Noblesse; that 
was almost openly bought and sold in gave up any of their rights, their tythes, 
their barbarous courts ; and that, in their' church-lands, or their feudal titles, 
inaoy eases, their power extended to the privileges, or powers. These two Or- 
takiag away of life itself. When we ders, therefore, might with perfect con- 
know all this, can we be surprised, that sistency, have charged you with having 
the people of France trembled at the violated your pledge to them, even as 
sound of any name connected with the things stood ; and, at any rate, they had 
recollection of the Ancient Regime ? a right to demand of you to do every 
It is not my design to insinuate, that thing in your power to smooth the way 
any blame rests on you for any of the for their restoration, your own having 
causes to which 1 ascribe your expulsion been effected. To have done less than 
1 really do not blame you for any part of you did, must have exposed you to the 
them, if there were some things- done execration of these Orders and to the 
contrary to your promise, it was evident contempt of mankind ; and yet you did 
to me, that yoo-were unable to fulfil your a great deal too much to make your reign 
promise. And, if your Government was bearable to the people of France, 
taking great strides towards the restore- Thus, Sir, in the best defence of your 
tion of the Noblesse and the Clergy in couduct, is found the proof that it wai 
the possession of their property, it is very impossible for you to reign in France, 
clear, that you bad not the power to pre- and also the proof, that your family never 
vent it; ana, indeed (promises out of the can, except for a short time, and that, 
question), that you were bound to effect too, by the aid of a foreign force, reign 
aoch restoration, or to risk, at least, your in that country. The present French 
crown in the attempt.. are not only uulike IbeFrenchof 1787, but 

The right of the Noblesse and of the they are precisely the- opposite. They 
Clergy to their estates, to their privileges are of a new character. Their manners, 
?nd to all the feudal, powers attached their habits, their .minds, all are changed v 
Utica and domains jested. upon They never reived yoq back, rnu 
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irg w put upon the throue while a foreign 
fosce was stationed in the capital ; and, 
the moomeur they had an opportunity 
they expelled youv If, however, there 
could have been any doubts* upon this 
subject before 7 , there, can* be* none now. 
fg there were any persons weak' enough 
%m believe, that it-was possiblefor you to 
return without the Noblesse 1 and the 
Clergy, that belief must now be at an 
end; and, therefore, it appears very clear 
t<* mev that' any war, which shall have 
jour restoration, or that of; any part of 
your family, in view, can produce nothing 
bat misery* at waste of money and * Waste 
ofliveav 

Tex make war upon* France' for the 
purpose of compelling her to change her 
rulers isr however^ what, t imagine, no 
ioat«on> in Europe will be wealth enough 
openly to* avow. And yet, what other 
yeah object can* war against her 
have, if she forbears from new aggressions! 
Napoleoir to* all other traits of greatness 
iu his character has now? added * that 
which- rarely falls" to* the' lot of man, 
.namely, to acknowledge * his errors. He, 
naffer feeing long^ borne on* the wings of 
military glory; after seeing 7 every conti- 
nental sovereign at his feet,, hae returned 
ter the* dictates of moderation and to the 

C ineiplt^ of freedom. The men, whom 
s-hws now 1 called* to his eouocds- tve the 
very men> or thy survivors ofv4bna»r*at 
|cu#V stho- founded the Republic; who 
built all government upon the v sovereignty 
oi th^ people; wlu> declared that* rulers 
were* made* for nation?, and not nations 
fop rulers; wb<r insisted? that alb taxes 
’weie robhericSy audes^v proceeding*, fro or 
ffie* peopled consent, and< wbo>* rejected 
with inclignatioir the doctrine, 4 that birth 
. without* merits constituted a claim* to 
superiority; except for* the- sake ofrthe 
jmWim gqod* hereditary succession* was 
thought neceasary to" the* chief of the 
states .Thine- were the- principles of the 
, -constitution whioh- your unfortunate l*ro~ 

; ^heT-aupcjdfd: And" theseare the prin- 
ciples upoi^ whicJi* N’appleotr now reigns; 
Aktnl79^hedisavows,mthcm0stexplicit 
aiB views* of foreign conquest, 
' Unless- first 4 attacked ; 1 would* hope, for 
the 4 sake" of my- country,, that a further 
crusade against JatobinUm' iV noC pow 
wbout to* begin ; and- jet, I uustjpy, 
tjtetlfearr 

If it is to- be begnn> however; the cailse 
0( the* cywidfurs & far more* hopeless 1 jhah 

i - • 


It was before. ’The principles they have 
to cob tend against are precisely the same# 

But the. people of France are now in 
actual possession oft he fair fruits of those " > 
principles* They are a changed people. 
Their slate is prosperous. Beggary, - 
poverty, servility, have been banished 
from their soil. Those who have travel- 
led through France to witness the de- 
struction and misery, occasioned by the 
revolution, have returned and told us^ 
that they could find no traces of either. 
They have found healthy, decent, happy ' 
proprietors where they formerly saw 
squalid and ragged slaves. “ From 
“ Dieppe to Montpellier " says 
Mr. Birkbeck, “ we saw no* one of 
“ those poor famished looking. creatures. 

“ who are to be seen in every parish, I 
had almost said, on every farm, in 
“ England. ” All, we are told, bears 
the marks of morality, plenty, aud hap- 
piness; and, when he asked " what had 
•* become of the old miserable peasantry ” 
he was told that they disappeared with 
the fendat rights and the ancient regime. 

This state of things, therefore, renders 
ih e example of France infinitely more 
formidable than ever to those, if there be 
any such, who are, for whatever reasons, 
afraid of the effects of that example, 
f am quite ready to acknowledge thi\; 
but, who will attempt to K justify * waV 
against Fiance;- lest the contagioo of her 
principles ; lest the contagion of her free- 
dom and her happiness should extend 
itself: beyond * her geographical limits t 
For years past we arc told*, by those who 
had contended for war- against her prin- 
ciples, that now her principles Were not * 
longer to be dreaded, seeing, that the 
result of thorn was carnage"* and misery. 
But, no sooner do events enable us toi 
see for k ourselves than' we find,' that,- 
while she* was carrying her victorious 
arms to every capital' on the 2 continent?- 
she" was^ honrisliing at home amidst' the 
the" imprCvtng arts of peace. ia* these 
facts, which will daily become* more' 

, and* njore notorious, - wider and wider 
sprcact there is,. 1 must confess, cause; 
uud very ample cause? for tyrants to hate! 
France, and" to wish to* inrge wsr against 
her to avoid a communication* with* her 
peoples But, for/ that very^ reasoir- it is 
the- duty of every friend* of freedom- to 
endeavour to prevent such' war? 

I ant? &<v W. CORBETT. 
^r^4ih f T8l4r- . * ’ 
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The Regent’s Message. 

Contrary to general expectation ; contrary 
at least to the war-breathing and sanguin- 
ary wishes of the conductors of ourCossack 
newspaper*; contranr to the views of 
the numerous herd of public contractors ; 
contrary to the anxious desires of naval 
' and military promotion hunters ; but ex- 
tremely consolatory to my mind, and, 1 
trust, to the minds of all those who sin- ; 
cerely love their country, and wish the 
happiness of the human race ; the Prince ! 
Regent's Message to Parliament is not 
a Declaration of WaT against France, 
'either for the overthrow of Napoleon, or 
restoration of the Bourbons.— The follow- 
ing is a copy George P. R . The 
«* Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
“ on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks 
04 it right to inform the House of Com- 
** mons, that the events which have re- 
04 cently occurred in France, in direct 
04 contravention of the engagements con- 
“ eluded with the Allied Powers, at Paris, 

“ in the month of April last, and which 
* 04 threaten consequences highly dange- 
“ rous to the tranquillity and independ- 
•• ence of Furope, have induced his 
44 Royal Highness to give directions for 
44 the augmentation of his Majesty’s land 
44 and sea forces. — The Prince Regent 
“ has likewise deemed it incumbent upon 
04 him, to lose no time in entering into 
44 communications with bis Majesty's Al- 
44 lie 3 , frnr the purpose of forming such 
44 a concert as may most effectually pro* 

44 vide TOR THE GENERAL AND PER. 

44 MANENT SECURITY OF EUROPE. 

44 And his Royal Highness confidently 
44 relies on the support of the House of 
04 Commons, in ail measures Which may 
44 be uecessary for the accomplishment of 
44 this important object.” — The effect 
which this moderate language has al- 
ready had, upon our infamous newspaper 
press, forms, indeed, a striking contrast 
to the outrageous abuse, with which it. 
has teemed, ever since the return of Na- 
poleon, particularly sine? the famous de- 
claration of the Allies of the 18th ult. 
which, from its extraordinary complex- 
ion, 1 was, at forst, inclined to consider 
a forgery ; but whicb, I am not sorry to 
‘fiud, was really put forth by the minis- 
ters of the crowned heads, assembled at ! 
Vienna. As the publication of this de- 
claration is likely tp produce some im- 1 
jmrtant changes at ^ome, in the event 
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of our not going to war with Franca, 
or in that country, if we should be 
so unwise as to renew the contest, 
and as it may be necessary to refer 
to it in future discussions, I have annex- 
ed a copy of it to this article. To me it 
appears to favour the doctrine of assassin 
nation ; but I may be wrong in tbis opinion* 
Ministers have disclaimed this construc- 
tion of it, and I am willing to give them 
credit for the diselaimation. In the Times 
and Courier, however, the writers of these 
detestable papers have the audacity to 
tell their readers, in direct opposition to 
the disavowal of ministers, that it was 
the intention of the Allies to give Napo- 
leon up to the dagger of the assassin.— 
Even so late as the 6th inst. the Courier 
speaks of the Declaration as a measure by 
which the sovereigns of Europe have 
14 put him (Napoleon) out of the pale of 
44 the law, and set a Cain mark upon 
44 him.” No language can be plainer 
than this. The denunciation upon Cain » 
the murderer of his brother, as recorded 
in the Bible, was, 44 a fugitive and a va- 
44 gabond shalt thou be on the earth;" 
which Cain immediately interpreted thus, 
— 44 And it shall come to pass, that every 
44 one that findetk me shall slap anr.”— 
It would seem, notwithstanding the atro- 
city which this man had been guilty o£ 
that it was not intended he should be put 
to death, without aome form of law; 
therefore a mark was put upon his fore* 
head, 44 lest any finding him should kill 
44 him.” But the Courier tell us that the 
allies have put Napoleon 44 out of the pale 
"of the law”; which can have no other 
meaning than that he should be put to 
death without trial by any one who cboosea 
to become his assassin ; and that there are 
people ready to perform this very honor** 
hie deed, is pretty evident from the man* 
ner in which the doctrine of assassination 
is discussed in, what is called, the free* 
press of this virtuous, this moxal, this 
religious country . — Amongst the innumer- 
able falsehoods that have lately been pro- 
pagated by the men of blood, to excite 
a new war against France, 1 am glad to 
find one of these pointedly contradicted 
by Ministers which encouraged the belief 
that 44 there was a secret article in th* 
44 treaty of Paris, by wl\*eh this country 
44 became boond to support Louis XYIIu 
44 in case t>f insurrection in France.* 
This has been formally and officially con* 
Uadicted in both 
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What then can those advocates for per» 


petual war now. say, wheirthey fintMbeir kresolved to maintain entire the Treaty of 


Jkvourite project a civil tear , an inaur* 
section against Napoleon's Government, 
go soon blown into air ? One. would have 
thought that the miserable termination of 
the La Vendee war in 1702 would have 
taught these men the folly of relying ort 


day told that Napoleon is a monster and 
a despot, and that he cares no more for 
the people of France than to make 
them the tools to serve his private 
ends, and promote his ambitious projects. 
Btit let those who hold him up in this 
light, recollect the magnanimity of his 
conduct, when he abdicated the tbrotte 
<rf France^ and consented to be an exile; 
lather than allow erne drop of French 
fcfbod to be shed for his personal rights 1 ; 
: — Let tbetti remember’ thia unparalleled 
Instance of magnanimity, and let then! 
compare it with thefr own endeavours* 
to create zt civil war in France, in sup- 
port of an unnatural claim to 'the crfcwn 
against the* unanimous suffrage of the 
wlrolfe neople. If* they are capable at 
of feeling repugnance, for error, this 
comparison would make them blush fir 
their' infamous ' conduct; and hide their 
Boadk in silencefor ever. ' * ' ’ ' 


They declare at the same time, that firmly 


faris of 3<Rh May, 1814, and the dispo- 
sitions sanctioned by that Treaty, and 
ttiose which they have resolved on, or 
shall hereafter resolve on, to complete 
and to consolidate it, they will employ 
all their means, and will unite all their 


so rotten a foundation. We are cveryJ efforts ; that the general peace, thf ob- 


DECLARATION. 

Tfie > Powers who Jmve wgtifecf the 1 
Treaty of Paris, assfembled at the Con-*' 
gress at Vienna, being? informed of the 
escape of Naeoluon^ Bonaparte, 
and 1 of hh •• entibuce^ info France with an 
armed 1 force, ovftMttotlteiVowir dignity 
tifid the irtterest of sociaf rfrder/ to make 
iTsblemfr declaration of the" sentiments 
wbfcfr this event has excited- in them. 
By thXiS' breaking the convention* which 
* fta$ established* hint' in* the* island* of 
Elba; Bonaparte destrdyfr the only legal 
titltfoi winch* his existence ' depended 
by appe^rihg agaimim FranCe With pro- 
jects- of 'confftriotf and* disorder,- life hds 
deprived hhnse4f of Hie- protection 4 of the 
law; atadT has* manifested 1 to the universe, 
that lifers eaar he 4 neither pfeftce'nor trufee 
with* himv v Tim* Powers consequently 
dttfclure; that Napoleon Bonftp&rte has 
placed himself Will/but* the* pale“of civil 
tfndk social rehitidus; 1 and that - as 
etieihy add disturber 4 of tlifc frtfiri 
qtidiitv of tiie world lie has rendered 
foaeeif liaWr to public vengeance* 


kject of the wisjies of Europe, and the’ 
jjeonstarit' purpose of their labours, may 
hot again be troubled ; and to guarantee 
against every attempt which shall threaten 
tu replunge the world into the disorders 
and miseries of revolutions. And al- 
though entirety persuaded that all France, 
rallying round its legitimate Sovereign, 
will immediately annihilate this last at- 
tempt of a criminal arid impotent deli- 
rium; all the Sovereigns of Europe ani- 
mated *by the same sentiments, and guid- 
ed by the same principles, declare that if, 
contrary to alLcaicula lions, there should 
result from this event any real danger, 
they will btr ready to give to the King of 
France, and to the French nation, or U> 
afty other Government that shall be at- 
tacked, as soo v ii as they shall be called 
upop, all the assistance requisite* to re- 
store' public tranquillity, and to make a 
common cause against all those wNo 
sliouldundertake to compromise it. The 
present Declaration inserted in the Rc- 
I gister of tlfc Congress assembled at Vi- 
r enna, on the* 13th March, 1‘Blu, shall be 
made public. Done" and attested by the 
Plenipotentiaries of the High Rovers who 
signed the Treaty of Paris, Vienna, 1,3th 
March,* 1815. 

Here follow the signatures, in the af- 
phabeticahorder of the Courts : 

Austria. — Prince MeiUrnich , Barop 
t! Isscnbcrg. 

Franc e.--Princc Talleyrand, the Duke 
of Dal berg, Latour dtt , Pin, Ccu^t 
Altpu and NciuHcs. 

Great' Britfcib,— Clam arty. 
Cut heart; Stm^rt. 

Portugar.-fwttMt PomcUa Saldonha Lol^- 

Prusaia^— Prince' Hardcnbtrg, Bare* 
Humboldt. 

Russia.— Count Rasinriotcsfty, Count, 
Staetkelberg, Cuuht’ Ntsu (rod*, % 

Spaing — P . Gomez bahrador, 

( $Yi&tul-~Lafmenhclm^ 
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ON RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


LETTF.il VI If. 


• We do not pretend to destroy error by force and 
44 violence." 

n Discourse of theflergy of prance to Gnus LSih. 

&IRABAND, in bis System de la Nature, 
which may be considered the Bible of 
Materialism , says, that “ Preists unceas- 
*• irigly repeat, it is pride, vanity, and 
the desire of distinguishing himself from 
** the generality of mankind, thatdeter- 
“ mines man to incredulity. In this they 
“ act like the great, who treat all those as 
“ insolent who refuse to cringe before 
“ them. M 7 ottld not every rational man 
“ have a right to ask a Priest-^W here 
“ is thy superiority in matters of reason- 
ing ! — What niolives can I have to sub- 
“ mit my reason to tliy delirium? — On 
y tbc other band, may it not be said to 
“ the Clergy, that it is Interest that 
V makes them priests; that it is Interest 
“ which renders* them Theologians ; that 
“ it is the Interest of their pride, of their 
4< avarice, and their Systems', of which 
“ they aione reap the benefit.” — It is a 

f reat misfortune that the bulk of Man- 
iud can seldom give those persons cre- 
dit tor Virtue or Snetjritv whose opinions 
arc much* opposed to their own. — for my 
part, (as a primitive Christian) 1 »m a 
decided eiiemy to an order of men called 
Pr?>*f*,bccausc l am convinced that Jesr.s 
was too sensible a person to have invent- 
ed, or encouraged, in the slightest degree. 
Wit institution so pregnant with Calami- 
ty to the Chinch of God as that of Priest- 
craft.— And though I. think that the Sys- 
tems of ltciigiou most in vogue at 
present ought to be denominated 
i* riestianiti /, instead of Christianity, 
I aih by no means so illiberal as to assert 
that ail priests are hypocrites. 1 am 
seriously persuaded that numbers of 
them take' up their office entirely 
through zeal and enthusiasm iii the 
cause of Christ, and with the sole view 
id- the salvation of souls, by bringing 
them w ithin the pale of their conventicle. 
r Jbis, to be sure, is most applicable to 
the • dissenting interest; for having, in 
the days of tuy youth,** been a fanatic, 
and a preacher among them, I ought to 
be acquainted with some of the motives 
that" influence their conduct* With 
regard to the State religion, its ministers 
are brought* up to it in a more trades- 
jfcftt-kke unruncr, ^and are not * likely to 
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be so sincere and serious as those who 
are induced to officiate through the 
impulse of their own feelings, which is 
commonly termed “ a call of God * 
If a nobleman or gentleman has several 
sons, the principal part of his fortune 
goes to the elded, and the remainder 
must fleece the public in the character 
of a priest, a soldier, or a legalized pick- 
pocket. IIow many a young man is 
brought up to the trade of a priest with- 
out* having the least taste for the craft, 
or a single serious view ; yet, before he 
can be adzuitted into the exercise of his 
business, lie is obliged to make a false 
oath, and swear he is moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take that office upon him* 
when he ought rather to say, “ I am 
moved by the spirit of emolument.” — 
But even the.*>e kind of men, unless they 
are thinkers, are not always hypo- 
crites. Though they do not act up to 
the character of a spiritual Christian, 
their education has led t cm to believe 
in the truth of their religion. — I am aware 
that thousands of them do not credit 
what they preach, because the studies of 
many lea n d men have the unfortunate 
tendency of leading them to scepticism ; 
but I will be bold to insert, that th» 
bulk of them fiimly believe their religion 
to be genuine and authentic, and that 
some few have that wann interest iu their 
system which is called piety. 

Esnierhal and exottetical doctrines, are 
not so much iu use now, as they were 
among the ancients, who inculcated si- 
pcrstition only among the lower orders, 
w hile they * initiated every enlightened 
person into the pure and simple precepts 
of Nature. But with us there are thou* 
sands of accomplished scholars, and per- 
sons of rank, who still retain the pre- 
judices of education, it being no part 
of our civil or religious polity, to free 
them from these shackles. I am willing 
to admit, what Miraband says of tHo 
Priests, that their interest mast necessa* 
rily attach them to systems from which 
they reap so much benefit. We ail 
know that nothing is more than interest 
calculated to entrap us. But how weak 
is their argument, when they assert, 
that it is pride, vanity, and a desire of 
distinguishing themselves from their fel- 
low creatures, that determines them to 
infidelity. — I should 'like to be informed 
what advantage any man has gained, by 
being a professed unbeliever? Or, wht- 
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ther the acknowledgement of such sen- 
timents has not always been attended 
^ with certain loss, and caused the indi- 
vidual to be viewed with horror and sus- 
picion, by the ignorant and narrow 
minded, who form the mass of society ; 
besides being persecuted by the Priests 
and all fanatical bigots. A man can only 
be credulous, or abound in faith, or incre- 
dulous;and be a sceptic, according as those 
things which arc proposed for his belief 
strike his understanding, over which be 
has no command ; he must submit to be 
‘ guided by the impressions it receives, 
whether strong or weak, right or wrong. 
He is much more likely to be governed 
‘by ambition, pride, vanity, ostentation, 
and sordid avarice, when he puts on the 
garb of religion, (so current a commo- 
dity with the world in general,) than if 
he confessed himself an infidel, which 
* would immediately raise the public voice 
against hirfi, and cause him to be looked 
upon as a bad man, who, wanting faith 
in incomprchensibles and iucrcdibles, 
could not possibly possess good morals, 
or he a worthy member of society. The 
iguorant, bigotted, and superstitious, are 
many ; the enlightened, rational, and 
sceptical, very few, and those few often 
concealed. The stimulus to action must 
therefore be ou the side of the hypocri- 
tical religious, rather than on that of the 
ostentatious Deist. But I cannot, easily 
believe that there are any persons who 
have faith and profess.infidelity, because 
' I cau sec so few cases where a person 
would have an interest in so doing. No- j 
thing is more absurd than to think people 
cannot be sincere in the opinions they 
profess, merely because they appear 
monstrous or ridiculous to us. Such is 
the effect of education, habit, situation, 
and cucumstmce?, that I can credit the 
superstition even of learned Bishops, and 
eminent Philosophers; and such is the 
force of human reason, when once the 
mind is set free, that I can equally give 
credence to its arrival at the speculations 
of Deism, the doubts of Scepticism, and 
even the cold aud cheerless decisions of 
Materialism (so unflattering, to self) witli 
the same implicit sincerity as the dying 
Christian, or Mahomcdan, yields his soul 
iuto the hands of his Maker. — The reason 
why I have said thus much of the Priest- 
hood, without coming to Religious Per- 
secution , my favourite theme, is that 1 
Voasidcii t he spirit of persecution to have 


emanated from Priestcraft. If in the 
present instance, therefore, I labour more 
in developing the cause , than in describ- 
ing the effect, I trust I shall be considered 
as still supporting the title I am writii j 
under, which I deem equally compre- 
hensive with that of toleration, upon 
which entire treatises have been published. 

The Priesthood of every Sect promul- 
gate dogmas, which they assert are es- 
sentially necessary to be believed by those 
who wish to obtain salvation. They 
shew some ancient trad if ions, which they 
tell us are iufallible, and were written by 
divine inspiration ; that they are the 
words of eternal truth ; and that if we 
cannot enthusiastically believe every iota 
of them, we shall be consigned to ever- 
lasting damnation. 

In consequence of these doctrines, the 
nurse begins to impress certain notions on 
our memory the moment we can talk; 
next the school-master confining them 
through the medium of a catechism, 
whereby we are asked certain questions 
(the wisdom or absurdity of which our 
infantine capacities are not capable of 
comprehending) and answers are pnt into 
our mouths, ready cut and contrived 
These, by constant recapitulation, are 
deeply imprinted on our minds, and we 
believe them the dictates of reason and 
truth. — Then comes the Priest, who pula 
his seal to the statement, already writeu 
upon the blank sheet of our youthful un- 
derstandings; inforces, with a particular 
emphasis, those ideas which have previ- 
ously been infused ill the mipd; and in- 
spires us with a peculiar reverence fog- 
sacerdotal oft’ce. Having been brought 
to this trade, like other men to their re- 
spective avocations, he works upon the ig- 
norant and superstitious with the same 
facility that the skilful mus'caq 
pfays upon a well tuned instrument. 
We aie instructed by him to read certain^ 
books and to believe implicitly every 
word they contain ; to study them with 
a view to applaud and adore the mat- 
ters they treat of ; and we are terrified 
at the infamy with which those are 
branded who are so unfortunate as to 
doubt or disrespect any thing mentioned 
in those books, or that is uttered by the 
priest. We arc honored up by the horrid 
sentence of an eternal roasting , if we 
should die without being able to believe 
; in those points , which our priest says ate 
.requisite to procure a pass-port to. the 
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mansion of bliss . He carefully conceals 
from our knowledge every thing likely 
to bring his calling into discredit, or to 
injure the profits of his craft. We thu- 
grow up, bigotted to a variety of opinion . 
adopted without examination, and whirl', 
we have no better ground for ereditiv 
than that we have been told the; 
are correct, and that our friends am 
those around jus think as we do. We 
are taught to refuse the evidence of 
our senses, to give up our reasou as an 
unfaithful guide, and blindly to conform 
ourselves to tbe mandates of our spiri- 
tual director, whose interest it is to con- 
tinue us in these errors, of which he only 
reaps the advantage. 

ERASMUS PERKINS. 


Air. Cobbett, — The infamy of the 
“ Times" newspaper needs not any fur- 
ther illustration than what has been given 
•to it by a variety of your able correspond- 
ents, in addition to your own invaluable 
efb rts in the glorious cause of exposing 
public delusion, and attempting to de- 
stroy that credulity of our countrymen 
which renders them the perpetual dupes 
of any one who will nttempt that species 
X)f deception, which is now almost pro- 
verbial with the conductors of our daily 

• press. But there is one palpable contra- 
diction to itseif, which will, perhups, 
cause even some of its readers to blush 
at the confidence they repose iu it, when 

• they 'see* 1 the wretched prevarication and 
contemptible double-dealing it is obliged ] 
Presort to, to give its rhapsodies even I 
aH ideal plausibility. 

You have doubtless perceived. Sir, 
that die editor of the Times, constantly 
asserted, thut the people never were in 
favour of Napoleon ; that they detested 
him; that the- movements had all origi- 
nated .with a" few discontented indivi- 
duals, and ■ that this war the truth, the 
Editor pledged' his reravify; (no great 
risk Ur be sure !) Not withstanding all this 
Bonaparte has reascended his throne — not 
A' shot being fired in Opposition to either 
hiutttclf, or* his pretensions. And- yet 
all this lias happened itt dkect oppositi- 
on to tho mass of the population' of 
France. Very well. Now let us look 
at the other bide. A few, confessedly, 
assert the claims of Louis, in the South 
0f Franco* This is immediately exalted 
into a proof, that the j population, or a 
fergepfoportion ofthem,- are in favour of 
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Louis, and we are called upon to 
consider this trifling coterie of the 
friends of parental sovereignty, as the 
nation of France. “ Oh, it* is quite 
“ impossible (says tbe Times) but that 
“ there must be a great many that are 
“ devoted to the parental government of 
“ Louis/’ And this great number did 
absolutely nothing at the only time when 
any tlnig could be done. Unattended by 
uii armed force that deserves any conside- 
ration in a country like France, the Em- 
peror reached his capital without any 
molestation : yet this we are told is no 
proof he was wished-for by the people. 
The air resounds with general acclamati- 
ons and *tis merely the cry of the rabble . 
But when the real rabble begin to cry out 
on their side, their feeble cries are the 
voice of the nation, forsooth 1 and we 
are not to look in the Capital of France 
for the voice of the people, but in the 
obscure retreats, which are the patri- 
mony of those who are interested in rais- 
ing the delusive hope of effectual resist- 
ance. I ant, Ac. Juvenis. 

PEACE OR WAR? 

Is then my Country to [wrversejy blind. 

To what expciicocc must have taught mankind ? 

To what tier welfare dictates ns to dare. 

Without just cause, plunge madly into War; 

Will she unsheath her bloodstain'll sword again, 

And swell the dreadful l.st of England's slain? 
Because a nation, to the World has shewn 
Its right to hurl n sov’reign from the throne, 

HaU\i to the dang’rous he ight, by foreigu choice. 

By foreign anus, against l lie people’s voicr ; 

Because tluy’ve placed the sceptre in the hand 
Of one, they tltink more worthy to command ? 

In such a cause, will England wreck her fame. 
Forever lose her once- respected name ; 

That name, which made despotic mouarchs fear^ 

And which to Britons, should be always dear. 

No ! if one spark of honour yet remains. 

If British blood still flows within our veins, 

If love of country still can warm tfte heart. 

From its pure dHMtslct us not depart ; 

Lef us not headlong on destruction ruu. 

But keep those laurels, w e have nobly won. 
Doevnott be precipice, on which we stand. 

Appal the hearts of thoje. who rule the land ? 

Po they not know, Rkforu alone can save 
’Jhis bapiciv sinking country,, from the grave 
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I'll at site must bend beneath a foreign, yoke. 

If by Corruption, her proud spirit’s broke ; 

Or, that her sons, to desperation driv’n, 

Will seek, by force, those rights by Charter giv’n ? 
Who could extinguish then the dreadful flu tue ? 

Who the wild spirit of the People lame ? 

From fatal blindness let us now awake, 

When all that’s dear to Britons is at stake ; 

Let us the proffer’d olive-branch receive, 

And by Reform, our tarnish’d name retri eve ; 

By War we are to certain ruin hull’d. 

Disgrac’d, despis’d, un pi lied by tlic world. 
Buckinghamshire. Amor Patri.t. 


Retrenchment and Reform. 

Mr. Cobbett. — The gross misma- 

( ngemciit of the political concerns of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, seems 
to have acquired a sort of sanction from 
habit, so that all animadversion on the 
subject is deemed hackneyed, is regarded 
as a story too often told to interest fur- 
ther attention. But, Sir, you know very 
xv dl, that the axioms of morals are not 
less steady in their influence thau those 
of physics, and that if it be physically 
impossible to render unequal means ade- 
quate to given ends, so is it alike imprac- 
ticable to pursue ruinous courses of con- 
duct, without ultimately incurring the 
inevitable ruin, attending such moral ne- 
cessity. Is not, therefore, the scheme of 
expending national treasure at the rale 
planned by the British Government, so 
widely unequal to the resources of the 
country, that it must, sooner or later, in- 
duce unavoidable ruin ? Can the indi- 
vidual having tive hundred pounds a 
year, afford to expend at the rate of five 
thousand] Would he who could be at 
once so profligate and entertain an idea 
©f lasting solvency, he deemed compos- 
mentis? Would not the Lord Chancellor 
of these realms, on application for that 
purpose, issue a decree of lunacy against 
the person who would attempt to vindi- 
cate such an insaue procedure? If small 
things then may be compared with great, 
what a dwarfish case of wasteful and wild 
expenditure is this, compared with what 
is gravely, is indeed legislatively, done 
and doing by the existing mode of Go- 
vernment I To provide for the exigen- 
cies of the day, without regarding the 
ttfemendous workings of a debt that cau- 
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not be seriously contemplated without 
hopekss dismay, seems to form the grand 
object of the parliamentary session. — The 
representative interests of the country 
would appear to be confined to autho- 
rising schemes of finance of an almost un- 
bounded extent, and of course, fraught 
with the eventual ruin of the people. To 
speak of the extravagant wasting of pub- 
lic money, of the corrupt purposes for 
which it is expended, and the grinding 
system of taxation by which it is fur- 
nished, is now become so very trite, so 
tamely common place, that it makes but 
little more impression on our “ thinking 
“ people" (as they have been phrased) 
than the usual cursory remarks on the 
prevailing weather. What is all this 
senseless apathy, this base supineness, 
this stupid direliction of public spirit 
owing to? To say that we are degene- 
rated, is a simple affirmation of an 
undeniable fact ; but it would be imporr 
tint to state the cause of the degeneracy, 
for the purpose of retracing aur wayward 
steps, that some chance may be afforded 
of the British hies being once again 
inhabited by Britons ; that is to say, by 
a people worthy of those, who by manlL 
ness, simplicity, courage, and wisdom, 
acquired the renown that raised and es- 
tablished the British name and character. 
This luckless degeneracy lias for the 
most part grown out of the miserable tax- 
ing system, and the consequent unblush- 
ing dissipation of public money for ends 
and objects, at irreconcilable variance 
with the constitutional laws and liberties 
of the land. Money is a powerful en- 
gine of corruption, and the immense sums 
that have been wrung from the la- 
bours, and from the necessities even, ©f 
the people have been audaciously em- 
ployed in purchasing, pensioning, and 
enslaving a large portion of the political 
independence of the country. 

No character is so despicable, either 
in self estimation or in public opinion, a i 
the person who accepts a pecuniary con- 
sideration for indefinite services. In na- 
tive and in houvurable feeling, the GaUttf 
slave is a magnanimous being, compared 
to such a revolting wretch. The sen- 
tenced slave, lias his person only fastened 
to the Galley, whilst bis miud may be as 
free as the air he breathes, and alive to 
every just and generous sentiment that 
constitutes the genuine pride and oma- 
iueut of human existence ; but the bought 
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tad sold parasite, the dangler after pelf 
at the expence of all morality, possesses 
not a feeling but what degrades him be- 
neath the beast of the field, and marks 
lain out as an object of universal disdain 
and contempt. How is this annihilating 
degeneracy to be reclaimed? You, Sir, 
have often answered the question, and if 
your admonition bad been adopted, this 
country would have been at the present 
moment, at once the model and envy of 
the civilized world. You, Sir, have re- 
peatedly said, that an unrestrained li- 
berty of the press, a real annual represen- 
tation of the people in parliament, with 
such . retrenchment and economy in the 
national expenditure, as would supersede 
all necessity for burthensome taxation, 
would strike the hydra evil at its very 
aource, would regenerate our fallen state, 
and cause our once happv nation, Pbre- 
nurEke, to emerge from the ashes of its 
awn destruction, into resuscitated purity, 
vigour, and prosperity.— Why then is not 
ikp retoedy tried? Can there be any risk 
1 all Jdfcp experiment 1 America has furnish* 
^4dJ[/-coflsSncing proof of - the beneficial 
vjwcja q&an unshackled press. It is, 

. . ynnr tony jbrrrit prints a great deal of 

fearlessly tells 
which infinitely counter- 
kA fieri and destrovs the uittueuce of 
4|6dki*4abe. It is lie liberty to publish 
4)ieftilse, and the restriction imposed on 
jinking known what is true, that do all 
the mbchief. Mr. Sheridan once affirmed 
iafthe > British House of Commons, that 
.with the aid of a free press, he would defy 
.whatever fleets and armies, state in- 
triguers, spies, parasites, and traduceris, 

• that might be marshalled against him ; 
with that weapon alone, he would repel 
them all, would strip them of their ima- 
: ginary power, and triumphantly hold 
them up to merited derision and execra- 
.tionl.By a real and an tfimtar/represen- 
'tatioa^aU tlie sham work and foolish 
.* mockery of a wise institution would he 
-avoided, whilst the shortness of the sit- 
ting would soon repossess the electors of 

-dpt suffrages hich't hey would take care 
. to confide where it would not be likely to 

* be abused. By this only wise and poli- 
• tic mode of procedure, an incessant check 

would be imposed on the representative, 
and the represented would be always able 
to correct the faults of representation. 
TbeBritish Constitution has provided this 
.jgaardian principle of political justice. 


and authorises its application ; but Bri- 
tish apathy and corruption have at least 
suspended, if not annulled this sacred 
privilege. If this master right were 
f fully resumed, corruption, in all its forms 
and degrees, would soon shrink out of 
sight, and quickly cease under its bene- 
ficial influence ; aud without it no radi- 
cal or lasting amendment can be effected. 
— Retrenchment means lopping off use- 
less places, pensions, and emoluments, 
as the morbid excrescences of a corrupt 
and vitiating Government. The labourer 
is, indeed, worthy of his hire, but there 
should be no worthless hirelings for si- 
nister purposes. The indispensable of- 
fices of Government should be frugally 
filled, and the most rigid economy should 
be observed in every department of the 
State. A system of Government founded 
on public justice and economy, w ill sus- 
tain itself by its own importance to the 
people. It becomes at once the basis of 
social order and of all public and private 
virtue. It will therefore be invulnerably 
secure ; the shafts of falsehood will not 
reach it, w hilst Use .purity ^rfOruth will- 
imperishab^d^sUblisb it. The American 
Government has this sort of moral secu- 
rity, and will continue to have it as long 
as it shall retain its present equitable and 
enlightened system of legislation. Its in- 
trinsic worth will be its stable support, 
and all the powers on earth will not be 
able to overthrow it whilst it remains Into 
to the sacred principles of freedom on 
which it is bottomed. Let the decrepid, 
the mutilated, and debased parent re- 
ceive wholesome instruction from its off- 
spring. Let America, in all its youth and 
vigour of legislative wisdom, admonish 
the councils of the British Government 
to unshackle the press, to give^ truth an 
unlimited impriniature , to b e,real in its 
representation, to be annual only in its 
legislative confidence, to abolish all use- 
less expences, to he economical in all the 
out-goings of the State, to bring taxation 
within the moderate and natural limits 
prescribed by the unavoidable disburse- 
ments of Government. Then, indeed, 
and not till then, w ill the political condi- 
tion of the British realms be regenerated 
and become worthy of her American sons, 
whose inimitable greatness, however, it 
must be confessed, originated from a 
virtuous abandonment of British degenc* 
ia y. 

A True Brito*. 
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No War with Francs. 


Mr. Cobbrtt. — It is with pleasure 
X see the praiseworthy and patriotic exer- 
tions you are making to avert that dread- 
ful evil, at this eventful crisis, a war with 
France to reinstate hereditary imbecility 
on the throne of that fine country. 1 
trust your endeavours will prove success- 
ful. Surely the evils that have befallen 
this country, during one and twenty years 
of war, will teach our ministers modera- 
tion, and prevent them from madly 
rushing into a war, for the express pur- 
pose of placing upon the throne of France 
a man, who has no other title to it, than 
the proud claim of legitimacy. They 
have not, now the fallacious pretext to 
justify themselves, that the people of 
France are sighing for the “ paternal 
" government of Louis, ” or that Napo- 
leon's ambition is so unbounded, that an 
honorable or advantageous peace cannot 
be concluded with him; for be has 
declared by the advice of his council, 
“ that be will , faithfully observe the 
49 treaty of Paris. * He says, “ his own 
sentiments are contrary to that, but he 
«* will wave them, as it is considered 
“ advantageous for France to remain at 
“ Peace," and he has renounced all idea 
of aggrandizement by conquest. The 
progress of Napoleon with a small band 
of followers from Frcjus to the Metro- 
polis itself nearly across the whole ter- 
ritory, is so. great a manifestation of the 
national will in his behalf, not only of 
soldiers, hut likewise of the people, that 
it must be allowed, if ever man was cal- 
ed to the throne by the voice of a nation 
that man is Bonaparte Even the 
greatest sticklers for Louis are con- 
strained to acknowledge it, and as they 
are forced to abandon the subterfuge of 
Napoleon's tyranny, they dispute the 
right .of every nation to choose its own 
Sovereign; a right which our own con- 
stitution ensures to us, - and which . has 
been exercised in calling our present 
Royal Family to the tliroue. But over- 
looking aU this, and regardless of. the 
consequences, it is to be feared that mi- 
nisters are determined to renew the war, 
for the purpose of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of France. With such pros- 
pect before us, it becomes every _one 
lo take a view of the state of this coun^ 


try before the last war, and to compare 
it with the present. Let us also compare 
the state of France at the commence- 
ment of the war with its present state. 
France bad then innumerable difficultier 
to grapple with ; a civil war, an unset- 
tled government, no armies prepared for 
war, comparatively speaking, no experi- 
enced commanders to direct even those 
armies, and her finances iu a bankrupt 
state. But now ail is tranquil within 
her borders ; a man of sublime arid 
peculiar euergies is placed upon the 
throne, who has the confidence and ar* 
dent affections of his subjects ; numerous 
veteran soldiers, panting to be led forth to 
battle, to* wipe off the disgrace which baa 
been cast upon her by foreign soldiers pol- 
luting her soil and her capital with their 
presence as Conquerors, are at her com* 
mand ; also experienced Commanders 
who have risen from the ranks to exalted 
dignity solely by their merit. Her finan- 
ces are in a flourishing state, > having 
scarcely any debt to coutend with. In- 
deed in the midst of war she alone hat 
prospered in every thing- England was 
! plunged into a war when France had all 
those evils I have enumerated, and many 
more, to contend with, and yet what liae 
been the result? \\ e have come worsted 
from the contest; our debt has enor- 
mously increased, and our means of - de- 
fraying the expences of the state decreas- 
ed. As that -lias been the result of die 
last war, it caanot be doubted that worse 
will be the consequence if we madly rush 
into another war against human liberty. 
If we are desirous of preserving* /our hon- 
our, our country, our independence . and 
liberties, let us attempt to steaMhe tor- 
rent of evil and to preserve ourselves from 
a destructive war, ruinous imitat tenden- 
cy, and infamous riu its principle, being 
contrary to our Constitution, because.-it 
would be a war against the principles 
which placed the bouse of Brunswick* on 
the English Throne. Let ns thenimplorw 
the Friuce Regent, that England may not 
be made a party in » war against . France, 
inconsequence of Franco 'having* ebang- 
ged the head of lier goyertuR€9it, hy caU- 
ing Napoleon to ibe throne; and expelbqc 
Louis XVIiL 

four’s, &c. 

OHa MRJUQU 
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Hopes op Peace. 

Me. Cobbett. — We have again been 
favored with precious specimens of the 
[elegancies of the Times , which would 
only occasion a few smiles on the coun- 
tenance of taste, were it not that they 
have tlie most wicked and diabolical ten- 
dency ; were they not dictated by the 
most sordid and scandalous view ; to 
mere gain arising from the blood, and 
misery of human beings ; and, were they 
not indications of the degradation and 
vulgarity of the English character, as ex- 
hibited by the more wealth y fart of the 
community. It is almost iqcredibie, 
but it is most true, that the elegancies 
qf the Times are exactly suited to the 
Meridian of our Nabobs, our West-Iodia 
Planters, our Gentlemen, and our Lord- 
ships. It is certain, therefore, that the 
education of our country has woefully de- 
generated, and that the generosi, the 
tug**** homines ; the vtrs cmti, et liberal is 
institntiones ; are no longer to be sought 
for in the higher ranks of the British pub- 
lic, since they, like dumb sows, can eat 
up all the drstff of Billingsgate, and 
the Times . 1 speak not of opinions, 

but of taste ; with opinions we should 
have no quarrel. The pen would cor- 
rect them. Bat when slavish opinions 
are dressed in all the drabber y of the 
vilest canaille , and the little great are 
euraptured with the wlioresor gabardine, 
honor, and taste, and virtue recoil, and 
shun the loathsome spectacle. \ The ef- 
forts of eloquence and literature are pal- 
sied, and retire before tlie touskd hag, 
the queen of tlie vulgar great. 

; But this is not the object of thii letter, 
Sir.norhasit been suggested by thedeadly 
loathing, which any one, with a spark 
of gentlemanly policy, must experience 
from the sight of the trash of the Times. 
My purpose is to speak to the probabi- 
lity of the continuance of peace in the 
present circumstances, 

1 freely confess that I have much good 
reason to expect that the nation will not 
now he plunged into war. Allow me to 
state those reasons for tile consideration 
of your readers.!. Tlie. general sentiment 
out of the augeau stable of the mob that 
swallows the ordure of the Times, is not 
for the recommencement of hostilities. 
This is evident from the necessity which 
*be Times evidently feels of an extraor- 
dinary stirring up offhe .wind that in- 


velopes it, to diffuse around its readers 
an atmosphere of foetid stink that shall 
vitiate every sense of smell and taste. It 
is an indispensable preparation , even with 
the loathsome insects who usually feed • 
upon, and live iu, its muck and effluvia. 
The people, generally, with a vogue 
stare, observe, •* 1 suppose we must go 
“ to war ; but, if we do, we are ruined." 
This is the common language. Those 
who are thus persuaded have little ueed # 
in order to entertain right apprehensions^ 
except to examine the word must . Wliy^ 
must xvel Is it because Bonaparte wil^ 
have it sot Of this, there' is not the 
least proof. Let them consider this, and 
they will serve their country. Men as 
they are, they will not be effectually op- 
posed by vci’min and (he Times. Why 
must wet Is it because we will have it 
so ? Aye, that is the true question. Will 
you, then, have it sot Why/ Give a 
reason. You have not the lace to utter 
it, for you must say that it is Jar Louis, 
or against Bonaparte. You dare uot say 
it, unless you have the foul impudence of 
the worms fed by the Times , who are 
fit only to be trodden under your feet. 
Wbat have you to do with Louis or Bona- 
parte? Will you say that you dread a 
man of talents, and can you find security, 
only in a fool, as the Ruler of France ? 
Well, are you quite sure that the race of 
the one, will all possess talents, and the 
dynasty of the other continue fools to the 
end of time? Do not say it. The dolt- 
ish skull of a Times-editor alone can 
contain such a lampoon ou the one, and 
such an encomium on the other. Of 
such ideotism the Times and its admirers 
give precious specimens every day. No, 
the people of England, though somewhat 
stupified, are not for w'ar, which, without 
doing any good, may ruin them. 

fl. t augur, from Lord Fitxroy Somer- 
set's continuance in Paris, that the. Go* 
verument does not .mean to go to war. 
•No event has. lately given me more plea- 
sure than this, which is an evident proof 
of the peaceable disposition of some of 
our rulers. It. shews their wisdom and 
magnanimity more than any .thing they 
have hitherto done, indeed, thinking 
only of their probable love of war, and 
their lute • disappointment as to the sa- 
pient settlement of Europe ; considering 
also the turbulent ^passions of the venal 
Supporters of violeut measures, by which 
they profit so much', and the stupor of the 
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majority of the public ; I could scarcely 
beiieve the fact that Lord Somerset had 
remained in France at the seat of Go- 
vernment. I confess, I did not expect 
suck an indication of goad sense. Was it 
possible, that our governor* should have 
/surpassed, in pruejenoe and greatness of 
mind, the warmest lovers of peace? They 
certainly have, for I would lay a bet that 
not one of us would have before-lund 
suggested the measure. We sincerely 
thank you, generous rulers. In this you 
have done well;vou have done admirably. 
Am I not then justified iu believing that 
we have solid grounds for expecting the 
continuance of peace ? Besides, it is cer- 
tain that our government communicates 
with that of France. | 

3. If report speaks truth, my Lord Li- j 
verpool is a decided friend of peace. — 
You will not scruple to admit some eu- 
logium ou this nobleman, although you, 
as well as I, disapprove of many of his 
political principles and practices. In 
truth, Lord Liverpool wears an improving 
character , and is likely to become a true 
and enlightened friend of his country, of 
its peace and liberty. There are not 
many men of this description, foe the 
common course of human nature is from 
good to better, or from bad to worse, as 
liabits acquire force and ascendancy. — j 
Good and ingenuous minds only are ca- 1 
pable of the change from bad to good, 
wliile they must be vjle indeed which can 
ahange from good to bad. Of this last 
description are our evangelical politicians 
generally. They appear to have com- 
menced with some grains of conscience. 
They have degenerated with evident ti- 
midity. They feared to plunge. But 
they have almost all plunged into the 
gnlph of political depravity, and there 
taken their natural course, immersing 
deeper and deeper in. the sink of corrup- 
tion. Of those who were originally.,bad, 
.and who, in due course, increased in de- 
linquency, are too many -public charac- 
ters of the present day to admit of con- 
sideration. Of those who have refined 
with time, and have even been changed 
by experience and ..reflection, there are 


some illustrious examples. Charles Foot 1 
was in a course of refinement and ipe- j 
lioration to the last moment of his life. 
Lord Grenville, who began his career 
with William Pitt, may be suspected of I 
not having set out well. But, assuredly, 
he has seeu his error, and, w ith some 
remaining objectionable points, Is be- 
come an upnglit statesman, a real pa- 
triot — though sometimes mistakeii-^-aml 
an upright friqitd of the Constitution and 
liberties of bis country. WiUi tfrose,. 
there is, I think, much reason to class 
Lord Liverpool. Often have I Wished be 
could free himself from his present as- 
sociates, that the bent of his changed 
disposition might have free course. At 
this time, I think it almost providential 
since he continues to retain bis inclina- 
tions for the right, and not the wrojpg, 
that be has remained in. the midst of tb^se 
men that he cannot help despising. jle 
may make the ascendancy of his incipient 
and aspiring virtue triumphant' over 
them, and over the confines of efts, newts | 
and tadpoles that gulp down 'be , sorfys 
of die Times. ,Tht* time is coming when 
Lord Liverpool - will either direct the 
course of this nation in peace, and uris- 
dom, and reform : or pretest against its 
madness, and folly, and corruption, aitcl 
staud as a bulwark, with other patriot#, * 
against its fall, or be buried gloriously t* 
its ruins. . ? • , /S 

Such are my reasons, in abort, tot 
hoping a continuation of peace. PeAape 
I may trouble you again, and am, in the 
mean time, Your’s, { - 

HoRTATqf* 

P.S, I forgot to tell you, that, il ia 'in; 
intention to publish, about once in a . 
quarter of a year, a collection, price 2s. , 

with this title/* Elegancies of the Tjnies," 
with notes explanatory, laudatory, and : 
critical; to perpetuate to future ages a , 
specimen of the taste of the wealthy 
British at this period. Your Readers 
will oblige me by . subscribing for this ; 
work without delay, and you wUl, I hope* \ j 
request your publisher to ta«ik ihck * 
names. (This is serious.) ! i 

/ 
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LETTER II. 

To Lord Castlekeagh. 
jOn the Message of the Prince Urgent, 
and. the Parliamentary Proceedings 
thereon. 

^VliUNO W.TTOUltD, INDUCT AFRAID TO 
JBTttl KL 

My Lord, 

If I were -to study for theTemainder,af 
«*tny life, I could not f<rH upon a definition 
%of the late Message, more true and com- 
plete, than that which is contained in 
-this single ltpe from the pew of the best 
♦of poets. ^But, wiiy are you willing to 
wound f 1 f cuD see reasons enough, and 
you ba\e already seen them from my 
^pen, why you'should he afraid to' strike. 
4 \ have read your speech, a nd also those 
-of the other persons who seem to feel as 
you feel ; and 1 -still xa a see no reason 
whatever for war against France; I can 
see no reason why we should not remain 
at peace with .that country and with all 
the world ; w hile l see very great -danger 
to tins country ah<l to. the rest of Europe 
tin a renewal of hostilities. 

The war of 1703 was called, a €rvspde, 
-and very justly so called. By *oroe it 

- was decreed a crusade in the cause -of 
religion and social -ent^r ; .by -others, 
: a crusade against liberty. That it was 

a war of kings *nd noMea, ttwl. priests, 
against the enemies of kiugty,aud feudal, 
and ecclesiastical Government, all the 
•world must -allow ; end* ;it is impossible 
To dock at the present -state -cf Things 
-without perceiving, *ihat Europe .all 
?of <a<*f*dden, come hack to the -state of 
1793, iWitk This difierence in favooT *>f 
4he Frendi,ithat they *tie now in the ac- 
tual ^enjoyment -of almost the whole of 
-the hen^fi^r promised them by The ad vo- 

- cate# -id* toe revolution. You eeem to 
-have * very different opinion of thetuat- 
-ter. That opinion, «s it has beep xam- 
jnu&icftjted to jus through the Pari u men - 

^tery*epoW8,Tuin *k>w a bout to examine ; 
HDEowing tafe* ihat it appears to one to 
f&*6ty*M>oaenu3l&iauger*uceess against 
^ciyiy her J^peror4s rfeady to 


make to us, ns it is asserted be is, SB 
sorts of sacrifices in order to obtain 
peace ; for, it ought ito be Tecolledte^ 
that tiie leaders of tbs? Republic, in thr 
year/ 1793, went mochSfuitheriu tins .mw 
that* the Emperor has yet gone ; and tin! 
the Republic, when, atilast, :<friven intp 
a war of defence, was focpuid abteTofrus^ 
Irate the designs of all hen: enemies, and* 
indeed, not only To defend her own soj£ 
but to invade epd conquer^ laige por- 
tion of the soil ot those whoiibd^uXUuie^ 
her. 

In the speech, To which 1 bTrveabofp 
alluded, your Lordship aets out with the 
position, lliat the late events had incite 
an order of tilings likely .to r dense tie 
“ -world from .dangers add i calamities — 
<( lo restore the natural atid social 
** tern ; to t restore tfic body politic of 
“ Europe ; to improve the f&titt of J E*- 
i4t rope; to preserve the iranyuiUity iff 

the world :" and that die return 
polccp had nerved to blight the prospadn 
which the great labours of r tLys \UbcA 
“ Towers had operated to prcsdacdT 
You aeem lo have regarded these poei- 
Tionfas universally aciuiitted to he True; 
for you did not make the aligfcteit at- 
tempt to prove the truth of fciicm. tip 
.to the •‘ natural ,-end social 'syiteu T* 

-to the “ hody politic of Europe f *i 
not -know the meaning of . these y dgaaps* 
and shall not, liieTofore, for the prrm$+ 
dispute about iheqau But, an miy t»r 
of the matter, the state of fhrope ivn 
•NOT imps aved'by |he cYeqU .to **4*4 i 
you referred ; in my view of the msiigy, 
the world vras 'NOT released from hun- 
gers <npd calamities by these evopp; mb 
1 think, it is <iow pretty ckar, lhoeie 
events did NOT lead tojpwsrve rtim 
tr&nquiHity of the tvo^LL St dotted, 
Ve look upon the fall • >/ ntpexslihen umfl 
ot feudal power as tl'wai^y, Than <it 
must he confessed, limt the auxccess^f 
the Allies did ^nrombe o Teiease upartpf 
the 'v'orid -from calamity ; aad, 4f < ym 
took upon The Te-establiahc^rnt adf iise 
Tope, the Jesuits, and 3tl»e laqm»foip»» 
loo the oue hand, end The 
^roeajt JlepubJuis oof jp^ro^ 
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ice, and Genoa; on the other hand, as 
an improvement in the state of Europe; 
then, it must be confessed, that the sue 
cesses of the Allies had improved the 
state of this important quarter of the 
globe; but, there was another quarter o( 
the globe, which your lordship wholly 
omitted, at which I greatly marvel; be- 
cause the merit of endeavouring to re 
“ store the natural and social system" 
in that country ; the merit of ended 
Touring to improve the state of America, 
was exclusively our own; unless, in- 
deed, the Allies did, as it was asserted, 
by our news-pa pens, they had done, 
make a secret contract not to interfere 
in our Vtfstr with the transatlantic repub- 
licans; and, even in that case, their 
•hare of the merit was very small indeed. 

My Lord, what would I give to know 
precisely the meaning of your Words, 
when you talk of the SOCIAL SYSTEM ! 
Until we know this, however, there is no 
such thing as approving of any of your 
conclusions. Wc have seen you at war 
against Napoleon, and against Mr. 
Madison, at one and the same time. 
Wc have seen, within the space of four 
months, troops in the pay of England in- 
t fading both France and America; in 
possession of the cities of Paris and 
Washington . Were both of these Chief 
Magistrates enemies of t lie 44 Social Sys- 
4t tem T f 1 must agaiu remind you, that 
the press in England denominated Mr. 
Madison a rebel and a traitor, as tliey 
now denominate Napoleon ; that they 
declared that no peace covtld be made 
with James Madison, as tliey now de- 
clare for the second time, that no peace 
£an be made with Napoleon Ilona pc rle ; 
that they insisted on the necessity of 
carrying on the war till the mischievous 
example of a Government, ibuudcd on a 
deniocratical rebellion, should be de- 
stroyed \ that tliev urged the necessity 
of prosecuting the war against America 
upon the same principle as it had been 
so successfully prosecuted against France ; 
and, that they published with impunity a 
declaration, which they ascribed to one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and gave 
it as if delivered by him in parliament : 
in which declaration it was stated, that 
we must carry on the war till James Ma- 
dison should he deposed in like manner 
as AapcLon had been deposed. It is uc- 
that I also remind you, that a 
■ a&lfcss of the Loids of the Ad- . 

% 
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miralty .to the Fleet, directly aflcr the 
abdication of Napoleon, expressed a con- 
fident expectation, that the war against 
America would end in a wav to give 
44 lasting tranquillity to the civilized 
44 trcrld” 

Now, my Lord, what would I give to 
know, w hether you look upon the state 
<)t tilings in America as coming within 
your view, when yen talk about the 

Social System !*' Leva use the state of 
ihings there bears a strong resemblance, 
to the state of things now existing, or, 
at least, fast approaching, in France. A 
Chief Magistrate, a Legislature, elected 
by the people; no sovereignly acknow- 
ledged hut that which proceeds from, and 
resides in the people; no feudal rights ; 
no superiority claimed by birth ; no pri- 
vileged orders; no dominant church; 
no compulsory payments to ministers of 
| religion ; no religious tests ; no restraint 
on the press as to matters of opinion j 
perfect equality of civil rights. So that, 
it this state ot things do not belong to 
the 44 Social System,** it would seem, 
that the world would still he ia a very 
unsatisfactory state, though the Bour- 
bons were again on the throne of France. 
Does your Lordship mean, that the 
44 Social System ' b restored ia Spaiu ? 
Iu Italy? At Genoa 1 It would be con- 
ferring a great favour on the nation to 
let us have have a yea or nay answer to 
this question ; because we should I lion 
know, it we lire to go to war, precisely 
what we are bgbling and toiling to re- 
store and establish. 

Your Lon) ship's next positions aro: 
that the return of Napoleon tr» power 
is by no means the effect of the will or 
the wish of the pec pit of France, ami. 
Hint it is quite char, that the event is to 
he ascribed wholly to ertijice and the 
overwhelming int uenceof a military chief 
and his army ! You are a cool, a very 
cool until, my Lord, or I should think, 
that this must have been a misrepresenta- 
tion of your words. What! believe that 
Napoleon, an exile in EJUi, copld Jai|ti 
with BOO followers, and go 500 miles 
along the high road, and then enter 
Paris, without a single hand raised 
against him, through many very populous 
ami strongly fortified, towns, .without the 
good wishes of the people 1 Really this 
must be that sort of faith which is able 
to remove mountains. In my last lefter 
to you and in my letter to tile late king 
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of France, 1 have pi'oved, that the peo-1 get* sufficient to justify exon preparation* 
pie of France dirt wish, became their ,t was, however, necessary for you to in- 
interests compelled them to wish, for V- 1st upon this "wonderful attachment of 
poie*^n s return; but, bow strange is ii iie* army to Nan iron ; £tn attachment 
foe us now to bo L*;d, that the army not to be weakened his reverses in war 
ahae wished it, when it is not more than nor by their own persor^l sufferings un- 
ten mouths ag*>, 'bat wc were assured dor his command, nor by Ins abdication, 
that the nr my held him in the .utmost nor by his exile; an attachment such as 
con:cm;*l Can thi> nation still bc leve few oien in the whole world ' have ever 
oil those coatrudictwy assertion* ? It is had the happiness to experience. Jt 
notorious, that t/ie Fugiin* union were, was necessary for you to insist upon tipi 
for years, made \<» believe, that the French almost miraculous attachmeut in order . U> 
army w;*.s computed, :.<a of Volunteers; make out your case of danger to the^rr- 
not of men encased in war for t lie love prse of Europe. But, it appears lo iiie, 
*>f glory ; but of men, ilr airbed to the tiiut you, in your anxiety to establish this 
Tanks in chains. How many volumes jH>int, overlooked the danger of another 
liave we read on ti*e Imirors of the Con- sort: namely, >he danger to be apprehjen- 
scription! Did not this whole nation be- ded from this veryattachment, .in caseiwt 
lieve, that the arr.iy of Napoleon were a attack Napoleon. Vye all know, that 
Met of poor souls, who had becu led even a small army, hnnly .attached to 
captive into the service ; who had been their chief, is a formidable object. 
tcotipled together on their way like con- rlien, must a Jargcarmy be ... ocund toge* 
victs going to our Hulks t \\n± not this liner and purged on by auch a feeling! 

. a> ur belief? Had not the English pr.ess " That it must be large, and very large 
succeeded in uiakiug us believe, that this indeed, is, according to you, cerfaiu; for* 

<■ was the description of men serving in the unless- it jvere such, it . could ieot have 
French armies ; and, that llicae uufor- kept in eemeJhirty naliions of people, se- 
tu nate. beings sighed for the moment, vend . hundred of thousands df - whom 
- when > they should be restored to their were armed national guards, and jiot m 
fiomes, where their miserable parents lew of whom luid devoted iilie and fortune 
prere *arsivgthe cruelty of their Chief l to the defence of the King. Vet, strange 
Aud ^et. Oh i strange to record, you to say, we are told, that Jthis army is very 
.-now < tell -us, that this same Chief weak as -to numbers w and .discipline^ 
comes from exile d thrusts out a mild that it has neither .cannon nor stores j 
and benevolent, sovereign, solely by the aud that if wants w kit is called tkewiato- 
attachment borne f towards him, by this rial . \Veii, then,- my .Lord, take the tiling 
same army 1 -What, 4hcn ; these people this way : allow the .army to be weak aud 
local chains and ^iiumb-sciows. They insufficient ; and, then, why .need we be 
* Uiot only followed all twer Europe ; they a -armed ? If Napoleon has .the army and 
not only ventured their dives .iu the ser the army alone, \m£oi him, and, if jdiat army 
" vice of the ata:i, who had dragged them be weak, how can wc wish to see France 
from their homes in chain* and put them in a better £ t n te for our interests ? 
to the torlMre ; but, having heeuxeieased, fcour Lordship appears to assign*** 
having been delivered from hi* power, <aad a fact admitted , that France is now under 
taken iato the service of a pyicrj^l, sove- the absolute sway of 4t a miUttiry chief 
.> reign, they bring. back into their eaustry, “ a^id iiisarmy,” which you are pleased to 
and place- iu command over ihemst jvcs, call *be System of < France . r Bat 4de*?y 

- him who had tic a ted them with all sorts-of this 2 tet, the truth of which ah. yuy* 
-cruelties. Really, my Lord, though! have subsequent reasoning -depends. Napoio* 

vHoflen read of people w1k> have been iirhipt- on has declared, that. lie rules only by 
;.^>ed, thumb: screwed, chained, and other- virtue oi the people’s choice ;jie e^paat- 
<.vnse ipelxred Jjy their tyrants, i never Iv disavows all notion of Ruhtavy A*tko- 

- -<lid before, either read, hear, -or dream .of rity ; Jhe says hois to govern fmvjer&d by 

vt §)eople,so treated, . who pete attached to the vv ill .of -.the ^people. He lias .'failed 
‘ the said tyra ot% 'who wished 1 at o power .mgn known to be ’der^dj^r 

•^tyrants .in authority ^or^v ho not, if hostile .to ti>e very system yon desciihe^ 

vltbey Jmd the power* tear^nch tyrants to ' tliese jueairave declared to Jihn, tbft hf 
yyi pit . i is to hoid.bis power upon these capditir 

mJtQUkr lQ rtab:42ULthe^a«e -of dan : low, r ji e ii a^n t a d e overtnTas fcatijggtkp 
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sincerity of his declarations. In short, 
it is manifest, that to hold his place in 
the Republic, he must seek peace, and 
pursue it, unless he be first at tacked. % 

I think that it is clear that the system 
-of France is a system of peace, and of a 
disinclination to foreign conquest. A 
■frenchman, who reflects, must perceive, 
that the extension of the boundaries of 
France can be no benefit to her; that, if 
the French empire -were again extended | 
to Rome, Hamburgh, and Cadiz, France 
would become little in proportion. Paris 
•could take no pleasure in seeing Rome 
and Amsterdam and Madrid -divide her 
greatness with her. And, such men as 
Carnot and Roedcrcr would not fail to 
perceive, that the liberties of France 
could never exist, while her Chief was also 
the Chief of so many other nations. In some 
part or other of an empire so stretched 
out, there must alwayg.be cause for the 
pc£6euce and operation of armies. The 
-Chief must have enormous powers. Despo- 
tism is «lone capable of keeping internal 
peace and order amongst /the people of 
an empire like that of Napoleon; and, 
therefore, to secure those liberties, and all 
-those inestimable advantages, which liave 
been the consequence of -the French re- 
volution, France must refrain from exteu- 
sling her boundaries to any considerable 
distance. And, my lord, does not all the 
aptdltgence we receive from France clear- 
ly shew, that this is the principle, upon 
which the French government is now 
acting ? We may talk of the a*-my as long 
ms we please, but is -it the army that have 
.called for the declarations against foreign 
conquest ? Has not their Chief told 
them, that they must forget their to r-mer 
conquests? Has he not told them, that 
he shall confine himself to the old French 
frontier? And, if he had thought, that 
Jie had been received back merely as the 
..aneans of leading France to foreign con- 
quest, would he have made such decla- 
rations ? To answer this question in the 
.affirmative, would be to set human na- 
ture as well as common sense at defiance. 

Your Lordship is made to describe 
France as being" marly a warlike 
4t nation. 0 Rut, I will transcribe the 
whole passage, embracing as it docs se- 
- Vera L points which call for remark. It is 
reported in these words: “ However san 
“ guine he might liave been in his hopes 
** that the ultimate issue of the late 
! 4 events would lead the world back to its 


“ ancient State of sound policy and 
" social feeling , he certainly never had 
" participated in that precipitate judg- 
“ ment that there would be no other 
“ transition than from a state of war 
" with France to a state of peace. The 
" danger which threatened Europe, from 
" the military character of France, was 
“ more deeply rooted in the state of 
“ things which made France mire It/ a 
" warlike nation ; w hich sunk all the 
“ other classes of society there in subor - 
“ dination with respect to the army: and 
" it was obvious that if France should 
" suddenly endeavour to break from that 
“ morbid and unnatural condition -e* 
“ which she was , a re-action of her ar- 
" mies was to be expected, which would 
" perhaps place that country politically 
" at the feet of her soldiery. And had 
" not such been actually the case f Who 
•* would say that the return of Bonaparte 
“ to the capital of France had taken 
" place with the wishes of the Frtncjs 
“ people? (hear, hear!) Who, on the 
" contrary, would hesitate to say that it 
" was in violation <f the recorded feil- 
“ ings of the nation, unequivocally in fa- 
u vour of the ancient dynasty ? It was 
" one of those revolutions produced by 
il -an army which could only hope, in 
“ such a revolution, to find its usual re- 
" wards *in the blood and plunder of 
“ other nations. That army had, how- 
/ ever, disgraced itself by violating all 
" those oaths to its lawful Sovereign 
“ w hich-vvould have had weight upon ho- 
“ nourahle minds. V/ ha lever might be 
“ tlx? ultimate decision, of this Govern- 
" ment and its Allies, it appeared to him 
“ that the only. calculation which Europe 
“ had to make was, whether it would be 
" mote for her interests to nieet the pow- 
" er that now threatened her,#/ its outset, 
** before it was established in -the full 
" vigour of its resources, or to remain 
" united in a state of -military organizo- 
" tion as a necessary precaution against 
“ danger . — He confessed -he was iiot 
‘Mheniu a state to communicate to the 
“ F louse ail that would be necessary to 
" enable it to judge upon the whole of 
iC that question, and therefore he thought 
“ he acted more in the spirit of the conr 
" stitulion , and in what became him at 
“ a Minister of the Crown, in leaving that 
“ topic to stand upon its -own ground at 
" it might appear hereafter from the 
" course of events. The Noble Lord 
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** tlicft adverted to what ought to be the hares, partridges, pheasants, deers and 
“ line of pehey which this counfry should wild boars, which laid waste their 
“ adopt with respect to the continent, held sand devoured their crops: instead. 
“ and deprecating th.e idea of hur- if that wretched, cowed-down race, who, 

“ rying, or goading the continen* Tor ages, were the butt of English scorn 
into a war, maintained that we should ind ridicule, you would, if you had tur- 
“ wait to watch the spirit and feeling* nod youT eyes thrat way, have beheld in 
“ which might manifest thimsclrt* France the country spread over withe-. 
“ throughout Europe in this great crisis proprietors of sirtall parcels of land, well“ 
At the same time, if the case turned dressed, well-fed, bold in their manners, 

“ merely upon difnculties, he trus’ed sensible in their rAiarks, understanding 
•• that as we had sand the world in con heir rights and tlefr duties, fearing no 
“ cnrrence with the continental powers, nation, but anxious Tor peace with all. 

“ with the same concurrent e we shoul? I Ws, perhaps, your lordship would have 
‘•"be ready to preserve it. (hear, hear!' regarded as “ a~ MORBID and unnatural 
“ It was a proud reflection for thio conn ‘ condition *\ At any.^ate, such IS the 
1,4 try* that- ur the end of so long a war condition of France, let the fact excite ' 
“ we had at die preseut moment, accom- mortification and envy where it may. 

“ plished every thing which was desira- You afre pleased to describe the returfr 
b!e for securing the balance of Europe of the Emperor Napoleoh to the capital 
“ anti the independence of States; and of France as being “ in violation of the 
14 had established more in fact, than had “ recorded feelings of the nation uncqui~ 

“ been done at any former period.” “ vocally expressed in favour of the an- 

Really, your lordship appeals to me to “ cient dynasty." When , my lord? 
have profited very little of the opportu- When 500,000 Russians ancj Germans 
nity of judging of the state of France were quartered on the French #oil ? when, 
and of what,, in such an event a9 the the Prussians and Russians garrisoned 
present, was likely to be the predomi- Paris, and its environs ? when an En*- 
naut feeling in that country; or it ap- glish army, at the same time,, was/sta- 
pears to me impossible, that you should tioned in Bourdeaux ffnd on the banks of 
not have seen in France all the elements the Garonne? Was it then that the people 
of lasting peace aud of repugnance to of France hailed so umquivocally the 
mere military sway. If, indeed, you had return of the old dynasty? But^ sup- 
seen France before the revolution , you pose- they did? did this shew, that 
would have found her. essentially sub - Trance was a mere military nation; 
ordinate to the army : for then, the or, that it was inclined to peace, and the 
nob.esse, who owned the laud, and who arts of peace? The truth is. that the 
exercised all sorts of powers under the French uation sighed for peace; and if 
feudal system, were military men in virtue the Bourbons had kept their promise; 
of their very titles. They were ill sol- or, rather, if they could have kept their 
diers, and all the people were their vas- promise, the nation would have re- 
sals. The noblesse were bom to fight as maiued satisfied ; or at least quiet. But, 
officers and the people were born to fight when the people saw, that continual in- 
nnder Hum, without even the possibility roads were made upon their liberties and 
of promotion . This, perhaps, was that their properly ; when they could hardly 
“ social system, ” after which your lord- hope to escape being driven back to the 
ship appears so profoundly to sigh. But, slave™ of 17*11), then they opened the 
this system of military chiefs, and their way tor Napoleon, who, say what we 
vassals is no more. No man in France will, was hailed as a real deiioersr of hi* 
i*‘ now born to command another man. country . 

Their feudal rights are annihilated. The You say, that “the only calculation, 
land of France is distributed in small “ which Europe lias to make is, whether 
parcels amongst the great mass of the “ it be more f*:T her interest to meet the 
population; aqd those who have land to “ power, which now. threatens her, at its 
till are never pronfc to wander from it. “ outset , bcibVe* it be. established in the 
Instead of a miserable peasantry, toiling full vigour of its resources*, or to remain, 
along under all sorts of -burden v hemmed “ united in a state * of military organizes* 
in by restrictions on every* side, sub- “ tion, as a necessary precaution against 
jected to pel it despots in almost every [ “ danger. * That is* to say, whether we 
vyuue mile* daring^hardly tQ.foofc at.tbe* are. to marclv at once, tc^ tbt. attack <*£ 
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France, or He upair our aims to be oiw pockets, or a shirt to our backs, while 
ready to fight her at any moment. The ihe “ regicides '* of France were suffered 
Tatter, by all means, my lord, if we have to put “ forth blured sheets of paper 1 
only this choice ; but, I do not think “ about the Rights of Man.* 9 If we have 
this superabundant precaution at a! ' >ow peace with France? if we are ena- 
advrsable. I do not like the idea of an bled to reduce our military and naval- 
income tar and loans in time of peace; establishments to G, 000,000 of pounds* 
and neither will they be necessary, if we a year; and if we obtain a most fovour^ 
make a cordial peace with the Emperor able commercial treaty with Fiance, we 
of France, and -enter into those relation- sliali have accomplished nothing Ly the 
ships of commerce, wlljch will be mu- war; our twelve hindr.’d millions of 
tually advantageous, «and which, I dare - money and our hunuicds oi thousands 
say, we may enter into if we choose. ■ of lives will have brought .us nothing its 
How ever, if this be our only alternative, return. Rut, if we are to he upon our 
If we must have war : or peace as expen- arms, pur l v ss h incakuinlde. 
five as war ; if this be the state tw w hich There is one ihwg, which Iaeknow- 
irfe have' come at last, 1 really cannot icdi/t* the w; i h.t$ done ; and that is, — - 
site much grcutid for (lie boast contained prevented i it f urio a parliament ary re ■- 
rathe eloee of your speech: namely that Jorm; saved lor 25 years fire Borough 
we have saved the world ; that we can Sy^etn, which is, perhaps, a component 
prese rve the world: and that it is a part of the ** Social System.” And, ! will 
fh'>sd reflection, that wo hare accom- > frank Nr own to your Lordship, that, though: 
ptished event' thing that U to be cUaheri I can discover no danger baany thing else 
for securing, the balance L /trope end in a peace v Ph Franco, at this time, 1 do 
the independence of states. If v.t have fhsc«»\crin a solid peace uidi that comir 
done all this, what a f«»Uy is it to Le afraid try great dau^e: to Ike Borough Monger* 
*ff rafted V, nf, need we care who sits and tlieir trade. Wo shad see in France 
ofl the throne of tba coin: ry? Vi by i* ed a system, and. I dare say \ admirable 
we keep on foot a war e>taohshnittt?, * r system of represent .dive government. If 
at once, to war? The trull is if we stay not be Hand practicable, in that 
must" either now go to war, tr live in;: country, In extend file right of voting s<> 
^r?tc armed truce, we have ocrum- widely as it is extended in America ; but 
fdbhcri nothing,, exce pt adding !h nt;l- v e slid], atkr aii the c.\p«r< ute »f the 
lions • sterling a year to the luxes acre*- *i«st 25 years, sec something doue .which 
satv to be rub* for the payment of the *Iudl give the people a solid .security for 
iutiCLst of the oebf. . Wc went to w:.r Kitir luberltcs and tiicir properly- Ami 
against tli<* Hepublican r ot France, in : we do see such a govcrunveiit fairly its 
17li3, to kc>p -heir dis<*ig>:i bug i mmi admit for some unn; A we have an tu- 
ples front spreading, and now *ve s» c.Wssrs. tcrcourse with i rstnet ; if the presa iir 
Carnot, Boedert*, Gregoirf, Fraae«*is, that count; v be free h r a *i opinions, re-* 
cores, Bobsv it’Auglas, Arc. agriu hgious U 2 » well *s tmlil.cid, false hr* d, i»\ - 
at wOrii * uj^oiv tt>e' Rights cj Man. poerby, and corruption must begin to 
Two*s; ad-twenty years of war and blood took sharply about ihruv. 
and tne* expenditure of G0D,0&),iK)0 of In an article w hie h w id he subjoined to 
borrowed pounds and as many more mil- Utter, your Lordship vid M e a true* 

lion* in taxes have ouly brought us as pklme < f the pirgi.nt si;ue uf 1'ntiu*, 
to; the point at issue, lathe very spot even before she begun scuixelv to c:;ioy 
whence we‘ started. > dimer are the u pose. V».u wi'.l liw rest? the excellent, 
Bbuifoins again on Ihefioniitys of France, Nit wonderful cftccfe of iac lepubbcan 
collecting their emigrants about, them ; rov< lutimi. irs Ians, its cstabbsiimcit’s- 
arid yonder are the German pmuis, pre- f t he authority is nntpiesUouabie; the vt- 
paibig. rt they get eur m-mpy. lo i;m.«b ivcily, or tl.c judgment of the author* 
♦bat **<? me Fiance; and in dy same <ju;.r -.'no iuut> iu l ngb.ioi will doubt. t\ir. 
frr. io boast* therefore; that we iiavc l^iEivfcM’K is uuown to he one of the 
** accomplished ” our object, ajincurs to :reiilesl aiul best tarmers iu all England; 
jnh; my lord, to Lo pcviectly riuieuiotis; one of ihe aittk Ihe vety best tpiantied to- 
*i»d, if votxr coifrur\muu Burkf, were make an eslimate of the state of society ; 
slid alive, he w ould raw tike a Bedlamite ^ami lib w ork shews him to be a irTan of* 
thw thought of Itavicg; us a penny in i^reat fulenvas a wrti^r^ We *s« tbcrcibre 
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"warranted in placing perfect reliance on than betweeu Hampshire and Norfolk, A 
what he says. And is it possible to con- trbe account of the country must soon be 
template the picture he draws, without obtained. When one family has found 
feelings of real satisfaction f The man France a desirable change, another will 
who can look upon this picture in com- follow: and soon. The moderately rich 
parisou with that drawn by Mr. Arthur will go for the sake of living in affluence i 
Young cf the same people, before the those who can but rub along in England, 
^evolution, and not feel delighted at the will seek ease and plenty : the miserable 
chaise which lias taken place, must carry will seek bread : and the artisan and ma- 
about him the feelings of a demon. Rut, nufacturcr will seek advancement in lifc w 
at any rate, we ought to conclude from Who will not endeavour to avoid paying 
such comparison, that it is impossible that his share of the 40 millions sterling a year, 
success should attend any effort, no mat. which is called for on account of the Na- 
ter by how many nations made, to compel tional Debt? And who will not remove 
the French people to return to their for- a few score of miles to enjoy political 
mer wretched state. und religious liberty? Thd language l 

lam aware of all the danger to us, or, What is the language ? The French Pro- 
I should say, to the Borough Monger and testants soou got over that inconvenience. 
Intolerant system from this cause. The And, besides, if a really free government 
religious persecutions; the tyranny; the be established in France, the absence of a 
execrable cruelties practised in France State Church, the absence of Poor Laws, 
under the Bourbons, at the instigation of the absence of Libel Laws as to religious 
the Priests, brought the Cotton Manufac- opinions, the absence, comparatively, of 
tory and a great deal of science, industry, taxes of every sort, the absence of birth 
and virtue from France to Engk-d. And, without merit, and the absence of a great 
who can tell what our Borough System, many other things that I could name, 
our Test Acts, and Libel Laws may carry would draw whole colonies to that coun- 
from England to France? America has try, leaving out of view the inducements 
been the receiver of hundreds of thousands of climate and of the delicious produce of 
of the most enterprising, most ingenious, the soil. Even the Lords and Gentlemen 
and most useful of our people. The slate who hawe lately petitioned for a Con Bill , 
of her manufactures ; the wonderful pro- have, almost in so many words, told the 
gress they have made: the astonishing Houses of Parliament, that France is a 
progress of her commercial and military couutry to go to iu search of ease and corn- 
marine: theoc -are, in no small degree, ow- fort. They have reminded the Houses 
iqg to the emigrations from these islands, of the trifling taxes in France, and they 
Oh ! n;y Lord, how powerful are the al- have, with great emphasis stated, that 
lurements of Liberty/ And liberty really the French pay no tythes . Even this de- 
lms no other meaning than this: that men script ion of persons have become recruiU 
.shall be governed by laws made by them- ers for emigration to France. If, then, we 
selves, or by persons whom they have cho - have peace with France, and the French 
sen. This is the fact in America. Only government be such as the friends of free* 
think what must be the feelings of a man, dom will admire, wliat must be the con- 
passing, at once, from under our libel law s sequences with regard to our population* 
to a country where he may say, or write, our arts and manufactures, our agricul* 
just what he pleases about religion , and ture, our commerce, our means of paying 
about all transactions ami all men, so that the interest of our national debt? 
lie confiue hiotself to the truth / Only W bat, then, must we have war, in order 
think how a man must leap and bound to prevent emigration to France? Horrid 
about, when lie find j himself at liberty to as the idea is, 1 know that it is entertained 
promulgate any opinions that may come by many, because I have heard many 
into his head ! Only tlunk of the plea- maintain the affirmative of the question, 
sure which talent, which integrity, whicu fes: tear with France, lest the j*eople of 
virtue in all her shapes, must experience England should be tempted to migrate to* 
at seeing TRUTH have fait play ! that country ! Tim, idea is. however v a* 

America, however, is at a distance, foolish as it is detestable : for war would 
France is nearer to tlje South of England only render Eugiand wor^e to live int 
limn Yorkshire is* The communication ami, therefore, unless' by war, we couk^ 
between. England and France it easier ^totally destroy both Frame* : and A toeru;-* 
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Jfc would;, irr the entf; only augment the 
«vri intended to be prevented. 

Not it ii not fly teffr that we shall pre- 
vent a migration of our people. The w ay 
to keeps at homo oar. artizans, and manu- 
facturers and our moderately rich mentis, 
ta take care,; that they shall be unable to 
find; any where else/ more happiness : 
fhat is. to sav, greater abundance, greater 
ease, and mor& real freedom. If i t..u% e 
become nearly what America, is- in point 
of freedom. If the only differences ho uM 
Consist in the title of the Chief Magistrate. 

If the way to* richer and honours be alike 
open to all meir, of w liatever. relig'on. If 
theptesst become really free, as. it is m 
American If every wan paying tax par- 
^ikejin choosing» the makers of the laws. 

Kealljv *»y Lord? if this should be (lie 
cm&ejr it appears to lr.e, that. Reform in 
this country will/at last, become- absolute- 
ly accessary and, therefore,. would it not 
be as, welt to btgittmwf- Messrs, fice- 
derer, Carnot. Cregoircj Ac. are at work 
to France: They- have had great experi- 

dace/ They have, had their eyes fixed* 
upOii us* and npou America. T hey know 
aLL about our sit viat ic u. r i hey have before 
thenr the history of t vtr Borough h vstem, 
inxl of the efforts which have been- made 
to reform* it * 'ihey have heard, I dar? 
of the famous affair of Mr. <-}UJV 

TiN* DICK* . r Ihcy have read Sir jot the most ardiwus war in which any 
£ra,nci.v. Burdktt s Speeches, Ma- 
jor.-. Cartwright's Addresses, and 
Petition* to the Honourable Iloitse. 

These .will serve them as a guide. They 
wi-# know What to choose and what to- 
sfcunv Tlierefoie, i:.v Lord, let us try 
fo out-dot he Let h.* heein first. let 
u^, lfavethemno rc>«»m to surpass bv In 
ihort; for tlrat is the all-m #//, let us have 
to thorough* rt f<rnt < J Uu f <///;,<< ;*> 
of i t! yin. H'‘ Tf i y i ud l ecu wo shall 
need no w av to pro cut oi-.iagio/. « l 
| 1 rvnch* piiiicipics in v to pe\ 6 n« f.ng- 
iWntoen from migrating, to l.v.iuK 
And whvtt arii the object ires trt 
itfr.x m?*' V* hat arc li e objection*. U> 
gjCVTnpf payers of taxes a right to vine. | r 
Pilose' who make our ! .4 tvs’ ?i has 1 i 1 .1 
ftapuderitly asserted, that su< h a i\f» n« 

Arnold' product* ur.cr* ly, a ad cu -irui n t 
that it would iii»Yod»K> hu'Lid 1. .7; r?/A 
tip ft £ mitinto //nr. .L.<g 1V.7 f t ?<c, and ntf o 
(be* ojficet of Sitiic: Bulk has thist been 
ft\tr €i\tct of free m. America ? 

see tinwfc* th‘& Leg^littu^e ami* flit 
ktu&Loi&tti' £&& by, fchi Wvist rVp ve* 


table, most able, and even the most r 
•opulent Citizens. The people of Eng- 
land are of the same excellent cha«~?.c- 
ter as those of America. In short, the 
two nations arc cf one and the same fa- 
mily. The same habits, the same man- 
ners, the same turn of mind, the same 
attachmei) fo freedom, the same love of* 
country. And, i. is notorious,. that, in 
the lew instances where chctious are : 
popular in uiiibiud, the people have 
almost unifriymly chosen men dKtifi^uish-* 
ed for their talents and joining talc Js to* 
fortune. \\ here, then, is the dmiger? Who* 
is it that need be afrari to suffer the 
people of Englard to choose their repre- 
sentative*, in the same manner as the 
people cf America choose theirs, espc-' 
ciully as no- one wK!ie.> to dlmnge any 
thing as to the powers, prifHegCs, and 
pj\*rogativt M»f the » ttrs or I lie King ? 

The old assertion, that the example, 
of America was nothing, seeing the small-* 
ue.s cf her pop* kit ion, the } overly of 
her people, a lid su-rng that iter coiisti- 
Julion IV^d not yet ! ten brought in con- 
tact wilii the touchstone of war. T his*’ 
old asMiiunv is now contradicted. S!ie 
rs lit; r v, if not quii*, as p<;)iu!<.us as" 
this island; hci people aic her’ 

utfcvj liiM'.riou i. ; her ccmmc.! ee inin.c.;.*e ; 
am! s!ic has "u>? a i:.e r * *.*l\ honour out 


nut ion was ever <ng;gcd, ; •;?! that, t<*o, 

! not only wiih.os,! any mlcnd-.! convuh'ion,. 

1 but wilhoui si ting iier mild (lou-iitn rut* 
j resorting to any one measure of safety 
l eu lid lift* usu,r course of law. And. 
why did it not T Beiatse* it was elected 
by tii£ people ; het au*e it had l lie pco- 
pk’s cmiIkIojicO ; 1 . realise, ou 11 if its? 
nu*a u».«n-, iiud di.»|}!ti-sed the people, ilia' 
uirei'y \.*is always at hand in an ap- 
■ ri« aching election. . v i»cli a (»<*vein- 
; in at stand 4 m no 1 : *><* 1! of u Iuk r> in t;uie' 
Jot j-ri.tr. It want* u« protection agaiLsf 
| the j ci pie, I.icciiM* ri.e peeptr, eon at a 
j Jew hit iitbs trotn anV give!: dii>, change' 
, their icprcM :itiiliv>>. 'I has is public 
! e. -n.c.niy »;ntiu.d to Midi * stale of 
! tuiu 's^ l’obiie eronoriix jnev^nts iwuw 
h tax*. lion, 't ins i- s nott.i-r, ?.:,d or.e i f 
the greatest .sccun n s. lor inleiutnl peace 
Jus well as Imppu. «•>-. \w*. ihf r this be 

j t!ic Social system” I do not know * 

| hnf, certain I am, tiicd if is tbs happy 
1 system* 7 the system ol* ecmfortg of uio- 
j rhiity, of wiliina; subiirissiomto tjie laws^ 
j < '* idtVhmeilf to- coiintn, of ld)ahy 4 
Wmi of (peace/. 
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To be sure, France bas not yet 
furnished us with so tempting an exam- 
ple; but, if she should not doit, what 
will then be said against admitting alt 
Englishmen pacing direct taxes to par 
ticipate in choking their representatives, 
leaving the privileges and prerogatives of 
the Peers and the Crown wholly un 
touched 1 I am at a loss to guess ; but 
1 um at no loss to foresee what would 
be the consequence cf the refusal. ‘This 
is the race ; this »r> the rivaiship, which 
i wish to see between England and 
France. Not a livalsliip in war; not 
a rivalship in commercial restrictions; 
but a midship in the pursuit of freedom : 
a r.v&Lhip in which 1 am not at all 
afraid that we should surpass her. Our 
natural character; our persevering at- 
tachments to c« untry ; our unwearied 
loyalty; that modesty which indisposes 
individuals to aim at predominance; that 
moderation which limits our views of 
exaltation; that plain good sense, that 
justice, that mercy, which, if left to our- 
selves, guide us in all our decisions, that 
almost unbounded confidence between 
man and mail, v hich gives to words the 
value of gold ; mu happy local situation ; 
and a hundred other traits r.nd circum- 
stances: all seem to personify themselves 
and to exclaim / Why is not England the 

* freest and happiest country in the 

* world? Wlut need has site of armies iu 
‘ time of peace 1 \\ tiy should she know 

* ofany force beyond the Sheriff's Wand 

* and llie Constable s \\ by should 

* her Government he u.;easy at the pro- 

* jiagdtion of any opinions or principles, 

1 political or religious V 

How happy should* I he, my Lord, 
if 1 could hope, that yen and your col- 
leagues wculd tid e these questions info 
your siri< wv c< muUrxt’u.n; if, having now 
seen ili-it fore ign war and domestic coer- 
ficn, have to completely- failed, at the 
end of so many years, to produce that 
injct y, which has been the professed ob- 
ject of your predecessors, in power, as 
well as of \(,ur.vc!ws ; if, after these 
friikh»s i*ndea\o:*r>, l could hope, that 
y.'.u would make niv-re.y a trial of Far- 
iiamatiary njerm; of that great mea- 
sure, which would renovate the natural 
spirit, make* us hear our inevitable bur- 
dens with cheerio! ness, and strengthen 
nur dove to our country ! But, if 1 am 
forbidden to entertain thi». hope, I w ill 
lUll.ilatter myself, that what l have said 
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nray, in some small degree, assist in J 
making you hesitate before you agairv 
plunge u 3 into another long and sangui-' 
nary war. 1 am, &c. &c. 

Wm . COBBETT. 


Present State of France. 

It is a truth, confirmed by univer- 
sal history, that the happiness or misery 
of a people depends almost eutirely upon 
the principles of their government, and 
the eonduct of their rulers. Wherefore' 
is it that in Europe theie is more com- 
forts enjoyed, and greater progress made 
in the arts and sciences, limn in Asia! 

It is because the Asiatie government* 
are more despotic and tyrannical than 
the European. It is from a similar cause 
that the improvement of society in Spain, 
and in Portugal, is, at ike present mo- 
ment, a century, at least, behind our 
own country/ It is following this elite' . 
rion only, by adopting it as a rule to form 
the judgment, that we shall he able, at 
all times, to arrive at correct ideas re- 
specting the condition c#f any people. 
Whenever we abandon this guide, we give 
ourselves up lo error, and to nil its conse- 
quent etiis; we become, by habit, the 
creatures* of prejudice ; and we seldom 
discover our mistake till dear bought 
expedience has taught us the folly of our 
departure from truth, iu nothing is the 
mistakes, which have arisen in conse j 
quouce of this departure from rectitudey 
more obvious and extravagant, tliaa in 
the opinions now almost generally pre- 
vailing as lo the present state c.f society 
in France. Fully aware that the improve- 
ment which has taken place there, since 
the revolution, in the condition of tbe- 
pcople, is the be*t proof that can be 
given of the superior excellence of tiiego- 
verninenl, almost all our political writers, 
particularly our news paper press, have 
unceasingly represfeted the people of 
France lo be completely demoralized, 
her fields uncultivated, her manufactures 
anniluaied, and the whole aspect of the 
country reduced to a slate of dreary waste 
and desolation*. It was by ha^e attempts 
like these, that a too successful clamour 
against the republic.*]* was first excited ; 
tliaMhe nations of Europe were infuriated 
to embark in a bloody contest* and that 
they continued, for upwards of -twenty 
years, to sacrifice their lives for the esta- 
blishment of that " Social System/' and 
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that “holy religion, ’'which, it is said, h3d 
been overthrown and profaned by the 
jacobins of France. The repose which 
the treaty of Paris had given to the con- 
tinent, lias served in a great measure to 
dissipate the delusion. Liberal minded 
and sensible men, w ho could not under- 
stand how a country demoralized and 
debased as France was represented to be, 
should be able to maintain its exis- 
tence against the combined attacks of 
Europe, were desirous to satisfy them- 
selves as to the c uise of this unaccount- 
able phenomenon. They visited Fiance ; 
they observed the customs and manners 
of the people ; they investigated the 
progress of the arts, of manufactures, of 
agriculture, of ivtucaiion; they particu- 
larly informed themselves as to the national j 
character of the people, and the general j 
aspect of the country; and the result of 
these inquiries, and observations has 
been, that the public are now in poscssion 
of a real picture of France, drawn from J 
actual survey, by persons of undoubted i 
credit, and who were under no temptation 
whatever to give a false colouring to the 
subject. Of. the many works which 
have issued from the press on the pre- 
sent state cf France, I have seen none «o 
well calculated to give correct ideas ic- 
specting it, as that published by Mr. 
liirbeck. It is entitled “ Notes of a 
“ Journey through France from Dieppe 
“ th;oug!i Paris and Lyons to the Py- 
“ rennees, and back through Toulouse, 
“ in July, August and September, jl<3i4; 
u describing tl;e habits of the people, 
“ aud the agriculture of the coun- 
4t try.” — It is my intention, as alrea- 
dy stated, to give a summary or 
analysis of this valuable production. 
It will form a striking contrast to the 
view of society and manners in France, 
before the revolution, as given by Mr. 
Arthur Yoiuijr, and^whicli has already 
appeared in the Register. The reader 
will observe that Mr. Birbcck is not an 
admirer of Napoleon. On the contrary, 
he freely censures what he considers 
reprehensible in lus conduct, and more 
than once stigmatizes him with the 
epithet of “ tyrant ”* — Yet it was under 
the Government of this “ tyrant” that 
France made such prodigious progress, 
in the arts and sciences, and has ac- 
quired so high a character for moral 
conduct, and, what may be truly called 
the glory of a nation, for the strict inte- 


grity of her people. — After some prelimi- 
nary remarks on the appearance of the 
houses, <fcc. at Dieppe, where Mr. j Bir- 
bcck and his friends landed, he proceed* 
as follows. 

Walking near the barracks, I was struck witli tins 
respectable appearance of the soldiers; several 
Hero seated tinker the lree>, reading. — In th*. 
evening the streets, the boulevards, the bourse, 
every convenient place was filled with groups of 
people, of all descriptions, engaged in conversation. 
No rudeness in tint men, no levity in the females ; 
politctijss an*l chcurful, sincere, good huinonr pre- 
vailing on all side*. How different, thought I, 
from an evening scene in n British sea-;*irt ! Yet 
Dieppe is said to be one of the coarst st places in 
France. There is more apj>carHTice of enjoyment, 
and less of positive suifniug than I ever beheld 
before, or had any cone* pi ion of; hut it is not the 
sort of wjoy ment which suits my habits; I cpies» 
ti"ti if I could be happy in their way. What a 
p.-iins-Ukhig uniofttinaie raee are we! So busy 
about living, that we really have not time to live ! 
and our recreation* hare so much of vice in them,, 
luar serious folks have imagined it impossible to 
ho Intli merry mid wise. The people here, though 
infinitely behind us in tli- accommodations of life, 
seem to b‘. as much our ^njK’fiors in the *rt of 
| living. [ mu informed that all the children ofthft 
laboutiuti class learn to read ; and arc generally 
taught by ilieir parents. ihe relation between 
a good etltic.ii ion and minals might be studied 
here, to advantage. I*\ the opposers of our 
proved nu*ie> m • • '»ie children ot the poor. 

On the sub;; e? ♦ f Education, our au- 
thor al’lerwaie i . v- ihat at Deviile — 

At a very poor m » remote villige, where 
we si* pped on our morning’s ride, the landlady 
k«-pta child's so col, and her daughter was weaving 
cot l on check ; her sister kt pt u little sliop, aud 
was reading a traiiM.it'-n of Young’s Night 
thought*. This was more th .n we should have 
c«|KCted, in a village Ale-house, in Fnglund. 

The habits of the people more tow ard* 
the South, he thus describes: 

Having quitted the Pyrcnuce?, mid entered on 
a district, w here, instead ot small fields, numerous 
villages, mid n thick population, arc large towns 
large divisions of land, and fewer people ; I have 
to remark, on taking leave of my mountain friends* 
that their poverty is more in appearance thru* 
reality, ’iliey have frugal Ira bits ; and consider 
us luxuries, some things which may pethaps be 
among the necessaries of life in the estimation 
of thvir low laud neighbours. They art not is* 
Digitized by * ^oogle 
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alms-taking indigent peasantry ; but laborious and 
independent j living upon little, and heedless how : 
but nothing of the negligence which is the con- 
stant companion of hopeless poverty, is ditcovcr- 
able in their fields; on the contrary, these are 
cultivated with garden-like exactness. Their 
lands and their cattle shew that they arc far 
removed fro® beggary and want. In the richer 
tracts, where th ir little estates arc productive 
with moderate toil, the inhabitants are living in 
great plenty and comfort. Those beautiful and 
fertile vallies which converge at Tarascon, seem to 
unite lowland abuudance with mountain simplicity. 

On the labouring class, and farm Ser- 
vants, Mr. Birbcck has furnished the 
following interesting facts, which I have 
extracted front his work without any re- 
gard to the order in which they are there 
placed. 

On my first landing, I was struck with the res- 
pectable appearance of the labouring cltt** ; t see 
the satoe marks of comfort and plenty, every where 
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the busy season (which is of pretty long duration* 
including harvest apd threshing, then the vintage, 
and afterwards the olives) 40 sous and board, 
women 85 sous, without hoard. • The allowance 
of board is 3lb of bread, lib of meat, besides vege. 
table dishes, such as liartcos, Jcc and three bottles 
of wine, per day: in harvest and threshing, 
six bottles of wipe. The pound French, Is about 
equal to 18 ounces, English. 

The Shepherd is a wealthy man. His wife 
shewed us her ample stores of home-spun linen. 
She sows the hemp, prepares and spins it herself. 
The labouring class Itere [at Tsy mar Paris] is cer- 
tainly much higher, on the social scale, than with us. 
Every opportunity of collecting information on this 
Subject confirms my first impression, that there are 
very few really poor people in Fr nee. In KngUud 
a poor m in and a labourer are synonymous terms} 
we speak fumiliariy of-t/ic poor, meaning the labour- 
ing class: not so here. I have no»v learnt enough 
to explain tit is difference: and having received 
the same information from every quarter, there Is 
no room to doubt its correctness. 
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»s I proceed. I a k fur the wretched peasant ry, 
of whom l have heatd and read so much ; but 1 
a® alwav> referred to the revolution ; it seems, they 
vanished, then.- —IV ages about L.uml; 80,1. a day 
tl»e men ; tOd. to l.*i. the women. Asked some 
men who were dicing in a vineyard, liow many 
shirts they had fifteen to twenty, “ suivant la 
personne,” was the reply. I have met with this 
unequivocal proof of riches in every part of the 
country. The Ulxmring class, lonnvily the poor, 
are now riel', in consequence ot the national do- 
mains having Ik?cii sold in small all<*t incut*, at very 
low rates, ami with the inbid;, i nee of live years 
for completing Ihe payment. Thu* 'here are 
few labourers or domestic servants who arc not 


pn prierors of land. 

Lying between the Tyrermees and the Mcdi- 
ter ia;ie«n, Kouvilhm enjoys niuuntain gales and 
Sea In texts, with the fertility of a sou* hern vale , 
dihI, what adds much to the delights of tins para- 
dise, a happy peH>:«ntry. M. continued 

mv general obse: vulioii* on this head* lie a bo 
Informed me tint it was u*i;r.l lor a youth ] 
of sixteen, to hire h.:n*elf, as a domestic 

servant in i*gricnltnre ; and, when he arrives at 
twenlv-ooe or twenty-two. to h.«ve l-*i<! up 400 or 
AOO t tanks, 181. or 4 iOl. sterling. With 400 trank*, 
heiuy* a collude nud niarr t*: hi* wile lta< proba- 
bly « little pinion, lie ha* an *.puo'li»,.iiy also ol 
buying 150J square toiscs (nearly an acre and half 
Kuuli^h) ot uncultivated mountain laud, r-.cky 
in,d poor, but lit l'»r vines: for this he pays 
lilt cen ot twenty tranks, and becomes i proprietor; 
having a coustunt resource of profitable imlustiy, 
in' winter, wiuu- woik may be suaice. Wages, in 


The "cncrnl character of the French, 
anti the beneficial effects which the revo- 
lution has produced, particularly on the 
habits of the people, are thus spoken of : 


The approach to Roncn is noble : every object 
denotes prosperity ami comfort. Since I entered 
tlm country 1 have been looking, in all directions, 
tor tire ruins ol France: for the horrible effects of . 
the revolution, of which so much is said on our 
side of the water: but instead of a ruined country, 

1 see fields highly cultivated, nun towns full of in- 
habitants. No houses tumbling down, or empty, 
r.o ragged, wretched-looking, p*tq:?e. 1 have en- 
quired, and every laxly assures me, that pgriculturo 
has been improving rapidly for the last t\ven»y-fivc 
years; that the riches and comforts ol the cultivators 
of the soil have been doubled duriug that period k 
and that vast improvement has taken place in til* 
condition ami character ot the common juroplr. In 
the early |»ari of the revolution, more wns done in 
the promoting the instruction of the lower order' 
than the sinister policy of the late Empiror wa» 
able to destroy : and, though much remains to be 
desired on this point, enough has bceu effected to 
shew tlmt a well-educated commonalty would nof 
be warning in industry or subordination. The Na- 
tional Domnins, con* sling of the confiscated ©states^ 
of the church and the emigrant nobility, were ex. 
posed to sole during the pecuniary distresses of tha 
revolutionary government in small portions, for tho 
accnmmrxUtion of the lowest order of purchasers* 
and fise years allowed for completing the payment. 
This indulgence, joined to the depreciation of assig- 
nats, ooabted the poorest description ot peasants a» 
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beCom4 proprietors ; nud auch they are almost ' 
universally ; pos>essing from one to ten acres. Ann 
as tlie education of tlie poor was sedulously pro- 
moted during ihe eurly years of the revolution, their 
great advance, in character as well as condition, 
is no mystery, I prefer the country character of 
France to that of the city. In the former, the 
good fruits of the Revolution are visible at eveiy 
step : previous to that era, in the country, the most 
numerous class, the bulk of the population, all but 
the nobles and the priests, were wretchedly poor, 
servile and thievish. This class has assumed a 
new character, improved in proportion to the 
improvement of its cond lion. Servility has va- 
nished with their poverty; their thieviahness, an 
e licet of the same cause, has also in great measure 
disappeared. 

As a proof of the honest disposition of 
the lower oriieis, JJr. I>irin ck gives the 
following anecdote of a postillion: 

On our arrival at our hotel, the postillion de- 
manded double lor the last po*t. as u Pcste 
Royale ; armed a FAnglois at all points against 
itupoddon, 1 objected ; lie proved filing to 
the Bureau dcs Posies, to prove Ids r*g lit ; I, 
curious to be introduced to a French Authority^ 
willingly consented, and away we went t»> the 
Bureau tics Postes : there he established hi> claim. 
On reluming to the hold t» his* vulture ami hursts, 
en article of our bA^ago was mining; the pos- 
tillion declared he had not seen it, and as we 
could not ascertain at what place it had been left, 
it wits given up nt lost ; it was a sec de nuit, con- 
taining sundries of some value. In tlirre da^a 
the same postillion left onr sac at the hotel un- 
opened, not an article missing: lie had traced 
it' back until he found it ; and considering die 
/h:>de of our mi. lenient, it was more thun we ex- 
pected. I give it as a sample of French honesty 
nud regard lor character. As another instance 
of the same kind; a postillion gn Hopped after 
us thtee miles, with a small article which had 
been overlooked in shifting the luggage. 

In several points I found llib French charac- 
ter different from what I had conceived it, from 
the common report. There is a sort of independ- 
ence, an uprightness of manner, denoting equality 
and tlie consciousness of it, which 1 was, not pre- 
pared for. This is sometimes, in the lower class, 
accompanied by something like American rough- 
ness, and is not altogether agreeable to nur habits. 
In general however they are extremely attentive 
to good manners in their., intercourse with each 
ether, and with their superiors ; but you may look 
in vain for that deierence. bordering on servility- 
which we are accustomed to from onr dependants; 
wrbtk are# notwithstanding, free born Englishmen, 
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— I have had constant occasion to remark the 
excellent condition at the labouring class; their 
decent respectable appearance. This was more 
than I had expected. 

The decorum of manners in both sexes which pre- 
vails universally, surprised and delighted me 
beyond expression. Here arc none of those exhi- 
bitions of profligacy, which disgust you at every 
step, even in our country villages. No ragged 
wretches staggering home from a filthy alehouse. 
One drunken man, and but one, I saw in all my 
journey. Now, this is nOt to be attributed to ab- 
ject poverty, absolutely depriving them of the 
means of intoxication, as might have been the 
case betore the revolution : oil the Contrary, 
wine and brandy are cheap, and the earning* 
of the labourer are at least one third more in pro- 
portion than in England. Such is the habitual 
temperance of the description of people who with- 
in are most addicted to drinking, that the inns, 
frequented by postillions and waggoners, seldom 
have any Hqrtor stronger than their ordinary wine. 

If you call for brandy, they are obi ged to semi 
lor it to the Ctrtfe. The manager of an iron forg* 
was describing to me the severe labour which the 
workmen pci formed beiore their immense fires : I 
enquired about their drinking, and he assured mo 
(fiat they never drank even their own weak wine 
without water. Intimately connected with the tera- 
yerance of the men is the modesty of the waracr., 
and equally exemplary. 

A habit of economy and frugality, accompanied 
by a perfect indifference to stile and shew, is ano- 
ther characteristic of the French nation, extending 
through all ranks; and entirely inconsistent with 

the fashionable irivolity which has been attributed 
to them. I am a countryman, ami it is France as * 
country that 1 came to visit and am describing, not 
Paris in particular. The exception* to my state- 
ment will be found in the Utter, where no doubt 
there arc too many examples of every enormity. 
Vt i Paris itself will bear me out when compared 
with London. 

I had heard much of French beggars, and there 
are too many to be seen hovering nround the posU 
houses, and on the hirlV of the great roads, espe- 
cially north of Paris: they are mostly very old or 
blind people who follow begging as* a profession,, 
without exhibiting mark* of extreme poverty, being 
^often neatly, and even well, clad. Beggars seem 
to be ati essential part of the Catholic system, af- 
fording occasion for the merit orious. work of giving 
alms; but as the amount required to constitute * 
title to reward has not been exactly slated, very 
small coins arc chiefly in request for that purpose, 
and people generally carry a store of them. One 
of my feMow travellers from Clermont, who was on 
his waj^ tet Paris, l^bdicve, to purchase an estdt ^ 
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was a fine example of French economy, and Caiho- 
’ charity United. He gave a beggar a sous, and 
look back two liaids in change. 

The following very interesting particu- 
lars, as to the occupations of the fair 
*ex, are highly deserving of consideration : 

In every part of France women employ them- 
.selves in offices which are deemed with us unsuit- 
able to the sex. Here there is no sexual distinc- 
tion of employment : the women undertake any 
task they are able to pel form, without much notion 
•f fitness or unfitness. This applies lo all classes. 
^Theludy of one of the principal rlothers at Loii- 
•viers, conducted u> over the woiks ; gave us pat- 
•terns of the best cloths ; ordered the machinery to 
'.be set in motion for our gratification, and was evi- 
dently in the habit of attending to the whole detail 
of the business. Just so, near Rouen, the wife of 
'the largest farmer in that quarter, conducted me to 
-the barns nnd stables ; shewed ine t lie various im- 
plements, at id explained their use : took me into 
the fields, and described the mode of husbandry, 
-which she perfectly understood ; expatiated on the 
excellence of their fallows ; jiuimed out the best 
*heep in the flock, and gave me a detail of tlirir 
management in buying their wether lambs and fat- 
tening their wethers. This was on a farm of about 
400 acres. In every shop and warehouse you see 
similar activity in the females. At the r.yai porce- 
lain manufactory at Sevres, a woman was called to 
receive payment for tire articles we purchased. I,» 
lire Halle de Bled, at Paris, women, in their little 
-counting-houses, are performing the office of fac- 
tors, in the sale of grain aud flonr. In every de- 
partment they occupy an important station, from 
*oue extremity of the country to the other. 

* In many cases, where women are employed in 
%iie more (laborious occupations, ifc e real cause is 
directly opposite to the apparent. You sec them 
-in the «outh, threshing, with the men, under a burn- 
ing sun ; — it is a. family par;y threshing out the 
Crop of their own freehold: a woman is holding 
-.a plough;— the plough, -the horses, -the laud is 
-her’s ; or, (ns we have it) her husband’s ; who is 
.probably sowing the wheat which she is turning in. 
You are shocked on seeing a fine young -woman 
-loading a dung cart ; it belongs lo her fmhre. who 
is manuring hi- -own field, for their common sup- 
port In these instances the toil of the .woman de- 
notes wealth rather than want ; though the latter 
U the motive to winch a superficial observer would 
refer it. Who can estimate the importance, in a 
ttoralandpoliticai view, of this .late of tUu-s > 
Where the women, in the complete exercised their 
Rental aud bodily faculties, are performing their 
faU shareof the duties of life. It is the natural, 
^Ui/fWdUi^ofSacj^. - It, influence on the 
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female character in France is a proof of it. There 
is that fieedom of action, and reliance on their own 
powers, in the French women, generally, which oc- 
casionally, we observe with admiration iu women 
of superior talents iu England. 

The contrast drawn by our author be- 
tween the ancient nobility and the pre- 
sent occupiers of land in France, poss- 
esses no small decree of interest : 

The ancient nobility, before the revolution, 
were not very refined in their mode of livin* 
at their chateaux. These house?, generally 
in a ruinous .true n „ ; | badly furnished, w ere 
occasionally visited by their owners, r.ec.rmpru.icd 
probably by a parly of go, ,t,, rou , 

inbe of domestics. These vixirs were tin- result of 
caprice sometimes ; ollcn of neces.iry : | 0 recover 
Ircsh vigor for lire expeuces of Paris : Imt rarely 
for the true enjoyment of the country . Their ap- 
pearance wav not welcomed by their teuams, frogj 
whom certain exira service, were lire,, required. 
Provisions of all kind., grain, fish, fowl, all were iu 
requisition. The dependants, almost plundering, 
ami insolent ol course, 'ihe gentry, spending (heir 
lime at cards or billiards ; or 'promenading iu their 
strait lined gardens, in stiff Parisian dresses, were 
only known on their estates to be hated and dcs- 
pised, A better spirit prevails at present . Pro- 
prietors have acquired a touch of the country Gen- 
tleman, and are cultivating their cst. tes; whilsuhe 
tenants are relieved from degrading co.vees and 
other odious oppressions. Still, much is wanting 
to render a country residence inviting to those who 
cannot be satisfied iu the society 0 l.mj r <mll do _ 
mestic circle ; or who may not be blessed with a nu- 
merous and happy f nt'.ly. When capital, in the 
hands of well educated men, begins to be directed 
to rural affairs, a foundation is laid for a bct:cr statu 
of society. A broad foundation of this sort ha, 
been already laid in France. Thanks to , La 
ivevolut o:i { — 

We have heard much respecting the 
ohee, and the number of crime* in 
tradesmen. Many have gone so far as 
lo.attnbute the increase of crimes with 

-us to a ^defect in our laws of police. 

But whatever may be in this, it is clear 
from Mr. Birbcck’s - statement, -that 
crimes are by no means so prevailing there 
as m this country. 

Whilst- waiting for my passport of departure, at 
the Bureau a.f the Prefecture. , mo, y persons were 
receiving passport, of removal -from -brie -section of 
Paris to -another. A strictness of pdiicc of which I 
Wore had uo conception. I- imagine a register it 
kept of the inhabitants -u/every house ; and from 

tit* arraj>g«tueaMr£-tb» oumeroiu-Uerks it Uualouf 
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anti commodious apartment, called llie Bureau des 
Passports, 1 have no doubt but this important ob- 
ject ii attained without difficulty or confusion. 1 
presume passports are procured without much trou- 
ble or any ex pence to the parties : they are there* 
iore not likely to he neglected by ai.y but the* evil 
disposed ; and as gcucral security is the ainr, and 
in a great degree the result, ot these seciuiujy se- 
vere regulations, they may be submitted to with 
cheerfulness. A police of this kind must prevent the 
existence of such hordes of banditti as infest our me- 
tropolis. Here can beiiodai kuud iusctuiable recesses 
* lu re villains by pro'cssu/ii may collect in a mass, 
end con* pi re ugnlnst the public. This is the fair 
side. Iiovv much these regulations favour political 
tyranny, I urn not qualiiicd to say ; but here I sus- 
pect mischeit. However, the cieiks in this office 
appear to be a civil, respectable set, and much bet- 
ter employed in prevculiug crimes, and are proba- 
bly better men, than the sw arm of police officers, 
with us, who live hy them; who, by overlooking 
small offences, nurse up the criminals to that emi- 
nence in guilt, which entitles the thief-taker to a 
reward. Security of person and property, two 
great ends of Society, are attained in a higher de- 
cree under the French than under the Euglisff 
^ stem. 

Prevention of crimes is the very spirit of the 
former, which pervades every place, and meets 
you at every turn. In the country, the Gardes 
champetres, a revolutionary institution, are the 
great meuiis, always in activity, of crushing them 
in the egg. Oue or more of these officers is ap- 
pointed in every commune, whoso duty it is to 
prevent all petty depredations, and even trespasses 
out of the public paths, lu every case they may 
arrest the offender, and carry him bciore the 
mayor of the commune, who levies a penally 
according to law. These men are always on the 
ideit; aimed, mostly with a pike, sometimes with 
a guu ; and are authorized to use lotce in case of 
resistance. In towns, the preventive police is p.r- 
fbrmed by the military, and most effectually. 
Being under ill l* direction of the civil power, if 
such a force must be main ut lived, perhaps thi s 
is the best inode of employing it. Tjie regularity 
and strictness oi military discipline, form the French 
soldiers into excellent civil guards , and the end is 
ao beneficial that the means may well be tolciated. 
The Gardes chumpetrea are so walchlul and alert, 
that they seem to possesa a sort of ubiquity 
which is very effectual in preventing petty depre- 
dations. Walking up a hill from Gorbcii, I strayed 
into a vineyard by the road side. The grapes were: 
miserable; small at currants, and unripe. To 
plunder was the lust thing X should have thought 
of; however I picked a litlla hunch. As 1 
aama out of the viuayuxd# a Atom ^oung fellow. 


with a pike in his hand, met me, and civilly en- 
quired if the crapes were good. 44 Lcs raisin* 
sont ils bons?" “ Non,” replied I. 44 Comme 
i a ;** and shewed him the bunch I had 
gathered. You must go with me “ a la Ville," 
sa ys he, devaut le Maire.” 1 remonstrated 
— he threatened: at length he consented 
to let me off for a Jrat.k. This I should 
not have complied with, if my company had not 
been forward, and waiting for me; but would have 
paid t he legal penalty before the mayor. In the 
south, where vineyards are universal, the same de- 
gree of strictness would not have appeared in this 
ju; titular, but the watchful spirit is perceived 
every where. 

With a Government really Representative, such 
a police would not be an engine of oppression: and 
to estimate its value in comjiaiison with a vindic- 
tive police, such as that ol England, we mu*t con- 
sider the wretchedness of the agent of n criminal 
act, as well as the suffering of ils object. Its watch- 
ful clmructer renders pdfering unprofitable and 
dangerous, therclorc it is not followed as a pron 
l'ession: u man rises to an accomplished villain by 
degrees, therefore the prevention of small offence* 
hinders the commission of atrocious crimes. 

(To be continued .) 


Marshal Marmont. 

Sir, — At the time the iuflucoce of the 
allies caused the defection of the Duke 
of Ilagusa from Napoleon, the Duke was. 
stationed at the head ol forty thousand 
of the finest troops in the French ser- 
vice, to act as a screen on Ps^ris, on the 
approach of the allies to that capital. 
This command formed an important post 
in the plan of a ma?der-piece of Gene- 
ralship, by the execution of which, had 
Marmont only remained faithful, the al- 
lies would have fallen in the hands of 
Napoleon. Wheu the Duke of Uagusa 
consented to betray Napoleon, he detach- 
ed twenty thousand of these troops from 
his army ; sending them quite out of the 
way; the affectionate devotion to the 
cause of their country, and the euthu*’- 
astic attachment to Napoleon of the 
whole of this veteran army, rendering 
even the remaining twenty thousand mem 
a formidable corps. To these the D.ake 
of Ragusa contrived to have thirty 
pound- shot served out, although .their 
largest guns carried only TWENTY.^jeim* 
lers; and so minutely did he enter iota 
the details oi treachery, that he caused 
SAND to be tailed with Abe jpoxafa 
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which was to be used by these brave fel- 
lows ! ! ! — The attempt made by the 
Duke of Ragusa to vindicate his conduct 
towards Napoleon, obliges me, in com 
mou justice, to refute ail hi*> laboured 
defence, by this plain statement o! 
JFACTS: for continuation of the irutt ) 
of which , I appeal to tile survivors cl 
all tiiose brave soldiers, whom he thus 
left lobe slaughtered!! lam, Ac. 

Mjrator. 

Cltftcn, April 13 , 1815 . 


The Address. 

Mr. Cobbktt.— I n the Regent’s Mes- 
sage to Parliament, we are told, that 
the events which have recently occurred 
in France, threaten consequences highly 
dangerous to the tranquillity and inde- 
pendence of Europe. Let us pause here 
tor a moment, and consider whether 
or not this broad assertion be true. — Bo- 
naparte, we know, has declared his deter- 
mination to rest on the Treaty of Paris ; 
he has declared that he will not invade 
other countries, but only defend him self 
against foreigu attack. In what then 
consists the danger to the tranquillity 
and independence of Europe ? Why 
should not all Europe continue in the 
present state of peace? France bus, 
by a calm Revolution, changed her Ru- 
ler; Louis left the throne, and Napoleon 
took it; and it is clear that Napoleon is 
the choice and approbation of the Ficnch 
People. Who dare dispute the right 
of the People to the choice of their 
Rulers 1 In what respect then does this 
simple, but wouderful c hange endanger 
the tranquillity of Europe ? We are told 
that there is to be an augmentation of 
bis Majesty’s land, and sea forces. For 
wbat purpose is this augmentation ? Will 
not this augmentation of land and sea 
forces lead to an augmentation of land 
and sea taxes? Is not the whole world 
now in a stale of Peace, and ought not 
every thing to returq to a peace esta- 
blishment? Must we be for tier in the 
expensive attitude of w ar, because the 
tranquillity of Europe mag, some time or 
other, be disturbed ? Who is to disturb 
it ? At one time, the Emperor of Russia ; 
at another time the King* of Prussia ; at 
another* Napoleon Bonaparte, or Louis 
the 18 th, lblh, or 20th ; may be said 
to endanger it. And so we are to be 
perpetually burdened with increasing 
taxes, because the tranquillity and iuiie- 
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pendence of Europe may be possibly 
disturbed. Ministers, I helve no doubt, 
ardently desire war. But war does not 
suit them just at present . They must 
communicate with the Allies. Some of 
diem may have been offended at Con- 
?iess. lliey want also large subsidies. 
l'he property tax, or .something like it, 
wid be the next ministerial measure. 
And soon after war will be declared 
against France. I hope I am mistakeu, 
but a short time will determine. 

Yours, Ac. Ac. G. G. F. 

London , April 12th, 1815 , 

Lord Cochrane. 

His Lordship has addressed a Leltcr 
“ To his Constituents” in which he fully 
explains his motives fur leaving the Kiug’s 
Bench prison, and the objects he had in 
view in taking his seat in the House of 
Commons. Justice requires that thij 
publication .should be read, before any 
one ventures to carmre the conduct of 
his Lordship. I have no room for more 
than the following extracts : — 

“ I have heard much about the duty cf 
submitting to the laws, but not enough 
to inspire me with reverence for iniquity 
exercised under legal appearances. It is 
not b\ him who resists injustice, commit- 
ted under the forms of law, but by hiiu 
who makes those founts the instruments 
and the cloke of injustice, that the laws 
are violated. I did not, however, quit 
these walls to escape from personal op- 
pression, but at the hazard of my life to 
assert that right to liberty which as a 
member of the community I have never 
forfeited, and that right which I received 
from you, to ntiack in its very den, the 
corruption which threatens to annihilate 
the liberties of us all. I did not quit 
them to fly from the justice of pi y coun- 
try, but to expose the wickedness, fraud, 
and hypocrisy of those who elude that 
justice by committing their emmriities 
under the colour of its name. I did not 
quit them from the childish jxuotive of 
impatience under suffering ; I staid long 
enough here to evince Aim t I could en- 
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% dpre restraint as a pain, b ut not as a pc- j 
nalty. I staid long enough to be certain j 
that my persecutors were conscious of 
their injustice ; and to feel that my sub- 
mission to the*ir unmerited inflictions was | 
losing the dignity of resignation, and 
sinking iHto the iguominious endurauce 
x>f an insult. 

** Gentlemen ; if it had not been for 
the commotion excited by that obnoxious, 
injurious, and arbitrary measure, -the 
Corn Bill, which began to evince itself, 
on the day of my departure from prison, \ 
(which was on the anniversary of' my 
escape from similar oppression at Malta 
four years before,) I should have lost no 
time in proceeding to the House of Com- 
mons : but conjecturing that the spirit of 
disturbance might derive some encourage- 
ment from my unexpected appearance at 
. that time, and having no inclination to 
promote tumult, I resolved to defer my 
appearanceat that House, and, if possible, 

. to conceal my departure from the Prison, 
until the order of the Metropolis should be 
restored. I had, however, been out but 
a few days when I received intimation 
.that a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to enquire into the state 
of the Prison, had discovered that I was 
absent. Conceiving that they would 
communicate the circumstance, and anxi- 
ous to obviate any false impressions as to 
my motives and intentions, I immediately 
.addressed the following Letter to the 
Speaker, which 1 fully expccted he would 
have read to the House : 

London , March , 9, 1015. 

4t Sir: I respectfully request that you 
will state to the Honourable the House 
of Commons, that I should immediately 
and personally have communicated to 
them my departure from the custody of 
Lord Elleuborough, by whom I have 


[480 

been long most unjustly detained; but 
I judged it better to endeavour to 
conceal my absence, and to defer my 
appearance in the House until the public 
agitation excited by the Corn Bill, should 
subside. And I have further to request 
that you will jalso communicate to the 
House that it is my intention on an 
early day to present myself lor the *pur- 
pose of taking ray seat, and moving an 
Inquiry into the conduct of Lord Ellen- 
borough. — I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

. Cochrane/' 

** Gentlemen: If the Right Honourable 
the Speaker had thought proper to com* 
ply with my request; if he had read my 
Letter to the House, as lie afterwards 
read that which he received from tl}e 
Marshal of the King’s Bench, relative 
to my apprehensiou ; the scandalous im- 
ports* which 4 appeared in \the hireling 
Journals, attributing my oonduct to cri- 
minal or contemplative motives, could 
pot have been invented or propagated. 

u I did not go to the House of Con*, 
mons to complain about losses or suffer- 
ings; about tine or imprisonment; *or of 
property to the amount of ten times tho 
fine, of which I have beep cheated by 
this malicious Prosecution. J did npt 
go to the House to complain -of the 
mockery of having been beard in 'my 
defence, and answered by a reference tp 
that Decision from which that Defence 
was an Appeal. I did not go there -to 
complain of those who expelled me from 
ray Profession: for if I could 'have 
stooped , to the Enemies of my Copn* 
try at home, I might still k ha\e 
been instrumental in humbling its 
Enemies abroad. I did not go to -the 
House to complain, gencrally % of -the 
Advisers of the Crown : but I went thege 
to cpmplain of The coud pet of him— 
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To thx People of England. 

On the approaching War against France . 

The last war against France swelled the 
annual taxes on account of the National 
jDtobt from 0 .millions of pounds to 41 
millions of pounds ; it caused, besides 
this, 600 millions of pouuds to be 
raised, during the wfcr, in other taxes ; it 
has reduced us to such a state, that, even 
in peace , loans were become necessary, 
besides taxes almost as heavy as in time of 
war. Sock, in short, in a pecuniary view, 
were the effects of that war, that the go* 
▼eminent found it expedient to resort to a 
Corn-Bill, in order to raise and keep up 
the price of the first necessary of life, that 
the Owners and Tillers of the soil might 
be able to pay. the taxes whi^h that go- 
vernment wanted to pay the intent of the 
Ifebt and to maintain the military esta- 
blishments. 

These facts being undeniable, hare we 
wot reason to copseqigei 

Ought 

to run head-long into such a war? I have, j 
ft my four last Numbers, strenuously la- 
boured to prevent this calamity; but, I 
now really begin to fear, that the wishes 
of the enemies of peace and freedom may 
SftaUy prevail. The Income or Property 
Tax is again to be brought forward, and, 
if the news-papers be correct, on the same 
principle as before. Tho Mien Act is 
again to be proposed, if we are to rely 
tjpon the same sources of information. 
In short, if the accounts at proceedings in 
;I\uiiatnent be true, we shad! very soon be 
thrown back to the state of 1813 as to 
expence, and to 1793 as to principle of 
action. 

In my late Numbers I have, I think, 
weiy clearly shown, that, if we now make 
war upon France, it will be out of the 
power of any human being to disputgibe 
fact ; that the war, on our part, is gWar 
pi aggression, and of aggression, too,* of 
the most odious And intolerable kind, se j- 
*>g that even its openly professed object 
most be to force a government , or a chief 
upon France. It it said; “No; wo only 


u want to force the French to put down 
“ their present chief." That is to say, 
we, modest people i do not wish, God for* 
bid! to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France; we do not wish to force a chief 
upon her; but, she having a chief whom 
we do not like, we will make war upo? 
her, until she put him away. That is all ! 
Our modesty will not let us go an inch 
farther. 

In order that you may clearly see what 
is the light, in which the French govern- 
ment view the matter, I shall subjoin to 
this address the Official Documents pub- 
lished in France, relative to it. In these 
you will find the answer, which France 
gives to all her enemies. Here you will 
find a clear description of the grounds, on 
which she rests. The first document con- 
tains an answer to the charges against her 
and her chief; the second contains the 
reasons for her preparing for her defence . 
To these documents I have prefixed the 
memorable Declaration of the Allies, 
dated at Vienna on the tatlmf ~Mardfc. 
This was the first stone hurled at the 
French nation. A careful perusal, and 
an Occasional reference, to these Docu- 
ments, wilt keep fresh in the memory of 
every man the REAL CAUSES of tho 
war, iF war should now take place. 

The Borough-faction , who are now 
crying $ut for war through the columns of 
our vile news-papers, tel* us, that we can- 
not live in safety, while Napoleon is at the 
head of the government of France. This 
has, under ail changes , been their ciy for 
the last 22 years. We could not iive«t 
peace with the National Assembly. We 
could have no peace and safety with the 
Convention . We could not have peace 
and safety with t\iz Consuls. We could 
have no peace ai|d safety with the Em- 
peror before; no, nor can we have it 
with him, now. The BOURBONS ; these 
are the people, with whom alone our 
Borough-faction think they can enjoy 
peace. must, therefore, deposv Nape 
leon : yes, as we deposed Mr. Madisij 
T he peace of Europe and the world 
especially our own safety, require. ** t] r<? - 
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told, this deposition. But, just so we were 
told in the case of Mr. Madison. u No 
44 peace! No peace! No peace with James 
4 ‘ Madison !” was the cry of this faction. 
Down with him! Send Duke Wellington ! 
Kill! kill! kill! Keep killing; keep bom- 
barding; keep burning; keep on till James 
Madison be deposed; ’till that u rebel 
and traitor ;” Hill that u mischievous ex- 
46 ample of the success of democratic re- 
6C bcllion be destroyed/’ They said our 
work w as but half done , ’till this was ac- 
complished; and, they have become al- 
most mad since their scheme was defeated. 

Well, then, Englishmen, can you be- 
lieve, that these same men ; that this same 
wicked faction, wish to put down Napo- 
leon for the love of freedom ? Was it for 
the love of freedom that they wished to 
depose Mr. Madison ? Can you believe, 
that it is from the fear of our safety being 
put in danger by Napoleon ? Was it 
from the fear of our safety being endan- 
gered by Mr. Madison that they wished 
to depose him ? Do you think, that they 
were afraid, that Mr. Madison would 
over-run Europe with his armies ? Alas! 
do you not see what. is their real fear? 
Do you not see, that it is liberty ; that it 
is free government ; that it is the rights 
of mankind , which they wish to see de- 
posed? Some patriot said : u where liberty 
is, there is my country .” If this faction 
were to speak out honestly, they would 
say : u where liberty is, there is our Hell. 11 


Declaration or the Allies. 


The Powers w ho have signed the Treaty 
of Paris, assembled at the Congress at Vi- 
enna, being informed of the escape of Na- 
foleon Bonaparte, and of his entrance 
into France with an armed forte, owe it 
fo their own dignity and the interest of 
social order, to make a solemn declara- 
tion of the sentiments which this event 
has excited in them. By thus breaking 
the convention which has established him 
in theieland of Elba, Bonaparte destroys 
the only legal title on which his existence 
depended — by appearing again in France 
with projects of confusion and disorder, 
he has deprived himself of the protection 
of the law, and has manifested to the uni- 

f e, that there can be neither peace nor 
e with him. The Powers consequently 
je, that Napoleon Bonaparte has 
Mmsclf without the pale of civil 

ivW#,,7 



and social relations ; and that as an ene- 
my and disturber of the tranquillity of the 
world he has rendered himself liable to 
public vengeance. They declare at the 
same time, that firmly resolved to main- 
tain entire the Treaty of Paris of the 
30th May, 1814, and thedispositions sanc- 
tioned by that Treaty, and those which 
they have resolved on, or shall hereafter 
resolve on, to complete and to consolidate 
it, they will employ all their means, and 
will unite all their efforts ; that the gene- 
ral peace, the object of the wishes of Eu- 
rope, and the constant purpose of their 
labours, may not again be troubled; and 
to guarantee against every attempt which 
shall threaten to replunge the world into 
the disorders and miseries of revolutions. 
And although entirely persuaded that all 
France, rallying round its legitimate Sove- 
reign, will immediately annihilate this last 
attempt of a criminal and impotent deliri- 
um ; all the Sovereigns of Europe ani- 
mated by the same sentiments, and guided 
by the same principles, declare that if, con- 
trary to all calculations, there should re- 
sult from this event any real danger, they 
will be ready to give to the King of France, 
and to the French nation, or to any other 
Government that shall be attacked, at 
soon as they shall be called upon, all the 
assistance requisite to restore public tran- 
quillity, and to make a common cause 
against all those who should undertake 
to compromise it. The present Declara- 
tion inserted in the Register of the Con- 
gress assembled at Vienna, on the 13th 
March, 1815, shall be made public. Done 
and attested by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
High Powers who signed the Treaty of 
Paris, Vienna, 13th March, 1815. 

Austria — Prince Metternich , Baron IF* u 
senberg. 

France. — Prince Talleyrand , the Dvk of 
Ihdberg, Lai our du Pin , Count Alexis 

' and No allies. 

Great Britain. — Wellington , Cluncarty , 
C at he art , Stezcar'l. 

Portugal.— CountP amelia SaldankuLobs. 
Prussia. — Prince Iftrrdenbcrgy Baron 
Humboldt. 

Russia. — Count Rasumousky , Count 
Staeckelberg , Count Nesselrode. 

Spain. — P. Gomez Labrador. 

Sweden .^—Lafmcnhclm. 
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ANSWER OF THE FRENCH GO- 
VERNMENT. 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE OF PRESIDENTS 
OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE, APRIL 2. 

In consequence of the remit which has 
been made to it, the Committee, composed 
of Presidents of Sections of the Council of 
State, has examined the Declaration of the 
13th of March, the report of the Minister 
of General Police, and the documents 
■thereto subjoined. The Declaration is in 
a form so unusual, conceived in terms so 
strange, expresses ideas so anti-social, that 
the Committee was ready to consider it as 
one of those forgeries by which despicable 
men seek to mislead the people, and pro- 
duce a change in public opinion. But the 
verification of legal minutes drawn up at 
Metz and of the examinations of couriers, 
has left no/ground for doubt that the trans- 
mission of this declaration was made by 
the Members of the French Legation at 
Vienna, and it must, therefore, be regard- 
ed as adopted and signed by them. It was 
in this first point of view that the Com- 
mittee thought it their duty to examinp, 
in the first* nstance, this production, which 
is without precedent in the annals of dip- 
lomacy, and in which Frenchmen, men 
invested with a public character the most 
respectable, begiu by a sort of placing 
without the law, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, by an incitement to the assassination 
of the Emperor Napoleon. We say with 
the Minister of Police that this Declara- 
tion is the work of the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries ; because those of Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and England, could not have 
signed adcod which the Sovereigns and the 
nations to which they belong will hasten 
to disavow. .For in the first place these 
Plenipotentiaries, most of whom co-opera- 
ted in the treaty of Paris, know that Na- 
poleon was there recognised as retaining 
the title of Emperor, and as Sovereign of 
the isle of Elba : they would have desig- 
nated him by these titles, nor would have 
departed, either in substance or form, from 
the respectful police which they impose. 
They would hate felt that, according to 
the law of nations, the Prince least power- 
ful from the extent or population of his 
States, enjoys, in regard to his political 
and civil character, the rights belonging 
to every Sovereign Prince equally with the 
most powerful Monarch ; and Napoleon, 
recognize^ under the title of Emperor, 


and as a Sovereign Prince by all the Powers, 
was no more than any one triable by tlie 
Congress of Vienna. An oblivion of tho& 
principles, w hich it is impossible to ascribe 
to Plenipotentiaries Who weigh the rights 
of nations with deliberation and prudent, 
has in it nothing astonishing when t is dis- 
played by some French ministers, whose 
consciences reproach them with more than 
one act of treason, in whom fear hn^ pro- 
duced rage, and whom remorse deprives 
of reason. Such persons might have risk- 
ed the fabrication, the publication of & 
document like the pretended declaration 
of the 1 3th of March, in the hope of stop- 
ping the progress of Napoleon, and mis- 
leading the French people as to the true 
principles of foreign powers. But such 
men are not qualified, like the latter, tp 
judge of the merit of a nation which they 
have misconceived, betrayed, delivered up 
to the arms of foreigners. That nation^ 
brave and generous, revolts against every 
thing bearing the character of baseness and 
oppression ; its affections become enthu- 
siastic when their object is threatened or 
attacked by a great injustice; and the as- 
sassination to which the declaration of the 
13th of March incites, will find an atm for 
its execution neither among the 25 mil- 
lions of Frenchmen, the majority of whom 
followed, guarded, protected Napoleon 
from the Mediterranean to the capital, nor 
among the 18 millions of Italians, the 6 
millions of Belgians and Rhenish, nor the 
numerous nations of Germany, who, at 
this solemn crisis, have not pronounced 
his name but with respectful recollections; 
noi amidst the indignant^ English nation, 
whose honourable sentiments disavow the 
language which has been audaciously 
put into the mouths of Sovereigns. Tha 
nations of Europe are enlightened ; they 
judge the rights of the Allied Princes, aruf 
those of the Bourbons. They know that 
the convention of Fontainbleau was a 
treaty among Sovereigns ; its vioUtiop, 
the entrance of Napoleon on the rrench 
territory, like every infraction of A diplo- 
matic act, like every hostile invasion, could 
only lead to an ordinary war, the ' result 
of which can only be, in respect of persons, 
that of being conqueror or conquered, free, 
or a prisoner of war; In respect of pos- 
sessions, that of being either preserved of 
lost, increased or diminished; and thAt 
every thought, every threat, every attempt 
against the life of a Prince . at war wi*h 
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another, is a thing unheard of in the his- wife from the hnsband, the son from the father, 
tory of nations and the cabinets of Eu- and that during distressing circumstances, when 
rope. In the violence, the rage, the db- the firmest soul has need of looking forconsola- 
ljvion of principles which characterise the tiou and support to the bosom of its family, and 
Declaration of the 13th of March, we re- domestic affect ions. 

cognise the envoys of the same Prince, the Secondly— The safrty of Napoleon, of Uia im- 
organs of the same Councils, which, by perial family, and of their attendants, was gn*- 
the Ordinances of the 9th of March, also rauteed (14th article of treaty), by all the 
placed Napoleon without the law, also in- lowers - t and bauds of astauins have been or- 
vited against him the poniards of assassins, ganised in France under the eyes of the French 


and promised a reward to the bringer of 
his head. What, however, did Napoleon 
do ? He did honour by his confidence to 
the men of all nations, iusulted by the in- 
famous mission to which it was wished to 
invite them ; he shewed himself moderate, 
generous, the protector even of those who 
had devoted him to death. When he spoke 
to General Excelmans, marching towards 
the column which closely followed Louis 
Stanislas Xavier ; to Count D’Erlon, 
w ho had to receive him at Lille ; to General 
Clause), who went to Bordeaux, where 
was the Duchess D' Angouleme ; to Gene- 
ral Grouchy, dispatched to put a period 
to the civil dissensions excited by the Duke 
D’Angouleme — everywhere, in short, or- 
ders were given by the Emperor that per- 
sons should be protected and sheltered 
from every attack, every danger, every 
violence, while on the Ffrench territory, 
and when they quitted it. Nations aud 
posterity will judge on which side, at this 
great conjuncture, has been respect for 
the rights of the people and of sovereigns, 
for the laws of war, the principles of civi- 
lization, the maxims of laws, civil and reli- 
gious. They will (Jccide between Napo- 
leon and the House of Bdbrboa. 

If, after having examined the pretended 
Declaration of the Congress under this 
first view, it is discussed in its relations to 
diplomatic conventions, and to the treaty 
of Fontainbleauof the 11th of April, 1814, 
Ratified by the French government, it will 
he found that its violation is only imputa- 
ble to the very persons who reproach Na- 
poleon therewith. The treaty of Fontain- 
blnau has been violated by the Allied 
Powers, and the House of Bourbon, in 
what regards the Emperor Napoleon and 
his family, in what regards the interests 
and the rights of the French nation. 

First — The Empress. Maria-Louita and her son 
ought to have obtained passports, and an escort 
4a repair to the Emperor; aud far from execut- 
ing this promise, they separated violently the 


Government, and even by its orders, as will 
soon be proved by the solemn process against 
the Sictir Demoutbreuil, tor tbe purpose of at- 
tacking the Emperor aud his brothers and thoir 
wives : in default of the success which was ex- 
pected from this first br anch of the plot, a com- 
motion bad been planned at Orgon, on the 
Emperor's road, to attempt «n attack on bia 
life by the bands of some brigands : they sent aa 
governor to Corsica an assassin of George's, the 
Sietir Brii lark raised purposely to tbe rank of 
Marshal-de*Canip, kuown in Bri tatty, in Anjou, 
in Normandy, in Ls Vendee, iu all Euglaud, by 
the blood which he had shed, that he might pre- 
pare and make sure the crime : and in fact seve- 
ral isolated assassins attempted, in the Isle of 
Elba, to gain by the murder of Napoleon tbe 
guilty and disgraceful salary which was promised 
to them. 

Thirdly — Tbe Duchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia were given in full property to Murifr> 
Louisa for herself, her son, and her descendants ; 
and after long refusals to, put her in possession* 
they gave the finish to their injustice by an ab- 
solute spoliation, under the detnsive pretext of 
a change without valuation, without proportion, 
without sovereignty, without couseot: and do- 
cuments existing iu the Foreigu-office, which 
have been submitted to us, prove that it was on tbe 
solicitations, at tbe instance, and by the intrigues 
of the Prince of Benevent, that Maria Louisa 
aod her son have been plundered. 

Foyrthly —There should have been given to the 
Prince Eugene, adopted son of the Emperor* 
who has done honour to France, which gave 
him birth, and who has conquered the affectiota r 
of Italy, which adopted him, a suitable estab- 
lisbment out of France, and be has obtained so- 
tliing. 

Fifthly— 1 Die Emperor bad (art. 9* of the 
treaty) stipulated in favour of the heroes of the 
army, for tbe preservation of their endowments 
on tbe Monte Napoleone : he had reserved oo tbe 
extraordinary domains, and on the hinds of the 
civil list, means of recompensing his servants* 
of paying tbe soldiers who attached themselves 
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to his destiny : all was rsrt ied away and kept 
heck by the Ministers of the Bourbons. An 
•gent for the French Military, M. Bresson, went 
in earn to Vienna, to claim for them the most 
sacred of properties — the price of their courage 
and blood. 

Sixthly- The preservation of the goods, 
moveable and immoveahie, of the family of the 
Emperor, is stipnlatrd by the same treaty (art. 
fi ) ; and they have been plundered of one ami 
Of the other ; that is to say, by main force in 
France, by commissioned brigand* ; in Italy, by 
the violence of the military chiefs ; in the two 
•oan tries, by sequestrations, and by seizures so- 
lemnly decreed 

* Seventhly — The Emperor Napoleon was to 
have receiver! $.000,000, and bis family £,500,000 
franc** per annum, according to the arrangement 
established in the dtli article of* the treaty : and 
4 k French Government has constantly refused to 
fulfil this engagement, and Napoleon would soon 
have been redneed to dismiss his faithful guard fur 
want ef means to secure their pay, it he had not 
fbnnd in the grateful recollections of the bank- 
ers, and merchants of Genoa and of Italy, the 
honottmble resource of a loan of 13 millions 
Which was offered to him. 

Eighthly-* In short, it was not withont a reason 
(hat they wished by all means to separate from 
Napoleon those compatriot)* of lii* glory, models 
•f devotedneM and constancy, the unshaken 
guarantees of his safety and of his life, The 
island of Elba was secured to him in full pro- 
perty (art. 3, of the treaty) and the resolution 
to spoil trim of It, which was desired by the 
Bonrbon*, and solicited by their agents, had 
been taken at the Congress. 

And if Providence had not in its justice 
provided for him, Europe wonld have seen 
an attack made on the person on the li- 
berty of Napoleon, banished for the future 
to the mercy of his enemies, far from his 
family, and separated from bis servants, 
either to Saint Lucia, or St. Helena, which 
Fas intended for his prison. And when 
the Allied Powers, yielding to the impru- 
dent wishes, to the cruel Importunities of 
dieiiottfeof Bourbon, hod condescended 
to violate the solemn contract, on the faith 
of which Napoleon had released the 
French uation from its oaths : when him- 
self and the members of his family saw 
themseWes threatened, attacked in their 
persons, in their property, in their affec- 
tions, in the rights stipulated in their fa- 
vour, as Princes, even in those rights se- 
cured by the laws to simple citizens, what 
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could Napoleon do? Ought he, after 
having endured so many affronts, sup- 
ported so many injuries, to have consented 
to the complete violation of the engage- 
ments made with him, and resigning him- 
self personally to the lot which was pre- 
pared for him, abandon once more his wife, 
his son, his family, his faithful servants to 
their frightful destiny ? Such a resolution 
appears above human strength; and }et 
Napoleon would have taken it, if peace 
and the happiness of Fiance had been the 
price of this new sacrilice. He would have 
devoted himself again for the French peo- 
ple, of whom, as he wishes to declare to 
Europe, he makes it his glory to hold 
every thing, to whom he wishes to ascribe 
every thing, to whom alone he wishes to 
answer for all his actions, and to devote 
his life. It was for France alone, and to 
avert from it the misfortune of civil war, 
that he abdicated thp crown in 1814. He 
restored to the French people the rights 
which he held of them : he left it free to 
choose for itself a new monarch, and to 
establish its liberty and its happiness on 
institutions which might protect both. He 
hoped for the nation the preservation of 
all which he had acquired by 25 years of 
qombats and of glory, the exercise of its 
sovereignty in the choice of a dynasty, 
and in the stipulation of the conditions on 
which it would be called upon to reign, 
lie expected from the new government 
respect for the glory of the armies,’ the 
rights of the brave, the guarantee of all 
the new interests, of those interests which 
had arisen and been maintained for a quar- 
ter of a century, resulting from all the 
laws political and civil, observed, revered 
during this period, because they were iden- 
tified with the manners, the habits, the 
wonts of the nation. Far from that, all 
idea of the sovereignty of the people was 
discarded. The principle on which all 
legislation, political and civil, since the 
Revolution, had rested, was equally dis- 
carded. France has been treated by the 
Bourbons like a revolted country, re-coiw 
quered by the arms of its aucient masters, 
and subjected anew to a feudal dominion. 
Louis Stanislas Xavier did not recognise 
the treaty, which alone made the Throne of 
France vacant, and the abdication which 
alone permitted him to ascend it. He pre- 
tended to have reigned 19 years, thus in- 
sulting both the governments which had 
been established in this period, and the 
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people who had consecrated them by its 
suffrages, and the army which had de- 
fended them, and even the Sovereigns who 
had recognized them in their numerous 
treaties. A charter digested by the Se- 
nate, all imperfect as it was, was thrown 
into oblivion. There was imposed on 
France a pretended constitutional law, as 
easy to elude as to revoke, and in the form 
of simple royal decrees, without consult- j 
ing the nation, without hearing even those 
bodies, become illegal — phantoms of the 
national representation. And as the Bour- 
bons passed ordinances without tight, and 
promised without guarantee, they eluded 
without good faith, and executed without 
fidelity. The violation of the pretended 
Charter was restrained only by the timi- 
dity of their government ; the extent of the 
abuses of power was only confined by its 
weakness. The dislocation cf the army, 
the dispersion of its qfficers, the exile of 
many of them, the degradation of the sol. 
diers, the suppression of their endow- 
merits, their deprivation of pay and half- 
pay, the reduction of the salaries of le- 
gionaries, their b ing stripped of their ho- 
nour, the pre-eminence of the decorations 
of he feudal monarchy, the contempt of 
citizens, designated anew by the Third 
Estate, the prepared and already com- 
menc'd spoliation of the purchasers ofna- 
tional property, the actual depreciation of 
that which they were obliged to sell, the 
return of feudality in its titles, its privi- 
leges, its lucrative rights, the re-establish- 
mentof ultramontane principles, the abo- 
lition of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, the annihilation of the Concordat, 
toe restoration cf tithes, the intolerance 
arising from an exclusive religion, the do- 
mination of a handful of nobles over a peo- 
ple accustomed to equality, — such Was 
what the Bourbons either did or wished to 
do for France. It was under such cir- 
cumstances that the Emperor Napoleon 
quitted the isle of Elba ; such were the 
motives of the determination which he 
took, and net the consideration of his per- 
sonal interests, so weak with him, com- 
pared w ith the interests of the nation to 
which he has consecrated his existence. 
He did not bring war into the bosom of 
France ; on the contrary, he extinguished 
the war which the proprietors of national 
property, forming four-fifths of French 
landholders, would have been compelled 
to make on their spoilers 3 the w ar which 


the citizens, oppressed, degraded, humi- 
liated by nobles, w ould have been compel- 
led to declare against their oppressors ; the 
war which Protestants, Jews, men of va- 
rious religions, would have been compelled 
to sustain against their persecutors. He 
came to deliver France, and was received 
as a deliverer. Lie arrived almost aloae ; 
he traversed 220 leagues without opposi- 
tion, without combats, and resumed with- 
out resistance, amidst the capital and the 
acclamations of an immense majority of 
the citizens, the throne deserted by the 
Bourbons, who, ,in the array, in their 
household, among the national guards,, 
were unable to arm an individual to at- 
tempt to maintain them there. And vet, 
replaced at the head of the nation, which 
had already chosen him thrice, which has 
just designated him a fourth time by.tho 
reception it gave him in his rapid and tri- 
umphant march and arrival, — of that na- 
tion by which and for the interest of which 
he means to reign, what is the wish of Na- 
poleon ? That which the French people 
wish — the independence of France, inter- 
nal peace, peace with all nations, the exe- 
cution of the treaty of Paris of the 30th 
of May, 1814. What is there then chang- 
ed in the state of Europe and in the hope 
of repose it had promised itself? What 
voice is raised to demand that succour 
which, according to the declaration, should 
be only given when claimed? There has 
been nothing changed,— should the Allied 
l owers return, as wo are bound to expect 
they will, to just and moderate sentiments^ 
if they admit that the existence of France 
in a respectable and independent situation, 
ns far removod from conquering as from 
being conquered, from dominating as from 
being enslaved, is necessary to the balance 
of great kingdoms, and to the security of 
small states. There has been nothing 
changed, — if respecting the rights of & 
great nation which wishes to respect the 
rights of all others, winch, proud and ge- 
uerous, has been lowered, but never de- 
based, it be left to resume a monarch, and 
to give itself a constitution and laws suited 
to its manners, its interests, its habits, and 
its new wants. There is nothing changed, 
— if not attempting to compel F ranee to 
resume a dynasty which it no longer 
wishes, feudal chains which it has broken, 
and to submit to seignorial and ecclesias- 
tical claims from which it has been li- 
berated, it is not wished to impose upoo 
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H laws, to Intermeddle with its internal 
affairs, to assign it a form of government, 
to giTe it masters in conformity to the in- 
terests or the passions of its neighbours. 
There is nothing changed, — if while 
France is occupied in preparing the new 
social compact which shall guarantee the 
liberty of its citizens, the triumph of the 
liberal ideas which prevail in Europe, and 
can no longer be stifled, it be not forced 
to withdraw itself, in order to combat, 
from those pacific meditations and means 
of internal prosperity to which the people 
and their head wish to devote themselves 
in happy accordance. There has been 
nothing changed, — if, when the French 
nation asks only to remain at peace with 
all Europe, an unjust coalition do not 
compel it, as it did in 1792, to defend its 
will and its rights, its independence, and 
the sovereign of its choice. 

(Signed) 44 The Minister of State, Pre- 
sident of the Section of the 
Finances, 

44 The Count Defermox. 

44 The Minister of State, President of 
the Section of the Interior, 

44 The Count Regn-aud de Sr. Jean 
D’Angely. 

44 The President of the Section of Le- 
gislation, 

44 The Count Boulay. 
4 * The President of the Section of War, 

44 The Count Andreossy. 

(Certified conform.) 

44 The Minister Secretary of State, 

44 The Duke de Bassano.” 


REPORT TO THE EMPEROR. 

SSre — If prudence makes it my duty 
not to present indiscreetly to your Ma- 
jesty a phantom of chimerical dangers, it 
is for me an obligation not less sacred, not 
to suffer that vigilance to be lulled into a 
deceitful security which is prescribed to 
me by the care for the preservation of 
peace, that great iotercst of France, that 
primary object of the wishes of your Ma- 
jesty. To see danger where none exists, 
is sometimes to provoke it, and to cause it 
to spring up from another side; to shut 
our eyes against the indications which 
may be the forerunners of it, would be an 
art of inexcusable infatuation. I ought 
not to dissemble, Sire, that though no po- 
sitive information confirms, up to this day, 
on the part of foreign Powers, a resolu- 
tion formally adopted, which should lead 


us to presume upon' & speedy war; yet 
appearances sufficiently authorise a just 
inquietude — alarming symptoms are ma- 
nifested on all sides at once. In vain do 
you oppose the composure of reason to 
the tumult of the passions. The voice of 
your Majesty has not yet been able to 
make itself heard— an incomprehensible 
system threatens to prevail with the powers, 
that of preparing for combat without ad- 
mitting any preliminary explanation with 
the nation which they seem determined to 
fight. By whatever pretext they pretend 
to justify so unheard of a proceeding, the 
conduct of your Majesty is its best refuta- 
tion. The facts speak for themselves ; 
they are simple, precise, incontestable; 
and from the mere statement which I am 
about to give of these facts, the Council* 
of all the Sovereigns of Europe, the go- 
vernments and the nations, may alike pro- 
nounce judgment in this important cause. 

Some days siuce, Sire, I found it neccs- 
sary to call your attention to the prepara- 
tions of the different foreign governments ; 
but the germs of disturbance which for a 
moment sprang npon some points of our 
southern provinces, rendered our situation 
complicated. Perhaps that very natural 
feeling which causes us to wish above 
all tilings for the repression of QTery prin- 
ciple of internal dissension, would have 
prevented me, in spite of myself, from con- 
sidering in so serious a light the menacing 
dispositions which are manifested abroad. 
The rapid dispersion of the enemies of 
our domestic tranquillity relieves me from 
all delicacy of that kind. The French 
nation has a right to hear the truth from 
its Government ; and never could its Go- 
vernment have, as now, so strong a wi$h, 
or so powerful an interest, to tell it tho 
whole truth. You resumed your crown, 
Sire, on the 1st of March. There are 
events so far beyond the calculations of 
human reason, that they escape the fore- 
sight of Kings hnd the sagacity of their 
Ministers. On the first report of your 
arrival on the shores of Provence, the 
Monarchs assembled at Vienna still con- 
sidered your Majesty as no more than the 
sovereign of the Isle of Elba, when you. 
already reigned again over the French 
empire. It was only in thg palace of the 
Thuilleries that your Majesty learned the 
existence of their Declaration. Theper^ 
sons who signed that unaccountable docu- 
ment already understood of themselves 
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that your Majesty had no occasion to make 
any reply to it. Meanwhile all the pro- 
clamations, all the expressions of your 
Majesty, loudly attested the sincerity of 
▼ouf wishes for the maintenance of peace. 
It was my duty to inform the French po- 
litical agents, employed abroad by the 
Royal Government, that their functions 
had expired, and to apprise them that your 
Majesty intended to accredit new Lega- 
tions immediately. In your desire to 
leave no doubt respecting your real sen- 
timents, your Majesty ordered me to en- 
join those agents to be the interpreters of 
them to the different Cabinets. I obeyed 
that order by writing on the 30th of 
March to the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and other agents, the subjoined letter. 
Not content with this first step, your Ma- 
jesty determined, under these extraordi- 
nary circumstances to give to the manifes- 
tation of your pacific dispositions a cha- 
racter still more authentic and solemn: 
you thought that you could not stamp 
more eclat upon the expression of them, 
than by stating them yourself in a letter 
to the foreign Sovereigns. You directed 
me at the same time, to make a similar 
declaration to their Ministers. These 
two letters, copies of which I annex, dis- 
patched on the 5th inst. are a monument 
which must for ever attest the honour and 
integrity of the intentions of your Imperial 
Majesty. While the moments of your 
Majesty were thus occupied, and as it 
were absorbed by one single thought, what 
was the conduct of the different Powers? 
In all ages nations have taken a pleasure 
in promoting the mutual communications 
bdCifeen their governments ; and cabiuets 
themselves have made a point of facilitating 
these communications. In time of peace the 
object of these relations is to prolong its du- 
ration ; in war they tend to. the restoration 
of peace ; in both circumstances they are 
a benefit to humanity. It was reserved 
for the present epoch to behold an associa- 
tion of Monarchs, forbidding simultane- 
ously all connection with a great state, 
and closing the avenue to its amicable as- 
surances. The couriers dispatched from 
Paris rn the 30th of March, for the dif- 
ferent courts, have not been able to reach 
the places of their destination. One could 
proceed no farther than Strasburg, and 
the Austrian General who commands at 
Kehl refused to allow him a passage even 
upon condition of his consenting to be ac- 1 


corapanied by an escort. Another sent 
off for Italy was obliged to return from 
Turin without accomplishing the object 
of his mission. A third, destined for Ber- 
lin and the North, was apprehended at 
Mentz and ill-treated by the Prussian 
Commandant. His dispatches were seized 
by the Austrian General who commands 
in chief in that plape. I have already 
learned, that among the couriers dispatched 
on the 5th instant, those destined for Ger- 
many and Italy were unable to pass the 
frontiers. I have no account of those 
who were sent off for the North and for 
England. When aa almost impenetrable 
barrier is thus set up between the French 
Ministry and its agents abroad, between 
the Cabinet of your Majesty and those of 
other Sovereigns, your Minister, Sire, has 
no other means than the public acts of 
Foreign Governments of judging of their 
intentions. 

England. — The Constitution of Eng- 
land imposes on the Monarch fixed obli- 
gations towards the nation which he go- 
verns. As it is not in his power to act with- 
out its concurrence, he is obliged to com- 
municate to it, if not his forma], at least 
his probable resolutions. The message 
transmitted to Parliament on the 5th' inst. 
by the Prince Regent, is not calculated to 
excite any very extensive confidence in 
the friends of peace. I have the honour 
to submit this piece to your Majesty — A 
first remark must painfully affect those 
who arc acquainted with (he rights of na- 
tions, 'and are anxious to see them respect- 
ed by kings. The only motive alleged by 
(he Prince Regent to justify the measures 
which he announces the intention of adopt- 
ing is, that events have occurred in France 
contrary to the engagements contracted 
by the Allied Powers with one another ; 
and this Sovereign of a free nation seems 
not even to pay the least attention to the 
wishes of the great nation among whom 
these events have taken place. It seems 
that in 1815, England and her Princes 
have no recollection of 1088! It seems 
that the Allied Powers, because they ob- 
tained a momentary advantage over the 
French people, have presumed, in regard 
to an internal act which most nearly con-* 
corns its whole existence, to stipulate for 
.it, and without it, in contempt of the 
most sacred of its rights ! The Prince ]fe- 
gent declares, that he is giving orders for 
the increase of the British forces both bjr 
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land and sea. Thus the French nation, 
of which he takes so little account, must 
be upon its guard on all sides : it has to 
fear a continental aggression, and at the 
same time must watch the whole extent of 
its coasts against the possibility of a de- 
scent. It is, says the Prince Regent, to 
render the security of Europe permanent, 
that he claims the support pf the English 
nation. And how can he hare occasion 
for this support when that security is not 
threatened? For the rest, the relations 
between the two countries hare not suf- 
fered any alteration worthy of notice. 
On some points, particular facts prore 
that the English are solicitous to maintain 
the relations established by the peace. On 
others, different circumstances would lead 
to a contrary belief. Letters from Roche- 
fort of the 7th inst- mention some incidents 
which would be of an unfarourablc omen 
if they were to be confirmed, and if not 
explained in a satisfactory manner: but 
onr present accounts exhibit no character 
which would lead us to attach much im- 
portance to those incidents. In Austria, 
in Russia, in Prussia, in all parts of Ger- 
many, in. Italy, in $hort everywhere, is 
to be seen a general arming. 

• Austria — -At Vienna, the recall of the 
Landwehr, lately disbanded, the opening 
of a new loan, the daily increasing pro- 
gression of the discredit of the paper 
money, all announce the intention or the 
fear of war. Strong Austrian columns 
are on their march tP reinforce the numer- 
ous corps already assembled in Italy. It 
may be doubted whether they are destined 
for aggressive operations, or are merely 
intended to keep in obedience Ficdraont, 
Genoa, and the other parts of the Italian 
territory, where the clashing of interests 
may excite apprehensions of discontent. 

Naples. — Amidst these preparations of 
Austria on the side of Italy, the King of 
Naples could not remain motionless. This 
Prince, whose assistance the Allies had, 
on a preceding occasion, invoked, whose 
legitimacy they had acknowledged, and 
whose existence they had guaranteed, 
could not be ignorant that their policy, 
since modified by different circumstances, 
would have endangered his throne, if, too 
intelligent to trust to their promises, he 
had not known how to strengthen himself 
on better foundations. Prudence has en- 
joined him to advance a few steps, to 
wUch event? more elosely, and the neccs- 
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sity of covering his kingdom has obliged 
him to take up military positions in 4he 
Roman States. 

Prussia. — The movements of Prussia 
are not less active. Every where the corps 
are completing. Officers on half-pay are 
ordered to join their corps : to accelerate 
their march, they grant them free posting; 
and this sacrifice, slight in appearance, 
but made by a calculating government, is 
not a small proof of the interest which it 
attaches to the rapidity of its preparations. 

Sardinia. — The first moment after your 
Majesty’s return, a Commandant of the 
British troops, in concert with the Go- 
vernor of the county of Nice, took pos- 
session of Monaco. By ancient treaties, 
renewed by the treaty of Paris, France 
alone has a right to place a. garrison in 
that fortress. The time of this occupa- 
tion by the Commandant of the English 
troops, sufficiently shows that he did this 
of himself, and without previous instruc- 
tions from his Government. France must 
demand satisfaction for this affair from 
the Courts of London and Turin. She 
must require the evacuation of Monaco, 
and its being given up to a French garri- 
son conformably to treaties ; but your 
Majesty will, doubtless, be of opinion, 
that this affair can only become a subject 
of explanation, considering that the deter- 
mination of the Sardinian Governor, and 
especially that of the English Comman- 
dant, have been accidental, and a sudden 
effect of the alarm occasioned by extra- 
ordinary movements. 

Spain. — News from Spain, and an offi- 
cial letter from M. de Laval of the 28th 
March, state, that an army is to proceed 
to the line of the Pyrenees. The strength 
of that army will necessarily depend upon 
the internal situation of that monarch, 
and its ulterior movements upon the de- 
termination of the other States. France 
will remark that these orders were given 
upon the demand of the Duke and Duchesx 
of Angouleme. Thus, in 1815, as in 
1793, it is the French Princes that invite 
foreigners into our territories. 

Tiie Netherlands. — The assembling 
of troops of different nations in the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and the nu- 
merous dcbarcations of English troops, 
are known to your Majesty ; a particular 
fact is added to the doubts which these 
assemblages may give rise to, relative to 
the dispositions of the Soyercign of that 
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country. I am informed that a convoy of 
120 men and 12 officers, French prisoners 
from Russia, has been stopped on the side 
©f Turlemont. In wailing to derive cor- 
rect information on this point, and to de- 
mand, if necessary, redress for soch a 
proceeding, I contine myself now to the 
statement of it to your Majesty, consider- 
ing the importance which it receives from 
its connection with other circumstances 
which are developed around us. 

Upon all parts of Europe at once, they 
are arming or marching, or ready to march. 
And against whom arc these armaments 
directed ? Sire, it is your Majesty they 
name, but it is France that is threatened. 
The least favourable peace that the Powers 
ever dared to offer you, is that with 
which your Majesty contents yourself. 
Why do they not now wish what they sti- 
pulated at Chaumont, — what they ratified 
at Paris ? It is not then against the 
Monarch, it is against the French na- 
tion, against the independence of the 
people, against all that is dear to us, all 
that we have acquired after twenty-five 
years of suffering and of glory, against our 
liberties, our institutions, that hostile pas- 
sions wish to make war : a part of the 
Bourbon family, and some men who have 
long ceased to be Ficnch, endeavour again 
<o rc iso all the nations of Germany and the 
North, in the hope of returning a second 
time by force of arms on- the soil which 
disclaims and wishes no longer to receive j 
them. The same appeal has resounded 
for a moment in some countries of the 
Ssudi, and it is from Spanish troops that 
some people are redemanding the crown 
of France : it is a family again become pri- 
vate and solitary which thus implores the 
assistance of foreigners. Where are the 
public functionaries, ihe troops of the line, 
the national guard?, the private inhabi- 
tants, who have accompanied it in its flight 
beyond our frontiers ? To mean to re-es- 
tablish the Bourbons once more, would be 
to declare war on the whole French popu- 
lation. "When your Majesty entered Paris 
with an escort of a few men ; -when Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, and all the 
South are disentangling themselves in one 
day from the snares laid for them, it is a mi- 
litary movement that work these miracles ; 
er rather, is it not a national movement, a 
movement common to all French hearts, 
•which mixes in one feeling the love of 
country and the love of the Monarch who 


will know how to defend it ? It will then be 
to restore, to return upon us, a family which 
belongs neither to our age nor our man- 
ners ; which know neither how to appre- 
ciate the elevation of our souls, nor to 
comprehend the extent of our rights ; it 
will be to replace on our necks the triple 
yoke of absolute monarchy, fanaticism 
and feudality, that all Europe would ap- 
pear to give itself up to an immense rising ? 
One would say, that France, confined 
within its ancient limits, while the limits of 
other powers have been prodigiously ex- 
tended, — that France, free, rich only in 
the great character which its revolutions 
have left, still holds too much space in the 
map of the world ! Yes, if, contrary to 
the dearest wish of your Majesty, foreign 
Powers give the signal of a new war, it i# 
France herself, it is the whole nation whom 
they mean to attack, though they pretend 
only to attack its Sovereign, though they 
affect to separate the nation from the Em- 
peror. The contract of France with your 
Majesty is closer than any that ever uuited 
a nation to its Prince. The people and 
the monarch can only have the same 
friends and the same enemies. Is the 
question one of mere personal provoca- 
tion between one Sovereign and ano- 
ther ? That can be nothing else but an 
ordinary duel. What did Francis I. in 
his rage against Charles V. ? He sent 
him a challenge. But to distinguish the 
chief of a nation from the nation itself, to 
protest that nothing is meant but against 
the person of the Prince, and to march 
against him alone a million of men, is 
playing too much with the cruelty 
of nations. The sole, the real object 
which the foreign powers can propose to 
themselves on the hypothesis of a new- coo* 
lition, must be the exhaustion, the degra- 
dation of France; and to attain that ob- 
ject, the surest means in their view of it 
w ill be to impose upon it a government 
without force and without energy. This 
policy on their pa/t, is not, besides, a new* 
policy ; the example has been given them 
by great masters. Thus the Romans pro- 
scribed such men as Mithridates and Ni- 
comedes, while they covered with their 
haughty protection the Attaluscs and the 
Prusiases, who priding themselves in tho 
title of their freed-men, acknowledged 
that they only held from them their states 
and their crown. Thus the French na- 
tion would be assimilated to those Asiatic 
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cations, to whom the caprice of Rome 
gave for Kings, Princes whose submission 
^nd dependence were secure ! In this 
view, the efforts which the Allied Powers 
4 may now attempt to make, would not 
hare for their precise object to bring us 
back under a dynasty rejected by public 
opinion. It would not be the Bourbons 
in particular whom they would wish to 
protect ; for a long time past, their cause, 
abandoned by themselves, has been <o by 
all Europe; and that unfortunate family 
has every where been subjected to a dis- 
dain but too cruel. The choice of the 
monarch whom th^y should [dace on the 
throne of France would be of little im- 
portance to the Allies, provided they saw 
there seated with him weakness and pusil- 
lanimity : this would be the most sensible 
outrage that could be done to the honour 
of a magnanimous and generous nation. 
It is that which has already most deeply 
wounded French hearts, and of which the 
renewal would be the most insupportable. 
Although in the latter month" of 1813, 
that famous Declaration was published at 
Frankfort, by which it was solemnly an- 
nounced that they wished France to be 
grea/, hajypy^ and fret , what was the re- 
sult of those pompous assurances ? At the 
same moment they violated the Swiss neu- 
trality. When, in short, on the French 
soil, in order to cool patriotism and to dis- 
organise the interior, they continued to 
promise to France an existence and liberal 
laws, the events soon shewed what confl- 
uence was dpe to such engagements En- 
lightened by experience, France has its 
eyes opened; there is not one of its citi- 
zens who does not observe and judge 
what passes around it: inclosed within its 
ancient frontier, when it cannot give of- 
fence to other governments, every attack 
against its own sovereign is a tendency to 
interfere in its internal affairs, and will 
appear only an attempt to divide its 
2 strength l:y civil war, and to complete its 
ruin and dismemberment. However, Sire, 
even to this day, all is menace, and as yet 
there is no hostility. Your Majesty will 
not wish that incidents proceeding from 
the individual dispositions of particular 
commanders, either little scrupulous ob- 
servers of the orders of their court, or too 
ready to anticipate their supposed inten- 
tions, should be considered as acts spring- 
ing from the will of those powers, and as 
having broke the state of peace. No offi- 


cial act has proved the determination of a 
rupture. We are reduced to vague con- 
jectures, to reports perhaps false. It ap- 
pears certain that on the 20th of March a 
new agreement was signed, in widen the 
powers consecrated the former alliance of 
Chaumont. If the object of it is defen- 
sive, it enters into the views of your Ma- 
jesty yourself, and France has no cause to 
complain; if it were otherwise, it is tha 
independence of the French nation which 
would be attacked, and France wrould 
know how to repel an agression so odious. 
The Prince Regent of England declares 
that he wishes, before he acts, to come to 
an understanding with the other powers. 
All those powers are armed, and they de- 
liberate. France, excluded from these 
deliberations of which it is the principal 
object; France alone deliberates, and is 
not yet armed. In circumstances so im- 
portant, in the midst of those uncertainties 
as to the real dispositions of foreign pow- 
ers, dispositions whose exterior acts are of 
a nature to authorise just alarms, the seu- 
timents and wishes of your Majesty for 
the maintenance of peace, and of the treaty 
of Paris, ought not to prevent legitimate 
precautions. I therefore think it my duty 
to call the attention of your Majesty, and 
the reflections of your Council, to Ilia 
measures which the preservation of her 
rights, the safety of her territory, and the 
defence of the national honour, ought to 
dictate to France. 

(Signed) 

Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza. 
circular Addressed to ambassadors, 

MINISTERS, AND OTHER Ati ENTS OF 

FRANCE ABROAD. 

Pari*, y arch SO, 1815. 

Sir. — The wishes of the French nation never 
reused to recall the Sovereign of it# choice, the 
only Prince who can guarantee to it the conser- 
vation of its liberty ami independence. The 
| Emperor appeared, and the royal government no 
| longer exists At the night of the universal 
| movement which carried both the people and 
[ the army towards their legitimate Monarch, the 
j family of the Bourbons perceived that there re* 

I maiiied no other course for them but to take 
refuge in a foreign country. They have quitted 
the French soil, without a single musket having 
been fired, or a drop of blood shed in their de- 
fence. The military household which accompa- 
nied them has collected at Bethune, where it 
declared its submission to tlie orders of tbe Em- 
peror. It has given up its horses and arms: 
more than half of it has entered our ranks; the 
rest, few in number, are retiring to their homes, 
happy to bud an asylum in the .generosity ot 
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hi* Imperial Majesty. n»e nio*t profound trail 
quiliitv reign* tlimiigliont the whole extent of the 
empire. Every where the same cry i* liearil ; never 
did a natron present the spectacle of m..re com 
plcte unanimity in the expression of its happinea* 
and joy. This great change has been only the 
vvork «»t a few days. It is the finest tiinniph of the 
confidence of a nion.irch in the love of his peo- 
ple ; it is at the same time the most extraordi- 
nary act of tire will of a nation which knows its 
lights and its true duties. The functions en 
trtiMed 10 > WI * by the royal government have 
terminated; and lam about to take, without 
delay, the orders of his Majesty the Emperor, in 
«rder to accredit a new legation. You must 
immediately, Sir, assume the tri-colonred cock- 
ade and cause it to be taken by the Frenchmen 
who are about y*>n. If, at the moment of quit- 
ting the t/ourt where yon reside, you have oc« 
cosion to see the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
yon will inform him that the Emperor has no- 
thing more at heart than the maintenance of 
peace : that liis Majesty has renounced the 
plans of greatness which he might have anteriorly 
formed ; and that the system of his Cabinet, as 
well as the whole of the direction of affairs in 
France, is upon a totally different principle. I 
cannot doubt. Sir, that yon will consider it as a 
duf\ to make known to the Frenchmen about 
you, the new situation of Fiance, and that in 
which, according to our laws, they find them- 
selves. placed. 

(Signed) CAULAINCOURT, Duke of 
Vicenza. 

LETTER, (the original in the hand- 
writing of napoleon), addressed to 

ALL THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 

Sir, my llruthcr? You will have learned in 
Hie course of the last month my return on the 
sbtirr* of France, my ent rauce" into Paris, and 
the drparfnreot the fimily of the Bourbons. The 
true nature of these events must no* be known to 
your Majesty. They are the work of an irresistable 
power, the work of the unanimous will bf a great 
nation, which knows its duties and its right-. The 
dyuasty, which force had iitipo fd op the Frmrh 
people, was no longer made for it: the Hour 
Irons would not accord with its sentiments or 
its manners ; France has separated itself from 
them. Its voice called for n deliverer. The cx 
per tat ion which derided me to make the greatest 
of sacrifices was disappointed. I came, and 
front the point where I tonclied the shore the 
love of my people carried me eveu to the bosom 
of my capital. The first duty of my heart is to 
repay so much affection by the maintenance of 
an honourable tranquillity. The re-establish- 
ment of the Imperial Throne was necessary for 
tjie happiness of Frenchmen. My deare.-t 
thought, is at the same time, to make it useful 
to the securing of the repose of Europe. Suf- 
ficient glory has adorned by turns the flags of 
different nations. The vicisdtudes of fortune 
have caused sufficient great reverses to succeed 
to great successes. A finer field is now open 
for sovereigns, and I am the first to enter it. 
After haying presented to llut world the specta- 
c-c of great combats, it w ill Itc tnore delightful in 
future, to know uo other rivalry except that of the 
advantages pf peace, no other struggle except the 


sacred struggle* for the happiness of our people* 
France is glad to proclaim with franknesa this noble 
end of ail its wishes. Jealous of it* independence, 
Che invariable principle of its policy will be the 
most absolute respect for the independence of 
other nations : if such, as I have a happy confi- 
dence, shall be the personal sentiments of yonr 
Majesty, the general tranquillity is secured tor « 
long time ; and justice, seated on the confines of 
different states, will alone suffice to gimrd their 
frontiers. I seize with eagerness, Arc. &r. w 

“ Paris, April L” (Signed) “ NAPOLEON.’* 


The Emperor Napoleon. . 

No event, in the history of the world, 
ever gave rise to so much speculation, or 
so great a diversity of opinion as the event 
of Napoleon’s abdication of the thrones of 
France and Italy. Those who had all 
along been hostile towards hint; those 
who abused him when he was fighting co- 
der the banners of republicanism ; those 
who called him all sorts of names when, 
as First Consul, he led the French armies 
to victory; those who calumniated him 
because he defeated the enemies of France 
even after he assumed the tide ami dignity 
of an Emperor ; those, in short, who, from 
first to last, have hated and detested this 
extraordinary man, and who took ereiy 
opportunity to shew their rancour and 
malice against him. All this tribe of vi- 
pers, who have always beep, and still are, 
very numerous, were forward in maintain- 
ing that Napoleon resigned his crown and 
consented to retire to Elba, because ho 
had been defeated by the Allies; because 
his marshals and his army had deserted 
him ; and because he had forever lost the 
affections of the people of Prince, in con- 
sequence of his al (edged tyranny and op- 
pression.— Nothing appeared so clear to 
these sagacious politicians, nothing so cer- 
tain, at the time, as that Napoleon owed- 
his misfortunes to these causes, and that 
it wag impossible he could ever recover 
his fallen fortunes. Hod the statements 
which these men set forth been /rue, it is 
unquestionable that their conclusions 
would have been just ; but as these state- 
ments were altogether the result of malice, 
as they were from the beginning, and all 
through, dictated by a hatred of liberty', 
and of every man who gave it support, 
their conclusions have proved as fallacious 
as the premises upon which they were 
founded. — It was with a partial and pre» 
jn diced eye they viewed the conduet of 
Napoleap ; in whatever situation he was, 
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placed.— It was impossible, therefore, whelming torrent of malignity, of pre- 
tbey could be correct either as to his mo- judice, of malice, and of misrepresenta- 
tives of action or the consequences likely tion. I denied that Napoleon had ever 
to result from the step which he took. It been defeated in the held. lie, no doubt, 
.is pretty certain also that the abdication found it necessary to retreat after the bat- 
of Napoleon .was an event which his ene- tie of Leipsic. But this, confessedly, wa? 
mics little expected. They could uot occasioned by the defection of his Allies, 
conceive how a man that had been so long who went over to the Confederates in the 
accustomed to dispose of crowns at plea- heat of the engagement. Even the trea- 
sure, could so far become the master of son which led to this disaster did not pre- 
himself ; could so readily subdue, what vent Napoleon carrying off the greater 
they called, his inordinate ambition , could part of his faithful troops, a circumstance 
bring his mind so easily to abandon the which could not have happened had be 
splendour, the dignity, the glory that is suffered a defeat. During the six weeks 
supposed, by its votaries, to accompany he resisted, with a handful of men, the 
.royalty. They had no conception, no whole combined forces of Europe, in their 
idea ihat Napoleon, the haughty, the des- attempts to reach Paris, he was on all ne- 
potic Napoleon, the slave of every vile casions successful when he could bring 
and despicable passion, was capable of his opponents to face him in battle. The 
conquering- himself, and of voluntarily re- astonishing skill, and undaunted bravery 
linquishing empire over a nation so pow- which he displayed in that campaign, with 
erfui and so celebrated as that of France, so fearful an odds against him, would have 
Therefore these vile detractors of his been sufficient to immortalize his name as 
fame, confounded at the unexpected event, a warrior, had he done nothing else to in- 
bad determined never to give him credit sure the suffrages of posterity. It was in 
for any one act of his life ; those hired ca- this light I viewed him at the time. It 
lumoiators resolved, the moment they had was in language similar to this that I con- 
in some measure recovered from their stu- veyed my ideas of his astonishing exploits ; 
por, to give Napoleon no quarter. He and when at last he was forced to give np 
was a coward, a paltroon, a contemptible the contest, I hesitated not to attribute 
fellow. — A thousand anecdotes were in- this to treason, to foul and premeditated 
veuted, to shew that he had resigned his treason, on the part of those in whom he 
crown merely to insure his personal safety ; had placed implicit confidence. Still it 
that he had preferred a secure retreat to was in his power, I remarked, to prolong 
the welfare of bis old and faithful ad- hostilities, even after the Allies got pos- 
herents ; and that, when the means of session of the capital. He had, I stated, a 
wiping off the disgrace, which this shame- considerable force under his immediate 
ful conduct entailed upon him; when he command, which, with the troops occupy- 
was urged by his nearest and dearest iug the garrisons, and acting in other parts 
friends to imitate the example of the an- of France, would have formed an army, 
cient Roman heroes, and to close his ca- wholly attached to his person, sufficiently 
reer by what thev ironically denominated, formidable to make head against the in- 
a deed worthy or his great name, he cow- vaders. With this force, I observed, it 
ardly rejected the proposal, shrunk from was in his power to render a contest for 
the appearance of death, which he bad so the government of the country a matter at 
often braved in a thousand forms, and least of considerable doubt, had he not 
sought a hiding place, from the scrutiny preferred the tranquillity and the pros- 
and contempt of honourable minds, on a perity of France to his own individual 
barren and inaccessible rock in the Ocean, rights. The Allied Powers had declared 
— Thus it was that the haters of Napo- that they w ould not enter upon terms with 
loon explained his motives of action ; thus Napoleon, or any of his family. This 
it was that they scrutinized his conduct. — was making it a personal quarrel, which 
The reader who was accustomed at that would have led immediately to a civil war 
period to attend to the remarks which I in France. To avoid this, I said, Napo- 
offered on this subject, will not fail to re- leon readily abandoned all his preventions 
collect that I ventured, notwithstanding to the crown, agreed to accept a pen don 
the almost universally prevailing clamour for hhnself aud house, and to become an 
against Napoleon, to oppose this over- exile, in order to give the nation an oppor- 
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tonity of choosing another ruler. I also 
remarked, that the conditionsof the treaty 
of Fontainbleau was such, as clearly 
shewed that the Allies still considered 
him a formidable personage, Whom it was 
desirable to get rid of almost upon any 
terms ; that, instead of having been dictated 
to, Napoleon had proposed the articles 
of the treaty, which the Allies considered 
it prudent to accept, rather than risk a re- 
newal of the contest with a man who had 
so often made them feel the fatal effects of 
opposing his measures. In fact, had not 
Napoleon obtained a victory over himself; 
had he not preferred the happiness of 
France to his own immediate interest, a 
struggle for authority might have com- 
menced, more fetal to the country than all 
she had endured in the course of the reso- 
lution. With these views it might have 
been easy for me to have predicted the re- 
turn of Napoleon, had it been safe in the 
then state of Europe to hint at such an 
event. But whatever danger there might 
have been in avowing this opinion, I knew 
that there was none in being persuaded in 
my own mind that he would be recalled 
by the people of France. I never once 
doubted this, though, I confess, it hap. 
j>enednt a period when I least looked for 
it, and has been attended with conse 
qucnces more favorable to liberty than my 
most sanguine expectations had led me to 
expect. Bat while the fact of Napoleon’s 
restoration, proves the correctness of my 
former views ns to that particular, ithas also 
brought to light a mass of evidence as to 
the real causes of his abdication, and the 
highly fevornble terms he obtained from 
the Allies, which completely lays open 
the falsehoods of his traducers, and gives 
to my original speculations on these topics 
an importance which I scarcely calculated 
they ever would receive. I had no means 
of discovering the motives which influ- 
enced the Allies, or any part of their deli- 
berations; but, from what has been re-* 
peatedly stated by Ministers, hi both 
houses of Parliament,— -from official papers 
laid on the table of the Ronse of Com- 
mons — and from the important French 
documents inserted above, it is perfectly 
obvious that my remarks at the time of 
Napoleon’s abdication, were as correct as 
if I had been fully acquainted with the 
discussions which led to the treaty of Fon- 
talnbleau. In fact, it now appears that 
the Allied Sovereigns neither considered 


Napoleon in the light of a defeated or la 
degraded Monarch, with whom no chance* 
of recovery remained. Gn the contrary , 
it is plainly admitted, that the advantage- 
ous terms which he obtained, were the 
consequence of his being then too formida- 
ble to temporize with, and too much the 
idol of the army to think of prescribing 
any other conditions to him than what, in 
the circumstances, were honourable and 
just. The particular acts of treason, 
which paralized the efforts of Napoleon, 
have also been distinctly admitted by those 
who formerly denied them. All this, I 
am aware, has not resulted from a desire 
to do justice to that great character. He 
never would, I am satisfied, have been able 
to draw from his enemies an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth, had they not found this 
acknowledgment necessary to their owh 
justification. But in whatever Way the 
truth has come out, it is now before the 
public, and ought to have the” effect, at 
least, of undeceiving them, of opening 
their eyes to the villainous efforts which 
are every day making, by a base and cor- 
rupted press, to involve ns in a new war 
with France. All that these hirelings 
said as to the causes of Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion ; all the lies they invented to make it 
be believed, that h© was deserted by his 
army, and hated by the people; all and 
every one of these falsehoods and calum- 
nies have now been exposed and refuted, 
and that by the publication of documents 
which cannot be controverted, and which 
always command the highest assent. But 
sincerely as I wish these facts to produce 
a corresponding effect, I am much afraid 
that the attempts again making to mislead 
the public mind, will counteract every en- 
deavour of mine to dispose them to peace- 
able pursuits. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, when the mass of the people are 
so fickle and inconsistent. They cry for 
war; nothing will satisfy them but inter- 
minable war; yet, with the same breath, 
they grumble and fret against the taxes, 
Without which it is impossible for any set 
of men to carry on war. They Would 
have Napoleon destroyed; they would 
hare France degraded and partitioned; 
but although they know that these things 
cannot even be attempted Without money, 
that new and large loans must be resorted 
to, that the assessed taxes must be greatly 
Increased to pay the interest of these, and 
that the Income Tax , that tax which 
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has already been (Renominated a " high- 
wayman’s tax” by the supporter^ of 
the 44 Social System,” is to be renewed 
with all its terrors. Although they hare 
already felt, and must again feel the per- 
nicious effects of these measures, even 
should the country continue in a state of 
peace, they still bawl out for war, for the 
punishment of the 44 rebels” in France, 
for the Overthrow of those institotions 
which bare exalted France to so lofty a 
pinnacle, and for the destruction of that 
man who has endeared himself to the 
whole nation, by uniformly protecting 
these institutions. All this the enemies of 
France, and of liberty, demand at the 
hands of ministers, and yet they are so 
unreasonable as to complain because they 
are called upon to contribute the means 
by which alone their wishes are to be ac- 
complished. If we are to hare war with 
France, I am satisfied that neither teo nor 
fifteen per cent, on income will be suffi- 
cient to support It for any length of time. 
According to present appearances, France 
will not be eery speedily reduced. It will 
take tzcenly per cent, at least to accom- 
plish this, if ever it is accomplished. Let 
those then, Who cry for war, who cant in- 
cessantly about the establishment of the 
44 Social System,” and the preservation of 
cfcr holy religion,” look to this. — They 
ate, at this moment, more likely than eter 
to see the flatoes of war rekindled in Eu- 
rope ; but while they fbel so much gratifi- 
cation in this, let them at least be 
thankful to those Who have been the cause 
of it. Let those who are active in endea- 
vouring to bring on a war, have all the 
money they desire. It is by money only 
that the means of prosecuting the war can 
be procured. How senseless, how stupid, 
how inconsistent it is in us to etpect war, 
and not expect that we will be called on 
to pay for it. 


Peace or War. 

Mr. CottWtj— If eter diere was a 
time when the interests of mankind im- 
periously called on the advocates of peace 
to exert their influence, the present is that 
time. You, Sir, have raised your power- 
ful voice in her defence, in a manner truly 
honourable to your character, and worthy 
the approbation of every friend to hu- 
manity. Be not weary in well doing. 


While hope remains, put forth your manly 
strength ; unite firmness with moderation ; 
convincing argument with eloquence : and 
continue to demonstrate to the divided 
world, that Peace is better than War.— 
No period, in the annals of history, affords 
to the contemplative mind a collection of 
events so great in magnitude, so extensive 
in their interests, or so awful in their con- 
sequences, as those which at this moment 
agitate Europe. It is not the concern of a 
single nation, or the interest cf this gene- 
ration only, but the prosperity and happi- 
ness of nations unborn, of ages yet to 
come, that arc involved in the doubtful 
determination of a few individuals. — What 
heart, possessed of a single spark of hu- 
manity, does not sicken when he views the 
sanguinary Proclamation issued at Vien- 
na? Are our principles and disposition# 
to be guided by the hostile spirit It 
breathes : — Are we to draw' our rules of 
morality and justice from thence? — Doe# 
the happiness of society and the world de- 
pend on doing evil that good may come? 
— If ever a public declaration merited 
universal censure, surely this of all others 
demands it. Are these the specimens of 
moderation proceeding from the 44 Deli- 
verers of Europe — What awful conse- 
quences may we not expect, if the same 
spirit is to pervade our councils, and go- 
vern our national divisions? — It appears 
to me, Sir, that this is the momentous pe- 
riod, when the inhabitants of the country 
should step forward to implore and peti- 
tion Parliament, to avert the melancholy 
calamities a new war would inevitably pro- 
duce. — I admit that recent circumstances 
do not give us much encouragement to be- 
lieve the voice of the people would be ef- 
fectually regarded; yet the late unsuccess- 
ful attempt is not without important ad- 
vantages, in as much as it has, in my opi- 
nion, done more to convince the bulk of 
mankind of the absolute necessity of Par- 
liamentary Reform than any single event 
during a long period of time. — A few more 
such refusals against the public will, might 
excite a spirit and an energy in the nation 
which would command attention. — If the 
public feeling is not moved, on the present 
occasion, to express its disapprobation at 
threatened hostilities, the administration 
of the country will be more excusable bjr 
resolving on prosecuting & war. Of what 
real advantage will it be to this nation 
that the Bourbon family should again re- 
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ascend the throne of France? Has the 
former sway of that House proved so bene - 
ficial to England? Arc we compensated 
for the immf'nve expenditure of treasure, 
and the waite of lives it has cost Great 
Britain, in fruitless attempts to reestablish 
the Bourbons? Is the interest of a single 
foreign family to rise paramount to the in- 
terest of a whole Empire? What can so 
far infatuate the minds of the enemies of 
peace ? is it the genuine love they bear 
to Louis, or the real hatred they feel to 
Napoleon ? Are these causes sufficient 
why the blood of England should again 
flow in tprrents? is the war faction so 
sure of success as to leave no fearful doubts 
of accomplishing their wishes? Is Bona- 
parte a novice in the art of war, or so 
feeble a politician as to be unable to guide 
the immense power which 25 millions of 
people have plaqed in his hands ? Because 
of his former momentary humiliation, a 
humiliation ascribed to one rash enter- 
prise, are we to calculate on a repetition 
of such fortuitous events ? Experience, 
the beat instructor, will correct his impe- 
tuous judgment, and influence him to more 
caution. His situation at this moment, is 
far different to that in which he stood 
after his return from Russia. Not less 
than 200,000 soldiers, prisoners from va- 
rious nations, have returned to France. 
Nearly the whole, it may fairly ^pre- 
sumed, will gladly rejoin their old Idolized 
Captai . He has also possession of all th£ 
well fortified places throughout the Empire. 
The wonderful enterprize, from Elba to 
Paris, without the slightest opposition, 
must inspire a military ardour through 
every rank in the army, and diffuse a mar- 
tial glory over the whole nation. — If any 
act can give a just title to a crown, it must 
be the voice of the people. This yoice has 
been plainly manifested throughout all 
F ranee.— Never was there a more unequi- 
vocal proof exhibited to the world. The 
unanimity of the French people, is the 
best pledge of Buonaparte's strength, and 
ultimate success. The same principle 
that gave to the House of Brunswick the 
throne of England, justifies Napoleon’s 
claim to the throne of France. The So- 
vereign will of the people is the only foun- 
tain a F legitimate authority. If ibis right 


is disputed, or an oj^osite principle re* 
cognised, the nation admit k is already 
enslaved, and has nothing to expect but 
oppression, taxation, and cruelty. Lot 
the question be dispassionately asked 
Shall we gain by recommencing hostili- 
ties against France ? Shall we look back 
to the last twenty-five years, and, by ihi$ 
retrospect, fortify our minds and stimu- 
late our desires to a fresh combat 2 WiH 
the millions of money expended, the in- 
calculable number of lives lo*t, the in* 
creased paupers, throughout every c*4y, 
town, village, orhamjet i will these excite 
with ardour the mind tp renewed acts of 
desolating slaughter ? Will the moral 
sense be improved, and the best feelings of 
humanity advanced ? Will our character 
as a nation professing Christianity exem- 
plify the charities of that religion wehou 5 t.fr 
Judging from past conduct, Wdseem tp 
imagine war a nectsiury good , rather thu^ 
the greatest evil that pan. afflict * Ratio*. 

I Are we desirous for the rev i station of ife# 
Income Tax, the loss of comracrce^*p&4Nfr 
depression of public spirit ? &uA conse- 
quences are inseparable with a state of 
warfare.— If the contest once £*£&», who 
can say where it will end 2 We may Hat- 
ter ourselves it will bo of abort duration* 
—This delusive hope existed intbeepo** 
mencement of the former war ; 
timirvf for a quarter of 
England now in equal condition to sop* 
ply the Allies with money. The wealth 
of England must flow, Otherwise the com- 
bat will be of short continuance. But erfrg r 
should England provide for the ex pence* 
of other nations ? Has she a deeper in- 
terest at stake then they have ? Or does 
she entertain a greater hate to the power 
of France? Is fcot our former useless 
prodigality, by which opr national debt is 
so enormously increased, sufficient tot 
check further subsidies ? Are our public; 
expences never to be (economized ? Or 
must we run the desperate hazard of uni* 
rersal ruin, which, ip my bumble opinion, 
may be awfully demonstrated in the pro- 
secution of another war with F ranee ? 

I Alh, &C. ;■ 

Mercator. 

Birmingham, 12th April. 
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TO THE 


MERCHANTS OF ENGLAND, 

Oh the projected War against France , 

atul on the subject of Parliamentary 

Reform . 

Gentlemen, 

Amongst all the classes of the commu- 
nity there is not one, I believe, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Borough-faction 
apd their dependants, who are so eager 
for war against France, and who are so 
hostile to Parliamentary Reform, as the 
Merchants, by which word I mean, rich 
jnen in Trade of all kinds. To argue with 
the Borough-faction would be useless ; 
but, though, 1 must confess, I have little 
hope of succeeding, I cannot refrain from 
leaking one effort, upon this particular oc- 
casion, to convince you that you are dc- 
eeived, and that, iu spite of all your un- 
derstanding, you long have beeu, and still 
are, osed as the tools of a crafty* and cor- 
rupt faction in the supporting of a system 
j^snovfi and degrading to your couutry 
at large, and to no part of the people more 
than to yourselves. 

As to the projected war with France, 
on what ground can it be justified ? What 
cause is there far such war? France has 
not injured us. Our Regent explicitly, hi 
ah official way, I mean iu his declaration 
subjoined to the Treaty of Vienna of the 
25th March, disavows all intention, as be 
n^ght hare disavowed all right, to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of France. 
What, then, can be the. tau«e of war? 
France has not injured us. France dis- 
avows all designs of foreign conquest. 
France declares her readiness, and, in- 
deed, her resolution to abide by the treaty 
of Paris ; yes, even that treaty which we 
and our allies, backed by enormous ar- 
mies, wrung from the Bourbons. The 
I^nperor Napoleon, since his return to 
powhr, has neglected nothing to convince 
the world of his anxious desire to remain 
at peace. He has made overtures, in a 
regular way. to renew and preserve with 
small the relationships of peace. What, 


tt£n, I Again ask, are the pretences for 

! i he opinion you hare been induced to 
entertain is this : that Napoleon will al- 
ways seek occasions for using the forces of 
France> against foreign nations ; that ho 
will still be a conqueror; that he will 
again force us to go to war. Admit this 
to be true. I let you beg the question; 
and, cren then, what is your meaning? 
Why, that you will force him into war 
nojp, lest he should, farce us into war here- 
after! But, what is all this talk about his 
ambitious projects ; about his conquests ; 
about his restless disposition ? Suppose all 
you say to be true. Suppose him again to 
extend his sway from Cadiz to Hamburgh, 
from the Scheldt to the Po, why should 
you be alarmed ? His power would not af- 
fect us. It would not endanger our safe- 
ty. These Islands would benefit, if any 
thing, from such a change iu the political 
power of Europe. , 

But, the truth is, that every reasonable 
man must be convinced, that the changes, 
which have taken piece in France, neces- 
sarily tend to the preservation of peace. 
Nay, it is acknowledged, or, rather, osten- 
tatiously asserted, by the advocates for 
war, that Napoleon has not the means of 
contending against the. Allies ; that the 
people of France are opposed to his col- 
lecting a large army.' Now, either this is 
true, or, it is false. If true , where is the 
danger . to be apprehended from his restlesx 
disposition? If foist,' where is the ho^e of t 
that speedy success against him which is so 
confidently talked of ? 

It is as a diiturber of the peace of Eu- 
rope that the Borough-faction exclaim 
against him. I state as a fact, that, hi 
eveiy war with every nation, with whom 
the French have been at war, since the 
year 1791, the aggression has been on the 
part of the chemies of France . I pledge 
myself to maintain thil proposition against ' 
any one, at any time. But, at present, to 
speak of Napoleon’s conduct; he has 
never let pass an occasion of restoring 
peace to Europe, from the <kte of his me- 
morable Letter to our King in 1799 to the 
ft 
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present hour. A conqueror, indeed, he and of the United Kingdom is not held by 
has been, and he has endeavoured toplaeb descent. The family’now upon . the throne 
■ .« his family on half the thrones of Europe; can put forward no such claim. They are 
but, stHl, his conquests were the fruits of npt the descendants Tif the elder branch of 
his*vjctories, fcnd have invariably been fol- ttje Stuarts ; but, and it is singular euouj 1 !^ 
lowed by demonstrations of a desire to re- Louis le Desrr^ 1st Our king holds his 
store peace. The Allies have declared prow** in virtue of an qct of Parliament^ 
him, ** out of the pale of civil relations .” and solely in such virtue; and a very good 
It was not thus that he' acted, w h^n in pej^ 1 holding it is, because it is reall y legiti* 
session of the capitals of Austria and Prus* mate. Our?, therefore, is a legitimate 
sto, and when the bovOreigus of those sovereign ; but, the Capets were never the 
countries owed their crowns to his cle- legitimate sovereigns of France. A title 
nrency. He did, indeed, extend widely may be, and thousands of titles arc, at 
his dominions, but the extent was far with- once hereditary and legitimate, as in the 
in tile compass 6f his pbwer. In this last case of private estates ; but, tjven, there is. 
soeiie-of the grand’ drama how does he ap- law in support of the hereditary claim; 
peiir ? The Allies put him, as far as they and this is precisely the pase with the 
are able, out of the pale of the law; the claim of our kings : but, in the case of the 
Bourbons set a price upon his li&nl. lie Capets, there is no law , there r*ver was a 
suffers the Bourbons to^ depart unmolost- law, in support of their hereditary claim, 
ed; those of them whom he takes in arms ' Then, as to the sort of government, which 
against him he pardons ; and, in answer to existed in France under the Bourbons, 
the outrageous declaration of the Allies, you have forgotten what it was, or, I am 
levelled against his fame and his lifp, he very sure, that you must hold the recol- 
Vjrites to each of the? allied Sovereigns, lection of it in abhorrence. It is strange, 
tendering him the olive branch, and invi- that, in the long line of their ancestors, 
ting him to a rival ship ip the arts of peace, thfey dare never appeal to the memory of 
ana in the science of making the people but two : Saint Louis and Henry the 
happy and free* Fourth. The former, a tool in the hands 

* You call him an Usurper and Louis the cf the priests, exhausted the treasure and 
legitimate sovereign. Words haver great blood of his people in mad crusades against 
power, and these words have had great the Turks. The latter began his reign by 
power; but the assertions are not true, abjuring the Protestant religion, in the 
An Usurper is one who seizes on autho- support of which he had led hundreds of 
rity unlawfully i a legitimate sovereign is thousands of Frenchmen to slaughter. lie 
one who holds his authority by law . Now, called together the Htates of his kingdom, 
Napoleon was by lau> made Emperor of and, laying his hand upon his sword, told 
fyance, an office which never was by law them to remember that in their delibera- 
taken from him. Louis has no legal, or turns. Not content with the terrible laws 
legitimate, title to the throne of France, already in. force to provide for theenjoy- 
Ile is descended, in a right line, if you ment of Ids favourite sport, he decreed, 
please, from Hugh Capet', who made him- that every man, found lurking near the 
self king of France by force, who put the preserves of game, should be stripped and 
real heir to the throne to death, and who flogged round a bush ’till the blood ran 
never was legally made king of France, down his back. This was in no remote 
any mofe than William the Norman was times. This was in no barbarous age* 
made king of England. The Bourbons, It was at the time, When Elizabeth reigned ^ 
Whose real name is Capet, held the throne with so much glory in England, when Eng* 
by descent merely, and their descent was land relied for its defence on the arms of 
from an Usurper. At no time was any its people, when the sovereign prided her-. 
lata pawed to make any of their ancestors self in being guarded only by the citizens, 
kings of France ; no taw was now made in when England extended her arm to the 
behalf of the authorityof Louis, who took Continent, not to support ancient despots, 
to the crown as descending to him from not to extinguish the bursting flame of pea 
Hugh Capet, and not as legally placed on litical and religious liberty, but to establish 
his hegd by {he people of Er&npe. What, both these in aiding the Dutch agai^t their 
then, becoines of all’ this taRt about legifi- cruel oppressors. 

yt ale sovereigns 2 Ttye throne of England The House of Bourbon^ beginning witl^ 
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Henry (lie Fourth, has furnished France 
with fire kings. Of the first we have 
spoken. The second, Louis XII L was 
*rj oppressor and persecutor of his people 
from the beginning to the end of his reign. 
The third, Louis XIV. besides his wars of 
aggression and of conquest; besides his 
attempts to create civil war in England 
and to dethrone the Protestant family 
settled hereby law ; besides his thousands 
of acts of oppression on his people in ge- 
neral , signalized his reign by the most 
atrocious religious persecution. He caused 
thousands of his subjects to suiter the 
cruellest tortures on account of their re- 
ligion, and finally lie drove forth hundreds 
of thousands into foreign lands, whither 
they carried their arts, sciences, industry 
and virtue. The fourth, Louis XV. en- 
deavoured to excite civil war in this coun- 
try and to dethrone our lawful sovereign. 
He delegated his tyranny to his mistresses, 
who sold Letters de Cachet to the highest 
bidders, and who filled the prisons, in all 
parts of France, with the victims of state 
suspicion, or of private envy, jealousy, or 
revenge. The fifth, Louis XVI. who has 
been so much eulogized, abolished no 
cruel law, diminished no profligate ex- 
pence, removed no odious badge,, took otF 
no oppressive burden, and, even after the 
meeting of the States General, objected for 
a long while, to the abolition of Letters 
dc Cachet. But, as to what the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons was, even under 
Louis XVI. rely not upon my word ; take 
the Account of Mr. Arthur Young, 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, who 
spent three successive summers in France 
in collecting his facts, who wrote down his 
observations upon the spot, who visited 
every part of Franco, who had free access 
to the best sources of information, and who 
Was, perhaps, for the nature of his pursuits, 
from his stock of genera! knowledge, and 
from the extent of his talents, as well qua- 
lified for the task as any man living. Take 
the ’accouitt of Mr. Young; gather (any 
one of you) your family around you ; read 
to them this account of the degradation 
and sufferings of the people under the in- 
sults and.eruelties of the Bourbon govern- 
ment; and, then, when your daughters 
have listened with streaming eyes and your 
sons with boiling indignation, then tell 
them, if you cod, that you will chearfullv 
spend a part of their fortunes in another 
attempt to re-establish the Bourbons. 


No: you cannot tell them this. - For 
what, then, are you prepared to spend 
your money ? For what, then, would you 
have war? You are afraid of Napoleon. 
Afraid that he will do what to you? You 
are not afraid that he will send his armies 
to England. How, then, is he to hurt 
.you ? The truth is, that you are told, that 
you have cause to fear, and you believe it, 
without any inquiry into the fact. You 
see, that his return to power suddenly 
turns Exchanges against you; that it 
lowers the value of funded property ; that 
it deranges commercial affairs; tjiat it* 
produces distress and ruin. And why? 
Not because he ha9 done any thing to pro- 
duce such effects ; but because his pre- 
sence is an object of terror to those, whom 
you are willing to aid in the renewal of 
war. It is you, therefore, and not he, 
who have been the real cause of those evils 
on account of which you bear him such 
implacable resentment. 

To a similar cause; that is, to delusion, 
to credulity, to unfounded fears, to preju-i 
dice deeply implanted by the never-ceasing 
falshoods of a press; free only a9 the organ 
of a crafty and corrupt faction, and which 
has long closed up the eyes and ears of 
reason, of candour, and of justice. To 
this cause is also to be ascribed your hos- 
tility to thdke, who are labouring to obtain 
a Reform ib the Common’s House of Par- 
liament, and amongst whom, if you saw 
your real interests, you w ould be the most 
zealous and persevering. This is a sub- 
ject, which will kow force itself upon pub- 
lic attention. It must be discussed ; in a 
few years it must be brought to issue ; and, 
if itr come upon you unawares and is im- 
perfectly understood, the fault shall not be 
mine. 

It has long been & fashion amongst you, 
which you have bad the complaisance to 
adopt at the instigation of a corrupt press, 
to call every friend of reform, every friend 
^bf ireedom, a Jacobin , and to accuse him 
of French principles. For my part, 
though I wish the French people great 
prosperity and happiness, ahd wish to see 
them receive all the praise due to tficir 
matchless deeds in arms and to their pro- 
gress in the sciences and arts, I am Eng- 
lishman enough to deny them any share in 
the honour of having a claim to the Prin- 
ciples, to which I, allude, and whieh yon sq 
incessantly censure. What are these 
principles Thatgovonunents were made 
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for the people, and not the people for go- 
vernments. — That sovereigns reign legally 
only by virtue of the people’s choice. — 
That birth without merit ought not to 
command merit without birth. — That all 
men ought to be equal in the eye of the 
law. — That no man ought to be taxed or 
punished by any law to which he has not 
given his assent by himself or by his repre- 
sentative. — That taxation and represen-, 
tation ought to go hand in hand.— That 
every man ought to be judged by his peers, 
or equals. — That the press ought to be 
free. 

Now', I should be glad to know, how 
these came to be French principles. It is. 
sometimes said, that the French learnt 
them, or, as the expression is, “ imbibe cP ’ 
them in America . The Americans, to be 
sure, have most wisely and virtuously acted 
upon these principles ; but, the principles . 
are the growth of England . Ten thou- 
sand times as much has been written on 
the subject in England as in all the rest of 
the world put together. Our books are 
full of these principles. You can read 
nothing : law, history, poetry, divinity, 
romance ; nothing, without meeting with 
these principles. There is not a single 
political principle which you denominate 
French , which has not been sanctioned by 
the struggles of ten generations of Eng- 
lishmen, the names of many of whom you 
repeat with veneration, because, appa- 
rently, you forget the grounds of their 
fame. To Tooke, Burdett, Cartwright, 
and a whole host of patriots of Fmgland, 
Scotland and Ireland, imprisoned or ba- 
nished, during the administration of Pitt, 
you can give the name of Jacobins, and 
accuse them of French principles. Yet, 
not one principle have they ever attempted 
to maintain that llampdeu and Sydney did 
not seal with their blood. 

When that victim of a tyrannical court 
and a corrupt and bloody Judge, the gal- 
lant Sydney, was brought to the place of 
execution, the cheeks of the crowd were 
bathed in tears, aud sobs and cries were 
heard in all directions ; u Yet,” exclaims 
the indignant historian, “ not a hand was 
i6 raised to save him, or to carry a dagger 
u to the heart of his murderers!” If this 
historian had lived ’till our day, he would 
not only have seen the champions in the 
cause of freedom suffer without support 
and wjthout compassion, but would have 
seen them followed to their dungeons or 


1 in their exile by the derision and the ca- 
lumnies of men more interested than them- 
selves in the success of their endeavours. 

And what are these endeavours ? Who*v 
are their objects ? We are accused of en- 
deavouring to create confusion in the coun- 
try. Is the abolishing of scenes of drunk- 
enness and riot; the putting an end to 
bribery, corruption, the basest venality, 
and the most barefaced peijury ; the pre- 
vention of the sale and barter of seats ; the 
insuring of the return to parliament of 
men in whom the people have confidence ; 
the making of those men wholly indepen- 
dent of the Crown and its ministers ; the 
opening of the House to all men in exact 
proportion to their merit, their talents, 
j and their natural weight in society : are 
| these likely to create confusion ? Would 
[ the nation be plunged into confusion by 
thirjty or forty of you being placed in the 
House instead of an equal number of those 
men who borrow their qualifications? Do 
you think, that you are not as capable of 
deciding upon laws as the present repre- • 
sentatives of the Boroughs are ? Do you 
think, can you think, that the places and 
pensions enjoyed by these men, add to 
your safety and prosperity ? Do yon think, 
that the sinecures of the late Marquis of 
Buckingham, of Lord Camden, of lx>rd 
Arden, of Lord Grenville, of the Roses, 
and of hundreds of others, are necessary 
to the protection of your property? Do 
you think, that the enormous charges of 
the Civil List, rising in amount every 
j year, are necessary to the security of the 
1 funds ? Do you think it an honour to you 
to be obliged to yield part of the fortunes 
of your own children to support whole fa- * 
miiies of the penny-less children of the 
Aristocracy, which latter, after all, look 
upon your children as their inferiors ? Do 
you think, that if this drain upon the fruit' 
of your industry were stopped, such stop- 
page would have a tendency to create con- 
fusion? 

The truth is, that you see all these evils as 
plainly as I do. Y ou wish them removed ; 
but you have a sort of vague dread, that any 
change in the system would endanger your 
property. , Your support of the system is 
the consequence of that timidity, which is 
natural to, and almost inseparable from, 
wealth. This is, however, a motive of 
action, which you are ashamed to acknow-* 
ledge ; and, therefore, putting a good face 
upon the matter, you join in the cry against 
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Jacobins and Reformers, and openly es- 
pouse the cause of those whom in secret 
you hate* 

But, has it never occurred to you, tlmt 
confusion may be produced, and much 
^/ore terrible confusion, from the leant of 
timely Reform? Has your timidity never 
suggested this to you? It is many years 
since Lord Chatham said, that, u if Re- 
44 form did not come from with in, \l would 
44 come from without with a vengeance” 
Have you never thought, for a moment, on 
the sort qf cortfUsion, which such a reform 
would produce ? 

From a reform, 9uch as the Gonstitu* 
tion warrants us in demanding; from a 
peaceable and legal reform, leaving Crown, 
Peers, and Church untouched in their se-' 
veral prerogatives, privileges and posses- 
sions, but giving to the people a real and 
free choice of their own House of Parlia- 
ment ; from such a reform no confusion 
could possibly arise : because the people, 
knowing that they had freely chosen their 
representatives, would necessarily have 
confidence in them, and would chearfully 
submit to all their decisions. But, from a 
reform, produced by the final bursting 
forth of the angry passions and long-har- 
boured resentments, what is not to be 
feared ? The frjends of peace, of order, of 
the safety of property, are, therefore, those 
who endeavour to promote a timely re- 
form; and the real enemies of these are 
those who resist that reform. 

It is often said, that the nation has be- 
come tery great under the Borough~$ys - 
tern. That wonderful improvements have 
taken place, in agriculture, in all the 
sciences and arts; that new roads, new 
canals, new bridges have been made ; that 
manufactures and commerce have flourish- 
ed ; that wealth has increased ; that mer- 
chants have grown enormously rich. 
Shallow as this is, it has produced great 
effect; and no wonder, when we consider, 
that it has been trumpeted forth by nine- 
tenths of the press for the last thirty years. 
The nation has grown rich while the Bo- 
rough-system has been going on ; there - 
Jb rc, the Borough-system has been the 
cause of the nation's growing rich ; there - 
fore, the Borough-system is a good thing ; 
therefore , we ought to support the Borough 
system, with all its notorious bribery, cor- 
ruption, and perjury, the proofs of which 
* are produced, in black and white, in such 
multitudes at every general election. 


Now, ’suppose, that any one of you 
rich merchants had a cancer m the check, 
and, upon your proposing to send for a 
i surgeon to endeavour to take it out, some 
one were to say : 44 Don’t lfet any one 
44 meddle with it. You have been doing 
“.very well w ith this cancer. You have 
44 grown rich as a prince while this cancer 
44 has been going on ; therefore , the can- 
44 cer has been the cause of your growing 
44 rich ; therefore , the cancer is a good 
44 thing ; therefore , you ought to preserve 
44 the cancer.” Suppose this were said to 
you, would you not spurn the ass from 
your presence ? Yet, would this surpass 
in folly the belief, that rotten Boroughs, 
Bribery, Corruption, Sinecures and wan- 
ton Wars have caused commerce and agri- 
culture to flourish ? 

If any thing could be wanted to shew 
the absurdity of such notions as these, you 
need only look at America. There, in 
the space of thirty years, a greater increase 
of population, a greater improvement in 
arts and sciences, a great increase of 
agricultural and commercial wealth, have 
taken place, than in any other country in 
the space of three centuries. There we 
have seen a commercial marine, not much 
less in magnitude than our own, rise up 
in the same short space of time. There 
we see a military marine, which is already 
become formidable even to England, and 
commanded and managed in a way to ex- 
cite our envy. There we see rich mer- 
chants and manufactures in prodigious 
numbers. There we see, not great and 
elegant cities enlarged and improved, but 
absolutely created . There we see new 
roads, canals and bridges, and millions 
of acres of wilderness changed into corn- 
fields. And, yet, there we see a govern- 
ment, purely representative from the bot- 
tom to the top ; there we see every man, 
paying a tax, having a voice in the choos- 
ing those who impose the taxes. There, 
at the head of as great a dumber of peo- 
ple as Great Britain contains, we see a 
President, chosen for four years, with a 
salary of less than six thousand pounds, 
not more than a sixth part of Lord Cam- 
den's sinecure. And, with this proof be- 
fore you, are you still to be made to be- 
lieve, that commercial prosperity is pro- 
moted by a Borough-system and by 
expensive government ? Are you still to 
be made believe, that your property would 
be endangered by the. putting an etui to 
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bribery, uorroptioA, and perjury ? If you 
are, ixr reason •with you is useless. You 
are destined passively to be carried along 
by the current of those events, which is 
daily and lfourly becoming stronger and 
stronger', and which the Borough-faction 
will not be able to resist* 

Wm; CoBBETT. 


Consequences or a War with France. 

Mr. Cobbett* — 1 never had any doubts 
about the wishes of the Allied Power# to 
go to war against France. When wc con- 
sider the tooted* hatred which the corrupt 
Governments of Europe bear against li- 
berty and the rights of men, how could 
we imagine for a moment that they w ould 
suffer France to remain in a state of peace, 
to form her own constitution, which will 
be too favourable to that liberty which 
they Always detest The wars against the 
French Republic, the recent war against 
America, and the approaching war against 
France, are all founded on the same bad 
principles and passions. In the name of (he 
holy and undivided Trinity , the Allies now 
again arm themselves and make public 
declarations of their intentions. This is 
another coalition of the old regular cor- 
rupt govermhCnts, against the rights of 
men to choose their own Constitution and 
rulers. The French have unequivocally 
declared in favour of Napoleon, who now 
reigns, if any monarch ever did reign, by 
the will of his people. He has also shown 
himself anxious to preserve general tran- 
quility, and is willing to abide by the least 
favourable terms that can be proposed to 
him, by the Treaty of Paris. What' can 
we do more ? And is it possible to think 
that the French nation, powerful and en- 
lightened as they are, will be insulted with 
impunity ? The High Allied parties, liow* 
ever, seems to be solemnly engaged, with 
the assistance of the Trinity, ‘ l never to 
** lay down their arms,* until the object 
“ of the war shall have been attained”; 
that is, not until Bonaparte the choice of 
his people, shall be dethroned, and inca- 
pacitated from doing further mischief 
Why has not experience, severe experience, 
taught the Allies the lesson of modesty. 
Do they not know that he has entered 
their Capitals as. a Conqueror ? And who 
will venture to say that he will not act the 
same tragedy again? What is it, that the 
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Allied armies are about to undertake ? 
They are going to contend against the 
greatest military genius in the world, who 
is to fight for his oxen existence. This is 
an important circumstance. It is* A is life 
that is to. be the object of the war, aud& 
for which he is to be made to fight ; and 
who does not know the strength of this 
extraordinary motive ! Such is the first 
stroke of the wisdom of the Allies, who by 
this declaration have given to Napoleon, 
a great accession of real power. But Na- 
poleon is not alone ; he is at the head of 3 
or 400,000 veteran troops, strongly at- 
tached to their General, fighting on their 
native land, for the right to choose their 
own government and chief. They burn 
for revenge, they feel how much they have 
been insulted, and remember how often 
they have triumphed over the same kind 
of coalitions. Add to all this, upwards of 
2,000,000 Of National Guards, contend- 
ing for the same cause, on the same soil, 
and under the impulse Qf the same ani- 
mating and powerful motives. Is not 
France alone ^ thus circumstanced) able to 
resist the world ? But if we further add 
the King of Naples with his 100,000 Ne- 
polltans and some other states, which 
have been offended by the Congress at 
Vienna, it appears next to impossible that 
the Allied Powers should succeed. The 
French are not ignorant Barbarians, but 
an enlightened people, who know the dif- 
ference between liberty and slavery, be- 
tween choosing their own government, 
and having one imposed upon them by* 
foreign armies. Let us not forget who are 
the aggressors and invaders on this occa- 
sion. If it should be the Allies, (which 
I hope will not be the cose,) and if these 
should happen to meet with defeat, let us 
not afterwards be told of the tyranny and. 
cruelty of Bonaparte when ho invades their 
territories and capitals in return. Though, 
decidedly, the approbation of the FrencR 
People, yet Napoleon is held up as in out- 
law. After the Declaration of the High 
Contracting Parties, what if the Empe- 
ror of France succeed, and demolish 
the continental governments of Europe ! 
But whether we prosper in a military* 
point of view, or not, it is certain that our 
debt and fore* .must be greatly increased. 
Are the people of England desirous of en- 
tering into a contest so unjust in its ob- 
ject, and so ruinous in its consequences £ 
If there ever was a time, when the people 
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should meet constitutionally together, and 
endeavour to do some good, it is the pre- 
sent period. It is So* selfish* and so Stupid 
to complain of taxation, (\ftef wfe hk\e 
quietly acquiesced in an unjust' rfnd’ uri -* 
^necessary war which is the caiiSo of the 
taxes. Now is the time to petition, if We 
fever wish to serve the cXufce of humanity 
And liberty. G. O. F. 

Saudon, April 25, 1815, 


War with France. 

Mr. Cosbett— W e have heard of the 
tyrannizing, oppressive Napoleon, from 
whom mothers were ready to tear his eyes 
for dragging their sons to battle; whom 
every man abhorred ; whose rash actions 
made even the soldier* wish for another 
leader $ Whom, hi fact, every person, man, 
womlm, and child, hat^d and detested ; 
and the pulling down of. whom we prided 
ourselves on, because Frenchmen wished 
it, and because we wished them to be able 
to make free choice of a Ruler.— While 
influenced by armies, iir the heart of their 
country, they fixed on Louis the Defirtd.. 
** Happy, happy Frenchmen! the day he 
66 came to sit on your throne. Hippy, 
w happy Frenchmen ! , the day tbe Tymnt 
<c was hurled from his throne, which gave 
6f you a free choice*.” Such was the lan- 
guage of almost everyonef not only in this 

but in other countries. -Napoleon gqe s 

to Elba ; the foreign armies are withdrawn 
from France, and the Emperors,' Kings, 
and Ambassadors are found quarrelling 
about the division of conquered countries 
at Vienna. Napoleon once more appears 
in that laid which, it is said, he ruled with 
a^od of iron ; not, however, wkh six hun- 
dred thousand men,' but with hardly six 
hundred. He marches towards the Capi- 
tal without opposition; arriving within 
twenty miles of it, he hears that a hundred 
thousand are sent to oppose • him ; he 
counts his army, which is increased to 
sixty thousand ; he leads them, not to 
battle, but in an open carriage be Ap- 
proaches the supposed enemy ; at the sight 
of whom the cry of Five VEmpercur re- 
v sounded from rank to rank ; the people of 
\ Paris flocked to him, and .this Detested 
%eing, this Tyrant, this Dempn, as he is 
called, was hailed with joy by upwards of 
200 thousand Frenchmen, who followed 
him to the Capital.— Yet the language of 
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corruption is, that we must gb to War to 
attempt to pull him down. I sa y attempt, 
for he is now firmer on his throne than 
ever he was before. The French people, 
have tried one whom the Allies - presented 
to them; but, after the elapse. of ten 
months, they have shewn to thoWothl 
that they like the Detested Napoleoftbet- 
ter than Louis the Desired , whom they 
hgvp bid to fly. I say firmer, because 
Napoleon has agreed to accept such a’ Con- 
stitution as will unite all parties, particu- 
larly if another invasion of France is at- 
tempted, for that will cement those partk'; 
'Which have now united so strongly that 
i Death-alone wilt be ablfe to separate 
But why should We go id War ? * Has Na - 
poleon threatened to invade our count 
or to infringe on our liberties, Or even (, i 
those of pur Allies? No; his langbstge 
Peace with all . Why then should We jo 
to War? Peruse the Hireling print?, tl;-* 
Ministerial speeches, and still inquire, Wl y 
must we go to war? The reason may b \ 
that Napoleon is not of Royal blood , tfml 
those that have not that blessed blood mo 
not considered capable of holding the reins 
of any Government; and why? because 
the Sovereigns of Europe are supposed to 
be possessed of Wisdom, of Magnanimity } 
of Generosity, of Humanity, and of Vir- 
tue so great that no one that has not Roy a i 
blood flowing in their veins can possess it. 
But wherefore go to war with France be- j 
cause she will not have Royalty and all its 
virtues? If the. French people do not wish 
to have bne of the Royal Brood; if thc\ 
do not Wish to have awise man at the heat! 
of their Government, let them have a fool: 
if they wish not to have a generous, pater- 
nal, humfcoe, Magnanimous, and Virtuous 
SoveraigU^f let them have, if they w ill, a 
cruel, mean-spirited, wicked wrptch ; if 
they are fond of tyranny, let them have a 
tyrant : and as long as ever such a charac- 
ter as that keeps peace with os, what shall 
we gain by going to War with him ? But, 
Sir, Napoleon’s chartWfter will ever rank 
high in the annals of History ; he will ever 
be considered as a Great Man. It is jea- 
lonsy which is the real cause if the War 
with which we are ‘threatened. Are not 
the advocates of war angry tfctft the French 
people should dare to dispute, their right 
of choosing a Ruler for thfem ? Are they 
not -o little angry that Napoleon shon'; ; 
have surpassed them in Magnanimity an 
Generosity? fpr can we forget, that ti, • 
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moment it was known Bonaparte had set 
his foot on the sands of F re jus, the Bour- 
bons proclaimed him throughout the coun- 
try a Rebel, a Traitor, w hose Head was 
forfeited. We know, however, that he 
reascended the throne in spite of all these 
proclamations, and that when one of his 
Generals took a Noble Duke prisoner and 
informed him of it, he said “ Guard him 
44 to the coast, set him off, but take care 
44 that he is well treated.” Was this done 
as a reward for the kind treatment part of 
his family are now receiving in being 
marched as prisoners to Hungary ? — Are 
not the enemies of Napoleon also jealous 
at his having surpassed them in tolerance 
of Religion, and in the Freedom of the 
Press ? When we look at Bigoted Spain, 
with our Beloved Ferdinand at her head, 
and consider the rapid strides that Louis 
web making to re-establish popery with all 
its appendages, who can say that the con- 
duct of Napoleon did not put them to 
shame when he said, Let Religion be free; 
let the Press be free . Arc not his enemies 
likewise jealous that he has surpassed them 
in humanity? What was the answer of 
Spain when requested to Abolish the Slave 
Trade ? What was the answer in general 
of the Allies? Why some wanted ten, 
some two, and even the humane Louis 
himself could not Abolish it under five 
years; yet Napoleon, with one breath, 
exclaims, Slavery shall be no more en- 
couraged by France ; she shall have nought 
to do with slavery . Jealousy is, I own, a 
poor excuse for deluging the Continent 
with blood, and most likely it will be dis- 
owned as the reason. If It Is, we must 
recollect that we said, We fought before 
for the Independence of Nations , for the 
Sovereignty or the People. What 


then, must we go to war to pull down 
those principles which we have spilt so 
much blood to set up ? What, must we 
dictate to the French Nation what Ruler 
we please ? What, must we force on, them 
a King which they declare they cannot 
love and will not obey ? No ; while Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the present Emperor of 
France, acts wisely, prudently, and just- 
ly, he will reign even if all the Powers of 
Europe league against him. But putting 
justice and equity out of the question, it 
will be in vain we squander onr money, in 
vain we shed our blood, in endeavouring 
(o put on the throne Louis the Desired. 


I 



remain, Sir, A Friend 

TO lVvt K, JUSTICE, AND EQUITY' 


PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 

(' Continued from Page 476.) 

One of the principal objects which the 
Revolution in France bad effected, was 
the overthrow of the reign of superstition, 
and the subversion of the paralyzing in- 
fluence of priestcraft ; an influence which ' 
has proved more fatal to the progress of 
useful knowledge and of liberty, than all 
other causes combined. After the dear- 
l bought experience which the Bourbon fa- 
mily had had; after the fatal error info 
which they had been led ; after the depth 
of misery into w hich they had been plunged 
by the implicit *coutidenee they reposed in 
the clergy, and the thoughtless manner in 
I which they gave themselves up to their 
controul, one would have thought, on 
their restoration to the throne of France, 
whatever may have been their own private 
sentiments as to religion, that they would 
have been careful to avoid every thing 
tending to disquiet the inhabitants, or to 
excite in their minds apprehensions of a 
restoration of that spiritual tyranny un- 
der which the sovereign as well as the 
people had, for so many ages, groaned. 
But. a strange infatuation seems to have 
seized the Bourbons* Every where their 
return to power was attended with the re- 
turn, of bands of monks, friars, and other 
religious fraternities, all armed with de- 
termined resolution to re -assume their 
former usurped authority over the human 
mind. Although the measures which had 
been taken in France to rid that delightful 
country of these infamous pests, rendered 
it a dangerous experiment to restore them 
at once, as the beloved Ferdinand had 
done in Spain, to the plenitude of their 
power, it will be seen by what Mr. Birk • 
beck * says on the. subject of religion; that 
the steps authorized by the new govern- 
ment were calculated to lead to this, and 
to create a general alarm throughout the 
country. On his arrival at Dieppe, an ob- 
ject of superstition ,was among the first 
that presented itself : — » 

Near the landing-place the moat prominent ok 
ject is a newly erected gandy crucifix • the figure 
! large as life, and painted flesh colour ; a naked 
body, writhing iu torture : the Virgin Mary bo- 
neath in gay attire, and a crown sarmourittaf alt 
Snch inhibitions most excite horror and disgust; 
any thing bat reverence. 

• This gentleman's name was printed Bvrbeek 
by mistake iu a former Number of the Register. 
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A dirty fellow with a good voire, ami a fiddle 
with three strings, alternately rhaunting and 
preaching to the crowd in one of the market 
places at Rouen, attracted my attention. Tire 
Morale was the collection of three sons each from 
his hearers, for a sacred charm : being much 
amused and somewhat edified, 1 purchased a 
packet. It coiitained two papers of prayers and 
saintly histories ; a small crucifix, and a reig 
small bit of the real cross. When 1 displayed 
Dry treasure at the hotel, onr landlady’s son. a 
boy of about thirteen, who spoke a little broken 
English, cries out, on seeing the crucifix, *• Dat 
ft God —dat is God.** 

We found the town ( Avignon)in a grand hustle 
about a Saint’s procession; What Saint we could 
dot make out very easily, as we received a dif- 
ferent report from every person We asked. The 
streets were crowded with women and military. 
All their church-doings are under military pro- 
tection. The church, where they were fitting' 
out the Saint for exhibition, had two files of sol. 
cKers from the door to the altar : bayonets fixed- 
For this there seems no occasion, as the women 
are sufficiently devout, aud the men entirely in- 
different. To judge from appearances merely, 
the political character of the French nation is sit 
present rather low. First prevails the military 
spirit which *eeus to be the ouly spirit shining 
among the men, next come the priests, followed by 
the women. What will Fiance become nnder the 
agency of an overwhelming military establish- 
ment, end ■ King devoted to the church? The 
papal palace at Avignon is used as barracks. 

In speaking of parties, I bad forgotten the brood 
of priests which is hatching in all quarters — 
These are objects of devision add disgust where- 
ever they appear. ThaiV contracted shoulders, 
inclined heads, and hands dangling from their 
weak wrists, together with their immense hats 
end tong camhlet gowns, give them a sneaking 
demeanour, which contrasts most unfavourably 
with the erect gait and manly air of all other de- 
scriptions of people. It is a miserable thing that 
a class of men, born like their follows, * Vnltn 
erecto conspicere cmtain.” should be so debased 
by bigotry and hypocrisy. Religion, that most 
subHme relation, which connects man with his 
Maker, most enoble the character ; yet, strange 
toleN, these cringing attitudes have been isOc- 
etaufol mean of operating oh the imaginations of 
the igooraot a belief of their sanctity. I am 
happy in the conviction that no pretensions of 
this, or any other sert, will reconcile the people 
of France to the restoration of tithes or ecclesi- 
astical domination. 

Oao of the chief means of detraction 


resent State of Fancc . 

resorted to by the enemies of Napoleon, 
was that of representing the soil of France 
►to be in a state oF complete desolation, oc- 
casioned by the operation of the Conscrip- 
tion Lews, which, it was said, had so 
much drained the population, that there 
were none left to cultivate the ground but 
old men, women, and children. I|i fact, 
according to the representations of these 
vile calumniators, it was impossible that 
France could recover from the terrible 
effects of this 44 scourge of human nature” 
iu less than halfa century. Cities, towns, 
and villages ; vineyards, corn fields, and 
gardens ; all Were laid waste by this 44 un- 
principled marauder 1” yet, strange to re- 
late, no sooner has the road to Franco 
been thrown open, than it is discovered 
that her people possess one of the finest 
countries inr the world, that the land is lit 
a progressive' state of cultivation, that the 
vineyards, the orchards, the gardens, the 
corn fields, everywhere present the ino«-t 
luxuriant aspect; and that nothing is 
wanted to draw thither a vast number of 
settlers, from almost every other nation, 
but a state of settled peace and security. 

On leaving Dieppe for Rouen (says Mr . Uirk • 
beck), we enter on a vast expanse of couutry, 
covered with luxuriant crops. Not a speck of 
waste to be discovered. The road itself is a mag- 
nificent object ; wide, well formed, and in excel- 
lent order ; running in a right Hue for leagues 
before us, and planted on each side with apple 
and pear trees. As we pass along we perceive, 
to right and left, in all directions, the cross roads . 
marked by similar rows of luxuriant fruit trees, 
as far as tlie eye can reach. No hedges, and few 
villages or habitations in sight. The soil, a deep 
hazel mould upon chalk, with little variation for 
many miles. 

Aug. 'if.— Took boat for Vienne — altogether 
delightful! Sweet air— exh'ilirating mountain 
scenery: the clear, and rapid, and majestic 
Rhone; rocks, woods, vineyards; chateaux on 
commanding eminences ; cottages, embosomed in 
trees, retiring from the view ; the busy traffic of 
the river, and prosperous villages on its banks. 

* Embarked for Valence, on board a large tra- 
ding barge, which bad taken a cargo of wiuc to 
Lyons, and was returning, nearly empty, to 
Avignon. The crew were five fiue young men, 
much superior undress, manners, aud conversa- 
tion, to the bargemen of our own country.— A 
glorious view of the High Alps, all the afternoon. : 
The mountains bordering the Rhone arc covered 
with vines on every part where the decomposing 
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granite furniriies a little cultorable soil : especi- 
ally as we approach Toumon, from whence comes 
the famous Hermitage wine. 1 had no concep- 
tion of a country so entirely cultivated as we have 
found France from Dieppe to this place; 

From Nismes to Montpellier is the finest and 
best-cultivated district we have seen. Every 
thing bears the marks of prosperity. Fertile 
fields well-built villages, a thick and happy po- 
pulation.— The well-cultivated vineyard, planted 
with rows of olives, is the chief appropriation of 
this fine country ; indeed, it is so uearly universal 
that you wonder liow fodder it obtained foe the 
few horses required in its cultnre. We see, here 
and theie, a little patch of lucerne. — From Di- 
eppe to this place we have seen scarcely a work- 
ing animal whose condition was not excellent. 
Oxen, horses, and now mules and asses, fat and 
well looking, but uot pampered. This looks like 
prosperity. And when I add that we bave not 
seen, among the labouring people, one such fa- 
mished, worn-out, wretched object, as may be met 
with in every parish of England, I had almost 
said on every farm ; this, in a country so popu- 
lous, so entiiely agricultural, denotes real prospe- 
rity. Again, from Dieppe to this place, I could 
not easily point out an acre of waste, a spot of 
land that is not mduMlriously cultivated, though 
not always t cell, according to our notions.— 
France, so peopled, so cultivated; moderately 
taxed; without paper money, without tithes, 
without poor rates, almost without poor; with 
excellent roads in every direction, and overflow- 
ing with corn, wise and oil,— mast be, and really 
is, a rich country. Yet there are few rich indivi- 
duals. 

From Perpignan to Prades, tl miles: ascend- 
ing towards the mountains, or rather between 
them, np a charming valley, cultivated like a 
garden, and watered through its whole extent. 
The people ire collected Into large villages. 
These mountains are not dotted over with little 
happy dwellings like those which border tltg 
Rhone ; bnt they are cultivated to their summits, 
exhibiting wonderful instances of persevering in- 
dustry. The iuhabitants of a froutier district 
would be likely to establish themselves in groups, 
for mutual protection.— The vale farmers are 
busy sowing lupines or annual trefoil, on their 
wheat stubbles, for winter food for their flocks 
Many of the hedges on this road are composed 
chiefly of pomegranate. 

From Ax we descended about If miles to Ta- 
rascon, a little town delightfully situated oo the 
Arriege, at the confluence of several valleys and 
their streams. Here the granite and schist of the 
higher regions give place to stratified socks of 


limestone. Thc?c valleys are perfect gardens. 
In the evening vvc Walked to a forge about four 
miles weslot the town; wc reached it about *im- 
»6t, but unfortunately it Was not at work. How- 
ever, the beatify of the scenery amply repaid 11*. 
We were completely among the riiountairis ; the 
snow remaining in many of the hollows near their 
summits. They arc chiefly calcareous in this 
neighbourhood ; and covered with vineyards al- 
most to the edge of the snow. The contrast is so 
great between the products of the soil, and the 
rugged wildness of the unrounding crap; be- 
tween the balmy air yon are breathing, and the 
wintry prospect ; that you are ready to supper? 
an illusion of the senses. On our return, whilst 
the rich tint of the departed sun remained in the 
west, with a glow unknown in our chilly latitude ; 
the moon, appearing over a dark cloud, threw 
the shadow of one huge cliff upon the bosom of 
another, and produced suali a scene of sublime 
tranquillity as no poet or painter conld describe. 
The ear too partook of the euebautmeot from the 
roaring of the mountain streams. 

As to the present state of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, our author 
gives the following information : 

By the Revolution, every oppression on agri- 
culture was done away; tithes, game laws, cor- 
ses, &c» Since that time, much new gaoand ha* 
been brought into cultivation, and none of the 
old abandoned. The modes of husbandry have 
improved in many districts, by the introduction 
of fallow crops and artificial grasses. Rodeo and 
its neighbourhood's a principal sent of thaooMOQ 
manufactory; the Manchester of France. These 
great works have beeo wholly at a stand during 
the later years of the war, owing to the scarcity 
and enormous price of the raw material : they are 
now recovering their activity. I waa admitted 
into a cotton mill at Deyille, which employs 600 
people: the neatness and regularity of arrange- 
ment, and the decent appearance of the work- 
people, bespoke a wriL-managed and prospermia 
concent I though* the machinery good; of this, 
however, X am not a competent judge. Twist is 
completed by four operations from the carding ; 
and the weaving costs oplj td. per yard. Wo- 
men who attend tbe looms earns lftd. per day, 
eqaal to eleven pe o o da ot bread; therefore the 
low price is not the retail of low wagts: a fact 
which deserves the attention of the promoters of 
Com Bills in England. It is the opinion here, 
that the Ugh price of provisions, with ns, will 
soon give the French manofotarm the means of 
exceeding ‘ours in cheapness. Lonvierv, famous 
for Its fine cloths, h favourably situated an a 
beautiful clear strea m, of which full advantage 
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appears to be taken, for working their machinery* 
Here are several noble cstablialiiuents for spin- 
ning woollen yarn. Tlieir cropping or riiearitig 
machines were performing their office with the 
grealest precision. I think they are wide awake 
to mechanical improvements; indeed, the quality 
of tlieir cloth proves their skill too well to leave 
a doubt of tbe excellence of tlieir implements. 
There is great decency and comfort in the looks 
of their work-people ; of whom women form by 
far the principal part. 

The ci-devant priory of 8t Martin is now a 
constrvmtoi'y of arts and manufactures. Hete are 
models of implements of agriculture, including 
those in commoo use in different districts, and 
the modem improvements or attempts at im- 
provement. Among these cariosities are some 
models of threshing machines, in which the me- 
chanics have proceeded no further than to put in 
motion a set of flail*. . I recognize in this col- 
lection many implements, particularly ploughs, 
which I have seen at work as we passed. The 
spirit of invention is haidiy at. work atitoog the 
French farmers. Poverty shifts with things as 
they are : capital looks for improvement. I have 
visited this collection twice, and it is with regret 
1 acknowledge that I did not bring away one idea 
worth recording. Agricultural implements form 
bnt a small part of the establishment : it contains 
every machine, I imagine, which is in use in the 
Silk and cotton inanufitctnre. One room contains 
not model*, but a complete set of machinery, 
Which is under the care of a professor, and regu- 
larly at work, for the instruction of pupils in the 
art of spinning cotton. . Here are also deposited 
Anmberles* specimens of curious inventions in 
mechanics, in philosophical instruments, and in 
every branch of arts and manufactures. It ia 
open on particular days of the week to the pub- 
lit ; and every day to foreigner v. Such is tlie libe- 
ffcf spirit of tlie nation ; exemplified not in this 
instance oqly, but universally. Those of my 
country men who have been driven through the 
British Museum, or conducted through any other 
place of exhibition at home, can put a proper 
valne on this generous treatment, I once visited 
the galleries of natural history In the Jardiu des 
Plantes on a public day : it was amusing to see 
file crowd, mostly of what is called the lower 
order, which thronged the rooms; and edifying 
to observe tbeir decorum, and the interest they 
took in examining every thing; 

Nothing ha? a greater tendency to in- 
duce those who are possessed of a little 
money to take up their residence in France, 
than the low rate at which landed pro- 
]ferty may be purchased there when com- 
' pared with its price in this country. The 
following statement places this in a very 
striking pVidt of view : 

One thousand acres arable, 600 woodland, Oqhal 
to 1650 acres English ; one third of the arable 
poor cold clxy, of little value; two thirds pretty 
’good wheat land; part’ dry enough for .turnips: 
far let oi* lease for nine years (which the tenant 
would give up on receiving a fair price for his 
stock and crops) at 9000 frauks. .£$75 steeling ; 
and land-tax 1600 francs, £66 13s. per ann. might 
be bought, m we understood! for about zz yean 
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purchase, ,£8333. On this estate is an excellcn 
hoiihe, and out-buildings, and a large walled gar- 
den, all iu good repair. 

I have already said that Napoleon ap- 
pears to be no very great favourite of Mr* 
Birkbeck , who not unfrequently calls him 
a tyrant, and speaks pretty freely of what, 
he considers, the oppressive acts of his 
government, and the madness of bis arnbi. 
tious projects. Yet amidst all this ty- 
ranny, this oppression, and this mad am- 
bition, our author is compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that “ under his auspices the inter- 
u nal government of the country was wise 
“ and effectual ; property was sacred and 
u crimes were rare.” 

There was a magnificence (say* lie) about Bo- 
naparte which carries you away in tit fiance of 
your sober judgment. To-day 1 gained a right 
of the astonishing colossal elephant, which was to 
have been elevated on the scite of the Ban tile; 
from which a grand street wav projected to the 
front of tike Louvre, through the whole length of 
the city. The canal of Otirque, a grand work of 
his for the supply of Paris with water, was to 
have formed a fountain through the proboscis of 
the elephant. Wherever y«*i torn is some ma- 
jestic mono men t of his taste. In fact, the gran- 
deur of Paris was his creation, and you now see 
workmen busy in all parts, scratching out hit 
name, and defacing his eagles. This is very piti- 
ful. The Bourbons, in their attempts to disgrace 
Napoleoq, by pulling down his statues and ob- 
literating the enrigus of his power, are directing 
their attack against his least vulnerable part, and 
inviting a comparison greatly to their own dis- 
advantage. He executed many (*re&t works of 
lasting utility, and many of amazing splendour* 
Under his auspices the internal government of 
the connfry was wise and effectual : property 
was sacred, and crimes were rare because they 
could not be committed with impunity. 

It Is somewhat difficult to believe any 
man to be a tyrant and an oppressor, who 
could occupy himself so much with the 
happiness and prosperity of a country over 
which he reigned, and where the effects of 
his good goternment were so conspicuous* 
The measures resorted to by Napoleon to 
recruit his armies were, without doubt, of 
a severe description, and might be thought 
rigorous by many individuals in France. 
But then it ought to be recollected, that 
they were necessary in the then state of 
things ; much ’more so perhaps than the 
measures employed by other nations to re- 
cruit their forces. If we consider Napo- 
leon fighting to maintain the integrity of 
the French territory, and for the mainte- 
nance of treaties, which had been violated 
by those who concluded them with him, I 
do not know of abetter ground forgoing 
to war, I have yet to learn that the peo- 
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pie were hostile to lus views. Every thing, 
on the contrary, has tended to convince me, 
that he has not only nil along possessed 
their entire affections, hut that the wars 
in which he was engaged have always been 
agreeable to them, and the chief cause of 
the strong attachment which they hare 
uniformly shewn towards him, even when 
a reverse of fortune placed him, in a great 
measure, in the power of his enemies. In 
tiiis there does not appear to be any symp- 
toms, that the people of France ever con- 
sidered him a tyrant or an oppressor. If 
they had, they would have assisted in 
keeping him down when he was down. 
Instead of hailing him, on his return from 
Elba, as their deliverer, they would hate 
united as one man to oppose his reassump- 
tion of the government. If then it appears 
so very clear, that the French people 
never thought Napoleon a tyrant or an 
oppressor, never viewed him in the light of 
a despot, never complained of what we, 
good tender souls, call the horrors of the 
conscription, never lameuted the continu- 
ance of the war, but seem as ready at this 
moment as ever to fight under so great a 
captain. If the people of France, who 
have the best right, the only right, to com- 
plain of these supposed grievances, never 
troubled themselves in any way about 
them, what right have we to set up a la- 
mentation on their behalf? Upon what 
principle is it that we affect to feel pity 
and compassion for a nation that do not 
want our pity ? And where is the pru- 
dence, to say nothing of the injustice, of 
calling the sovereign of any people a ty- 
rant, a despot, and an oppressor, when the 
whole of that people have given so matiy 
unequivocal proofs of their entire satisfac- 
tion with his conduct ? With these proofs 
before our eyes, we must either admit that 
Napoleon is not a tyrant, a despot, nor an 
oppressor, or we must apply these insult- 
ing and degrading epithets to the whole j 
population of France, lie is the man of 
their choice. They have declared that 
they will not submit to another. After 
identifying themselves, as it were, with 
this wonderful man, in so pointed a man- 
ner, every attack made upon him must be 
held as an attack upon the F rench people ; 
every abusive expression applied to him 
must be considered as intended to apply 
to that great nation. There is, besides, a 
deal of inconsistency in maintaining that 
Napoleon is a ty rant. If what Mr. Birk- 


beck has told us respecting the slate of so- 
ciety in France be true ; if we are to be- 
lieve that the people there are as happy, at 
least, as they are in this country, and lie 
represents them as much happier; if we 
arc to give credit to what he tells us 
about the low price of land and of provi- 
sions, the delightful appearance of the 
’country, the high state of cultivation in 
which he found it, the many excellent in- 
stitutions, and the wise code of laws by 
which the rights of the poorest pefsou iu 
France are protected. If all this is to be 
held as true, and I have no doubt that it is 
true in every particular, and if it is equally 
true that Napoleon is a tyrant, then w ould 
it follow that tyranny is the best calculated 
of all forms of government to promote the 
happiness of a people; that the arts and 
the sciences, that every thing, in fact, con- 
ducive to the greatuess aud glory of a na- 
tion, flourish best under a military despot- 
ism. If this principle is to be maintained, 
it might indeed be believed that Napoleon 
is a tyrant, and that the French people ac- 
tually prefer tyranny- and despotism to a 
free representative government. But who 
that has any pretensions to common sense 
can entertaiu so absurd a doctrine.* — 
France is great and powerful only because 
her government possesses talent, and oc- 
cupies itself incessantly with the public 
welfare. Her people are happy only be- 
cause her laws and her institutions are 
formed to promote happiness. No one 
can say, that the now greatly improved 
state of France is the consequence of what 
was called, the paternal sway of the 
Bourbons; for during the few months 
of their continuance in France, they were 
so much occupied with endeavouring to 
give stability to their own power, that 
they had no leisure to attend to any thing 
else. Nor can it be attributed to the ma- 
nagement of those in w hose hands the go- 
Temment w r as placed during the early pe- 
riod of the revolution. They, no doubt, 
did much to clear away the rubbish ; but 
it was not till Napoleon was called to All 
the office of Chief Magistrate ; it was not 
till after many years of incessant labour 
and inconceivable anxiety on the part of 
this most extraordinary man, that France 
reached that state of greatness and pros- 
perity, in which we now find her, and as 
he is described by the impartial pen of 
Mr. Birkbeck. If that gentleman should 
be induced to present the public with ano* 
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tiier edition of his interesting tour,' I am 
not without hopes that he will profit by 
my remarks, and either expunge the ob- 
noxious expressions to which I have al- 
luded, or give such an explanation of 
them as will clear him from the charge of 
inconsistency ; for it appears to me ut- 
terly impossible in any man to read his 
book, even with a slight degree of atten- 
tion, and not be convinced, that all that 
‘has been said about Napoleon being a 
tyrant, and about his- having oppressed 
and desolated France, is entirely destitute 
of foundation. 

In the concluding part of Mr . Birk - 
fcedtVtour, he remarks, 

It is due from iis to add, that in the course of 
our enquire* on every topic we met with no in- 
stance of incivility ; no reaery c or appearance ot 
suspicion. It was thus from the north to the ex- 
treme south ; and in whatever direction we had 
shaped onr eonrse, I am satisfied we should have 
experienced the same kind reception. And. in 
our own country; wherever an intelligent French* 
man shall present himself, prepared to communi- 
cate, and anxious to obtain information, lie will 
be received as we swere received in France ; 
making some allowance for a degree of jealoth-y 
among the manufacturers, not incompatible with 
personal benevolence, bnt arising from particular 
circumstances which might reuder competition 
rninous. A sufficient proof that we are not natun*’ 
enemies ! 44 Lei peoples ne s’ entrehaissent p»*/ 
as I heard many of the French exclaim. How 
long then shall forty millions of civilized people, 
in the two countries, remaiu the dupes of that 
wretched and disgracefutaolicy, by which govern, 
men ta foment perpetual rival ship and war, under 
the hackneyed plea of supporting social order and 
religion, and \ 

44 Make enemies of nation* who had else, . 

' Like kindred drops, been mingled iuto one.” 


FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


ACT ADDITIONAL TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE. 

Napoleon , by Hie grace j of God and the 
Constitutions, Emperor ojthe French , 
to all present and to ci>me greeting . 

Since we were called, fifteen years ago, 
to the government of Ihe State by the 
wishes of France, we endeavoured, at va- 
rious times, to improve /the constitutional 
forms, according to the\wants and desires 
of the nation, and profiting by the lessons 
of ^experience. The constitutions of the 
empire were thus formed of a series of acts 
which were*9anetionfed iby the acceptance 
of the people. It waa^ then our object to 
organise a grand fedei^utive European sys- 


tem, which we had adopted as conform- 
able to the spirit of the* age, and favour- 
able to the progress of civilization. In 
order to attain its completion, and to give 
it all the extent and stability of which it 
was susceptible, we postponed the esta- 
blishment of many internal institutions, 
more particularly destined to protect the 
liberty of the citizens. Henceforward our 
only object is to eucrease the prosperity of 
France, by the confirmation of public 
liberty. Ilence results the necessity of 
various important modifications of the con- 
stitutions, the senatus-consulta, and other 
acts which govern this empire. For these 
causes, wishing, on the one hand, to retain 
of the passed what was good and salutary, 
ancl on the other, to render the constitu- 
tions of our empire in every thing con- 
formable to the national wishes and wants 
as well as to the state of peace which we 
desire to maintain with Europe, we havq 
resolved to propose to the people a series 
of arrangements tending to modify and im- 
prove its Constitutional Acts ; to strengthen 
the rights of citizens by every guarantee, 
to give the representative system its whole 
extention, to invest the intermediate bodies 
with the desirable respectability and 
power, — in one word, to combine the 
highest degree of political liberty and in- 
dividual security, with the force and cen- 
tralization necessary for causing the inde- 
pendence of the French people to be re- 
spected by foreigners, and to the dignity 
of onr crown. In consequence, the fol-* 
lowing articles, forming an net supplemen- 
tary to the constitutions of the empire, 
shall be submitted to the free and solemn 
acceptance of all citizens throughout the 
whole extent of France : — 

TITLE i. 

Article 1. The constitutions of the em- 
pire, particularly the constitutional act oL 
the 22d Frimaire,year 8, the Senatus Con- 
sulta of the 14 and 16 Thermidor, year 10, 
and of the 28 Fioreal, year 12, shall be 
modified by the arrangements which fol- 
low. All other arrangements are con- 
firmed and maintained. 

2. The Legislative Power is exercised 
by die Emperor and two Chambers. 

3. The first Chamber, called the Cham- 
ber of Peers, is hereditary. 

4. The Emperor appoints its Members, 
who are irrevocable, they and their male 
descendants, from one eldest son to ano- 
ther, The number of Peers is unlimited* 
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Adoption doe's not transmit to him who is 
its object, the dignity of the Peerage. Peers 
take their seats at twenty-one years of age, 
bat have no deliberative voice till twenty- 
five. 

5. The Arch-Chancellor of the Em- 
pire is President of the Chamber of Peers, 
or in certain cases a Member of the Cham- 
ber specially designated by the Emperor. 

6. The Members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily, in hereditary order, are Peers of 
right. They take their seats at 18 years 
of age, but have no deliberate, voice till 21. 

7. The second Chamber, called that of 
Representatives, is elected by the people. 

8. Its members are 629 in number. 
They must be 25 years old at least. 

9. Their President is appointed by the 
Chamber, at the opening of the first Ses- 
sion. He retains his functions till the re- 
newal of the Chamber. His nomination 
is submitted to the approbation of the Em- 
peror. 

10. This Chamber verifies the powers of 
its Members, and pronounces on the vali- 
dity of contested elections. 

11. Its Members receive for travelling 
expenses, and during the Session, the pay 
decreed by the Constituent Assembly. 

12. They are indefinitely rc-eligible. 

13. The Chamber of Representatives is 
of right wholly renewed every five years. 

14. No Member of either Chamber can 
be arrested, except in flagrante delic- 
to, nor prosecuted in any criminal or cor- 
rectional matter during a Session, but in 
virtue of a resolution of the Chamber of 
which he forms a part. 

15. None can be arrested or detained 
for debt, from the date of convocation, nor 
for forty days after the Session. 

15. In criminal. or correctional, matters 
Peers are judged by their Chamber, ac- 
cording to prescribed forms. 

17. The office of peer and representa- 
tive is compatible with all other public 
fanctions, except those of , matters of ac- 
count (coznptables) ; prefects andsub*pre- 
fccts are, however, ineligible. 

18. The Emperor sends to the Cham* 
bers Ministers and Counsellors of State, 
who sit there and take part in the debates, 
but have no deliberative voice unless they 
are peers or elected by the people. 

19. The Ministers^ thus Members of 
either Chamber, or .sitting there by mission 
from Government, give to the Chambers 
such information, as is doomed necessary. 
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when its publicity does not compromise 
the iuterest of the State. 

20. The sittings of the two Chambers 
are public. They may, however, go into 
secret committee, the Peers on the demand 
of ten, and the representatives on the de- 
mand of twenty-five members. Govern- 
ment may also require secret committees 
when it has communications to make. Inf 
all cases deliberation aud vote can only be 
in public sitting. 

21. The Emperor may prorogue, ad- 
journ, and dissolve the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. The Proclamation whith pro- 
nounces the dissolution convokes the Elec-, 
toral Colleges for a new election; and 
fixes the meeting of representatives within 
six months at the farthest. 

22. During the recess of sessions of the 
Chambers of Representatives, or in case of 
its dissolution, the Chamber of Peers can- 
not meet. 

23. Government has the proposal of 
laws ; the Chambers can propose amend- 
ments ; if these amendments arc not adopt- 
ed by Government, the Chambers are 

| bound to vote on the law such as it was 
proposed. 

| 24. The Chambers have the power of 

| inviting Government to propose a law on 
a determinate object, and to draw up what 
it appears to them proper to insert in the 
law. 'This claim may be made by either 
Chamber. J 

25. When a BilJ is adopted in either 

Chamber, it is carried to the other ; and if 
there approved, ft is carried to the Em- 
peror. f 

26. No writtem discourse, exceptingre^ 
ports of Committees, oLMinisterson laws, 
and accounts, can be read in either Cham- 
ber. 

title ii.— of Electoral colleges and 

THE MODE OF ELECTION. 

27. The Electoral Colleges of Depart- 
ment and Arronclisscment are maintained, 
with the following modifications : 

28. The Cantonal Assemblies will year- 
ly fill up by elections all the vacancies in 
electoral colleges. 

29. Dating from 1814, a Member of the 
Chamber of Peers appointed by the Empe- 
ror shall be President for life, and irremo- 
vable of every Electoral College of De- 
portment. 

30. Dating from the same-period, the 
Electoral College of every Department 
shall appqintj among the Members of each 
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college of arrondissement, the president 
and two vice-presidents. For that pur- 
pose, the meeting of the departmental col- 
leges shall precede by a fortnight that of 
the college of arrondissement. 

31. The colleges of department and ar- 
rondissement shall appoint the number of 
representatives fixed for each in the table 
adjoined. 

32. The representatives njay be chosen 
indiscriminately from the whole extent of 
France. Every college of department or 
arrondissement which shall choose a mem- 
ber put of its bounds, shall appoint a sup- 
plementary member, who must be taken 
from the department pr arrondissement. 

33. Manufacturing and cotnmerpial in- 
dustry and property, shall have special 
representatives. The election of commer- 
cial and manufacturing representatives 
shall be made by the electoral college of 
department, from a list of persons eligible, 
drawn up by the Chambers of Commerce, 
and the Consultative Chambers united. 

TITLE III. OF TAXATION. 

34. The general direct tax, whether on 
land or moveables, is voted only for one 
year; indirect taxes may be voted for se- 
veral years. In case of the dissolution of 

t the Chamber of Representatives, the taxes 
voted hi the preceding session are conti- 
nued till the next meeting of the Chamber. 

35. No tax, direct or indirect, in money 

- or iund, can be levied, ho loan contracted, 

no inscription in the great book of the 
public debt can be made, no domain alien- 
ated or sold, no levy of men for the army 
\ ordered, no portion of territory exchanged, 

but in virtue of a law. 

36. No proposition of tax, loan, or levy 
of men, can be made but to the Chamber 
of Representatives. 

37. Before the same Chamber must be 
laid, in the first instance, 1. The General 
Budget of the State, containing a view of 
the receipts, and the proposal of the funds 
assigned for the year, to each department 
of service : 2. The account of the receipts 
and expences of the year or of preceding 
years. 

TITLE iy. OF MINISTERS, AND OF RE- 

SPONSIBILITY. 

38. All the acts of Government must 
be countersigned by a Minister in office. 

39. The Ministers are responsible for 
acts of Government signed by them, as 
well' as for the execution of the laws. 

c 40. They may be accused by the Cham* 


ber of Representatives, and are tried by 
that of Peers. 

4 1 . Every Minister, every Commandant 
of armed force, by land or sea, may be ac- 
cused by the Chamber of Representatives, 
and tried by that of Peers, for having com- 
promised the safety or honour of the na- 
tion. 

42. The Chamber of Peers, in that case, 
exercises a discretional power either in 
classing the offence or mitigating the 
punishment. 

43. Before placing a Minister in accu- 
sation, the Chamber of Representatives 
must declare that there is ground for ex- 
amining the charge. 

44. This declaration can only be made 
on the report of a Committee of 60, drawn 
by lot. This Committee must make its 
report in 10 days or sooner after its nomi- 
nation. 

45. When the Chamber declares there is 
ground for enquiry, it may call the Mi- 
nister before them to demand explana- 
tions, at least within 10 days after the re- 
port of the Committee. 

46. In no other case can Ministers in 
office be summoned or ordered by the 
Chambers. 

47. When the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives has declared that there is ground 
for inquiry against a minister, a new com- 
mittee of 60 drawn by lot is formed, who 
are to make a new report on the placing in 
accusation. This committee makes its re- 
port 10 days after its appointment. 

48. The placing in accusation is not to 
take place till 10 days after the report is 
read and distributed. 

49. The accusation being pronounced, 
the Chamber appoints five of its members 
to prosecute the charge before the Peers. 

50. The 75th art. of the constitutional 
acts of the 22d Frimaire, year 8, importing 
that the agents of government can only be 
prosecuted in virtue of a decision of the 
Council of State, shall be modified by a 
law. 

TITLE V. — OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 

51t The Emperor appoints all Judges. 
They are irremovable and for life from the 
moment of there appointment ; but the no- 
mination of Justices of Peace, and Judges 
of Commerce, shall take place as formerly. 

The existing Judges, appointed by the 
Emperor in terms of the Senatus Consul- 
turn of the 12th Oct. 1807, and whom he 
shall think proper to retain, shall receire 
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provisions for life before the 1st of Janu 


ary pext. 

52. The institution of juries is main- 
tained. 

53. The discussions on criminal trials 
shall be public. 

" 54. Military offences alone shall be 
tried by military tribunals. 

' 55. AH other offences, even those com- 
lhitted by military men, are within the ju- 
risdiction of civil tribunals. 

56* AH the crimes and offences which 
were appropriated for trial to the high 
Imperial Court, and of which this act does 
ltut reserve the trial to the Chamber of 
Peers, shall be brought before the ordi- 
nary tribunals. 

57. The Emperor has the right of par- 
don, even in correctional cases, atul of 
granting amnesties. 

58. Interpretations of laws demanded 

by the Court of Cassation shall be given 
in the form of a law. j 

TITLE VI. RTc.im OF CITIZEN'S. 

‘ 5f> Frenchmen are equal in the eyq of 
the law,, w hether for contribution to taxes 
and public burthens, of for admission to 
rivH and military employments. 

60. No one, under any pretext, can he 
withdrawn from the judges assigned to 
him by law* 

' 64* No one can be proseruted, arrested, 
dstsferl, ®r exiled, bfc&ln cases provided 
for by law, and according to the prescribed 
forms. 

62. Liberty of worship »« guaranteed to 
all. 

63. AH property possessed or acquired 
in virtue of the laws, anil all debts of the 
state, are inviolable. 

6f. Every citizen has a right to print 
and publish his thoughts, on signing them, 
without any previous censorship, liable at 
the same time, after publication, to legal 
responsibility by trial by jury, even where 
there i$ ground only for the application 
of a constitutional penalty. 

65. The right of petitioning is secured 
to all the ritrzens. Every petition is indi- 
vidual. Petitions may be addressed either 
to Government or tt> the two Chambers ; 
nevertheless, even the latter must also be 
entitled u To the Emperor/’ They shall 
be presented to the Chambers under the 
guarantee of a member who recommends 
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the pefiiion. They nre publicly read ; 
and if the Chambers take them into const-' 
deration, they .are lajjd before the Emperor 
by the President. 

66. Nq fortress, no portion of territory, 
can be declared, in a state of siege, bdt iiu 
case of invasion by a foreign force, or of 
civil broils. In the former case the decla- 
ration is made by an get of the. Govern-’ 
ment. In the latter it can only be dooe by • 
the law. However, should the two Cham- 
bers not then be sitting, the act of tlie Go- 
vcrmcnt, declaring the state, of siege, must, 
be converted into a plan of law within a 
fortnight after the meeting of the Cham- 
bers. 

67. The French People moreover tfe- 4 
dare, that ill the delegation which it has 
made and makes of its powers, it has not” 
meant, and does not mean to give a right 
to propose the reinstatement of t|ie Bour- 
bons, or any Prince of that family on the t 
throue, even iu case of the extinction of 
the Imperial dynasty ; nor the right of re- 
establishing either the ancient feudal nobi- 
lity, or the feudal and seignorml rights, or- 
tithes, or any privileged or predominant, 
religion ; nor the power to alter the irre- 
vocability of the sale of the ndtioturi do- 
mains; it formally interdicts to the Go- 
vernment, the Chambers, and the Citizens, 
all propositions on that subject. 

Given avParU, April 2 2,4 - - 
. (Signed) Napolepx- 

By the Emperor, 

The Minister Secretary of State, 

(Signed) The Duke of Bass.vxo* 

Then follows a. decree regulating the 
proportion of representatives for each de- 
partment, who are in ail to be 605. 1 

Another decree appoints 23 Deputies to * 
be nominated foriall the arrondissements, 
from among merchants, ship owners, bank- 
ers, and manufacturers. They tftiall be 
chosen by the electoral colleges, out of 
lists presented by every department. 

* Then follows a decree for opening re- 
gisters in which the votes on the constitu- 
tion are to be inscribed* They are to be 
open da^s. ' The act of the constitu- 
tion is also to be sent to the army and 
navy. The assembly of thd field of Miry, 
for examining the votes, ,&c. is appointed ' 
for the 26th May. 


Printed end Published by G. Houston, No. 192, Strand ; where all CommaiitcatioDS addressed to 
the editor, are r«gae»ted to be forwtfdcd. 
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Ttt THE 

PEOPLE OF NOTTINGHAM, 

On the Motives and Prospects of the War . 

Amongst those towns of England which 
&*re shewn the best spirit, for many years 
past, as to political matters, Nottingham 
stands at least *3 forward as any, agd*] 
therefore, I address to you the observa- 
tions, which, at this critical period, I think 
it my doty to publish, on the Motives and 
Prospects of that War, which, perhaps, 
will be begun before this paper reaches the 
press. 

The last war, which added 600 million! 
to the National Debt, and which produced 
so many and such great calamities, cala- 
mities not transient but durable; that war 
had for its pretexts, 1st, that the French 
had issued a Decree inviting all nations to 
rise against their governments, and 2nd, 
that they had opened the Navigation of 
the River Scheldt in Flanders. The futi- 
lity hi these pretexts have been a thousand 
times demonstrated. The real grounds of 
that war are now well known; but, at 
any rate, there is no such pretext for the 
present intended, or, threatened, war. 
The war-faction are now compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that France is confined within 
her ancient limits ; that Napoleon has de- 
clared his adherence to the Treaty of Pa- 
ris, dictated by ns and our allies ; that he 
has made overtures to all the Powers to 
preserve peace; that he has most explicit- 
ly pledged himself to the French people 
that he will enter on no war of aggression ; 
that ho has. in complaisance to us, abo- 
lished the Slave Trade, which we could 
not prevail on Louis to do; that he has 
agreed to the formation of a constitution 
Which will necessarily tend to promote the 
peace and happiness of France. All this 
the war-fbction acknowledge; none of this 
ean they deny. What, then, is their pre- 
text for going to war ? What do they tell 
yen, that they wish to see Europe once 
more bleeding for? Why, they say, that 
they apinof trust Napoleon ; that he never 
has kept coy treaty ; that he will keep no 
treaty now; that he w31 sally forth as 


as he is strong, and that, therefore, 
e ought to fall upon him and destroy 
him w hile he is weak. 

Whether he. be weak is & question on 
which I will speak hereafter. At present 
let os inquire into the solidity of this opi- 
nion, that we cannot trud Napoleon, 
grounded $hb opinion is on the asser- 
tion, that '*0 is a n 'oridus breaker of 
treaties . 

Suppose this latter assertion to be true, 
is that a ground of war? When would 
yars cease, and with whom ccfuld we ever 
have treaties, if we were to act on such a 
rule? Did not Russia make a treaty with 
Napoleon at Tilsit, in which the former 
stipulated to adopt the Continental Sys- 
tem, and in which she acknowledged Jo- 
seph King of Spain ? And was it not tho 
breach of this treaty, which led Napoleon 
into Russia? Did we not see Bavaria, Au- 
stria, and Prussia, all bound to Napoleon 
by treaty in a war against Russia ; aud did 
they not all of them actually desert him in 
the field and join his enemies ? And, yon 
will bear in mind, too, that he had repeat- 
edly had the Sovereigns of these three 
countries at his feet, and had replaced 
them upon their thrones. What impu- 
dence, then, is it in the war-faction to call 
him a treaty-breaker , and to say, that we 
cannot trust him ! How we have kept our 
\tfreatiesl shall not attempt to shew; nor, 
indeed, is it necessary. It is well known, 
that all those Powers, whom we now call 
our high allies, and on whose valour and 
fidelity we place so tnbch reliance, have 
been onr allies bejbre; that t)iey have quit- 
ted onr alliance and joined Franoe against 
ns ; that they have, in short, within the 
last 22 years, all been twice fighting with 
Prance against ns, and more than twice 
fighting with ns against France. These 
facts being notorious, what assurance niust 
those persons have, who would persuade 
us, that we never can have peace with Na- 
poleon ; and that we otight to make war 
with him till he be destroyed, because he 
is a man, who does not keep treaties ! 

What, then, are the real Motives if the 
expected war? This is a ibatter of vast itn- 
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portanee., It is of the greatest conse- 
quence that the people of such a place as 
Nottingham, or Coventry, or any other 
fine town of England, abounding in good 
sense, should clearly understand this ques- 
tion at the very out-set of the war ; be- 
cause, if they do not carry this knowledge 
along with them through the war, the ef- 
fects of the war will not, in all likelihood, 
lead, at last, to a just and beneficial 
result. 

"What, then, are the real Motives of the 
expected war ? I am not in acquaintance 
with the Ministers; I know nobody who 
is. But, I hear many of the war-faction 
talk ; and,* with them, at least, the follow- 
ing are the real Motives for going to war: 
— They say, that the country is come to 
that pass, that it cannot now live in peace 
with its present system in existence. They 
say, that the last twelve months were far 
iriore distressing than any foregoing twelve 
months of war ; that commerce was less 
productive ; that trades of all sorts were 
worse ; that houses and land became less 
valuable ; that manufactures throve less ; 
that journeymen and labourers were star- 
ving, who, before, were doing passably 
well. — They say, that more/than 40,000 
families, living upon their incomes, had 
migrated to various parts of the Continent, 
and especially to France ; that these fami- 
, lies draw out of England 15 or 20 millions 
sterling a year; that the rents of lands and 
the dividends from the Stocks were, in a 
great degree, spent in France instead of 
England, because in the former country 
oi'ie pound would go as far as three pounds 
in the latter coujntry; that thus there was 
less demand for labourers, for corn, for 
cattle, for household goods, for all arti- 
cles of dress, for carriages, than there was 
iu time of war ; that thus tradesmen, far- 
mers, and manufacturers lost their cus- 
tomers, and that labourers and journey- 
men lost their employment. They say* 
that houses fit for persons of fortune be- 
came worth little or nothing ; and, that, 
near London, in particular, thousands of 
houses became tenantless on account of 
the peace, to the ruin of builders, and the 
starvation of journeymen. 

Now, I believe all this to be true; but, 
how, then, are we to go to war in order 
to make England as cheap a country as 
France ? Or, are we always to have war 
to prevent these migrations to France? 
Arp w'O never to have peace $ are we to 


keep on shedding human bloody lest peace 
should enable the English to go abroad in 
search of cheap living? . 

But, how comes this migration to have 
taken plice now, more than in former 
times ? You will bear in mind, my friend 
of Nottingham, that we did formerly live 
in peace with France for many years to- 
gether; that we bad treaties of friendship 
and df commerce with France; and that 
nobody used to be alarmed at the effects 
of any migration from England to France. 
How comes it, then, that France is nos? 
become so inviting to English people ? 
What is the cause of so many thousands 
flocking thither to live in preference to 
their own country? You will bear in 
mind, my friends of Nottingham, that be- 
fore the peace, we were told of nothing 
but the miseries which Napoleon had in- 
flicted upon France. We were told, that 
hp had drained the people of thek all ; 
that he had ruined the arts, manufactures, 
commerce, and agriculture; that he had 
taken away all the able men, and left the 
land to be ploughed and sowed by old 
men, women, and children. And yet, the 
moment the passage to France is free, 
thousands upoq thousands of English peo- 
ple flock thither to live, while not a single 
French family came to live on their means 
in England. What, then, is the real fact ? 
Why do so many go to live upon their 
fortunes in France? I will, in as few 
words as I can, explain this mystery. 

The motive for going to live in France, 
is that people can live cheaper there. For 
instance, Mr. Bulit has an income frpm 
the Stocks, or from his farms, which he 
lets, of 500 pounds a year. With this, if 
Mr. Bull lives in the country, he may, if 
Mrs. Bull manages well, keep one maid- 
servant, and drink a pint of wine a day, 
without beiHg able, however, to lay by a 
single shilling for his three or four chil- 
dren. If Mr. Bull, or, rather Mrs* Bull, 
chooses to live in town, he must put up 
with part of a house ; he must black his 
own shoes, and Mrs. Bull must cook her 
own mutton chop. Thus situated Mr. 
Bull reads in the newspaper that a bottle 
of wine ip France costs six-penoe, a tur- 
key half a crovjrn, a house and garden ten 
pounds a year, and so on. “ Look here, 
“ my dear, 9 ’ says he ft Mrs. Bull, " Why, 
u we could live much more comfortably in 
c ‘ France. We could keep a maid and 
“ footman in France.” “ Aye,” says 
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Mrs. Bull, cc and a carriage too , my 
“ dear.” u Yes,” replies he, ;c and lay 
u by something too for the little Bulls. 
u And, besides \ we shall have no poor* 
6i rates or tythes to pgy.” They soon get 
rid of their odds and ends ; off they go to 
France, leaving behind them an order to 
send them their income, and also leaving 
behind them their share of the poor-rates 
and other taxes to be paid by those who 
remain, and leaving their maid-servant, 
their taylor, shoe-maker, bricklayer, car- 
penter, botcher, baker, &c. to find, where 
they can , other customers to supply their 
place. 

I am sure yon all clearly understand 
this. You clearly see the reason for peo- 
ple migrating to France ; you see how this 
migration throws others out of work, and 
how it lessees the number of persons who 
pay the taxes, and you see, that they 
would not migrate to France, if the means 
of living were not cheaper in France than 
In England. But, as I am not so sure, 
that you clearly perceive the cause of these 
low prices in France compared with the 
prices in England, 1 will explain that 
cause to you as briefly as I am able. 

All the necessaries of life are dearer in 
England than iu France, because the Taxes 
Ure heavier in England than they are in 
France. For instance, suppose the go- 
vernment to take six-pence tax upon every 
pair of stockings, the maker must sell them 
six-pence a pair dearer than he did before. 
Wepay twenty shillings a bushel for salt ; 
but, if there were jio tax upon salt, we 
should not pay above three or four shil- 
lings a bushel. The tax is, 1 believe, 16s. 
a bushel, and then there is the charge of 
the maker for, the interest of the money 
advanced in the amount of the tax. For 
ale you pay at Nottingham^ I suppose, 6d. 
a quart, Winchester measure. Malt , 
which now sells for 10s. a bushel, pays 
4s.<6d. a bushel in tax. To this must be 
added the tax paid by the brewer on the 
Me. To this .also must be added the innu- 
merable taxes paid by thu fanner out of the 
price of his Burley. If you put all these 
together, you will soft what it is that makes 
your Ale cost tkl. a quart. If one cotm- 
try pays upon eyeiy aaticle twice as much 
in taxes as another gauntry, it is very evi- 
dent that living ii\4he former must cost 
twice as much as U costs in the latter. 

Now, then, you see clearly why thiags 
are cheaper iu France than they are in 


England, You see clearly why it is that 
people migrate to France; and, as this 
migration cannot take place in time of rear, 
this is one of the reasons why the war-fac- 
tion are so eager to push the country on 
into that state, without any consideration 
as to the consequence which that war may 
produce. 

But, they have other reasons, one of 
which is of the same sort. They say, that 
France presents an enticing field for Ma- 
nufactures. They have seen how manu- 
factories have risen up in America . They 
have seen, that, in a very few years, the 
cotton and woollen manufactories of Ame- 
rica have so rapidly increased as almost to 
shut out those of England. — They know 
that this great change in the commercial 
affairs of the world has arisen from the 
migration of English manufacturers to 
America. They know, that as much food 
can be bought in France for a shilling aa 
in England for two or three shillings ; and, 
they say, that France being so near, it 
will be impossible, In time of p$ace, to 
prevent manufacturersand machine-makers 
from going to France. They say, that 
thus France, instead of England, will sup- 
ply the rest of Europe with what are now 
called English manufactures. They say, 
that hundreds of manufacturers and arti- 
sans went over in the last year, even under 
the Bourbons, and that now, when they 
are sure to enjoy complete religious li- 
berty , without any predominant church, 
the migration would’ be by thousands. 
Therefore, they wish for war, seeing that, 
during a’ war, no migration can take place. 
They know, that there are laws to prevent 
artizans and manufacturers from migrating 
to any country ; but, they also know, that 
it is next to impossible to enforce those 
laws. They know that such laws only 
make the desire t 9 migrate the more keen. 
They know, in short, that such laws are 
not more efficient than would be a law or 
proclamation to prevent birds from flying 
from one grove to another ; and that no- 
thing but a complete and forcible obstruc- 
tion will answer the purpose. 

Another motive with the war-faction, 
and, perhaps, the most powerful of all, is, 
to prevent the people of England from 
witnessing the effects of a free government 
in France. In Franco Napoleon has 
agreed that the people shall be really re- 
presented in the Legislature ; that no tax 
shall be imposed without the people's free 
S 2 • 
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Consent. In Prance there are no tythe*. 
In France there is no predominant Church. 
The war-faction fc&r the effect of this 
example. They say, that this state of 
things has arisen oat of a Democratic Re- 
volution. They say, that for the people 
of England to hare this continually be- 
fore their eyes is very dangerous. They 
say, as the newspapers said, in the case 
©f America, we Ought to go to war ; we 
©light to keep on whr ; we ought to have 
no peace; we ought to send Lord Wel- 
lington and all our army to fight and 
burn and destroy in America, until Mr. 
Madison be deposed; until this M mis- 
46 chievons example of the success of de- 
44 mocratical rebellion be annihilated.” 
Until this was done, they said, that the 
IBoorld could have no real peace. Until 
this was done, they said, that no regular 
government was safe . Until this was 
done, they said, that the English govern- 
ment would remain in jeopardy every 
hour. 

This faction are dreadfully alarmed at 
the description which travellers. give us of 
the happy state of France. While the war 
lasted, the people of England were kept 
wholly in the dark as to this matter. You 
will bear in mind, my friends of Notti ng- 
ham, what the war-faction told us upon 
this head. They told us, that all was 
misery in France; that the people were in 
the last stage of wretchedness ; that they 
were become very poor in consequence 
of the taxes imposed by Napoleon ; that 
♦here was no able men left to till the land; 
that the people hated Napoleon, and only 
sought an opportunity to cast off his yoke ; 
that, in short, the country was become a 
wilderness. Strange, transition! They 
now want war to prevent the people of 
England from migrating to that wilder- 
ness ! They now want war to preveut us 
from seeking happiness in climes of such 
misery! They want war to prevent Eng- 
lishmen from being captivated with the 
effects of tyranny ! 

* From what has been said, it is clear, I 
think, that the alarms of the war-faction 
arise, in a great degree, from the known 
cheapness of living in France compared 
with the price of living in England. It is 
also, I think, clear, that the comparative 
high pricqs in England arise from our 
heafy taxes. The wa y, then, for rational 
men to go to work to prevent further mi- 
gmti^ is, to inquire how our taxes piay 
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he reduced , In such & degree as to bring 
English prices and French prices nearer, 
at any rate, to a level. And, if they were 
to enter upon this inquiry, they would 
soon discover, that so desirable an end is 
not to be advanced by war . It is, in fact, 
by war that our prices have been raised to 
such a height as to induce people to mi- 
grate: and, yet, strange infatuation l they 
would cure the evil by more war! 

For twenty-two years previous to the 
late wars against France, the average price 
of the quartern loaf in England was JiTe- 
pence . During the twenty-two years fron* 
the commencement of that war to thi9 time, 
the average price of the quartern loaf in 
England has been a little more than eleven* 
pence . This has been occasioned by the 
augmentation of the taxes . The whole of 
the taxes, upqn an average of years, for 
twenty-two years before those wars, a- 
mounted to less than twenty millions a 
year. Since those wars began, they have, 
upon an average, amounted to more than 
forty millions a year. Thus, you see, that 
high prices arise from taxation, that taxa« 
tion arises oat of war ; and, yet, in order 
-to prevent us from migrating to France In 
scarsh of low prices, this faction would 
have more war, whereby more taxes will 
be imposed arid still higher prices occa~ 
sioned. 

But, not only h&s war made high prices 
up to this time : it will continue to make 
prices high in England for aget to come ; 
because, besides the taxes which have 
bee ii raised and expended on account of 
war, there have been loans made to the 
amount of 600 millions, the bare interest 
of which does, I believe, exceed the whole 
amouut of all the taxes collected in France, 
upon almost three times the number of 
people; In short, such has been the ef* 
feet of the late wars with us, that our 
peace taxes w ere to have been sixty mil - 
lions a rear, whereas our peace taxes, be- 
fore the war against France, Were sixteen 
millions a year# And yet this faction 
would make usfM|^re, that, to render titf 
happy aftd safeftiBhe, it is necessary to 
have more tcat*f 

If, unhappily; IflflAvnow* to begin war 
again, the taxes dHMvnot only as great, 
but much greater, flUKhey have been be- 
fore ; because, though the expenditure 
should not be greater on account of the wtty 
loan* must still be madd, and taxes must be 
raised to pay the intcreMof them. The 
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loans will go on augmenting the debt, and the war-faction tells us, in this respect, 
the interest of the debt must continue to Their own contradictions and alarms prove 
be paid after the war is over, let who fery clearly, that they think the French 
will lire to see that day. Of course, nation and their chief formidable. The 
prices will still keep, on an average^ rising; same faction vowed eternal war against 
the difference between prices in England Mr. Madison, whose name they now never 
and in France will be greater than it is mention. There is no doubt that they 
now; people will be still more disposed to were, in this latter ca«e, reduced to reason 
migrate than at present; and, thus will by the battles on the Lakes, on the Ocean, 
war have augmented the evil instead -of re- and on the land of America. It was the 
.moving it. sxzord, which brought them to their Senses; 

The war-faction make quite sure of sue- and, is there not reason to believe, that 
cess against Napoleon. They do not a(- such will be the case again ? Let us first 
low him above three months to exist, hear of one or two great battles, and then 
Theysayhc wasbrought back by the army; we shall be able to judge of the relative 
that the army were so attached to him means of the opposing parties, 
that they never could endure the good And, if the war-faction should be dis* 
king Louis; that the army bore down appointed ; if war should carry the French 
twenty-five, or thirty, millions of good arms again into Holland and to Vienna ; 
Frenchmen; that the whole nation was if this coalition, too, should be dissolved, 
nothing, and the army every thing . and England again left to make war or 
Yet, in the next breath, they say that he peace single-handed ; if this should be the 
has no army ; that the army, what there case, what will then be our situation ? If 
- b of it, is good for little, and that the migration be an evil now, wbai would it 
troops, so far from liking him, are daily be at the end of such a war, which would 
deserting to the good king at Ghent, have added another hundred million or 
Strange fellows this army, or no army, two to the national debt, and, in propor- 
mustbe composed of! Not a soul of them tion, to our permanent taxes ? If weean- 
woold lift a hand for the good king while not live hi peace with France now ; if her 
he was in France ; but, he having run abundance and her political example are 
away out of France, they desert from Na- now objects of terror to the war-action, 
poleon to joiu the king • what will they be then ? 

On the other hand, the war-faction re- It is a curious thing to observe, that, 
present the High Allies as being wondrous while, at this time, all the ports of France 
strong. They have 800,000 men march- are open to England, and while the mail 
ing towards the Rhine. They have an comes more frequently than ever from 
abundance of caunon, horses, provisions, that country* there is no mail permitted to 
he. They arc, too, so beloved by all go from Eogland to France. Napoleon 
their people. All the people in Belgium, seems not to wish to disguise any thing, 
in Holland, in the new kingdom of Han- He has no law, no regulation, to prevent 
over, in Prussia, Saxony, Germany, A k us- us from seeing what he is about. Any 
tria, Italy, Sicily, and Spain are go fond, one may write to us a full account of his 
So exceedingly fond, of their good Sore- proceedings. He aims at no secrecy. He 
reigns, and detest Napoleon so much, that suffers Any one to go, or come. This ar- 
thecoutest cannot be either doubtful, or gues any thing but fear. Ten thousand 
long. Now, *if this be so, why are they assassins may enter France, if they can 
afraid of Napoleon or his French people ? be found. This does not seem as if he 
Why need they be alarmed ? If all their were in any terror. And yet, there are 
people arc so free and so happy and so persons constantly endeavouring to per- 
fond of their Sovereigns, and such haters suade us, that he lives amidst the most 
of Napoleon and of the. French, why not dreadful alarms. 

leave Napoleon and the French to this It is with a view of guarding you, my 
hatred ? Why not leave them to their friends of Nottingham, against the false- 
miscry ? And, why are we to be involved hoods and misrepresentations of the war- 
Ip a new war for the purpose of putting faction that I have offered to you these 
down a second time a man whom no peo- remarks. Neither you nor I can prevent 
pie in the world care a straw about ? war, if it be to take place ; but it is in our t 

However* the fart is* l believe* not what power to reject falsehood* to think rightly 
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upon this important subject, to epdeavour 
to enlighten others whom we see in error, 
and thus to deserve no part of that reproach 
which yrill justly fall upon those who 
shall have been instrumental in the utter 
rpin of our country. 

You will please to observe, that I am 
very far from thinking, that we can live in 
peace with France, unless we change our 
system. With tares to the amount of 
Sixty millions a year, while France is in 
|ier present state, we never can live in 
peace with her and retain our greatness. 
People, who are able to remove, never 
will long continue to walk on foot on this 
side of the water, if they can ride in 
coaches on the other. Where the rich 
are, thither will go those arts which the 
rich support. I am well aware of all this ; 
but, it is not by war that I would endea- 
vour to keep Englishmen at home. By 
peace, by (economy, by reducing the mili- 
tary establishment, by conciliatory laws, 
and especially by a constitutional Reform 
jn the Commons’ House of Parliament, I 
would make Englishmen feel ; I would 
pot tell them, but I would make them/ec/, 
that there was nothing for them to envy, 
or to seek after, in France* in America* 
or in any other country upon earth. 

With that respect to which your good 
sense and public spirit entitle yon from 
all your countrymen, 

1 remain your friend, 

WM. CoBBJiTT. 

Botley, May 2, *815. 


War against France. 

Mr. Cobbctt, — You have already* and 
mo6t ably shewn, that there exists, at this 
period, a striking similarity between the 
invasion of France in 1792, and that which 
is again threatened in 1815. — In nothing 
is the resemblance more obvious than in 
the pacific and moderate language now 
psed by Napoleon, and that employed by 
the National Assembly when it met to de- 
termine tliis great question, whether the 
right of making war and peace belonged to 
the king or to the nation ? Having decided 
in favour of the exclusive right of the peo- 
ple they decreed, u that the French na- 
“ tion formally disclaims all wars from 
“ motives of ambition, or views of con- 
“ quest; and engages never to employ 
ff her forces against the liberty of any other 
r people.”— Even when the conduct of 




Austria first compelled France to unsheath 
the sword, the same Assembly declared* 
“ that the French pepple, faithful to the 
“ principles of its constitution, which for- 
“ bid it every kind of conquest, and from 
“ arming against the liberty of any people, 
“ is now arming only for its own freedom, 
“ its independence, and its sovereign- 
“ ty.” — It is true, these principles were 
afterwards departed from; but this was 
not the spontaneous act of the French go- 
vernment. It was not with them a matter, 
of choice when they proclaimed “ peace 
“ to the cottage and war to the palace.’’ 
We must look to the Duke of Brunswick’s 
Manifesto for the cause of this. — Here in- 
deed we shall find enough to palliate, if 
not to jusfify, all the subsequent hostile 
proceedings of France against her external 
enemies, and all the dreadful convulsions 
with which she was £o long agitated inter- 
nally. — “ The inhabitants of cities, towns, 
“ or villages, who shall dare to defend 
“ themselves against the troops pf their 
" Imperial and Royal Majesties, and fire 
“ upon them either in the open country, 
“ or from the window's, doors, or other 
c< openings of their houses, shall be pu- 
“ nished on the spot with all the rigour qf 
“ martial law , and their houses shall be 
66 pulled down or burnt ” — “ The city of 
“ Paris and all its inhabitants without dis- 
“ tinctioq shall be bound without tha 
“ smallest delay, to submit to the king, to 
“ set him at fall and perfect liberty, and 
“ secure to him, as also to all the royal 
u persons of hjs family, the inviolability 
“ and respect which, according to the 
ce laws of nature and of nations, are due 
“ from subjects to their sovereigns; their 
“ Imperial and Royal Majesties declaring^ 
“ that all the members of the National As- 
“ sembly, of the departments, districts, 
“ municipalities, national guards, justices 
“ of the peace, and all other persons what-' 
“ soever , shall be answerable with their 
66 lives and fortune f for all events ; tried 
“ by marital lazc r a»d punished without 
“ hopes of pardon; their said Majesties 
“ further declaring, upon the faith and 
“ word of an emperor and of a king, 
“ 4 That if the palace of the Thuilleries 
“ shall be forced or insulted, if the least 
“ violence, the least outrage shall be of- 
“ fered to their Majesties the Ring and 
u Queen, or the Royal Family ; if provi- 
u sion shall not be made immediately for 
w their safety, their preservatioD, and their 
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u liberty, they will take a signal and me - 
44 movable vengeance , by delivering up the 
44 city of Paris to military execution and 
u complete subversion : and the revolt ers* 
44 zcho shall have given occasion for such 
44 vengeance , to the just punishment of 
44 their crimes.'” Such are the 7th and 
8th articles of that humane Manifesto, 
which served as a signal to rouse, and to 
render furious the minds of almost the 
whole population of France, and which, 
instead of tending to preserve the life of 
the unfortunate monarch, hastened his 
conveyance to the scaffold. The Times 
newspaper asserts, that 46 it is not histori- 
u eally true that the Duke of Brunswick’s 
44 Manifesto occasioned the failure of the 
44 first invasion of France.” — Critically 
speakiug, it may be that the mere publica- 
tion of this document had not that etiect ; 
but it is also true that the measures pur- 
sued by the Allies, which were exactly in 
the spirit of the Manifesto, were the cause 
of their armies being driven from the soil 
of France, and of the war being after- 
wards carried into the bosom of their own 
teiritory. The object of the Times writer 
was to make it be believed, that the De- 
claration of the Allies against Napoleon, 
would not occasion any new disaster, in 
case they should again enter France. The 
disgraceful termination of the campaign 
which followed the Duke of Brunsw ick’s 
Manifesto, is sufficiently conclusive as to 
its effects ; aud although the new fulmina- 
tion against the 44 rebel and his adherents,” 
is not so bloody in its aspect, though 
equally sanguinary, its consequences must 
be, indeed already have beeu, to unite 
all the energies of the French nation in 
support of Napoleon. — 44 It is not justice 
44 (says the Gazette de France ), which , 
44 arms the Sovereigns of Europe, but pas- 
44 sion and apger. Let them beware : all 
44 the coalitions directed against France 
44 for twenty years wero unsuccessful, 

. 44 whilst they presented only a confedera- 
. 44 tion of Princes, and not a league of na- 
44 dons, and whilst France remained con- 
44 centrated in herself, and was united by 
44 a national will. Let them not then re- 
44 vive in France the frenzy of 1793. The 
44 same violation of her territory, the least 
. 44 insult to the moral character of the na- 
44 tlpn, would produce the same enthu- 
44 siasm, the same egasperatiqo, and the 
. 44 same vengeance. Soon all the provinces, 
# which, daring twenty years, were united 
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44 to France, would again become French, 
44 and the triumphant eagles would agaip 
44 carry beyond the Rhine, the Alps, and 
44 the Pyrenees, the independence and the 
44 emancipation of nations. But if the 
44 nation is respected, if her rights are not 
44 contemned, all her energy will subside 
44 into the only wish which she forms — 
44 that of a free Constitution. Then all 
44 France may proudly repeat what Pliu^ 
44 said to Trajan, 4 If we have a Prince , it 
44 is to preserve us from having a master ” 
It is much to be regretted, that there are 
so few who are capable of justly appreci- 
ating the causes of the war of 1793, or of 
that with which we are now threatened. 
The ignorance generally prevailing on thi3 
subject, seems to arise from the implicit re- 
liance that is placed in the statements of 
our newspaper press, the sole object of 
which is to obscure truth, to paralyze the 
mind, and to excite the ferocious passions 
of cannibals, who delight in war because 
it satiates their thirst for human blood. — 
How few are there, of the present day, 
that have any recollection of that 44 en- 
thusiasm” which animated Frenchmen, 
when the soil of France was first invaded ; 
how comparatively few are to be found, 
that are any way acquainted with those 
individual traits of valour and attachment 
to liberty, which a former violation of her 
territory called forth amongst that brave 
and gallant people. Francq was then 
fighting for freedom, for independence, and 
for sovereignty. She is now arming in the 
same sacred cause. It was the efforts of 
her citizens that then insured her the vic- 
tory. Why may not similar efforts again 
crown her with new triumphs ? — The sa- 
tellites of corruption tell us, that Napoleon 
has no regular army, and that he is desti- 
tute of every thing necessary to fit one 
out. fie it so. It was not by regular 
armies that France vanquished her ene- 
mies in 1793 ; it was not by Swiss guards, 
nor by mercenary troops, that she carried 
terror into the ranks of her invaders. It 
i was the energies of an undisciplined, an 
almost unarmed population, animated by 
the enthusiasm of liberty, indignant at the 
haughty threat of punishing the defenders 
of their country, and resolved to revenge 
the insults offered to the national honour, 
that delivered France from the terrible 
state of degradation with which she was 
then threatened. A departure from first 
principles, subsequently placed her, in 
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some measure, at the mercy of her Inva- 
ders ; but although she was’ believed to be 
overcome, the spirit of independence was 
not subdued. It was only in appear - 
attce she yielded for a moment, that 
she might derive new life, new vigour, to 
resist her assailants. Of what consequence 
is it, then, whether France has regular ar- 
mies or pot ; whether her forces are train- 
ed to battle ; whether they w$ar red coats, 
yellow coats, or green ? The whole popu- 
lation are resolved, like the Americans 
in the late war, u to defend their country, 
u or to perish in the contest.” The spirit 
which enabled these patriots to combat so 
•successfully for liberty, and to triumph 
over those who threatened their indepen- 
dence, now animates all Frenchmen. Nor 
has Napoleon neglected to take advantage 
of this noble feeling, to which he has given 
a direction similar to that which, even in 
this country, is said to have, at one period, 
baffled his designs against ns, and to have 
saved us from a foreign domination. In- 
dependent of the National Guards, esti- 
mated at two millions of mpn, corps of 
volunteers are every where forming in 
France, who are not, as with us, to Wear 
•gaudy uniforms, and, in all Oases,' are to 
serve without pay. If this species of mili- 
tary defence was Regarded of such vast 
importance here; if to the Volunteers of 
‘Great Britain we are now indebted for the 
possession of our invaluable Constitution, 
Of the whale of that ci Social System,” 
(hose ancient, those sacred, those venera- 
ble institutions, In which our fathers so 
much delighted, and which they took so 
much pains to hand down unimpaired to 
us. If to these ardent and patriotic sup- 
porters of church and state zee owe so 
piany blessings, is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that Frauce will feel equal benefit 
from the exertions of her volunteers? If 
•we confided our all to them ; if it be true 
that 9 ur embodying this description of 
force obliged the enemy to abandon his 
intention of invading this country, why 
should not the Volunteers of France ap- 
pear equally terrible to her invaders? — 
Why should not Napoleon have as much 
reliance upon them as our Government 
had upon our volunteers? And where 
is the prospect of the Allies being able to 
• subdue France with such an armed force 
to oppose them, when it was so confidently 
believed that a similar force rendered 
Great Britain, even single handed, invul- 


nerable to all attacks that could be made 
against her ? — J admit that the Volunteers 
of France will have no dominant churchy 
no overgrown nobility, to fight for, be- 
cause every religion in that country is ^ 
alike protected, and because the divisions 
of property is more equalized than before 
the Revolution. But they will have much 
more powerful stimulants. They will have 
equality of rights to contend for; they 
will have that admirable code of laws 
which N&poleon consolidated, those be<* 
nevolent institutions which he established* 
those unrival lpd specimens of the fine arfs 
which he collected, those extensive na- 
tional improvements which he created and 
patronized. All this, and the Integrity of 
that delightfitl country which produces sp 
many comforts for the use of man, the 
Volunteers of France will have to protect, 
to defend, and to sqccour in the hour of 
danger.. They will also have to guard 
against the return of that system which 
formerly rendered existence almost into- 
lerable in France, and tended only to in- 
crease the luxuries of an insolent nobility, 
and to augment the power of a contempti- 
ble race of ' tnonarchs. But above all, 
these brave defenders of their country will 
have to protect jt against the encroach- 
ments of the priesthood, who, more thaji * 
any other set 'of poeo, have desolated 
France, and subjected the sovereign as 
well as the people to the most degrading 
and abject shivery. These are objects 
worthy the attention of every people. 
Without these, life is not worth having. 

To defend them to the last extremity, Is 
what constitutes real patriotism ; and when 
a nation is once convinced, as it appears to 
lqe the French nation now is, that the war 
threatened agqinst her is for the purpose 
of depriving her of so many advantages, jt 
can scarcely be a matter of doqbt that she 
will ultimately .triumph over all her ene- 
mies. — But if this conclusion is fairly 
drawn on the supposition that France has 
no regular army, and must rely qpon kqr 
Volunteers and her National Guards, how 
much greater must the probability of her 
success be, when it is recollected that Na- 
poleon has at this very moment under b js 
command, an army of veteran soldiery, 
amounting to little fehort of 300,0p0 men, 
and that they are known to be vrdl equip- 
ped, and amply sappfied with every neces- 
sary for carrying on active operations. 
Supposing it true, that the Allies will bn 
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able to bring forward double this number 
supposing that so large a body of Russians, 
Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, 
Belgians, English, Swedes, Danes, and the 
Lord knows what ; supposing that so he- 
terogeneous a mass could be brought into, 
the field, to co-operate cordially with each j 
other; that a general could be found ca- 
pable of giving so vast an accumulation of 
discordant materials a proper direction; 
that he was in no risk of being counter- 
acted in his schejnes by the jealousy of 
other generals, of equal rank and talents, 
pver whom he uiight be placed. Supposing 
all this likely to happen, we find that Na- 
poleon is sufficiently prepared for H. — w If 
the enemies of Prance,” says he , u bring 
a 600,000 men against her, she will meet 
a them with two millions.” — Laying out 
of view, therefore, the probability that 
Belgium, that Italy, that Swisserland, that 
Saxony, that Poland, and that Denmark, 
are friendly to France, and may be prepa- 
ring tp assist her. Making no account of 
this, or of the military operations, already 
'begun, of Murat king of Naples, France 
has, in my opinion, the means within her - 
self of maintaining her independence; and 
'directed, a# these means will be, by the 
only man in the wwrld possessing talents 
' for’ so great atf'e*ertion > France most ul- 
timately triumph.— rYours, kc. 

May% 1815. - Aristides. 


- The Emperor Napoleon. 

Mr. Corbett, — I w*s in franco last 
Summer nearly ten weeks, and ns far as 
'my observations extended, I can beartes- 
titnooy to the truth of Mr, Birkbeck’s 
. statements respecting the condition of her 
peasantry and the cultivation of her soil. 
It is, therefore, with much pleasure I find 
' this interesting publication is now in its 
third edition, and that you have enriched 
"your Register by such copious extracts 
from it. Mr. A. Young’s account of the 
state of France under Louis the 16th, and 
Mr. B’s book, ought to be read by every 
person io Great Britain, since a Want of suf- 
ficient information on this subject, coupled 
with the ceaseless attempts of a lying press to 
blackefi the character of Napoleon, have 
" the unfortunate effect of reconciling the 
people to a renewal of die war against 
that celebrated character* It is impossible 
that Napoleon should not be popular with 
the present race of Frenchmen, for a 


thousand, reasons which might be given. 
He was the upholder of those laws to which 
they looked for security and happiness 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of those 
advantages which the Revolution had given 
| them. The majority were strangers to 
the Bourbons, and had grown up with 
Napoleon, whose brilliant exploits ogaiust 
the enemies of France reflecting its lustre 
on his subjects, completely identified this 
susceptible people with their Emperor, 
whose successes and misfortunes they felt 
to be their own. But to shew why Bo- 
naparte is popular in France would be only 
to repeat, what you, Sir, so clearly proved 
must be the case, in your letter addressed 
to Loui9 the 18th. Every where 9 and 
among all classes , I found admirers of Na- 
poleon. At Paris, I was told by a Mer- 
chant, at whose house I visited, (an asser- 
tion which wasr confirmed by many of his 
guests,) that an immense number of young 
men in that city applied for arms to defend 
it against the Allies, but that none could 
be obtained. Their number was stated at 
1(X),000. In several companies, where I 
afterwards mentioned this circumstance , 
the answers were^ u On i. Monsieur, e’est 
bien vrai.” At Fotttahddean, their exiled 
Eihperor was the subject of the most un- 
qualified panegyric. “ Ah, Monsieur! e’est 
“ un grand Homme. La France est bien 
iC malheureuse de l’avoir perdu,” was 
the universal answer to any questions 
concerning him. At a Table d’Hote in 
that town, I frequently met an elderly 
Captain who had made the campaign of 
Russia with Napoleon ; he had narrowly 
escaped with life, and was covered with 
wounds. The enthusiasm of this veteran 
soldier for his master, it is impossible to do 
justice to ; but as his popularity with tho 
military has been never called in question, 
it Is needless to retail the words of the 
Captain. — Why should we not make peace 
with Bonaparte ? — But he is a violator of 
treaties, aud no confidence can be safely 
reposed in him. This only appears 
clear to those who hav? never read the 
French side of the question. How done 
it appear that he broke the peace of Amiens, 
which we concluded with him l Was it 
not the refusal of the English to give up 
Malta, after that Island had been conceded 
to France, Which occasioned the ^enewql 
of the war ? — Aided by English money, 
were not the continental power! ‘continu- 
ally leaguing against their conqueror, and 
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j breaking the treaties they had sworn to to a most happy conclusion, and when 

t preserve with France? To wage war the great balance of Europe was about to 

against prospective ambition is proclaim- be adjusted to the mcefj/ o/'a Aarr; behold 
iug interminable hostilities. AIL Sore- out crept the great Rat from his rock in 
reigns are more or less ambitious, and cir- the ocean, aud twirling his tail about, it 
cum stances will ever occur to bring .this unluckily struck against one of the even- 
passion into action. — Bonaparte is not of poized scales of the great balance that 
froyal origin, and it appears that adversity hung over Europe ; which scale then 
has taught him moderation. Ilis enemies, kicked the beam, and in a moment over- 
on the contrary, have profited nothing turned the beautiful u order of things so 
from their former reverses ; they have com- u happily established for the tranquillity of 
pletely di?appoiuted the raised expectations u nations.” And now, how shall I ven- 
of Europe ; and viewed as the promoters ture to describe the astonishment of the 
of assassination, have forfeited all claims august assembly ! It requires a master's 
on the respect of their people. Let us, how- hand, and the poet's fire. Each illustrious 
ever, by all means dictate to the French member of the grand council, with light*, 
nation and appoint them a ruler, butat ning in his eyes, reared up his angry tail 
the same time let us be prepared for a na- in the affrighted air, and swore by all the 
tional Bankruptcy as the reward of our gods at once, that he would never pare his 
interference. Yours, Ac. claws, nor ever shear his whiskers, un- 

W. R. H. til the best blood of the great Rat had 

copiously fl owed, and he was for ever u in- 

“ capacitated from doing further mis-. 

The Cats in Council. “chief." Ever since this memorable 

Mr. Cobbett, — It happened once upon event, loud cries, and tremendous cat- 
a time, that there lived in the French calls, have been heard from the cold re- 
country, a great Rat, which soon became gions of the North to the warm shores of 
the terror of almost all the world. Where- . the Mediterranean. What will be the re- 
upon all the Tom Cats of Europe met suit, let no one presume to imagine. It 
together iu grand council, and resolved, is sufficient for my ambition that I have 
to spend their last drop of blood in a war lived to be the simple Historian of these 
against the great Rat of France. It so extraordinary facts. — Yours, Ac. 
fell out, however, that the great Rat was A Mouse. 

too powerful for the Allied Powers, during 1*15. 

several years, till at length the great Rat 

himself, having been burnt out of his hole * 

in the city of Moscow, was conquered in Cats ’ Rats > asd other Ve * m,me ; 
his turn, aud condemned to become an Mr. Cobbett, — As you arc sometimes 
exile in the Island of Elba. The High very minute in your observations, you will 
Allied Cats now mewed most gloriously, not (I hope) be offended with me for the 
and resolved once again to assemble, in remark I have to make on the debate of 
order, for the last time , to settle the affairs Monday. An Honourable Member is re- 
of Europe, and to restore liberty and ported to have broken out ipto a very se- 
happiness to a long-afflicted world. AH vere censure upon the charge for cafs 
the Mice in Europe were to be divided in the Navy estimates, deeming it “mon- 
into exact numbers, and the extent of ter- “ strous extravagance." — Now if a man 
ritories was to pe marked out by pencil out of the Honourable House may be 
.and compasses. The like to this never allowed to pass his opinion upon this 
before entered into the imagination even article, I for one, do not think it a 
of man! So much wisdom and justice were monstrous charge by any means; very 
never before exhibited ! One would have much the contrary, for I know that 
thought it was an assembly of Gods ! the rats are very plenty in some of the 
Each of their High Mightinesses moved Dock-yards. I hope qq one will be of- 
forth in a most pathetic manner, how much fended with me for saying so, because it is 
he had at heart whatever tended to the the truth ; and if two guineas’ worth of 
public weal ! But, alas ! how soon the Cats will be a means of clearing them, I 
glory of this world fadeth away ! Sad to am sure the public need not grumbleat the 
yelate, when all things were nearly brought expensfc. JJu the Honourable Secretary 
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of the Admiralty is reported to have ex- 
plained the matter very intelligibly, so as 
to shut out all further difficulty upon it : 
he informed us that the Cats were in one 
f yard, the Rats in another. — Your papers, 
Sir, are so full of importance, that I am 
thankful to you for the least possible space 
to promulgate my opinions ; but I hope 
you will indulge me with one other remark. 
—I observe you frequently calling the war- 
• faction prints, especially the Times, to ac- 
count for their most immoderate abuse of 
the present Ruler of France as they style 
him, and I must allow that their abuse is 
most low, disgusting, and disgraceful to 
the country by which they are permitted, 
or perhaps prompted, to deal it out. You 
call them the miscreant hirelings of the 
press. Now, whether they are really so 
or not, I do not take upon me to say ; but 
this I am sure of, that if they were hired 
by the Emperor himself, they could not 
take more effectual means to unite and sup- 
port his influence over the whole people of 
France ; and the strong hold these hire- 
lings have giyen him, is to him worth any 
premium he could bestow upon them. — 
If the war, which they so strenuously call 
for, should take place, they have fortified 
him, beyond all other possible means, to 
withstand it. From what motives they 
do all this, I shall not inquire, but I am 
positive as to the effect.— Yours truly 
Mai, 1 , 1815. Philo. 


ODE TO LOUIS. 

“ ’Ti« done ! but yesterday a King f9 
To-day, from power hurl'd ; — 

For He— that “ abject, nameless fhipg,"* 
|dis standard has unfurrd. 

Through Gallia's land, triumphant ijiov'd, 

By Gallia’s warlike sons belov'd ; 

And to th* astonish’d world, 

Had this importapt truth made known, 
Nought but the People’s love secures ^ Monarch’* 
throne. 

And seek’st thou, Louis, to regain 
By force, thy falleo power * 

Couldfct thou, by foreign afitfs, ipaiotato 
The tin-one secure, au hour ? 

Hadst thoa on Freedom's friends relied* 

The storm thon mrght’st have then defied, 

In safety, seen it lower; 


* Vide Lord Byron's Ode to Napoleon. 
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. That glory now, thou bast resign’d, 

Deaf to lliy People's voice, to sad experience 
blind. 

Could not thy hapless Brother's fate 
Instruct thee, make thee wise ; 

Didst thou believe their humbled state 
Had clos’d the People's eyes; 

That they would, tamely, bear the yoke 

Their Fathers had so nobly broke. 

And Liberty despise ? 

If to snch weakness thou didst trust. 

The world, thyself, must own, thy punishment is 
just. 

Hadst thou but kept thy plighted word. 

To Frauce but Freedom given ; 

Napoleon ne’er had beeu preferr’d, 

His cause had never thriven : 

An Exile now in Peace remain; 

Nor seek the daug’rous height again, 

Doom’d, by the will of Heav’n, 

Thy kingly honours to resign. 

No more to be possess’d by thy degen’rate line. 

Buclcinghamshire. VOX POPULI. 


• Petition of the Livery op London. 

The petition of this numerous ant! re- 
spectable body against the threatened war 
with France, was read at length in the 
House of Commons on the night of its re- 
jection ; but I do not find that it has been 
published iu any of our newspapers. I 
observe that the Courier did not even 
publish the resolutions passed at the Com- 
mon Hall, though all the other hireling 
papers di(l. Is this to Tie held a proof of 
the superiority of our liberty of the press 
over that of France, of which the Courier 
is constantly vaunting? Is it in suppress- 
ing the reasons against the war, and iu 
publishing those for the war, that this 
boasted liberty consists ? The Editor of 
the Moniteur has given notice, that he 
will publish every declaration of foreign 
powers, however hostile to France, or to 
the Emperor, whenever they please to 
transmit th£m. This looks something like 
liberty of the press : but with our base 
and corrupted newspapers, nothing must 
be admitted Into their columns that savours 
in the least of censure of public measures ; 
while a place is always readily given to 
every thing, no mqtter how false and con- 
temptible, that may any vfay detract from 
the character t>f the people and govern* 
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went of Franca. Whenever an exception 
from this rule occurs, it is interest alone 
that causes the insertion. The suppression 
of the Petition of the Livery of London, is 
not, however, in the present case, so iftuch 
to be regretted, because in the resolutions 
of the Commou Hall we have essentially 
the substance of what it may be supposed 
to hgve been. These resolutions I have 
given belpw ; with a report of the speeches, 
which I have taken from the Morning 
Herald,; not because I consider this the 
Qpst report that might have been given; 
but because it is the fullest of any that has 
appeared. I have likewise subjoined a 
list of the minorities in the Ilotise of Com- 
mons who voted for receiving the Petition, 
and alsd in suppdrt of Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion for peace with Napoleon. Of all 
the critical periods during the two and 
twenty'years* struggle with France, none 
of them wds so pregnant with consequences 
so favourable, or so prejudicial, to the 
cause of general freedom, as the period in 
which we now live. It i§ of the utmost 
consequence, therefore, that those who 
have hitherto borne the weight of carrying 
on the werj and* must again bear the burden 
of the new .contest, should not only have 
thefir eyes opened tb the true state* o? mat- 
ters, but that they should be acquainted 
with the names of those Members of Par- 
liament, who have endeavoured to stem 
the torrent which threatens to overwhelm 
Europe. 

The Common Hall was held on Thurs- 
day the 27th ult. The Lord Mayor , after 
the requisition had been read, addressed 
the Livery, and intimated, that as far as 
his authority would go, he should endea- 
vour to procure each speaker silence and 
orderly attention. Afr. Waithman then 
stood forward, and said, he had never ap- 
peared before the Livery on a more impor- 
tant Subject than that he had to propose 
to them. He did not appear for the pur- 
pose of discussing any particular form of 
government, or the rights of individuals, 
but it was to recognize the great basis of 
^he Constitution. Twenty years ago, he 
Said, he addressed them on the same ques- 
tion, namely, on the principle of engaging 
in war without just cause of war. What- 
ever might be said in other quarters, he 
could venture to say, the citizens of Lon- 
don did not see the cause of war. The 
principle he should endeavour Jo inculcate 


was, that all interference with the domes- 
tic affairs of any other country ought to 
be disclaimed, because it was on that prin- 
ciple the British Constitution, proceeding 
from the glorious revolution, was establish- 
ed. Mr. Waithman then adverted to the 
treaty of Vienna, and expressed his con- 
cern on finding the name of a British Mi- 
nister affixed to it— -all interference with 
the affairs of France could not be too 
much deprecated. When this country 
thought proper to drive King James from 
the throne, and to establish the present 
family, what would Englishmen have said 
had foreign nations interfered ? The pre- 
sent family was established by the revo- 
lution, and what foreigner dared interfere 
with oor form of government. It wag 
curious to see among the Powers signing 
the treaty, the Ministers of Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden. Some 
of these had not only restored the Inqui- 
sition, bat had sanctioned the separation of 
Norway from Denmark, Genoa from its 
ancient constitution, and Saxony from its 
legitimate monarch* Such persons were, 
unfit to reform other States ; they wanted 
reformation at home* Mr. Waithman re- 
minded the Livery that they had petition- 
ed against thePropeity Tax apd thqCorn 
Bill ; and though their prayers had not 
> been beard, it was most -essential they, 
should petition Parliament against the war. 
lie condemned the coodnct of the Allies 
in putting Bonaparte out of the pale of 
the law. They had no right, he said, to 
proscribe any individual ; such a power 
belonged only to the Supreme Being. 
[Here a most violent clamour ensued ; a. 
gregt number of persons hissed an<| in- 
terrupted Mr. Waithman, exclaiming — - 
Off x off l No friends of Bonaparte ! Ac.1 
The Lord Mayor then came forward, and 
silence being obtained, said the Livery 
would recollect that he was sworn to pre- 
serve the peace and publio tranquillity* 
and he was determined to maintain it. As > 
the meeting had been called for a quiet 
discussion of the subject, they would 
doubtless give the Speakers ou both sides 
the question an equal chance of beiog 
heard. If they did not observe order he 
should be under the necessity of putting 
an end to the Common Hall. Afr. IVaitk* 
man then resumed his arguments against . 
the war, and having condemned the re- 
newal of the Property Tax a and all the* 
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war arrangements, concluded amidst loud 
uproar and interruption, by moving the 
following resolutions, which embodied 
nearly the whole of his speech. 

Resolved,— That this Common Hall f having re- 
cently witnessed the marked disregard shewn to 
the Petitions from this city, and those of the na- 
tion at large, are the more strongly confirmed in 
the conviction of the corrupt stale of the repre- 
sentation, and the total want of sympathy in opi- 
nion and feeling between the House of Commons 
and die people. 

■ That these considerations would, under circum- 
stances of less importance, have deterred ns from 
the exercise of a right which appears to have been 
tendered negatory ; but hopeless as we fear it is 
•gain to address that Hon. House, yet, at a crisis 
so momentous— when a determination appears to 
4 nts been so strongly manifested by the Ministers 
of the Crown again to plunge this devoted coun- 
try into the horrors of war — we feel it , to be an 
imperious duty to our country, onrselves, and 
posterity, to use every constitutional means to- 
wards averting from tbe nation tlie overwhelming 
calamities with which it is menaced. 

That tbe Livery of London have seen, with 
feelings of abhorrence, the Declarations and Troa- 
ties of tbe Allied Powers, and to which arc af- 
fixed the names of British Ministers, wherein are 
avowed amf p row mfga tbd the monsttona rand.ua- 
hesnf-of principles, that the breach of a Con- 
vention by n Sovereign H destroys the only legal 
u title on which bis existence depended— places 
« him without the paleof civil and social rotations 
<• —renders him liable to public vengeance**— and 
that, consequently, “ there can be neither peace 
“ nor trace with him ^—principles revolting to tbe 
feelings of civilised society— repugnant to the 
rights, liberties, and security of all States— and 
ertoeing a combination, or rather a conspiracy, 
which, if once sanctioned, would lend to conse- 
quences tbe most dreadful and alarming, and for 
• which there is no perailel in the history of tbe 
world. 

. That, recollecting the noble struggles which 
wt ancestors have made for re-establishing and 
preserving their liberties— recollecting the fre- 
quent reformations they have made in the Go- 
vernment— that tliay have always maintained and 
exercised this right— and that the august family 
now upon the throne, derived the right to the 
Crown, not by hereditary claim*, but upon the le- 
gitimate fbandation of all authority, the choice of 
the people — and indignantly disclaiming, as onr 
•newton have don^ al) right in Foreign Powers 
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to interfere in onr internal concerns, we cannot 
bnt consider any attempt to dictate to France, of 
to any other country, tbe form or mode of its Go- 
vernment — the person who shall or shall net be 
at the head of such Government, or in any way 
to interfere in its internal policy and regulations 
as highly impolitic, and manifestly unjust, and 
deprecate all attempts to involve this country in 
a war for such an object— a war against those 
principles, which thb nation has ever maintained 
and acted upon. 

Torn by the miseries and calamities of the latft 
deva»tating war; still tasting the bitter fruits of 
that protracted conflict; and no means having 
been adopted to lessen our national burthens; by 
those necessary retrenchments In tbe national ex- 
penditure so etmestly and so repeatedly called 
for by the people ; but, on the contrary, an Act 
has been passed, restricting the importation of 
corn, by which a tax is virtually imposed of seve- 
ral millions per annum upon food, and entailing 
upon us in times of peace one of tbe greatest evils 
produced by the war. Before, therefore, we are 
plunged into auotlier war, and in support of such 
principles, we might ask what lias been gamed by 
the immense sacrifices we have already made ? 
and, contemplating the disastrous consequences 
of a failure in this new contest, the people have • 
right to demand what advantages are proposed 
even in the event of its success, or at least to be 
satUfiaAlbat hostilities are unavoidable, mod that 
every means of fair and honourable negotiation 
have been exerted, and had proved incfifectnak 

That to enter into soch a contest in the present 
state of the country, with all onr national funds 
mortgaged to their utmost bearing, and that witl»- 
ont an effart at negocietioo : or to refuse to con- 
clude a treaty with any power, under the pre- 
sumption that snch treaty may, at some remote 
period, be broken, appears to us an act of insa- 
nity — putting to hazard not only the property and 
happiness of families, but the very existence of 
the British Empire, and tending to exclude for 
ever from the world tbe blessings of peace. 

Were the impolicy of a new war upon such 
principles, and under such circumstances, at all 
doubtful, or were Government at all to be bene- 
fited by the result of experience, we need but re- 
cat to recollection the memorable Manifesto of 
the Doke of Brunswick at the commencement of 
the late contest — a Manifesto which had the effect 
of arousing tod unitiftg all the energies of the 
French nation, and gave that victorious impulse 
to her arms which endangered the liberties of 
Enrope; we need but call to recollection, that 
during the ptogrea of that war, notwithstanding 
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the immfme KaCrifices of Britith bloo<l, and wan- 
ton waste of Brithh treasure, lavished in subsi- 
dizing Allies to fight in their own cause, we have 
not nnfrequently seen tho«e powers, who entered 
into the contest in alliance with this country, 
abandon tliat alliance, and joined in league with 
France, endeavouring to exclude us from the 
Continent of Enrope. 

That, after all our sacrifices, and all ottr exer- 
tions, in the common cause, we failed to procure 
from one Sovereign that tribute to Humanity— 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; and beheld an- 
other Monarch commence his career by re-esta- 
blishing the Inquisition, persecuting the best pa* 
triots of the country* end eveu -prohibiting the 
introduction of British manufactures into his do- 
minions. 

Tliat the .Livery of London have ever been, 
and now are, ready to support the honour, the 
character, and the interests of the British Empire, 
and to resist every a«t of qggrtmion ; but, seeing 
all the consequences of the late war, looking at 
the depressed state of the country, the burthens 
and privations of the people, the tinaurial diffi- 
culties, the uncertainty and hazards of war, seeing 
likewise that France I no disclaimed all intention 
of interfering in the concerns of other nations, 
that she has declared her determination to adhere 
to the Treaty of Paris, that she lias made pacific 
overtures to -the different Allied Powers, has 
already abolished the Slave Trade, and given other 
indications of returning t/> principles of equity and 
moderation; and bolding, as we do, all wars to 
be unjust, unless the injnsy sustained is clearly 
defined, and redress by uegociation cannot be ob- 
tained ; and more particnlarly holding in abhor- 
rence all attempts to dictate to, or interfere with, 
other nations in their internal concerns, wc can- 
not but protest against the renewal of hostilities, 
as neither founded in justice nor necessity. 

That it is with feelings of indignation we per- 
ceive his Majesty's Ministers have proposed the 
renewal of that most galling, oppressive, and 
hateful Inquisition, the Tax upon Income, an In- 
quisition which had, in consequence of the uni- 
versal execration it excited, been recently and 
relnctantly abandoned, and which we had hoped 
could never have been again renewed* at least 
daring the existence of that generation who re* 
* me inhered its oppressions. 

That a Petition be presented to the House of 
Comptons, praying them to interpose their au- 
thority to stop a weak, cash, and infatuated Ad- 
ministration in their mad and frightful earner, 
god to adopt such measures as may best pre- 
serve the peace and promote the prosperity of 
the natiou- 


Resolved — Tliat the said Petition be fairly 
transcribed, and signed, by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, two Aldermen, aud twelve Livery- 
men, and presented to the Honourable House of 
Commons, by tbe Representatives of this City in 
Parliament. 

Resolved U nanimaosly— Tba t the thanks of 
this Meeting be given to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, for his readiness in calling this Common 
HaU, and. for his strict impartiality in presiding 
over the debates of this day. 

Resolved— That the thanks of this Common 
Hall be given to Mr. Robert WaLthman and Mr. 
Samuel Favd, for their seal and ability shewn 
upon all occasions conducive to the public web 
fare, and so conspicuously manifested this day. 

Mr. Favcl condemned the Declaration 
of the Allies, the Property Tax, the Cora 
Bill, and the policy on which the war 
was to be renewed. — Mr. Perrin 'g pro- 
fessed himself unable to comprehend the 
nature of resolutions which seemed to him 
to wander far from the object in view ; the 
language, however, of the requisition was 
intelligible, and to that he would conff ne 
himself. If he understood the question, 
it was to decide whether the country 
should or not, under the present circum- 
stances, enter on a war against the Go- 
vernment of France. He was not pre- 
pared to afford any sanction to such a 
war. Although he cordially agreed with 
a Right Hon. Gentleman, whom he consi- 
dered not only the most eloquent, but one 
of the soundest statesmen (Mr. Pldnkett,) 
that we should be justified in such a war 
so far as the right went ; it by no mean* 
followed that it would be expedient to 
exercise such a right. He entertained 
great doubts of such expediency. He 
distrusted the element* of which the pro- 
posed alliance was composed : — let it not 
be imagined, that although it consisted of 
the same nations, that only twelve months 
since drove France within nearly her an- 
cient limits, it was therefore formed of the 
same materials ; be feared that the Con- 
gress at Vienna had effected a lamentable 
change in its composition (applause). 
The League against France had been irre- 
sistible, because the people felt the cause 
their own, and every heart beat in unison 
with the Government. Would the people 
of this country feel that they had now 
such an interest in the contest, as to in- 
duce them to submit with ehearfulncss to 
the sacrifices it would require ? That our 
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resources were ample to maintain any con- 
test in which our honour and real interests 
were felt to be at stake, he was well con- 
vinced (loud cheering) ; but it was neces- 
sary that there should be an unanimity on 
the point, which did not appear to exist 
on the present subject. Mr.Ferring con- 
sidered that there was but one safe course 
to pursue— ‘-which was to be prepared : — 
for whatever other' Gentlemen might 
think, Jie suspected Bonaparte, notwith- 
standing all his professions of moderation, 
and he should as soon expect the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin or the IcopdVd his 
spots, ps that Bonaparte would prove 
different from what the last twenty years 
had shewn him to be. He gave his assent 
to the proposed Resolutions so far as they 
went to prevent the country being preci- 
pitated into a war, of the policy of which 
he confessed himself doubtful.— Mr. I/nwf, 
of Bristol, gave his decided support to the 
Resolutions, and contended with uncom- 
mon assurance, that there was no pretence 
foi* war. French messengers had proved 
that the intentions of Frauce were peace- 
able ; they were ready to abide by the 
peace of Paris ; although it was forced 
on them, they were willing to continue 
at peace on those terms. It was his 
opinion^ if the war was renewed, that it 
would be a war of uqjust aggression. It 
was a war to set the Bourbons on the 
throne. Some years ago a crusade was 
undertaken by the Powers of Europe 
against the rights of man, and if the peo- 
ple went to war now it would be for the 
same object. He denied that Louis the 
Eighteenth was the legitimate King of 
France. He was descended from Hugh 
Capet, who forfeited the throne 5 the peo- 
ple having decreed that the Bourbons 
should ce^se to reign, none of that House 
could be called legitimate heirs to the 
crown. The people had . not only the 
right of dethroning kings, but of taking off 
their heads, if they despised the laws. The 
people of England not only took off the 
head of Charles the First, but drove the 
Stuarts from the throne. The Sovereigns 
of England had since held their govern- 
ment by law/ They were legitimate sove- 
reigns, but if they were to disobey the 
laws of the people they govern, and were 
deprived by the nation of their rights, they 
would cease to be legitimate. Tlie people 
had the sole and absolute right of electing 
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rulers and laws by which they were to be 
governed. Louis XVTII. was as much 
the legitimate heir to the Crown of Eng- 
land as France, being in some degree re- 
lated to the Stuarts. lie contended, amidst 
loud groans, hissing, and interruption, 
which continued some time, that w r ar was 
unjust and impolitic. — Mr. Thompson , an- 
other vehement orator, supported the Re- 
solutions, and eulogized his friend Mr. 
Waithman. — Mr. S. Dixon opposed the 
sentiments averse to war. The advocates 
of Bonaparte were so deluded by their 
idol, that they lost all recollection that he 
was a man who had never kept one engage- 
ment in hi^tfe. He was a man who had 
violated- every oath, ever}' declaration he 
| had made. Would any man among them 
| make a contract with a person who had 
broken his faith as Bonaparte had? He 
expressed a hope that the Livery of Lon- 
don would. not disgrace themselves by 
agreeing to the resolutions, which would 
prove a precious morsel for Bonaparte 
and his friends. He protested against the 
resolutions. ' A most violcrit clamour 
again rendered the appears noe of the Chief 
Magistrate necessary. The Lord Mayor 
having again , restored order, Mr. Dixon 
concluded by recommending the Livery 
to oppose a proceeding established on 
theory and abstract reasoning.* Mr. 
Flozcer (a printer) entered a long train of 
objections to the conduct of the Allied 
Sovereigns. The Emperor of Austria 
had been as much the enemy of his coun- 
try as Bonaparte, and by breaking his 
treaties, had shewn himself actuated by 
the same policy as his son-in-law. Hav- 
ing contended that the French had tho 
right of making their own rules and rulers, 
he gave his support to the resolutions. 
Mr. Waithman made a reply. The reso- 
lutions were then read and agreed to by 
a large majority of hands. It was next 
agreed, that the resolutions should be em- 
bodied in a Petition to be presented to the 
House of Commons by the City Members. 
Mr. Waithman then moved the Thanks 
of the Meeting to the Lord Mayor, for 
his readiness in granting the Meeting, See . ; 
and the same being unanimously carried, 
the Lord Mayor returned thanks. Mr. 
Hunt then moved the Thanks of the Meet- 
ing to Mr. Waithman, for the able man-, 
ner in which he had conducted the busi- 
ness of the day. Mr. Thompson seconded 
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the motion, which was carried ; and, after 
a speech in return from Mr. Waithman, 
the Common Halt was dissolved. The 
proceedings on this occasion (concludes 
the reporter) were of the most clamorous 
description, and Guildhall Wafc not Unlike 
a bear-garden. 

LIST OF THE MINORITY IN THEHOttSK 
OF COMMONS, 

FOR RECEIVING THB CITY PETITION, 


Abercrombie, Hon. J. Kemp,.*- ^ 


Bordett, Sir F. 

Byog, G. 

Baring, H. 

Berkeley, H. 
Bennett* Hon. H» 
Baring, Sir T. 
Barham, J. F. 
Broadhnrst, J. 

Brand, Hon. T, 
Calvert, O. 

Cavendish, Ld. G. 
Cavendish Charles, 
Calcraft, Jn. 

Deake, W. S. 
Fiteroy, Ld. Jn. 
Ferguson, Sir R, 
Lfftvre, 8liaw - 
Fjolay, K. 

Forbes, Ck. 

Grant, P. 

Gordon, Win. 

Christ, Sir William 
Gascoigne, Qetu 
Goikotl,B. 

Hornby, Edward 
lfomer, F. 
Hammorsley, H. 
Hamilton, Ld. A. 
Jertoise, G. P. 
Tellers— A lderman 


King, Sir J. D 
Littleton, Hon. H. 
Lubbock, Ju. 

Martin, J. 

Milton. Ld. j 
Montgomery, Sir H. 
Newport, Sir J. 

Neville, Hon. — 
Nugent, Ld. 

Of borne, Lord F. 
Preston, R. 

Ponsonby, Right 
Hon. G. 

Proby, Ld. 

Phillips, G. 

Protheroe, E. 

Rpwley, Sir Wm. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robinson, A. 

Smith, W. 

Smyth, J. H. 

Smith, R. 

Scudamore, R. 

Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 
Tavi'tock. Marquis 
Whitbread, 8. 

WortJey, Sh. 

Wellesley, H. 

Wilkins, Wi 

Atkins and Sir William 


LIST OF THE MINORITY 

OR MR. WHITBREAD*! MOTION FOR PEACE* 


Abctcrombie, Hn. J. 

Langtotf, W. G. ^ 

Altborpe, Lord 

Maddox, W. A. 

Atherley, Art liar 

Martin, J. 

Aubrey, Sir John 

Martin, H. 

Astell, William 

Monde, Sir C. 

Batnard, Viscount 

Moore, Peter 

Bewick, C. 

Mackintosh, Sir J. 

Birch, Joseph 

Montgomery, Sir IL 

Brand, Hon. Thof* 

Newport, Sir J. 

Byng, George r 

Osborne, Lord F* 

Bnller, James 

Picrse, H. 

Bordett, Sir t. 

Phillips, G. 

Calvert, Charles 

Piggptt, Sir A, 

Cavendish, Ld* 0. 

Prtttie, Hon. F. A. 

Cavendish, Henry 

Plainer, W« 

Cavendish, Charles 

Ponsonby, Right Hq.CL 

Chaloner, R. 

Pyvu, Francis 

Coke, Thomas 

Paullct, Honourable IL 

Campbell, Hon. J* 

Vane 

Carew, R. S. 

Ramsden, S. C. 

Dundas, Charles 

Romilly, Sir S. ’ 

Dnudaa, Hon. L. 

Rowley, Sir Wm* 

Daneaitnoo, Vlst 

Scudamore, ft. P« 

Ferguson, Sir R. 

Smyth, J. R* 

Foley, Hon. A. 

Smith, W, 

Foley, Col.T. 

Smith, J*' 

Gordon, R. 

Seabright, Sir J. ' 

Giant, J. P. 

Tavistock, Marquis 

Guise, Sir Wijtiani 

Taylor, M. Angelo 

Horner, F. 

Tieritey, Rt. Hon. G r 

Halsey, J r 

Wellesley, R. - ; 

Hornby. Edward : 

Western, C. C. * ? 

How or tti, H* 1 v 

Wharton, John 

Latooche, It. 

Whitbread, S. 

Littleton, W. 

Wilkins, Walter 

Leach, J. 

Winniogton, Sir E. 

Legion, Sir W. 

Webster, Sir G. 

1 Tellers.— H on. H. Bennett and Sir M. Ridley^ 


PAIRED OF 


Fraukland, T. Stanley, iQrd 

Letevre, C. Shew Swdnn, Hew f 

Neville, Hon. R. 
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Letter VH. 

; To 4he EARL of LIVERPOOL, 

On ttojpart zchich America is likely to 

tam in a IVar between England and 

F mince . 

My Ix»ro, — F rom several parts of 
America I hare received thanks for my 
Letters to your Lordship on the subject of 
the American war. The people in Ame- 
rica think, or, at least, many of; them 
think, that those Letter# had great weight 
in producing the peace of Ghent, than 
which you and your colleagues never 
Adopted any measure more wise nOr in 
better time. Jfet, you have never thanked 
me for myjJFdvice. 'Yon, to whom the 
peace was winch more necessary than to 
air. Madison, have never acknowledged 
your obligations to me. You have ap- 
pealed to be sulky with me, though I 
taught you so exactly what to do, in order 
to avoid the great evils which were coming 
upon you from all qqprters. The conse- 
quences of the American war were fore- 
told by me nearly two years before the 
war began. I told you that you would 
have war, if yon persevered in seizing 
men on board of American ships on the 
high seas. -You did^persevere ; and you 
had war. I toldwMbthat the Americans 
would beat you in fighting, if you con- 
Ajuued the war for two years. You con- 
tinued the and thqy did beat you. 
I told yoit^ that you would never have 
peace, if you demanded any concession 
from America. You insisted on great 
concessions fen her part as a sine qua non 
•f peace; and, after three months more, 
you Httfce peace by gWng up every thing, 
hot eaoipting the sine qua non itself. In 
short, you expended fifty millions of mo- 
ney, and lost, I dare say, thirty thousand 
men, in accomplishing nothing, except 
treating a navy in America, causing her 
manufactures to flourish, and implanting 
in the hearts of Americans, for ages, a 
hatred of the English government. 

' I .remind you of these thiogs, in order 
to bespeak yogr attention on the present 


subject. I shall here deal in prophecies 
again; and shall not be at all afraid of 
proving, in the end, to have been d false 
prophet. You appear to me now to be in 
a very fair way of adding another six hun- 
dred millions to our debt, and of bringing 
the guinea up to forty shillings, instead of 
twenty-eight fillings, at which point it 
is now arrived. I wish to present this; 
and, if I do not succeed, I shall, at any 
rate, have these pages to refer to, when 
the mischief has tak' f: ftjace, and w hen 
few besides myself will > ; vble to say that 
they did all in their po> to prevent it. 

I am of opinion, that France alone is 
now, as she was m 1793, more than a 
match for the coaliSbu against her. But, 

I aril further of opinion, that, before the 
war figainst her be six months old, you 
will see America taking apart in it, unless 
you carefully abstain from every thing 
that can be construed iuto a violation of 
neutral maritime rights. 

War, or peace, with America, will de- 
pend upon the opinions of the people in 
that country. The people there are really 
and truly represented in the Congress; 
There are no vile sham election# iu the 
United States. Thfct which the people 
wills will be done. The Americans are a 
sensible people ; they all read from a press 
which is really free ; they discuss all poli- 
tical matters freely. They love peace ; 
they would ‘prefer peace ; they mould 
make some sacrifices to peace ; but they 
will never hesitate a moment in preferring 5 * 
war to slavery or dependance. 

Now,' then, what is likely to be the view 
which the Americans will take of the pre- 
sent scene in Europe? And what are like- 
ly to be their feelings with regard to what 
is passing in this quarter of the world? It 
Is very easy for ear corrupt press to per- 
suade the alarmed and selfish part of Eng- 
land that it is necessary to plunge the 
country into war, in order to root out the 
present government of France. But, it 
will not be so easy for any body to per- 
suade the American people that such on 
undertaking is just. They will see the mat- 
ter iu its true light. They will see that 
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Napoleon has been replaced at the head 
of the government by the will of the peo- 
ple of France ; they will see that he has 
had the wisdom and virtue to abandon his 
ambitious projects; they will see that he 
has voluntarily confined himself within the 
ancient limits of France; they will see 
that he has tendered the olive branch to all 
surrounding nations ; they will see that he 
means to contend solely for the independ- 
ence of France ; they will see that he 
has returned, as nearly as circa instances 
will permit, to the principles of 1789; 
thny will see that he has provided for the 
people being really represented in the Le- 
gislature ; they will see that there is to be 
no religious persecution, and no predomi- 
nant church in France ; they will see that 
the French people have derived great be- 
nefits from the revolution, and that now 
all these benefits are to be confirmed to 
them; in Frauoe they will see a freepeo - 
pic, and in Napoleon they will see the 
Soldier of Freedom. 

On the other hand, they will ask what 
right England, or any other power, can 
have to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Fiance; they will ask why England 
should not rireat with him now as well as 
at Amiens; why not treat with him as 
well as with the Directory at Lille* They 
will ask why England should refuse to 
treat with him, from whom she received 
the islands of Ceylon and Trinidad. They 
w ill ask what can be the real object, the 
ultimate object, of a coalition of those 
powers who were assembled at Vienna, 
and who were disposing of states at their 
pleasure. 

The Americans haye seen the republic 
of Genoa giyen to the King of Sardinia; 
they have seen Poland parcelled out be- 
tween Prussia, Russia,, and Austria ; they 
have seen the fleet of Denmark taken 
away ; they have seen the people of the 
Republic of Holland sunk into the sub- 
jects of a King ; tl tey have seen the Re- 
public of Venice transferred to the Em- 
per or of Austria ; they have seen the Pope 
replaced with the Jesuits *t his heels; 
they have seen, that, in Spain, where a 
free constitution had been formed by men 
who had been fighting on our side, the 
King has been brought back ; that he has 
destroyed this Constitution ; tha>t he has 
treated the makers of it as traitors; that 
he has re-established iho iinjuirition. which 
Napoleon had abolished ; that when two 


of the alledged traitors took shelter in 
Gibraltar, they w'erc given up to their * 
hunters, and that when comptaiut of this 
was made in our parliament, the reply 
was, that u zee had no right to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of Spain.'* The* * 
Americans will ask, why this principle is 
not applied to the domestic affairs of 
France. They will ask, not for vile, 
foal-mouthed abuse of Napoleon and the 
French people; but for some prooftyi our 
right to interfere against him. 

Having seen ail these thing*; having 
seen what we and our Allies have been at 
in every part of Europe ; having seen that 
the people of France is the only people in 
Europe living under a government ap- 
proaching towards a resemblance to their 
own, they will want very little to assist 
them in forming at correct opinion a i to 
the real object of the war against France* 
if suoh war should now, without prove* 
cation on the part of France, be resolve**! 
on. 

It appears t© me, therefore, that the 
American people will, at least, feel great in- 
terest in this war, much greater than they 
felt in the last war ; and, that as they have 
just laid down their arms, after a contest v 
in defence of their maritime rights, they a 
will, the moment they bear of this war* Wf 
prepave again for that defence. America* 
in all likelihood, will again be the only 
neutral nation. There will b« bo Milan 
and Berlin Decrees to give a pretence for 
Orders in Council So that, if we trench 
upon her rights, her ground of war will 
be cleared ©f all confusion. She will 
stand upon her indisputable rights. And, 
if she be left in the full and free enjoyment 
of her advantages as a neutral power, she 
wUl carry on three.feurthe-of the com- 
merce of the world; Oar cruiser* may 
keep atoea, bat k will be only t6 wrtneas 
the increase of her mercantile marine, and 
all the proofs of her wondtetfol prosperity* 
France will receive all that Ac wants from 
foreign countries by American ships. Ame- 
rica will supply her with colonial produce, 
and with certain articles of manufacture; 
The latter will, through the same chan- 
not, And. an outlet for much of her abund- 
ant produce. These two countries will 
become mch more closely connected than 
ever, and we should come oat of the war 
shorn of mtr means, while the- means of alt 
sorts of America would be found to be 
prodigiously increased. .. j 
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But, my Lord, is it quite certain that 
the people of America would not feel 
strongly disposed to take part in this war 
against os ? They see that F ranee is the 
only country left with a government re- 
sembling their own* Great as is their dis- 
tance from Europe, they have felt, that, 
•when left to be dealt with single-handed, 
their very existence, as an indepeudant 
nation, was put iu jeopardy. There were 
many persons in America, who loudly 
btaosed the President, Washington, for 
not taking part with the French, even 
when America had trot a single public ship 
of war. They reasoned thus : — that Eng- 
land was, from the nature of her force, as 
well as the situation of her dominions, the 
only enemy that America hod to fear; 
that she had never ceased to demonstrate 
a hostile mind towards America; that she 
saw in America not only a successful 
example of democratic revolution, but a 
daugerous rival in commerce and maritime 
power; that she only waited for a favour- 
able moment to use all her force to crush 
this rising rival; and, therefore , it was 
less dangerous to deelare, at once, for the 
Republic of France, and make common 
cause with her, titan to wait the issue of 
the contest, m which, if France should 
fall* America could not long survive 
without, at least, another long and bloody 
war upon her oWn soil. 

This was the reasoning against neutra- 
lity in 1793. How these reasoners must 
haVe triumphed in 1814! When they 
saw all ground of dispute between Eng- 
land and America removed by the close 
of the war in Europe. When they saw, 
that, instead of this producing in England 
a disposition to make peace, it only pro- 
duced redoubled activity in the war. When 
they read, in the very same English news- 
papers that told them of the abdication of 
Napoleon, that NOW, NOW, NOW! 
wax the happy moment for crushing Ame- 
rica; for putting an end to 44 the existence 
•f the mischievous example of democratic 
rebellion" exhibited in the American 
Union. When they heard their President 
and the majority of the Congress deno- 
minated, in these same papers 44 rebels and 
traitors” When they saw, in the report 
of a speech of a Lord of the Admiralty, 
that Mr. Madison was to be deposed^ as 
Napoleon had been deposed. When they 
saw the breaking up of the American 
Union represented as absolutely necessary 


to the wdl-goveming of other nations. 
When they saw the fleet called upon offi- 
cially by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
finish the American war in such a ^vay as 
would insure the LASTING TRAN- 
QUILLITY OF THE CIVILIZED 
WORLD. When they heard the Eng- 
lish prints call upon the people of NeW 
England to separate themselves from the 
Union. When they heard it predicted, 
in these prints, that Mr. Madison would 
be put to death, and that the people would 
farm a connection with the PARENT 
state. And, when, upon the heels of all 
these predictions and threats, they saw an 
army actually sent off from France to 
fight against America ; when they saw that 
identical army, which had been engaged 
against Napoleon, sent to invade America 
by -the way of Lake Champlain; when 
they saw the war of fire and plunder car- 
ried on upon their sea- coast. When those 
who were for war on the side of thb 
French Republic, in 1793, saw all these 
things in 1814, how they must have tri- 
umphed ! 

America must feel great confidence In 
fierself from her past achievements. The 
skill and bravery of her seamen and land* 
troops must give h£r great confidence. 
But, there is uo man who reflects (and the 
Americans are a reflecting pepple) who 
will not perceive, that, with all her valour 
and all her viitue, America has had a very 
narrow escape ; and, that, if all had been 
quite sett kd in Europe, she would have 
had to carry on a much longer and morfe 
bloody contest. It cannot but be evident 
to the American Statesman, that, if Franco 
Were to be completely subdued; if she 
were reduced to that state to be obliged 
to receive a ruler dictated by us and out 
allies ; if her hands and feet were thus 
tied for ages ; and, if the situation of all 
Europe were such as to leave the whole un- 
divided power of England to be employed 
against America, the situation of the lat- 
ter Would be, at least, very unpleasant) 
not to lay precarious. And, if such a person 
consider what were the real objects ©r 
England in 1814, the mgnner in whi^i 
the war terminated, and what an excellent 
memory she has, he must be a bold man 
indeed if he feel no apprehensions at tb^ 
total subjugation of France. 

It has not been forgotten in America, 
that, directly after the abdication of Na- 
poleon, there appeared an article in our 
T% 
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.newspapers, stating, that there was a SE- 
CRET ARTICLE in the treaty of Pa- 
( jt.T 9 , stipulating, that none of the parties, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France , 
.should interfere in our war against Ame- 
rica. This news was given as copied from 
the Vienna Gazette. The Vienna Gazette 
is under the immediate controul of the go- 
vernment there* The Americans paid 
great and deserved attention to this ; and, 
must they not hare lamented to see France 
reduced to such a state ? . They afterwards 
saw, that there was no safety for their 
ships of war or theif prizes in the ports of 
France. They saw, in 6hort, that the 
Bourbons, holding their power almost at 
the mercy of England, afforded not the 
smallest hope of any support against so 
formidable a power as England. Then it 
was, that many Americans blamed Mr. 
Madison, not for resisting the exercise of 
our alledged right of impressment ; but, 
on the contrary, for not having sooner 
made war against us in alliance with 
France. They told him, that he was, at 
last, in & state to be able to appreciate the 
Wisdom of keeping aloof from France, on 
account of the title of her ruler. They 
laughed at him for his scruples to make 
common cause with an Emperor, while he 
sow England having allies in the Turk, 
the Pope, the Algerines, and the Indians ; 
and they laughed at him the more, when 
they recollected, that America had won 
Jicr independence while in an , alliance 
offensive and defensive with a Bourbon 
Ring of France. 

However, many of the causes which 
kept America aloof from France are now 
removed. The principles of 17Q3 are 
again adopted in France; the system of 
preforming by means of conquest is aban- 
doned ; Napoleon will have learqt how to 
respect the rights and to value the cha- 
racter of America. Experience has.taught 
the Americans what they have to expect 
under certain circumstances. The latter 
are in no danger , from F ranee ; they never, 
can be in danger from France; and, 
FVenchtown apd Alexandria will remind 
them what danger they are in from Eng- 
land. ‘ * 



It Is said, by some persons in America, 
that, though it might have been wise to 
security in 1793, by en- 
war on the side of the Rc- 
it would not be wise 
America has become 30 


much more able to defend herself than sb* 
was in 1703, a proof of which she has 
given in her recent war against the undi- 
vided force of England. Qn the other 
hand, it is contended, that, though Ame- 
rica be so much more powerful than she*, 
was in 1793, England, loaded as she is 
with debts and taxes, is more formidable 
than she would have been in 1795, even 
if she had then subdued France ; for, 
though the people of England suffer, the 
government has more force at its command ; 
and, what is more for its advantage, the 
country is brought into that sort of state 
which makes war almost necessary. If 
her paupers have increased three-fold, 
her armed men and her means of destruc- 
tion have increased five-fold. She is be- 
come a nation of fighters. She possesses 
all the means of destroying. And, say 
these rea soners, it is not only subjugation 
against which America ought to guard : 
it is her duty to guard herself also against 
devastation and plunder. Besides, say 
they, England has now less powerful mo- 
tives to the exercise of forbearance towards 
America. While the latter was without 
manufactures; while England had almost 
a monopoly in the supplying of America ; 
the former saw in the prosperity of the 
latter the means of augmenting W own 
riches aud power. Bat now the case is 
different ; England sees in America even 
a manufacturing rival ; and, what is still 
more provoking, she sees in America a 
rival in naval power and renown. There- 
fore, soy they, she mast and she will de- 
sire our destruction ; whether she will at- 
tempt it again will depend upon her and 
Our means of attack and resistance. 

It must be confessed, that our infamous 
newspapers have given but too much 
‘reason to -the Americans upon. this head. 
For, they have published lists of the 
American navy and accounts of the Ame- 
rican shipping and manufactures ; and, 
having dwelt upon their magnitude and on 
their rapid increase, they have called upon , 
your Lordship and your colleagues to pro^ v 
secute the war for the purpose of destroying 
these evidences of rising power and wealth. 
They b&ve contended, that it was just te 
carry on war against America to destroy 
her navy 1 to destroy her shipping and 
manufactures ; and to obtain, at least, a 
stipulation from her, not to build ship » of 
war beyond a certain number and a certain 
tim . They have contended that such 1 
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war would be just ; that We should hare 
a right to impose such conditions ; and 
that our safety demanded that we should. 

If 1 am told, that these are the sayings 
©f a set Of foolish writers in newspapers, 
tnv answer is, that I hare seldom seen any 
©f these people promulgate any political 
opiniou without its being, in the sequel, 
very clear to me, that it was not in their 
own foolish heads that the sentiment had 
been hatched. These men are, in fact, 
nothing of themselves ; they hare no 
principles, no opinions ; they care nothing 
a hoot fhe matter. They are the mere 
tools of those who speak-through them, 
whom they not un frequently despise, but 
from whom, and through the means of 
whom, they live comfortably and some- 
times get rich. 

Upon the whole, therefore, my Lord, it 
is not to be apprehended, that, if we make 
war Upon France for the avowed pur- 
pose of deposing Napoleon, the people of 
America will feel a strong disposition to 
take part with France in that war ? And, 
if they were so to do, have we not great 
cause to fear, that the war would be ex- 
tremely injurious to us by sea as well as 
by land ? The American privateers, 
though without a port to take shelter in 
©0 this side Of the Atlantic, did great mis- 
chief to our commerce even in the Channel. 
What, then, would they do if all the port® 
©f France were open to them and shut 
against us? If, in short, America were in 
alliance with France, what English ship 
unarmed could hope to escape capture ? 
And, is it to be hoped, that, in such it 
case, the skill, the discipline, and un- 
daunted bravery of the American navy 
would not be communicated to that of 
prance ? Emulation might do a great 
deal towards sending forth fleets able, in 
a short time, to cope with those of Eng- 
land. lteally, if we wish to keep these 
two nations asunder, it appears to me, that 
we have no way of accomplishing the wish 
but ihat f of keeping at peace. 

If America were to join France in the 
war, we shoujd, doubtless, . tell her, that 
she was acting a vf ry base part ; that she 
had receive^ from us no provocation ; that 
we had not meddled with her ; that we 
had expressed our anxious desire to live 
at peace with her. But, my Lord, might 
she not answer ? — very true ; and you 
have received no provocation from France; 
prance has not meddled with you ; France 


has expressed her anxious desire to iivO at 
peace with you : and yet, you have goue 
to war against France : if, therefore, it 
be base on my part to make war upon ' 
you, after you have begun war upon 
France, where is your justification far 
having begun that war ? Besides, have 
you no ally ? You boast of having all 
Europe on your side. And shall France 
have wo al’y * Shall you have tweuty 
allies against the old ally of America, and 
shall it be deemed base iu America to be- 
come the on f y ally of France? You say, 
that yours is a war of precaution : to it 
mine. You tear that Napoleon may, one 
day or other, get to London ; and you 
have been at Washington, at Frenchtowa 
and at Alexandria. 

It is a favourite saying, or it used to be, 
in America, that it was her true policy to * 
keep aldof from European polities and - 
zrfars. General Washington several times * 
expressed this sentiment. But can the do 
it ? If General Washington had seen the 
Congress House in flames, - the other day, 
and had seen our people so busy in pack- 
ing up goods at Alexandria, he would, I 
imagine, have begun to think, that it was 
not so easy a matter to keep aloof from 
European tears ; and, if he had lived to 
be made acquainted with the famous Cap- 
tain HENRY’S exploits, I think he would 
have had his doubts as to the possibility 
of keeping aloof from European politics. 
Even we, in England, say, that America 
should k -ep at pcace y though we ourselves 
s re always at war in some part or other 
of the world; though there is no war, in 
which we have not a hand. The truth is, 
that America must take a part in the wart 
and politics of Europe. Here are powers 
in Europe who can reach her, who have 
colonies in her neighbourhood, who have 
aq interest, or thiok they have an interest, 
in injuring her. They combine and co- 
operate- with one another; and she mu<t 
form alliances too ; or, she cannot be 
many years an independent nation. 

It was impudently asserted, not long 
ago, that America hid acted a Jbul part 
towards us, in the war ; and she was, 
called an qssassin y who had attacked us 
in the dark . I wa9 pleased to hear, from 
such a quarter , a sentiment of abhorrence 
Against assassins ; but, 1 was displeased td 
hear such act attributed to America ; t 
because no charge was ever more falsa it , 
is notorious, that America used ovary 
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effort, and made e v e ry sacrifice short of a 
surrender of her independence, to main- 
tain peace with England ; and, that, so 
far from attacking us in the dark, she 
gave us notice, for years before-hand, that 
she would repel by force our seizure of her 
seamen, unless we ceased that praetice. 
What, then, could be meant by this charge 
of assassin-like conduct ? Really, we 
seem to hare taken into our heads, like 
the cock on the dunghill, that all the 
zeorld was made for us; that no nation 
is to form an alliance, nor etuu to think of 
defending itself by its own arms, if we 
disapprove of it. When our interest, real 
or imaginary, is in question, the interest 
of tio other nation is to be thought of. 
The question with America, according to 
' this presumptuous whim, was to be, not 
whether she suffered injury ; but merely 
whether it was conducive to our interest 
to impress her sailors. If it was useful to 
us to do this, she was to deserve annihila- 
tion if she did not quietly submit to it, 
and to all its cruel and degrading conse- 
quences. 

We proceed upon the same notion w ith 
regard to alliances amongst foreign powers. 
What 1 America make alliances with any 
power but us ! Dreadful presumption ! 
Presumption which merits all the weight 
of our vengeance ! What ! America seek 
safety, when we think it best to keep her 
in continual danger ! America make an 
alliance for the purpose of defending her- 
self against us, whose public writers, at 
least, devoted her chief magistrate to the 
gibbet, and herself to a return under the 
mild protection of u the PARENT state !” 
Nor are there wanting writers in America 
to hold the same language; but they are 
met by men, who are able to contend 
against them. There the press is free, 
really free ; and, there truth will prevail. 

A good specimen of this insolent way of 
talking was given by Sir John Cox Hip - 
pdslejy, who at a late county-meeting in 
Somersetshire, said, that the Americans, or 
at least, their President and the majority 
of the Congress, were the slaves of the 
late tyrant of France, a proof of which 
they had given in their late war against us. 
8$, because America, in defence of herself, 
went to war with us, while we were at 
war against Napoleon, she was to be 
deemed the slave of Napotedn , who had 
no power to hurt her, and who had never 
called on her to go to war in behalf. 


She was to stop till our war with him was 
at an end , before she sought to defend her- 
self. It was baseness in her to assert her 
own rights, at the end of many years of 
complaints, because we were at war with 
Napoleon. 

This insolent language, my Lord, is 
little calculated to heal the wounds of 
America. She will, in spite of all we 
can say, reflect on her past danger, and 
she must have lost her usual wi-dem in 
profiting from experience, if *he do s not 
now seek the means oi security betimea. 
That, with allher natural reluctai c t war, 
she will be disposed to do this 1 am cer- 
tain ; and, it will, I imagine, require but 
a slight provocation to induce r to act 
npon that disposition. It has bfvn an- 
nounced to us, f hat Switzerland has been 
informed, that there are to be no neutrals 
in this war against Napoleon. Hamburgh, 
Tuscany, Genoa, and several other states 
felt the effects of such a principle during 
the first war against Republican France. 
Denmark felt those effects Juring the last 
war. America will consider of, and judge 
from the past : and, your Lordship may be 
assured, that she will not want the means 
of doing what her permanent safety shall 
manifestly demand. 

Thave thus, my Lord, stated to you what 
I think will be the view that the people of 
America will take of the present scene ; 
what I think will be their feelings ; and I 
have pointed out the consequences, which 
I apprehend from thosefeeiings, if we enter 
upon the war against France on the ground 
which is at present set forth. The Ame- 
ricans, I repeat, are prone to peace, as 
evejy uncorrupted nation is; but as it was 
said, the other evening, that it wa 9 better 
to go to war now* with a strong alliance on 
our side, than be compelled to go to war 
at the end of an exhausting armed peace 
without allies ; as this was deemed 
triumphant reasoning, in England, in be- 
half of offensive war, you must not be sur- 
prised if it be imitated, in America, in be- 
half of a war of defence. 

I am, &e., &c., 

Wm. Cobbett. 

Botley, May 6 , 18 * 5 . 


Legitimate Sovereignty. 

Mr. Cobbett. — Is not the present pre- 
parations to r war against France, for the 
purpose of ousting from the throne of 4 
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fieople’s confidence tad affection, a man 
who, of ail potentates that ever lived, has 
perhaps the best title to that distinguished 
situation, truly abominable ? The nine- 
tec nth century will be for ever disgraced 
in the page of history for affording an 
example of a race of men that could have 
been so criminally abject &6 to recommend 
So iniquitous, so servile a piece of treason 
against the social rights of man. The 
monstrous injustice of such execrable 
practice sickens every sense of virtue, and 
Tenders life itself almost insufferable. The 
natural feelings of the human mind, un- 
influenced by the immorality, public and 
private, that ha£ been engendered by the 
profligacy of the age, must revolt at the 
spoliating proceedings of modern times. 
Individual robbery is visited by the penal 
infliction of the law ; but an authority 
setting itself above all law', will despoil 
whole nations, will dissolve all ties and 
obligations on which the moral and social 
character of man essentially depends, and 
is not held amenable to any tribunal ; nay, 
i« even applauded by the corrupt tools of 
licentious power as having conducted itself 
magnanimously ! It would be easy to 
prove that no individual living can assume 
to himself, in his own right, as all despots 
avowedly do, the sovereign power. This 
authority is inherent in the people that 
ir»ay be incorporated into a nation, and 
equally emanates from every individual in 
that social assemblage. For the benefit 
of the whole, the aggregate of this indi- 
vidual power may be conferred on any 
person that may be the object of prefe- 
rence, to carry the high authority thus 
confided into effect for the advantage of 
the nation. The person exercising this 
sovereign power is a sovereign legitimately 
delegated , and may act as such with ail 
the consideration that may be due to the 
people whose suffrages he represents. 
Where, but in France, and America are to 
be found heads of governments of this 
rightful stamp and authority ? The F rench 
people in the ardor and gratitude of their 
love and attachment to Bonaparte have 
conferred on him an imperial throne : a 
throne the frrst in intrinsic worth on the 
•face of the globe, and one, which a gene- 
rous and high minded nation of thirty 
millions of people, it may be fairly hoped, 
will cause to be duly respected. A throne, 
that may be truly regarded as the edifice 
0[ the people’s own creation, must be 
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the darling object of their care and protec* 
tion : a throne like that which exalts aud 
ado r us the person of Napoleon, is indeed 
truly enviable ; it stands alone iu sterling 
value ; it is a precious unique iu these en- 
slaving andeusiaved times ; it is the throne 
of a free nation emanating from the sove* 
reignty of the people, and intrusted to the 
revered and beloved Napoleon as the 
faithful guardian of civic rights, as the 
tried and approved repository of the in- 
estimable charge. What will the French 
profit by thii Imperial Constitution of 
National liberty ? W hy, instead of being 
governed by schemes of ancient bat exe- 
crated vassalage, it will be ruled by the 
indefeasible axioms of the rights of man 
the legislative authority will originate 
from the majority of the nation, where 
alone it legitimately exists. No unequal 
privileges can be claimed ; the rights of 
the individual are those of the multitude ; 
no distinction can arise in the administra- 
tion of the law s; the Emperor is the first 
servant or magistrate of the people, and 
holds that high office no longer than he 
shall faithfully fulfil its inseparable duties. 
This is a scheme novel it must be owned, 
in these degenerate times. America only 
furnishes its counter-part. England has 
some pretension to its general principle in 
the provisions of Magna Chart a . , but the 
machinations, abuses, and sophistications 
incident to all social institutions have, 
through lapse of time, approximated its 
present government too much to the pre- 
vailing systems of Europe, (in which the 
sovereignty of the people is \ridiculed 
rather than acknowledged and revered) to 
admit of being dny longer likened to the 
sage and enlightened views of legislation, 
recognised and adopted in the French and 
American schemes of government. Napo- 
leon, the author of this enviable ameliora- 
tion in (he French government, and Ma- 
dison, his American co-partner in politi- 
cal wisdom, have been objects of un- 
ceasing aspersions and vilifications. They 
have been severally denounced and me- 
naced with utter destruction. After the 
one was overthrown, by the influence of 
plots and treasons, the other was held to 
stand in the way of u social order, and 
u the blessed comforts of religion,” and 
even the British government was called on 
to wield her power against the pestiferous 
evils of American liberty. The warlike 
preparations that are at present making, 
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hate most evidently for their object the 
destruction of French liberty , overwhelm- 
ing as that liberty must be, under the able 
direction of Bonaparte, to countries pining 
and sinking under the pitiless scourge of 
what is considered as hereditary and legi- 
timate slavery. French liberty has a 
quality in it, with reference to surrounding 
nations eminently contiguous ; its influence 
must spread. Like the electric fluid, it 
will diffuse itself. Some nations, indeed, 
to continue the electric simile, may be more 
ready conductor $ of it than others, accord- 
ing to natural and acquired capabilities ; 
but none can permanently continue in a 
state of non-conductors of the sacred 
principle. Justitia. 


LITERARY. FUND and WASHING- 
TON BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

I have observed, that, year after year, 
this institution becomes more like a com- 
mon charity concern. A parcel of Lords, 
and other men of purse , take the chair, 
and take the lead. This last meeting was, 
I see, presided over by the Duke of Kent, 
in the same way as the Lancaster school 
meetings, and other meetings for the as- 
sistance of (he poor and miserable. The 
consequence of this must be, that the poor 
devil’s politics will serve as the measure of 
. the bounty he is to receive. The original 
design of this fund must be totally over* 

. looked. That design, I believe, was to 
prevent authors from selling their pens ; 
whereapbow, I should suppose, the prin- 
' cipal design to be to purchase the pens of 
, authors, or to keep alive poor slaves 
whose works are well-meant towards 
their patrons, but destitute of the talent 
. necessary to make them sell. — I observe, 
. that the 44 Founder's” health was drunk, 
. but, that the 44 Founder” Mr. David 
. Wilmams, was not named . — Mr. David 
. Williams wrote some excellent political 
tracts in support of the principles of free - 
. dom ; he also translated some of the works 
of Voltaire on the subject of religion. 
Never did he expect that his institution 
. would tumble into such hands as have 
now got hold of it. The truth i?, that the 
scheme was a very good one. Its object, 
ami its tendency, was to encourage lite- 
rary merit, and to make authors honest 
and independent; but it has now mani- 
festly been converted into a sort of poor- 


Itst for decayed literary hacks. They tell 
the world, that they do not publish the 
names of the parties who receive charity. 
They are very wise in this, for the public 
would soon see what the real object of the 
Fund was, if they could see the names bf 
the persons relieved. In short, this, like 
almost every other 44 Charity ,” as they 
are called, is neither more nor less than 
an adjunct of the government, or, rather 
of the System. What Jacobin, or Jaco* 
bin’s wife (unless she first betrayed her 
husband) was ever relieved by any of these 
societies ? They are kept up for the purr 
pose of keeping the needy in good humour, 
or of rewarding faithfuf decayed slaves* 
Here the man who has paid a fortune in 
taxes often comes, cap in hand, and re- 
ceives back the means of getting a dinner. 
It is curious to observe, that the Aristor 
cratic factiou in America have resorted to 
a trick of this sort. They set up, some 
few years ago, a society, which they 
called the 44 Washington Benevolent So r 
ciety” which, it appears, has branched 
out all over the country. The object of 
this trick was to collect little groupes of 
the most needy and mean-spirited part of 
the people, and, by the means of dooa- 
tions in money, clothes, books, or tnedi- 
cal aid, to attach them to. the aspiring 
rich, and thus to found a sort of affiliation 
against the Republican government. The 
name of Washington was taken for thp 
purpose of deception, and as a party-word, 
opposed to the name of Jefferson or Ma- 
dison, who were thus to beheld up as having 
deviated from the principles of the qiao, ta 
whom American gratitude has given what, 
perhaps, American wisdom and justice 
would have given largely, but certainly 
with a less prodigal hand. Availing them- 
selves of this amiable weakness, thesp 
crafty enemies of their country’s freedom 
have been working up the people here and 
there, by the means of these speieties, to 
an opposition to the government. They 
hold their stated meetings, as our 44 char 
rities" do. They mal^e speeches, compli- 
ment one another, extol the virtues of 
Washington, who, though one of the flrs^t 
of patriots, never was fool enough to be* 
stow his money in the making of paupert. 
Shut out of the Legislative Assemblies by 
the people’s voice," they harraocue at these 
meetings, and thus continue to keep, them- 
selves in wind. Silly as the thing is, how - 
ever, in it$e\f 3 I would have the Amer^- 
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cans be upon tbch* guard against it It is 
aspiring Aristocracy in its most alluring 
guiie; it is imposture of the most danger- 
ous kind It tends to the creating of 
pauperism ; to the forming of a class in 
the community, who have no interest in 
supporting the rights and liberties of the 
nation, and who are to be bought and 
sold like cattle. These societies ought to 
be resolutely attacked and exposed. A 
little matter would break them up amongst 
a sensible people. I wish I could shew 
the people of America the effects of pau- 
perism in England; I wish I could make 
them see the degradation which it has 
brought upon the land of their fore- 
fathers : — there would need nothing more. 


War. against France. 

Mr. Cobbett — There are some persons 
with whom it is in vain to reason, and 
whom it is impossible to convince. As a 
proof of this, the effects of prejudice and 
j>lind incredulity were never more palpa- 
bly evinced than in the declarations, so 
repeatedly made, by most of the public 
journals, that the army x and not the peo- 
ple of Fiance, are favourable totbc return 
of Napoleon; that the nation at tyrgq 
.has a perfect dislike to his name, character, 
and government; and that no proof of at- 
tachment by the people has yet been given, 
from the moment of his landing at Frejus 
to the time of his entering the city of Ptris ; 
no not even up to the present period. 
When such declarations as those are made, 
in the face of so many opposite facts, it is 
almost impossible for any evidence, how- 
ever stropg, to remove such deep rooted 
prejudice. What kind of evidence, short 
of a miracle, would be deemed sufficient 
to convince such wilful perverseness ? 
It is not a little curious to see bow they 
' attempt %o account for Napoleonls unin- 
terrupted march to Paris. His landing,* 
they tell us, was so sudden and unexpect- 
ed ; his movements so rapid and direct, 
that every loyal citizen was seized w ith a 
momentary astonishment. A paralytic af- 
fection deprived the nation of all motion, 
and all sense of feeling, except that a small 
disaffected rabble, the dregs of the mili- 
tary, basely attached themselves to the 
“ vile* tyrant,” and conducted him to 
-Paris l For a. moment let us glance at 
the moderation and modesty , the impar~ 
tiality and candour of these men, when 


speaking of Napoleon. They call him a 
perfidious traitor, aw audacious rebel, a 
vile miscreant, a run-away coward, a 
monster, whom every body, hates, an ene- 
my to tranquillity, happiness, and order, 
a hater of mankind, with whom no peace 
or .truce can, or ought to, be made ; and, 
to complete the climax, he is said to ben 
devil incarnate, but by which of the fallen 
augels he was begotten wc are not yet in- 
formed. Doubtless they will next tell us 
he is Bolzabub, the prince of the devils. 
These calumniators have a groat facility 
in the use of these epithets. They apply 
them to all who think different from them- 
selves. You, Sir, have very pointedly 
animadverted on their modest declamations 
against Mr. Madison, the American Pre- 
sident. It was certainly a very piou< 
avowal of theirs, that u the world should 
“ be delivered of such a democratic trai- 
u tor,” and that no peace can or ought 
u to be made with so rebellious a gew 
u verument.” Much the same language 
was used in speaking of the immortal 
Washington, when that admired cha- 
racter directed the affairs of the most in- 
dependent representative government in 
the world. Truth stands in no need of 
abusive language to support it. Such mean 
and contemptible expressions militate 
against the cause they are intended to 
serve. The Moni/eur some time ago in- 
formed us that the loyalty of the French 
to the Booibons was universal. Why 
then did not the Dake de Orleans, and 
the French Marshal who went with him 
to Lyons, excite the people of that great 
city to resistance? Opportunities have 
been afforded the people in various p«uU 
of France to prove their attachment lq 
Louis, had they been so disposed. The 
exertions of the Duke of Angouleme, at 
well as his heroic Duchess, were incapable 
of rousing them to support their cause, 
notwithstanding they had royal blood iu 
their veins, and tongues pouring forth re- 
wards on all who heard them. It is no- 
toriously true, that Napoleon landed with 
a little band of 600 men. While moving 
forward to the capital, why was he not 
arrested in his progress at Digue, at Gap, 
at Grenoble, or at Lyons, before his mili- 
tary strength became formidable? At. 
neither of these places, nor at any other 
in the whole of his march, did a single io^ 
divijLi^ l oppose him. Can it be imagined, if 
such a force was to land in any part of Eng- 
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laud, with- the intention of subverting our 
glorious constitut on, that it could proceed 
twenty miles wituout meeting a successful 
opposition, if not a total annihilation? 
Two mouths. have elapsed since Napoleon's 
arrival in France. Still all remains trail* 
quiL Time has been al lowed to re* 
move that astonishment, which, it is pre- 
tended, deprived the nation of all motion 
anti sci## o! f hiding. The wheels of go- 
vernment, tn rough all 1 * ranee, proceed with 
the same icgu arity and order as though 
it had iyj.cn of long standing. There ap- 
pears to be no diiliculty in making ap- 
pointments to any office, or of forming in- 
stitutions, which would do houour to any 
country. The abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and the establishment of. popular 
Education; these two acts alone will 
hand Napoleon's name down to future 
ages Wiih gratitude. Formerly he puzzled 
the Sov reigns of Europe by the splendour 
of his arms. Now he puzzles them by his 
moderation, lie assures the world 44 he 
44 will not be the aggressor.*’ That 44 his 
44 first wish is to become useful in estab- 
lishing the'repose of Europe ;’* to prove 
which he has sent pacific overtures to the 
different powers now arming against him. 
These powers have not disclosed the pro- 
positions. All that is known, therefore, 
respecting them, must be gathered from 
what he, or the French government, have 
said ou the subject. France seeks no en- 
largement of dominion, nor desires to in- 
terfere with the internal government of 
other countries. She is willing to accced 
to the conditions entered into at the close 
of the war. What more is wanted? The 
sanguinary hirelings of the day inform us, 
that nothing short of Napoleon’s life will 
satisfy them ; that Europe and the world 
can be safe and happy only in his death. 
But bribes and rewards have as yet proved 
ineffectual to accomplish the pious design. 
Napoleon, they inform us, is so perfidious 
a character that he violates his treaties. 
Does this charge exclusively belong to the , 
Emperor of France? Have no solemn en- 
gagements been disregarded by others? 
Napoleon and Murat, King of Naples, re- 
tort the same charge, with equal confi- 
dence, on the allies. If it is right to in- 
vade France because treaties have been 
broken, where is the country that may not 
be- invaded? Again, the friends of war 
say, Napoleon is such a restless tyrant 
that no one con live in peace with him. 
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May it not rather be said that no one uill 
be at peace with him ? — Let the experi- 
ment be fairly tried . Even the honest 
ox, by constantly goading, will turn again. 
The war party confidently aver, that the 
combat once begun will 6O0n, very soon 
terminate ; that the overwhelming armies 
of the Allies will give no chance for the 
44 tyrant’s’* escape. It is much easier to 
say what shall be done than to accomplish 
it. Let such silly advocates tarn their at- 
tention to the state of France at the time 
the celebrated Duke of Brunswick entered 
that fine country with his inhuman Pro- 
clamation. It will be remembered that 
France was then disorganized, her councils 
divided, the atfhiy scattered ; no raltying 
point to look at, and the people dissatisfied 
and tumultuous. Yet with all these dis- 
advantages, the invading army was dis- 
comfitted, beaten, confounded, and dis- 
graced. The condition of France at this 
time will not bear a comparison. Its pre- 
sent advantages are infinitely superior to 
the former period. 1 'he kingdom is uni- 
ted. The army organised, and the re- 
sources great ; so that they are in a condi- 
tion to wage war with any who have te- 
merity enough to combat with them. 
France has again exercised the unalienable 
right which every nation possesses. She 
has called Napoleon to the throne, and 
peace reigns throughout her vast empire. 
Millions rejoice at his arrival. Can any 
principle in equity justify a war which 
has no better foundation than personal 
revenge f Must the peace, order, and 
tranquillity of one of the finest countries 
in the world be desolated and distracted 
by a war faction, because one man lives ? 
Is the naked spear to find a grave iu 
slaughtered multitudes? Must the ravages 
of war kindle up a flame, and eonvulse all 
Europe, because one man exists who is ob- 
noxious to The very idea overwhelms 
the human heart with terror and dismay— 
How tremendously awftil will be the re- 
sponsibility of that faction who encourages 
and commences the devastating carnage ! 
Humanity bleeds at the anticipated pro- 
spect. — Youts respectfully,* 

Mercator. 


Abdication of Bonaparte. 

Mr. Cobbett. — In the publication of 
the celebrated treaty of Fontainbleau, a 
treaty that will probably be regarded by 
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remote posterity as one of hoaxing me - 
mory , you judiciously observed, that the 
character, the tenor, and political impor- 
tance of its terms with reference to Bona- 
parte, appeared to be such as better de- 
noted a conquering than a vanquished 
power. — They certainly proved the mili- 
tary resources of the then imperial govern- 
ment of France, and evinced* that a dread 
was felt on the part of the Allies at put- 
ting to risk the possible issue of a pro- 
tracted contest. Its continuance mu<t 
indeed Imre been most sanguinary. Its 
cessation, therefore, by any conceivable 
means, was preferable to urging on the hor- 
rible work of carnage. Humanity owes the 
homage of gratitude to all the conflicting 
parties, for acceding to the pacific stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Fontainbieau. Whe- 
ther that arrangement was founded on a 
secret understanding, that the abdication 
of the imperial throne was to be but tem- 
porary, is a circumstance with respect to 
the public articles, only to be vindicated 
by the modern justification that has been 
so often offered of state artifices and 
chicanery. Considering the bad faith with 
which the French Emperor had been 
treated by his former Allies, it was a sort 
pf ruse de guerre , or rather de paix , 
which merits more properly to be regarded 
as an adroit piece of lea tullionis than as 
a . flagrant instance of mula fides . But 
the warranty of Qonaparte for resuming 
the French throne, is affirmed to rest on a 
direct violation of the avowed conditions 
of that treaty. The non-performance of 
the stipulations respecting the Italian 
dotchies to his Empress and Son, and the 
alledged design of wresting from him the 
sovereignty of Elba, are criminating 
proofs of the want of good faith in the 
contracting parties. — Independently of the 
voice of the French people, loud and 
heart-felt, in recalling their expatriated 
Emperor, his right to the throne of France 
is founded on a violation of treaty ; so 
that what might have been a moral abdi- 
cation had the conditions of obtaining it 
been observed, ceased to have any autho- 
rity the moment these conditions were 
violated. It does, therefore, appear, that 
the throne reverts to him as his undoubted 
right, even were it net imposed on him 
by the free and universal acclamation of 
aq approving people. No potentate on 
earth can have a better right to sovereign 
authority than Bonaparte. He is again 
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called to thgt high office by the very 
sovereignty of the people, the only legi- 
timate source of magisterial appointment, 
and the undisguised terror and dismay of 
despots. It is now very generally, though 
absurdly enough, objected by the undis- 
criminating adversaries of the French Em- 
peror, that the Allies were blatneable, 
nay, almost criminal, in suffering so dan- 
gerous a person to be stationed so near the 
shores of France as in the island of Elba ; 
that if circumstances did not exactly admit 
of putting him to death, yet the least 
that oould have been done with him, con- 
sistently with the jsecurity of Europe, was 
to have placed him where he never could 
be again on the political arena of the 
world. In short, that he should have 
been dungeoned for life. How pretty is 
all this, in petty, in childish resentment; 
but how mighty foolish to attempt impos- 
sibilities. — The military power of Bona- 
parte, coupled with the resources of his 
vast mind, was greater at the time he 
signed the treaty of Fontainbieau than 
that of all Europe put together. It might 
l>e difficult to gain credit for this assertion, 
had not the recent expression of the mili- 
tary feeling of France in his favour incon* 
trovertibly proved its correctness. It was 
reserved for the year 1815 to give, to the 
astonished world, an instance of a person 
who had incurred the remorseless re- 
proaches, and indecent vilifications of 
the governing part of nations, being re- 
ceived, as it were by one heart and hand, 
by millions of a populace devoted to his 
military, his political, and his moral 
virtues. Ancient Rome furnishes instances 
of the military transferring the imperial 
diadem to favourite individuals ; but then 
it was when the situation was vacillating 
between contending favourites. France 
presents a spectacle of receiving a banished 
Emperor into her bosom ; of his traversing 
the extensive regions of that populous 
country, to the very capital, in a manner 
more like making a pleasureable excursion 
than as performing a hazardous enter- 
prise ; of his being every where openly 
caressed ; of his finally reaching the seat 
of government without an opposing shot 
having been fired ; and all this in the 
midst o.f some shew and much legislative 
prattle about heroic resistance to his 
progress* The Bourbon government thus 
summarily supplanted, was strong Infant 
but wholly destitute of that substantial 
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power which is only to be found in the 
hearts of the governed. Legislators 
may strut in office, and talk largely, but 
without the authority emanating from 
public confidence, it dwindles into mere 
puppetitm, and becomes the Vox et prte- 
terea nihil. A potentate like Bonaparte, 
seated in the rightful throne of his people's 
choice and attachment, cannot be shifted 
from his imperial eminence without an 
extent of carnage that can never be war- 
ranted, and which cannot be hazarded 
without drawing ou its authors execration 
•and ruin. Veritas. 


Intbpestiro Documents.— rln my last 
I had occasion -to censure all our corrupt 
wewspapero for stqypressing the petition, 
and, some of them, the resolutions of the 
livery of London against the threatened 
war with France. I accused them of pub- 
lishing every thing calculated to inflame 
the public mind against the people and go- 
vernment of France, and to promote inter- 
minable war; 1 said that they carefully 
kept out of view all those arguments, those 
statements of fact, and those public docu- 
ments which demonstrate the impolicy of 
hostilities, and furnish at clear and explicit 
exposition of the actual state of France, 
the stability of the government, and the 
devotion of the people to their present 
ruler. This I have repeatedly shown to 
be the way in whieh our corrupt press is 
almost universally conducted. I have 
now before me a remarkable proof of this, 
if any proof was wanting to establish the 
tact. A Sunday newspaper, entitled the 
Postscript^ professing to be conducted on 
liberal principles, contained, in its last 
number, two documents, the one bearing 
to be a letter from Murat, king of Naples, 
to our Prince Regent, full of pacific senti- 
ments, and the other a dispatch from the 
Duke of Otranto (Fouche)to Prince Met- 
ternich the Austrian Minister. This last 
1 have given below. It will be read, 1 
am sure, with great attention by all who 
deprecate war, and who are friendly to li- 
berty. Nothing, indeed, could have been 
better written to expose the folly and futi- 
lity of the arguments adduced by the war 
faction. But the ability which the writer 
has displayed, the conviction which every 
lane carries with it of its trut h, and -the in- 
ternal evidence which it bears of authenti- 
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city; all these concurring circumstances, 
however much they served to rpcomntcnd 
this document to the notice of the con- 
ductors of our newspapers, seem to have 
been considered by this venal crew, as af- 
fording good cause for its suppression. 
Even the conductor of the Morning Chro- 
nicle , whose columns have lately been 
stuffed with, what he has been pleased to 
call, u Most important State Papers,’* but 
which no one else regarded in that light ; 
at least, which possessed only a secondary 
character. Even, I say, the penetrating , 
the impartial , the liberal politician, - Mr. 
Perry, coaid not, or rather would not, 
publish this interesting letter; in his immn- 
eulate journal. If he believed it a for- 
gery, why not say to, and give his reasons 
for the assertion. If he considered it ge- 
nuine, he merits execration for rejecting it. 
In refusing a place to a document of so 
much interest, he gives the most convincing 
proofs that he is influenced by base and 
sordid motives, and that all his boasted at- 
tachment to the people’s rights, is mere 
pretence, mere hypocritical cant, which 
is the more pernicious that it is wrapt la 
the veil of sincerity and truth. The fol- 
lowing is the letter to which I allude, and 
which, as far as I have been able to disco- 
ver, has not appeared in any of our news- 
papers, except in the Postscript of the 7th 
instant.-*-! hope the conductor, or con- 
ductors, of that journal, whoever he or 
they may be, will meet that support, which 
his, or their impartiality, in this instance, 
merits. 

Copy of a Dispatch from the Duke of 
Otranto to Prince Mettcrnich. 

My Prince— Every event has con- 
firmed what I predicted to you six monlhs 
ago. You were too pre-occupied to hear 
me; hearken to me now with attention 
and confidence ; we may, in the peculiar 
circumstances and the imminent situations 
in which we are placed, influence in a 
powerful manner, the approaching and 
perhaps eternal destinies of France, of 
Austria, and of Europe. You are de- 
ceived respecting what is going on, and 
what is preparing in the midst of us. — 
You will judge of the reports of a people 
rash and blinded by the misfortunes which 
strike without the power to enlighten them. 
You f re given to understand at Vienna, 
that Napoleon has been brought back to 
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the throne by the army alone : that there I fo cause them to believe that they owe no- 
ore none on his side but a soldiery drunk I thing to the justice which is due to a!l 


with war. But forthwith you will know 
that our army has not been recruited in 
public houses. Generals, Captains, sol- 
diers, all are drawn entirely from the 
bosom of the nation ; and for 25 years 
our army has executed almost always 
their wishes and the laws by the most 
brilliant victories. How dare you tell us 
that it is the army alone which votes for 
Napoleon? Our legions do not range 
themselves more promptly under their 
colours than the Nation itself around his 
person and his throne. Almost every 
where on his route, the popular insurrec- 
tions in his favour preceded the presence 
of Napoleon. The Bourbons, reduced to 
seek in every place a Vendee , have not 
found it even in La Vendee itself. Of so 
many armies of volunteers, which they 
said they had in the South, not one is 
formed; and though some little bands 
trembled while they had at their head the 
Duke of Angouleme, they are become in- 
trepid by passing under the tri-coloured 
.flag. The power of the nation consists in 
its talents as much as in its armed force. 
They think now, or they express them- 
selves with respect to Napoleon, in the 
same manner in the towns, in the acade- 
mies, and in the camps. Without doubt, 
liberty has been much restricted, but it 
has never been destroyed. Glory, at least, 
was a compensation for France; she Re- 
tired not aggrandisements of which we ab- 
jure the abuse ; but she was not able to 
support the abasement when she had 
thrown off the government of the Bour- 
bons. The French people feel the ex- 
treme want of peace, they wish it as they 
wish for happiness ; but if they be forced 
into a war, they believe ibat, under Na- 
poleon, they wijl not suffer disgrace. We 
do not wish, say the Powers assembled iq 
Congress, to oblige France to take the 
Bourbons again; but Napoleon will not 
be recognised by us. France must choose 
another Chief ; for, to restrict her, they 
add, we shall have, if necessary, 900,000 
men. — f shall not stop to discuss here the 
principles of the rights of nations : it is too 
evident that they are all violated by a si- 
milar pretention. The Emperor Napoleon 
may demand from the 'Emperor of Russia, 
from the Emperor of Austria, from the 
King of Prussia, In what manner he has 
merited from them, a hatred so violent, as 


other men, and that in consideration of 
their personal hatred to Napoleon, they 
are authorised to rob the French of the 
•acred right of their independence, abso- 
lute and without llir.it, in the choice 
of the Chief of the Empire. — Victory 
has several times placed the political 
existence of the Powers of the North 
at the mercy of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and he has not wished to erase any one 
of them from the lists of nations. It is the 
wish of Alexander, whose name is revered 
amongst us, to dispense with our render- 
ing to his virtues the homage which they 
merit ? Does the Emperor of Austria, in 
dethroning, contrary to his interests and 
those of his monarchy, his son-in-law, 
and his grand-son, wish to prove to the 
world, by the most astonishing and au- 
thentic of all examples, that among the 
most hideous of all the sentiments of 
human nature, hatred is that which has the 
greatest sway over kings ? The people 
are not disposed to believe it : and in this 
age of revolutions it might be better to take 
care to dissuade them from it. In short, 
my Prince, when it shall be beyond doubt, 
that France is resolved to display all her 
forces, to expose all her destinies to sup- 
port on his throne the man who is the 
object of her pride, who alone seems to 
her capable of guaranteeing all the exis- 
tences and all the relations proceeding from 
Revolution ; will the Princes at the Con- 
gress make the attempt, perhaps a vain 
one, to tear him from his throne, at the 
price of all the torrents of blood v.hick 
this new war will cause to be spilled ? — 
What pretexts will cover so many out- 
rages on reason, on justice, and on huma- 
nity ? — They pretend that Napoleon can- 
not offer any guarantee with respect to 
the durability of the peace of Europe ; but 
wbat a strange mode of seeking this gua- 
rantee, to commence their research by 
replunging Europe in all the fury and 
horrors of war !— On the contrary, every 
thing announces, every thing establishes, 
that any Prince in Europe, at the present 
time, cannot give this guarantee of peace 
in the same degree as Napoleon. — No one 
has experienced so many dangers and vi- 
cissitudes of war, so many unexpected and 
terrible reverses, as Napoleon. — It is, in 
fact, a new life, as well as a new reign, 
which the Emperor Napoleon commences, 
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after having understood, during a year, in 
thn Island of Elba, as in a tomb, every 
thing which truth as well as hatred, has 
told in Europe, respecting his first reign 
and his first life. — In fine, my Prince, 
France has given herself a new Consti- 
tution, winch will not be a vain charter. 
It is no longer possible to use subtilty and 
deceit. The force of things will neces- 
sarily bring order and justice into social 
life. — Our Constitution constitutes two 
Chambers- The sittings in both will be 
public. Thus France and Europe will 
understand every thing which will be said 
on peace and war ; and every war, which 
shall not be one of justice and evident 
necessity, shall paralyse with terror the 
naan who would kindle it in Europe, al- 
ready bleeding from so many wars. — The 
coalesced Powers plume themselves on the 
immense number of men which they can 
collect. But, perhaps they may have 
calculated erroneously — they may be 
deceived. If it were true, as they give out, 
that they have 900,000 men, fit for action, 
France, who has already 500,000, will 
soon have a million. I seek not to exag- 
gerate the exultation which, in a similar 
war, will fix all the senses, and the enthu- 
siasm with which their souls will be tr&os- 
ported. Every roan in France will be- 
come a soldier ; every article of iron will 
be fabricated into a sabre, a bayonet, or a 
musket, every where, as in 1793, will be 
established manufactories of salt-petre, of 
powder, and of cannon.*— From the Rhine 
to the Pyrennecs, from the Mediterranean 
to the Ocean, the diversions of the pea- 
sants, on Sundays and holidays, will be 
military exercises ; every commune, every 
village will be transformed into barracks ; 
and the entire population of the Empire, 
arrayed as the National Guards, will be 
prepared to live in tents. — Already does 
France resound with war-songS, in Which 
tho acquirers of national domains, who 
harbour fears for their property; the 
friend* of reason, who have been threat- 
ened with the return of superstition; the 
military, whose glory they have wished to 
tarnish ; in short, all classes of citizens 
repeat with enthusiasm their ardent ex- 
pressions of passions the most dear, and 
tho roost terrible. — In this war, which will 
he, in fact, a crusade against the inde- 
pendence of a nation, the contagion of the 
principles of the French Revolution, may 
find their way amongst people too igoo- 
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rant and too barbarous even to understand 
their own interests. Ob the approach of 
the Emperor Napoleon, and his armies, 
marching with animation to songs of 
liberty, Kings may be abandoned by their 
subjects, as the Bourbons have been by 
the soldiers on whom they depended with 
such confidence. Every throne will be 
subverted before kings will learn hoW to 
govern ; and how many evils will be the 
work of Princes, capable by their virtues 
of rendering happy the greatest part of 
the world.— How much wiH thole Mo* 
narchs and humanity be indebted to you, 
my Prince, if, by the wisdom of your 
counsels, you can dissuade them from the 
determination, in which they oppose inte* 
rests and passions over which they ought 
to have no controul. — I have only to 
renew, with the most livety expression, 
to your Highness, the assurances of die 
highest consideration. 

(Signed) ThsDukz otOtrakto. 

Palis, April 23, 1815. 


Letter from Mil. Birkbeck. 

IFanborough, May 4, 1815. 

Sir — The little work which has received 
your favourable notice is now goiog 
through a fourth edition. The appendix 
to the first, which I take the liberty of 
sending you, was printed separately for 
the accommodation of the purchasers of 
the first. 

It is due to you as well as to myself to 
state, that I dont feel myself called upon 
by the new position which Napoleon has 
assumed, to qualify the terms in which i 
have censured the principles of his former 
government, because I am quite convinced 
that they were hostile to the best interests 
of his people, and perfectly inconsistent 
with political freedom. 

I should have lamented as sincerely as 
I now rejoice at his restoration, had he, 
like Louis, recovered the throne unin* 
structed by adversity, or through any 
other means than the consent of the peo- 
ple, conditionally granted. 

Infatuated by success, he forgot that he 
owed it to the energies of & nation strug- 
gling for freedom ; and, mixing himself 
with kings, he became a foe to that liberty 
from which he derived his greatness. He 
now acknowledges his error, and, if it be 
in good faith, it is an instance of magna- 
nimity new to the page of history. 
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The acts of his government have hitherto 
c orresponded with these fair professions ; 
pnd, as a pledge of their sincerity, he has 
received into his councils men of sound 
principles, and whose integrity he had 
himself exposed to the severest proof. 

This consummation of the late glorious 
contest , though far more glorious than any 
which its most sanguine supporters have 
even imagined, is not entirely to the satis- 
faction of the old governments. They 
had rather see Bonaparte at the head of 
his army than surrounded by wise and just 
counsellors; and they are right. He is, 
in his present attitude, more formidable | 
to the “ social system,” as exemplified in I 
the late Congress at Vienna, than when he 
was thundering at the gates of that capital. 

But why the people should be disturbed 
at the view of Napoleon in his present at- 
titude, I doat understand, unless, indeed, 
their comforts depend on the security of 
two or three thrones, and the insecurity of 
the rest, according to the principles esta- 
blished at the said Congress. Yours, Ac. 

Morris Bi rebeck. 


The Endymion and President 
Frigates. 

When the news of the capture of the 
latter of these vessels reached this coun- 
try, it was given out by our corrupt press, 
that she bad surrendered to the former, 
with whom the had fought single-handed, 
and that no other of our ships of war had 
fired a 9bot at the President. This was 
trumpeted abroad by the Times and the 
Courier , and never to this hour has any 
of these venal prints retracted the asser- 
tion. On the contrary, they repeated it, 
again and again, and gravely assured their 
readers, that the result of the conflict 
betwixt the President and the Endymion, 
had redeemed all the naval glory which 
this country had lost during the previous 
contest at sea with the Americana! I was 
satisfied, on the first blush of the trans- 
action, that the President had been en- 
gaged with more of our frigates than one, 
and, Instead of the enemy losing any of 
the renown he had acquired, that this 
battle, when the particulars came fully to 
be known, would Increase the splendour 
ef his achievements. I said to those with 
whom I conversed on the subject, that I 
wa* willing to abide by the account of 
the battle*, as given by Captain Hope of 


the Endymion, which, no one ever doubt* 
ed, would be published in the Gazette. 
The Gazette appeared ; but it contained 
no particulars from Captain llop.* as to 
the actual engagement, or any detail by 
which it could be ascertained whether he 
fought the President single handed or not, 
or whether that ship surrendered to the 
Endymion or to another vessel belonging 
to our squadron. But from other ac- 
counts in the same Gazette, and particu- 
larly from the American oiheial account, 
it turned out, as I had supposed, that 
more than one of our frigates was engaged ; 
that the Pomone also had fought with the 
enemy; that it was to this ship the Presi- 
dent actually struck; and that at the 
very moment this happened, a ship of thp 
line, another frigate, and a sloop of war, 
belonging to us, were fast bearing down 
to attack her. It was plain, therefore, 
that the. President had not surrendered to 
the Endymion, but that she surrendered 
to a British squadron, cmv istiug of ouq 
sail of the line, three frigates and a sloop 
of war! It was also clear, that had the 
President and the Endymion fought single 
handed, the latter must have fallen into 
the hands of the former. Where then 
was the ground for exultation? Where 
the proof, that the capture of the Pre- 
sident “ redeemed all the naval glory 
u which this country had lost during the 
u previous contest at sea with the Ameri- 
u cans? 1 * I sec, by files of papers which 
I have received from Philadelphia, that 
the conductors of newspapers at Bermuda, 
had imitated the example of our vile press, 
and had, like them, endeavoured to de- 
tract from the character of Commodore. 
Decatur, by . representing that he had sur- 
rendered the President to a single British 
frigate. To expose the fallacy of this 
statement, the American Commodore ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, an extract of which I have given 
below. This letter puts it beyond all 
question, that the President was consider- 
ed, even by the commander of our own 
fleet, as a capture by the squadron , and 
not by a single ship. It proves that the 
Endymion had on board, in addition to her 
usual complement, 50 men, one lieutenant, 
and one masters 1 mate, which shews that 
the crew of the Endymion, the chief re- 
liance of every vessel of war, was morn 
numerous than that of ber rival. It al'O 
proves that the Endymion was completely 
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disabled in the action, and would, it is 
more than probable, have become a prize 
to the President, bad not the rest of our 
squadron come to her relief. 

Washington, March 14. 

Extract of a letter from Com . Stephen 

Deratin' to the Secretary of the Navy , 

dated Non York 9 March 6th ^ 1815. 

u In my official letter of the 18lh 
'January, I omitted to state, that a consi- 
t^&able number of my killed and wounded 
Was from the fire of the Pomone ; and that 
the £ndymion had on board, in addition 
to her own crew, one Lieutenant, one 
Master’s mate, anti 50 men belonging to 
the Saturn, and when the .action ceased, 
was left motiouless and unmanagable until 
the bent new sails, rove new rigging and 
ished her spars, nor did she rejoin the 
tquadron for six hours after the action, 
and three hours after the surrender of the 
President. .My sword was delivered to 
Capt. Hays, of the .Majestic, the senior 
officer cf the squadron, on his quarter- 
deck, which he with great politeness imme- 
diately returned. I have the honor to 
enclose you my parole, by which you will 
perceive that the British admit that the 
President teas captured by the squadron . 
J should have deemed it necessary to have 
drawn yoor attention to this document, 
bad not the fact been stated differently by 
the Bermuda Gazette on our arrival there, 
which statement, however, the editor was 
compelled to retract through the inter- 
ference of the governor and some of the 
British officers of the squadron.” 

After the disastrous retreat of the Bri- 
tish army at New Orleans, General Jack- 
ton, the American commander, published 
an animated and spirited Address to his 
army. The following passages will shew 
with what ardour and unanimity the sol- 
diers of Liberty will always combat, when 
their rights and independence are in 
danger — 

u Citizens and Fellow Soldiers , — The 
enemy has retreated and your General 
has now time to proclaim to the world 
what he has noticed with admiration and 
pride — your undaunted courage, your 
patriotism, and patience under hardships J 


and fatigues. Natives of different state* 
acting together for the first time in this 
camp ; differing in habits and ' in lan- 
guage, instead of viewing in these circum- 
stances the germ of distrust anil division, 
you have made them the source of an 
honourable emulation, and from the seeds 
of discord itself have reaped the frait* 
of aii honourable union. — This day com- 
pletes the fourth week since fifteen hun- 
dred of you attacked treble your number 
of men who boasted of their discipline, 
and their services under a celebrated 
leader in a long and eveiitful war — at- 
tacked them in their camp the moment 
they had profaned the soil of freedom 
with their hostile trade, aud inflicted a 
blow which was a prelude to the final 
result oC their attempt to conquer, or 
their poor contrivances to divide us. — - 
A few hours was sufficient to unite the 
gallant band ; at the momeutthey received 
the welcome order to march they were se- 
parated many leagues in different direc- 
tions from the city. The gay rapidity of 
the march, the cheerful countenances of 
the officers and men, VfmW httre induced 
a belief that some, festive entertainment, 
not the strife of battle, was the objeft to 
which they hastened with*' so much fclgev- 
ness and hilarity. In the conflict that en - 
sued, the same spirit was supported, amd 
mY communications to the? executive of th£ 
United Slates, have testified the sense I 
entertained of the corps and officers that 
were engaged. Resting on the field of* 
battle, they retired in perfect order on the 
next morning to these lines, destined to 
become the scene of future victories, which 
they were to share with the rest of you, 
my brave companions in arms. — Rea- 
soning always from false principles th4 
enemy expected little opposition frorft 
men whose officers even were not in uni*, 
form; who were ignorant of the rules of 
dress, and who had never been caned into 
discipline — Fatal mistake! a fire inces- 
santly kept up, directed with calmness and 
with unerring aim, Strewed the field with 
the brave officers and men of the column 
which slowly advanced, according to the 
most approved rules of European tactics, 
and was%ut down by the untutored age 
of American militia.: 


' Primed and Published by O. Houston, No. 19*, Strand ; where all Cortmunicaiioni addressed 
to tbe Editor, are requested to be forwarded* . 
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THE FUNDHOLDERS, 

On tkt supposed approaching war against 
France . 

Of all the classes of people in this 
country you appear to me to have been, 
ttnd still to be, the most misguided, as to 
all questions of politics, and especially as 
to the important ‘question of peace or war . 
I will now do, my best to enable you. to 
judge correctly upon this subject, as far, 
at least, as your interests are more imme- 
diately connected with it. * j 

Tour great characteristic is anxiety 
for the safety of your property ; but, 
though self-preservation is the first of na- 
ture's laws, and though, in general, men 
who are alive to little else, are extremely 
alive, and even very skilful, in cases where 
their own interests are at stake, you do 
not appear to me to perceive how your 
Interests have been, or how they will be, 
Effected by «?ar. You entertain a sort of 
vague apprehension, that, unless Napo- 
be destroyed* you shall have your 
property taken away. You look up to 
the government, that is, in your sense of 
the word, to the Minister for the time be- 
ing, as the guardian of your property. 
Hence you are always found on their side 
on the question of war, or peace. If they 
say war^ you are for war : if they say 
peace, ysu are for peaces 
* On thf subject of the Com Billy you 
were against the Ministers ; because that 
was a question, as you thought, involving 
no danger to your property. But, in fac^ 
you were more interested in the passing 
the Corn Bill than any other class of 

-4§rem onmun ' t y J an ^ 5 * n ex P^ ainm S th* 8 
llI, 8 P ara d° x to y°u, I shall, in the 
easiest way, introduce the remarks which 
I propose to make with regard to the ef- 
fect, which war has upon the quality of 
your property, and upon your chances of 
security, dr insecurity. 

What you most desire is, to have the 
interest of your stock regularly paid in 
fall, and to prevent any insecurity to- your 
capital. Your interest is paid almost 
wholly, and, indeed, entirely, by the land. 


f 610 

| You will start and swell here, and ask 
whether commerce and manufactures, and 
trades and professions, pay nothing? Yes, 
they do ; but, they pay precisely in pro - 
portion to the prosperity of agriculture . 
That is to say, in proportion to thei height 
of prices.* If the land,* out of which all 
the great receive their increase, and all 
the farmers apd all the labourers receive 
their profits and their wages, yield little , 
little caaall these pay to tradesmen, and 
manufacturers, little will be the profits of 
commerce and of professions. When wheat 
was 20*. a bushel, the landlord add the 
farmer had three times as much money to 
lay out as they have now. Hence the pre- 
sent universal out-cry about the dulness 
of trade ; hence the numerous bankrupt* 
cies ; hence the stagnation of commerce 
and manufactures. 

Though, therefore, I agreed most cor- 
dially with you in your opposition to the 
Corn Bill, the grounds of our opposition 
were very different indeed. I knew, that 
ajGojrn. JBijl., tyas; necessary to enable the 
land to pay the sum of taxes, demanded 
by the government ; but I wished the sum 
of taxes to be diminished. You wished to 
have Com Cheap , aud the sura of taxes 
not to be diminished. These two together 
Were impossible. They could not, and 
they cannot, co-exist. If you areasked^at 
any time, what security you have for your 
property, do you not Always answer, that 
your security is on the land of the nation * 
Do you not say, that the estates of all 
the land-owners are mortgaged to you? 
This is a great mistake; for, it is only ‘the 
revenues which are mortgaged to you; 
but, to obviate all difficulty upon {his 
score, take it for granted that you have 
a bonaifide mortgage upon all the land in 
England. Can it, then, be your interest, 
that the land should be unable to pay 
you your annual demands ? The land, 
upon your own principle is partly yours. 
Can you, then, be gainers by its produce 
being depreciated ? A certain farm, fqr in- 
stance, pays a hundred pounds a year to- 
wards your annual demands^ If produce 
fall so low’ as to disable this farm from 
U 
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paying you more than fifty pounds a year, 
how are you to be paid your dividends in 
full ? Hence, it is clear,, that the Corn 
Bill was more for your protection than 
for. the protection of the farmers, who 
really eats and drinks of his own produre. 
Ycpir expences of living, would keep pace 
with the price of the produce of the 
land. In the end, the thing might be the 
same ; but, if one .half of your dividends 
wa$ deducted, on account of the fall in 
tjie price of produce, you would soon 
discover, that a Corn Bill, or any other 
such measure, was more for your security 
than for that of the farmer. 

But, what is it, which has rendered 
high prices necessary to your security ? 
WAR. War, which has augmented die 
taxes on the land, and which laud, to be 
able to pay those taxes, must now. have a 
high price for its produce. War, there- 
fore, has been your great enemy, and not 
the landlords and farmers, as you have 
been taught to suppose. 

To go no further, therefore, you, above 
all people, ought to regret the renewal 
of gr mv You cry out against, those who 
are opposed to war ; you accuse them of 
seditious, and almost, of treasonable mo- 
tives. You call them enemies>of law and 
of social order. . And for what ? Because 
you look upon war against Napoleon as 
necessary to the security of your pro- 
perty ; when the fact is, as I will now 
proceed to show, that war has been, and 
must be, ruinous to that property, wiiich, 
though no part has been violently seized 
on ; which, though you have still conti- 
nued to receive your dividends to the full 
npminal amount, has imperceptibly passed 
away from you to the amount of more 
than one half of what you really pos- 
sessed in the year 17 92. Your property 
has passed from ypur possession in two 
ways : first in point of credit, or the value 
of the capital ; and next, as to the cur- 
rency in which the interest i? paid. This 
will clearly appear from the following 
statement of the price, the settled peace 
price , of three per cent, stock, durjng the 
peace, previous to the first war against. the 
Republicans of France, and of the subse- 
quent peace prices. 


In 1792, In fo c the war acainst France, the 
slcudtj peace ice of the Three per Cents, 
was 


During tin peace o^A miens in 1802, it 
Anti- tr-‘* - 2 ‘ 




6t Uaiis, in 1814, it was 




95 

77. 

66 


This statement exhibits the fall in, the 
value of the capital ; the fall ijkthe value 
of any estate iif the funds. That which 
was worth 95 pounds, in 1792, ’ w. * 
worth only 77 pounds in 1802, and only 
66 pounds in 1814. But, faristhi^Ajw 
of the matter shoft of the real m&rlJJKr 
the currency, in which funds are bought 
and sold has also fallen in as greal a pro- 
portion. A guinea is risen to 28 shillings ; 
and, therefore, in real money , a hundred 
three per cents, at 66, as they were during 
the peace of Paris , last year, were worth 
only 49 pounds ; and, at this moment, 
they are worth only about 44 pounds. In 
the year 1792, the currency in which the 
dividends were paid, and in which funds 
were bought and sold, was equal in value 
to real money. So that, 

Guineas. ShiUin ga. 

In 1797, yon could have sold a 
hundred Three per Cents. 

for* 90 10 

In May, 1815, you cannot sell 
them for more than 40 19 

Is there any one of you, who can deny 
these facts ? And, if you cannot, do you 
still look upon those as the enemies of your 
property, who wish for peace? Can you 
deny, that it is rear, which has had this 
alarming effect upon your property ? And, - 
yet, do you blame those, who are against 
more war f That vile and prostituted 
news-paper, the Times, which you all 
read, sometimes, in drawing a comparison 
between the situation of France and Eng- 
land, talks about the comparative price of 
the funds in the two countries ; and takes 
this as a criterion of national prosperity, 
and of the Solidity of the government. 
Nothing can be more false than this prin- 
ciple; but, suppose it to be true. There 
is no such great difference in the price of 
<i:e funds in the two countries at this 
moment. The French funds are five per 
cents. Our five per cents are at 88 in 
paper; in real money, they are woriP d 
pounds. And, we see, that the FreScii^ 
five per cents aro worth, even now, 62 
pounds in real money ; for, in France, it 
is gold 9 with which funds are purchased. 
So that, if you are to weigh pub)ic opinion, 
popular confidence, and the solidity of 
governments in this scale, we have, on 
our side of the water, but little to boast 
of in the comparison, though France is, 
at thin moment, surroundejd by hostile 
armies, though she is menaced vrith an 
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invasion by a million of men in arms, 
and though millions of money are em- 
ployed, in all probability, to excite dis- 
*Vsions in her cities and provinces. Have 
you ever. seen the matter in this light be- 
fore? Is it not time, then, for you to 
begin to think ? 

Such is the state, to which you have 
been rediiced by the u great statesman 
now no more’’ and his successors pf both 
factions. Such is the price that you have 
paid for your support of those men and 
their measures. Such is the fruit of those 
wars, which you were told were to secure 
you in the enjoyment of your property; 
wars, which ended in placing the Bour- 
bons, for eleven months, upon the throne 
of France ; in restoring the Pope, the 
Jesuits, and the Inquisition, andin erecting 
Holland and Hanover into kingdoms ; 
wars, the success of which you have joined 
in celebrating ! 

But, now ; if such have been the effects 
of tear upon your property ; if, in fact, 
you, who had estates in the funds in 
1792, have lost more than the half of 
those estates, what are you ALL to expect 
as the consequences, to you, of another 
war ? I shall lay out of account all the 
possible dangers from a stoppage of the 
sinking fund, or any other measure to 
w hich necessity might drive the minister 
for the time being ; I shall suppose that 
no danger can ever arise to you from 
internal commotions, produced by the 
pressure of war; but, I must assume, and 
I think,, you will allow the assumption to 
be correct, that the thing will, at least , 
go on as it has done ; and, of course, that 
your estates iu the funds will daily grow 
of less and less value, 'n proportion as the 
mass of debt us augmented. You are 
quite sure, that war will augment this 
mass ; and, yet, you raise not your voices 
against war, but on the contrary, appear 
to be disappointed, that blood has not 
yet been drawn. 

^The certainty that your estates will 
continue to melt away as they have melted, 
is, ' one would think, quite sufficient to 
make you deprecate the renewal of war. 
Having lost 50 guineas out of every 90 
guineas that you possessed in 1792, in the 
first restoration of the Bourbons, one 
would think, that you would dread a 
second u success ” of the kind as you would 
dread the hour of death. The late wars 
lasted 20 years, exdusite of .the peace of 


Amiens. Another 16 years of war, at 
the same rate , would take away the re- 
maining 40 guineas. So that, even in case 
of a second u success you would be 
w ithout a penny. But, it is not thus, that 
the thing w'ould travel. The stone that 
rolls down a hill, even if the surface be 
smooth, goes swifter and swifter as it ap- 
proaches the bottom ; and, if it meet with 
rubs in its way, its bounds add to its 
velocity, till, at last, it comes, at a stogie 
jump, like a ball from the cannon’s 
mouth. So it will be, because, so, from 
the nature of things, it must be with 
funded property, if we now enter on a 
war of any considerable duration. 

To be satisfied of the truth of this, yoii 
havfe only to look at what has taken place 
in other countries, w here there have been 
funding systems, and at the increasing 
force of the Debt in England. £ince the 
funding system began, we have had *'ere» 
wars. The debt created by each tear is 
aS follows : 


1st War, which ended in 1697 
2nd War, which began in 1702 
3rd War, Ditto 1739 

4th War, Ditto 1756 

Mil War, Ditto l775 

6th War, Ditto 1993 

VtlrWar, - BtttW -t803- 


,£ 21 , 000, 000 

33.000. 000 

48.000. 000 

72.000. 000 

108,000,000 

297,000,000 

- 4 * 4080*090 


JL 992*000,000 

There are perhaps, 30 or 40 millions 
of floating Debt, besides the amount of the 
arrears of the last war ; so that, about 
eight years of war would, in all human 
probability, bring the Debt to 1600 mil- 
lions, at which point it would render the 
funds possessed in 1792 worth nothing at 
all. But, the thing would hardly pro- 
ceed; it would hardly get along, at any 
rate, to this length. Ap addition of thred 
or four hundred millions, is, probably, as 
much as it would bear, before the whole 
thing would be blown Up ; for, by that time, 
the price of the guinea would be so high, 
and the alarm would become so great, on 
your part, that you would sell your stock 
at any price, till, at last, there would be 
nobody to purchase. 

Is mot this the natural march of your 
property? Is there any one of you, who 
will set hisJace against the facts, which t 
have stated ? If wars have gone on ad- 
ding to the Debt in the above manner, 
why should not the same take place again? 
If the value of your estates has fallen iu 
U 2 
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the proportion of from 90 to 40, daring 
the creation of 700 millions of Debt, will 
not another 5 or 600 millions take away 
the whoie of your estates ? If you canuot 
find any answer to these statement? ; if 
they be true, and you are obliged to ac- 
knowledge them to be true, why should 
yon shut your eyes to your danger? Is it 
the part of wise men; is it the part of 
men of common sense, to act thus ? 

The calamity of which I have been 
speaking, I mean your total ruin, is to be 
prevented; but, it is to be prevented solely 
by peace and economy ; that is, by getting 
rid of all the heavy expences, except that 
of the 'National Debt.* If all the other ex- 
pences were reduced to the standard of 
1792; if the Army, the Navy, the Civil j 
List, were brought down to the state of 
that year, the interest of the Debt might 
still be paid, and that, too, without a Corn 
Hill. It is, therefore, for peace and eco- 
vomy that you ought to petition, instea'd of 
joining in the cry of war , and in the abuse 
of those who have endeavoured, and bre 
sjill endeavouring, to prevent that cala- 
mity, a great one to ns all, but to you a 
thousand times greater than 1 6 aity other 
class of the community. Wm. CObbett. 

Botlty , \6th May, 18>5. 


Letter VIII. , t 

To the Earl of Liverpool* 

On the Naval Force of the United States 
of America. * 1 

My Lord, — From the beginning, and 
before the beginning, of the late war with 
America, I thought it my duty to warn 
you, that, one of the consequences of that 
war would be the creating of a great Na- 
val F orce in that con ntry. I endeavoured 
to describe to you the immense means of 
America for such a purpose. Hqr fine 
rivers, bays, and harbours ; her excellent 
Ship-builders, her hemp, iron, pitch, and 
timber, all of her own produce ; and, above 
ail, her matchless seamen. Of the truth 
of this account you and your colleagues 
must, by this time, be pretty well con- 
vinced ; but, I cannot hslp quoting, and 
addressing to you, a paragraph from the 
Times newspaper of the 16th instant, in 
the followiug words : — 44 Extract of a let- 
* 4 ter from Philadelphia, dated the 17th 
44 of March : — 4 Congress have at length 
1 determined i* have a navy — a Bill has 


To the Earl of Liverpool. [61$ 

‘ passed the Legislature, appointing a 
4 Navy Board. Commodores Hull, Bain- 
4 bridge, and Rodgers, it is expected, will 
4 be appointed Admirals , and put in 
4 mission. A very powerful force, uncri* 

4 the command of Commodore Bainbridge, 

4 is now fitting out for Algiers : it will con- 
4 sist of two new 74 •gun ships , five fri- 
4 gates, and ten sloops of war. If I am 
; 4 not mistaken, the Algerines will rue the 
4 day when they provoked the vengeance 
4 of our tars. The Guerriere , under the 
4 Command of Morgan, sailed from this 
4 port yesterday for New York, where she 
4 is to be joined by the Constellation and 
• Java frigates, from the Chesapeake, and 
4 the United States and Macedonian from 
4 Long Island Sound : these frigates, with 
4 six sloops of war, form the first division 
4 against Algiers, and it is said that 2,000 t 
4 of Brown’s rifle veterans will go with the 
4 squadron. The whole nation is decided 
4 for a navy : the Pennsylvania, a 74-gun 
4 ship, will be launched at this place in the 
4 month of May. Large quantifies of 
4 timber are daily brought down the Deli- 
4 ware and Sohuyllkill for ship building. 

4 It is no more extraordinary than , 
4 with what dispatch they build 
4 war In this country. The PeetSjSHt l 
4 18 guns, was built at Newbury rWfc. 

4 I B working days ! * The Wasp 
/ at New York in 20 days! 

4 Commodore Chauncy’s flag-ship, 4T64 
4 guns, on Lake Ontario, took up only SO , 
4 day? from, the laying of her keel until 
4 she had all her guns on board, and was 
4 ready for a cruize. It is said CiriMNS 
4 intend to have the frames of the Lake 
4 squadron removed to the Atlantic.'— 
Now, what docs your Lordship think of 
thi? ? . Do you think, that it indicates any 
thing of that desire , of which you were 
pleased to speak some time ago, on the 
part of the American people to pist then* 

I selves under the protection of his Majesty's 
government? Or, do you now begin to. [ 
think with qie, that it indicates the spearfy j 
appearance of an American Fleet of 20 
ships of the line and as many frigates on 
the.Ocean ? Really, my Lord,. this is of 
far greater consequence to iis, qndtoths 
world, than the erecting of Hanover and 
Holland into kingdoms. The 44 regular 
government'' of ^Algiers will now fiod, I j 
dare say, that it must change its course; 
but, the American Navy will not be : em- 
ployed solely against this very 44 regular 
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government It will, and it .must, make 
a figure in the world. It must act a great 
part. Four years will swell it to a re- 
sectable size. Before the end of that’ 
ktae, if we have war with France, I pre- 
dict, that we shall see an American fleet 
of great force, carrying its “bits of striped 
bunting" across the Atlantic. 

It is for you, my Lord, who are a states- 
man and a prime minister, and for your 
bright colleague, who has recently returned 
from Vienna; it is for you, and not for 
me, to say precisely what will.be the con- 
sequences of this very important change 
in the naval power of the world ; but, as it 
is a Yankey subject, I will venture to 
guessy that the friendship of Jonathan 
will soon begin to be courted by every 
nation who lias either ships or commerce ; 
and, that, even already, some of them has 
their eye upon alliances to be formed with 
him, in order to deprive us of the power 
of exercising a mastership on the high 
seas. At present the main use that I 
would make of the above information, is, 
to urge it on you as n reason for remaining 
at peace with France. I do not want to I 
see an American newspaper to know what 
(he people in that country will think of 
the threatened war in Europe. I know I 
they will not have patience to read on-* 
single article in the Times newspaper with- 
out throwing it dowrr, and trying otrpfor 
more ships to be built and manned. ‘The 
war ended in a way to provoke and at the 
same time to encourage them. The past, 
the future, resentment, glory : every thing 
will concur in favouring wishes for a new 
coutest ; and, though they build ships 
very .quickly in peace, they would do it 
morfe quickly in war. 

Some will say, that, seeing this danger, 
we ought , without delay, to fall upon Na- 
poleon, and to destroy him, conquer 1 
France, and burn or capture all her fleet, I 
before, the Americans have time to build a 
large fleet. Yes, if you could be sure of 
doing all this in the course of this summer. 
But, if you should fail. Failure is possi- 
ble. It is sufficient for us to know, that 
it is possible. We may, indeed, do all 
that is wished ; but, we may be obliged to 
come to a peace without doing any part of 
it; nay, we may, as in the war of 1793, 
draw the French armies out of France to 
over-run our allies. Louis le Desire 
ascribes the former successes of Napoleon 
40 Providence, who permitted him, for 


awhile, to make conquests.. But, as Pro- 
vidence has permitted him to come back to 
France, and even to put out the Bourbons, 
why may not Providence permit him, in 
case France is attacked, first to defend 
her, and then to sally forth in pursuit of 
her assailauts? 

If this should be the 'case, I think we 
may rely upon seeing the American Admi- 
rals in our seas ; and, therefore, this 
should come in as an item in our esti- 
mates of the consequences of war, if now 
made against France. With a stpiit Ame- 
rican fleet at sea, our West India Colonies y 
and the Azores , belonging to our ally, 
Portugal, would be in any thing but a sa- 
tisfactory sta(e. In short, it would re- 
quire fifty ships bf the line and fifty fri- 
gates to defend them all. The Slave 
Trade would soon be at an end, and the 
whole face of the naval and commercial 
world would be changed. The fleets of 
France would revive. Example, emula- 
tion, have powerful effects. I beg you to 
think well, and in time, of these things. 
I beg you to take your eyes, for a little, 
from Hanover And Belgium, and to cast 
them on tfie other side of the Atlantic, 
where you will see what is much more 
dangerous to England than is the army of 
Napoleon, numerous and brave as that 
army may be. 

1 am v &c- Wh. Cobbett. 

Botley , 17 Lh May, l8l5. 

P. S. On looking oter a file of Ame- 
rican papers, which have just reached me, I 
find the following official letter from the 
Secretary of thq Navy, to the Committee 
of ways and mcatvs of the House of Re- 
presentatives. It clearly shews, that 
“ the encouragement and gradual increase 
u of the navy (as observed by the National 
“ Intelligencer) is now a national senti- 
M meat :’ r — 

Navy Department, Fell. 28th, 1815. 

Sir — In compliance with your request, 
I’ have the honour to transmit an estimate 
df the expences of the navy, reduced to 
the demands of an establishment, accom- 
modated to all the effects of thA peace with 
Great Britain, but at the some time to 
provide for the protection of our commerce 
against the actual hostility of the Dey of 
Algiers. An act that proposes the reduction 
of any part of the naval force, is naturally 
Accompanied with a grateful recollection of 
the service tthich that force has rendered 
to the nation. In the first movements of 
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the late war* the achievements of the navy 
excited admiration and confidence through - 
out the United States , shedding a lasting 
splendour upon the American arms. Vie-'' 
tory has invariably been the result of our 
naval combats with an equal force ; and 
even when the surrender to a superior 
force has proved unavoidable, it must be 
acknowledged bythe world, that those who 
have gained the ship , have not always 
gained the glory of the battle. Co-ope- 
rating with their brave and patriotic bre- 
thren of the army, the officers and crews 
of the American vessels of war have 
greatly contributed to the honourable 
restoration of peace ; and w hatever may 
be the general policy of reducing the naval 
establishment, it must be universally a 
favourite object to secure for those meri- 
torious citizens a participation.^ the bles- 
sings w hich they have conferred upon their 
country. Permit me, Sir, to take this op- 
portunity of recommeuding to your atten- 
tion the bill which has received the sanc- 
tion of the Senate, ' for creating the rank 
of Admiral in our naval service. The 
measure is suited to the existiug naval es- 
tablishment, and appears to be necessary, 
not only as tire means of furnishing com- 
manders of proper rank for our squadrons, 
but as the means of bestowing professional 
distinction and reward upon the distin- 
guished veterans of the navy. It has been 
seen and lamented, that for w,ant of this 
grade of command, the gallantry of a sub- 
ordinate officer could be rewarded by 
promotion, while his gallant superior 
officer must remain stationary. The 
protection of commerce against the hos- 
tilities of the Dey of Algiers will re- 
quire ^ that a strong squadron should 
J>e stationed, as soon as practicable, 
in the Mediterranean. The Algerine 
naval force is believed to consist of four 
frigates, four corvettes, four sloops of w r ar, 
and twenty gun-boats ; but these vessels 
will be covered and aided by the powerful 
batteries which defend the .harbour of 
Algiers. To secure success in our opera- 
tions, therefore, and to command the ge- 
neral respect of the Barbary powers, it is 
proposed, that the American squadron 
shall consist of two seventy-fours, six fri- 
gates, three slpops of wa^ and six or eight 
small armed vessels; and an estimate 
of the expence of the expedition ac- 
companies this communication. If, how- 
ever, congress should not contemplate 
a maritime war against Algiers, and 


should not be disposed to increase the 
naval establishment, a different course 
must be pursued. The three seventy- 
fours (of which two may be soon com- 
pleted for sea, at a small addition^ 
expence) should he perfected in their guns 
and equipments, and laid up in ordinary 
so as to be ready for service upon the first 
emergency .- — Four frigates should aheays 
be manned and ready for sea ; and should 
be deemed to be iu act uui service, together 
with four sloops of war, four small armed 
vessels (to be principally employed as dis- 
patch vessels) and two gun-boats in each 
principal port. The flotilla may be dis- 
charged, and the gun-boats (with the ex- 
ception provided for) and the barges may 
be generally laid up or sold, as the presi- 
dent may .deem most expedient. The 
ships and vessels on the lakes, or on the 
stocks for the lake service, may also be 
laid up, or sold, as the president shall di- 
rect. But it is respectfully suggested that 
no greater /eduction of our naval estab- 
lishment ought at this' tirae to take place. 
The destinies of the nation appear to be 
intimately connected itith her maritime 
power and prosperity — and as the creation 
o f a navy is not a work to be quickly per- 
formed, it seems necessary not only to 
cherish our existing resources, but to 

AUGMENT THEM GRADUALLY AND STEAr 

oily. The purchase of timber, thecast- 
ing of guns, and the collection of all other 
materials for building and equipping vessels 
of w ar, at safe and convenient places, are 
objects of the greatest importance ; and 
the actual construction of at least one 
seventy-four and two frigates, is recom- 
mended upon principles of economy a* 
well as policy. Smaller vessels of whr can 
be built as the occasions occur, but these 
require time and care. Contracts for a 
supply of two hundred heavy cannon to 
be delivered at New York, Boston, or 
Portsmouth (which afford at all times an 
outlett to the ocean) might be advantage- 
ously formed. To these general views. I 
beg leave to add that an appropriation, for 
the purchase of the vessels captured by 
Commodore Macdonough on Lake Cham- 
plain is necessary ; and, as the estimated 
value cannot be now ascertained, the ap* 1 
propriation may be made for such sum as 
shall be settled and agreed upon, with the 
approbation of the president. I havO the 
honour to be, very respectfully, &c. 

• B. W. Crowninshield. 
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NOTTINGHAM. their fellow townsmen and to themselves* 

The following documents will show, to publish the Requisition to the Mayor, 
that the people of this public spirited town and also the Correspondence which has 
have wished to assemble, in a peaceable ensued thereon ; so that the Public may . 
and orderly manner, under their Magis- be thorougly enabled to , form, a correct 
- t rates, to petition against the renewal of opinion of the conduct of the parties com 
the tear, which wish has been opposed by cerned in this matter. The inhabitants of 
the Mayor. These documents, which i the toyvn and its vicinity are respectfully 
insert with all the names attached to them informed, that this business is not ab an- 
as a mark of roy respect for the town of doned, but will be pursued by the Coirt 


Nottingham, will speak for themselves ; 
but, I cannot refrain from making a re* 
mark or two.^-The Mayor refuses to 
call a Meeting, on account, as he says, of 
6i the unsettled state of the public mind.” 
Why, what is that to the purpose ? The 
people’s meeting, discussing the great sub- 
ject of peace or war, and proposing a pe- 
tition, is, one would suppose, the best 
possible way of settling the public mind . 
What ! Then this Gentlemen would, 
I suppose, never have another election ; 
for, then, it is notorious, that the public 
mind is unsettled ; unless, indeed, he 
would have, as in the rotten Boroughs, all 
■the matter snugly settled before-hand . — 
He will suffer the people to sneak into 
the Town-Hall to sign a petition. That 
is, he will suffer them to sign that which 
not a fiftieth part of them can have an op- 
portunity of reading . If the petition had 
been proposed at a public meeting, not 
only would it have been read aloud to the 
people ; not only would they have heard 
2 vhat it was that they were about to sign, 
but, they would have been made ac- 
quainted with all the facts and arguments 
for and against it : they would have been 
in possession of the reasons for doing that 
which they were about to do. — What, then, 
can have been the true cause of this refu- 
sal ? We shall probably be informed of 
it hereafter. 

4C TO THE INHABITANTS OF NOTTINGHAM 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

“ It having been stated, in the Review 
of last week, from proper authority, that 
a REQUISITION had been presented to 
John Ashwell, Esq. Mayor, the purport 
of which was to . convene a PUBLIC 
MEETING, at Guildhall, to consider 
of the propriety and necessity of PETI- 
TIONING the PRINCE REGENT, 
and the HOUSE of COMMONS, on th- 
impending War with France; the Com- 
mittee engaged in this affair, convinced of 
the high importance of the subject, feel it 
a momentous duty, which they owe to 


mittee, with all the ardour and ability 
of which they are possessed ; and iQ a 
mode which they conceive, under existing 
circumstances, best calculated to produce 
the desired effect. 

By order of the Committee. 
Nottingham. May 5th, 1815. • 

u To John Ashweel, Esq. Mayor. 

,l Sir. — We the undersigned housekeepers of 
the town and comity of the town of Nottingham* 
most respectfully solicit you to call a PUBLIC 
MEETING of the inhabitants thereof, at the 
first convenient opportunity, to take into consi- 
deration the propriety ahd necessity of PETI- 
TIONING HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE REGENT, aud also the Common* 
House of Parliament, against involving this 
country, unnecessarily, in a War with France, 
because that nation, in imitation of onr im- 
mortal forefathers, lias thought right to choose a 
Government consistent with its own will.” 
Richard Alliott Samuel Dontdeday 

John Bryan W. Blackwell 

Robert Smith Henry Leaver 

Nathaniel Nead, Jnn. Richard Sibert 
Jonathan Dunu ,J. Norweb 

James Wright William Daft 

George Bradley John Blacknef 

Samuel Car Hedge John Roberts 

George Johnson John Sands 

John Kendall Thomas Yates 

E. B. Robinson Charles Heald 

James Smith Robert Webster 

Samson Walker George White 

John Leaver Henry Cross 

John Lightfoot £. Milligan J 

Christopher Renshaw John Woodward 
John Wood Samuel Holland 

Thomas Marshall William Page 

John Henshaw Isaac Meats 

James Harriman Joseph Thorpe 

Robert Sewcl Maples William Buldock 
John Parker William Mason 

John Dalby James Edwards 

John Wood Charles Clarke 

William Biggs ' B. Hind 

Samuel Beardsley . James Saxhy 
John Greaves Edmund TIart 
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M TO MR. CLAYTON. 

•* Nottingham, April 29, 1815. 

H Sir— I have, in conformity with my promise 
to yon, laid tlie Requisition I had the honour to 
receive, before my brother Magistrates, at a 
meeting last night ; and al ter mature deliberation, 
they are of opinion with myself, in the present 
unsettled state of the public mind, it would be 
better to avoid a Town Meeting upon this occa- 
sion.— If, however, the n*e of the Guildhall, for 
the purpose of having Petitions lay there to re- 
ceive signatures, would be desirable, it is quite at 
the service of the gentlemen who conduct this 
business. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* John Ash well, Mayor.” 

44 TO JOHN ASHWELL, ESQ. MAYOR. 

4 * Sir — I have had the honour to receive your 
letter, which I shall lay before the Committee this 
afternoon; should they decide on a public meet- 
ing, will you be kind enough to say whether yon 
will permit them to have the use of the Guildhall 
for that purpose. Waiting your reply, I am. Sir, 
yourt Ac. 44 J. Clayton.” 

,4, TO MR. CLAYTON. 

it Sir— I n answer to your letter, the Hall will 
be occupied on Tuesday, Wednesday, and, Friday, 
la the neat week. I am your obedient servant, 

u J. Ashwell.” 

44 TO JOHN ASHWELL, ESQ. MAYOR. 

44 Sir— I had the pleasure of receiving your 
esteemed favour of the 29th instant, which was 
laid before the Gentlemen who signed tl|e Requi- 
sition, for their consideration ; they are extremely 
aorry to observe that the Guildhall will be occu- 
pied on Tuesday, Ac. so as to deprive them of 
the ouportnnity of meeting in that place, tor the 
•ole purpose of considering the propriety of ad- 
dressing the Prince Regent and the House of 
Commons on the impolicy of interfering with the 
internal affairs or regulations which France may 
chnse to adopt as to her form of Government or 
Ruler, 'and not to involve this country again in 
War, with ail ita evils, unless for objects truly 
national. Will yon, therefore, be kind enough to 
state explicitly, whether on a subject so highly 
important, and a proceeding so truly constitu- 
tional, any piotection or countenance may be ex- 
pected from the Magistrates, Ac. should a Public 
Meeting take place (in the town), or whether 
anch a proceeding would meet with, opposition ; 
I can assure yon it is not the wish of the persons 
concerned in thin btisipess, lo disturb the repose 
of the town, Af. Waiting your reply, I remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

* Nottingham, May X, 1815.” « 4 J. Clayton,” 


* TO MR. CLAYTON. 

44 Nottingham, %d May , 1815. 

41 Sir — I am not aware that your note of the 
first instant requires from me any particular ao* . 
swer. It is the duty of Magistrates to preserve ^ 
the public peace always, and to tbe proper die- 
charge of this duty, tbe attention and exertions 
of the Magistrates of Nottingham, I hope, will be 
always found directed. I am your most humble 
servant, ** John Ashwell.” 

“ TO JOHN ASHWELL, ESQ. MAYOR. 

44 Sir— I have received your letter this after-* 
uoon, and, I must confess, the contents of it do 
not a little surprise me, as it neither contains e 
candid or explicit answer to my letter of tlie lat 
instant: I did not require of you to poiut out tbe 
duty of magistrates,. Ac. ; every man of common 
capacity must know the line of conduct marked 
out for them, by the law og the land, and 
if that was more observed, less trouble would ac- 
crue in the conducting of Constitutional or Pub- 
lic Meetings; but, it appears, tbe voice of the 
people is neither to be heard nor respected, either 
by one power or the other, but that their suffer- 
ings and calamities must be endured without a 
murmur pr a sigh. I presume you cannot forget 
the Public Meeting that took place respecting 
the Corn Bill, at which you bgd the honour o£ 
presiding, and, 1 have no doubt, you will recol- 
lect the manly and correct conduct of if, and 
which you so highly complimented apd com- 
mended, and the pledge you gave, to call any 
future Public Meeting conducted ou the pure 
principles of the Constitution; and can that pro- 
mise be, so easily broken! particularly by tbe 
Chief Magistrate! wbpse conduct and expres- 
sions ought to be as clegr as tbe spn at noon day, 
without aipbiguity. A respectable Requisition 
was handed to you, sigued by persons, if not rich, 
or possessing great talent, they were honest to 
tjieir country, and frieuds of the greatest of bles- 
sings, peace! and the cause of humanity; there- 
fore, in my humble opinion, it became your im- 
perious duty to have ealled a Public Meeting, 
being considered (as far as expressions go) tlie 
supporter ami advocate of the cause of your 
country. If, Sir, you will give roe a direct am 
swer to my last letter, 1 shall feel obliged ; iu the 
mean time, I remain, Sir, your obedient bumble 
servaut, 44 J. Clayton.” 

14 Nottingham, May 2, 1815, 

It appears that no reply was returned 
by the Mayor of Nottingham to Mr . Clay- 
ton's urgent and constitutional request. 
Determined, however* not to abandon 
their puipose, the Committee in name of 
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those citizens who signed the requisition, 
caused the following address to be printed 
and circulated : 

“‘Fellow Townsmen and Country- 
men — The present moment is awfully por- 
tentous; dismally dark clouds hang over 
our country, pregnant with unheard of 
misery and woe to ourselves aud future 
generations, the mere description pf which 
however faintly drawn, would horrify 
minds the least susceptible of generous 
sentiments, would melt hearts the most 
obdurate : but we will not harrow feel- 
ings, already sufficiently wounded, by at- 
tempting to pourtray such direful calami- 
ties as must necessarily result from a re- 
newed course of warfare with France; 
without having one legitimate object to 
stimulate us to the adoption of such a des- 
perate measure ; for desperate it must be 
considered by all? (of whatever political 
opinion,) who look at the financial diffi- 
culties of this nation. Come forward , 
therefore, fellow countrymen , and exercise 
if our rights — be obedient to the imperious 
calls of duty — use every constitutional 
effort of which you are possessed , to pre- 
vent the vessel of your country from being 
driven in the gathering tempest ; and then, 
should the Government of the nation be 
so infatuated as to plunge you into all the 
horrors of war, you will, amid all your 
galling sufferings, be exempt from those 
bitter reflections which must ever attend 
an accusing conscience. — Yon are respect- 
fully iuformed, that under existing circum- 
stances, the Committee, who continue to 
manage this business, consider it an act of 
prudence , and not of submission , to decline 
calling a public Meeting. They there- 
fore, lay before you, for your approval, 
the following RESOLUTIONS and PE- 
TITIONS which they intended to offer, 

. had a public Meeting been called by the 
Mayor, in conformity to the requisition 
presented to him, and which was pub- 
lished last week in the Nottingham Re- 
view, and in hand-bills, together with the 
correspondence produced by such applica- 
tion. — A Petition to the Prince Regent, 
and another to the House of Commons, 
will be laid for signatures, at a shop in 
Smithy-row, lately in the occupation of 
Mr. Darby, to-morrow, from ten o’clock 
in the morning to seven in the evening, 
and will continue to be open for a week. 
The adult male inhabitants of this town 
and its Vicinity, who are the FRIENDS 
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of PEACE, and the admirers of the prin- 
ciples of our excellent Constitution, it is 
hoped, will come forward as one man, 
and affix their names to those Petitions. — 
By order of the Committee, 

John Greaves, jun. Secretary. 
Wednesday Morning, May 10th, 1115. 

resolutions. 

Resolved 1. That as war is the extremity of 
evil, no nation should engage therein until all 
lawfnl and honourable means to avert it have 
been tried, and proved unavailing. 

2. That every nation ha? an indisputable right 
to choose its own Government; and that a war 
commenced and prosecuted by any other nation 
with a view to the annihilation of*trh choice, is 
most unjust ; because it is contrary Eotli to the 
law of nature and of nations, to the qvow«d prac- 
tice of the civilized world, and to the very yriu- 
ciples which exalted the House of Brunswick to 
the Thmue of these realms. Therefore this 
Meeting regards with horror and dismay, the hos- 
tile preparations now making ; the professed de- 
sign of which is, to compel the French nation, by 
force of arms, to detlirone the Sovereign ».f their 
choice, and to impose upon them another, to 
whom it appears they have a complete, radical, 
national objection. 

3. That this Meeting not only sees, but feels, 
the heart-rending calamities which the late wars 
have entailed upon this country ' Trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture scarcely exist : nothing 
present themselves for observation and contempla- 
tion, among the trading, commercial, aud manu- 
facturing part of the community, but ruin, 
wretchedness, and woe. 

The National Debt has been increased in a 
four-fold degree, and now requires uo less sunt 
than thirty millisns sterling to pay the common 
interest, with an addition of public expenditure 
to the annual amount of twenty millions more, 
even on the supposition of this country enjoying 
universal peace. 

4. That in the opinion of this Meeting, it would 
be highly chimerical, impolitic, aud most ini- 
quitously unjust to the people of this country, for 
the Government thereof to plunge them into re- 
newed warfare for any other objects than those 
truly national, probable in thrir acquirement* 
and of sufficient magnitude and importance to 
compensate this nation for the sanifices and 
sufferings naturally resulting therefrom. 

5. That from the pre-eminent station which 
Great Britain holds in the scale of nations, this 
Meeting believes that her efforts to preserve 
the present peace would not be ineffectual* 
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6* That the effects which the late wars pro- 
duced on this town and neighbourhood were 
most lamentably afflicting; the poor-rates were 
increased in an eight fold degree, and more than 
one-sixth of its population received parochial aid. 

7. That this Meeting present an add/ess and 
petition to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, praying that he will not interfere by war 
or otherwise, with the internal affairs  to the first part of the article, the 
Attorney General alledgcd in bis speech 
against the unfortunate and woe* worn de- 
fendant, that the tendency was to alienate 
the hearts qf the soldiers from tin service ; 
first, by telling them that they were de- 
prived of their due share of the honors 
they had won; and, next, more especi- 
ally by pointing out to them, that the 
French soldiers were, in this respert, used 
better than they were. The reader will 
perceive, that this argument makes no dis- 
tinction between truth and falshood ; for, 
it is the tendency only that is brought 
into view; so that, according to the At- 
torney General, whether the statement 
were true or false, it would be equally cri- 
minal, if the tendency was tQ alienate the 
hearts of the soldiefs frorii the service ; 
and, if this doctrine be admitted,- every 
thing is criminal that has such a tendency. 
Suppose, for instance, a farmer were to 
see a recruiting party going down a lane, 
and were to see the Serjeant, Corporal, 
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and Drummer knock a poor recruit’s 
brains out, and then pick his pockets of 
his bounty money. Must the farmer not 
speak of this ? Must he smother his know- 
ledge of the murder, lest the relation 
should discourage young men from enlist- 
ing ? I saw, some time ago, in the Salis- 
bury Journal, an account of the flogging 
of a young man in the Militia, because he 
had married ! Was this to be smothered, 
lest it should alienate the hearts of young 
mfen from the service ? Thousands of cases 
might be supposed, and to all of them this 
doctrine would apply equally well as to 
the case before us. 

It has a tendency, we are told, to make 
the soldiers dislike the army . Well, and 
what then ? <* Why, then the army would 
" be broken up.” Oh ; no : that is 
false logic: that is not reasoning. 
The natural consequence, or at least, 
the proper consequence, would be a change 
as to the things complained qf by the icritcr ; 
and, then, so far from tending to make the 
soldiers <&i/j£ethe army, the endeavours of 
such writer would have a tendency to make 
them like it better than they can now 
like it; and, of course, these endeavours 
tend to the strengthening of the military 
force of the country. Sir Francis Burdett, 
for instance, is using all his endeavours to 
pit an end to the flogging of soldiers, and 
it is, I am pretty sure, a cause that he will 
never abandon ’till he sees it accomplish- 
ed. But, is he to be told, that these ef- 
forts tend to the breaking up qf the army ? 
He says, on the contrary, leave off flog- 
ging and you will easily get plenty of 
good men for soldiers. And, is it in hu- 
man nature to believe that he can, as to 
this matter, be wrong ? Will any thing in 
the shape of man pretend to believe, that 
soldiers would like the army less on ac- 
count of the abolition of flogging ? 

But, these publications make the sol- 
diers discontented with the state of things 
that now is. Well ; and has not every 
speech, at a public meeting, in favour of 
a petition for redress of grievances, that 
tendency ? Is it not precisely the object 
of every such speech ? For, as long as 
people are contented with what is going j 
on, why should they petition or remon- 
strate ? 1 his doctrine of its being a crime 

to excite discontent strikes at the very root 
of political liberty. Every man who 
writes or speaks in disapprobation of what 
is going on' comes under the charge of 
committing this crime; for, what he 
writes or speaks must necessarily tend to 


excite discontent against people in power ; 
every petition; every address (except it 
consist of praise) ; every thing, in short, 
which is, in whatever degree, expressive 
of disapprobation of the acts of the go- 
vernment, is a crime ; is an act, for which 
the perpetrator may be punished more se- 
verely than nine-tenths qf the felons ! What 
would have been said to a doctrine like 
this only twenty years ago ? 

This doctrine goes at once to the otter 
extinguishment of every thing like dis- 
cussion. To excite discontent against any 
act of the government that , you think to 
be injurious to the country is not only a 
laudable mode of proceeding, , bat it is the 
only mode of proceeding that has any 
sense in it. In what other way, I should 
be glad to know, arc you to go to work to 
correct what is not within your own ab- 
solute power to correct ? If any of us want 
a road mended or turned, do we-not en- 
deavour to make our neighbours discon- 
tented with the old road ? And, if I want 
to see a ministry turned out, how, in the 
name of common sense, am 1 to go to work, 
except it be to raise the public voice or 
the king’s voice against them ; and how 
am I to raise those voices against them, 
unless I make the public or the king dis- 
contented with them ? Oh ! blessed Liberty 
qf the Press ! We may “ discuss /* oh, aye, 
that we may ! We may “ discuss 9 3 the con- 
duct of the government ; but, woe be 
unto him amongst us, who dares to com- 
mit the crime of exciting discontent against 
it in the minds of those who attend to our 
discussions. In short, this doctrine leaves 
us at " perfect liberty ” to write and speak 
as much as we please, so long as our writ- 
ing and speaking are calculated to produce 
qo effect. 

But, Mr. White’s publication drew a 
contrast between the treatment, in one re- 
spect, of the English soldiers and that of 
French soldiers, and this contrast was to 
the disadvantage of the former ; it exhi- 
bited the French soldiers as treated, in the 
distribution of honours, better than the 
English soldiers. This was a circuni- 
stance heavily dwelt upon. This was 
what appeared to form the grave part of 
the offence. This wa9 what seemed to 
give it, in the mind of the prosecutor, its 
deep die of oileuce. Whether it w^$ true 
or not did not become a question*; for, the 
truth was not, according to the mode of 
prosecution, a circumstance that could be 
stated in justification. 

It is very odd to observe with what 
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anxious. attention every, word is watched 
which tends to this point; every word 
which tends to cause it to be believed, 
that the French soldiers are treated better 
than ours. Why this anxiety? It was 
never known to exist before. It is a jea- 
lousy quite of modern date ; and, really, 
if it must exist, it does not appear to be 
very wise policy to be cqntinually' dis- 
covering it, and especially in such a se- 
rious manner. But, is it, then, really an 
offence in law ; is it a matter coming 
under the description of a crime , to be 
punished more severely than many felo- 
nies; is it to commit an offence of this 
sort to compare the treatment of English 
with that of French soldiers and to give 
the preference to the latter ? If this be so, 
why, then, what belonging to France taust 
we say is better than a thing of the same 
sort belonging to us? We see no scruple 
made in imitating the measures of Napo- 
leon in certain points, though, indeed, it 
may be sard, that the imitation is very 
awkward. We are told, that there are 
corps of Lancers going to be established 
in x>ur army; though we were once told, 
that those Lancers were a set of barbarous 
ruffians who had not sense enough to 
know when they had had a sufficiency 
of beating. We are told that his Royal 
Highness the Regent wears French Panto . - 
loons when reviewing the troops. And, if 
it be laudable, as it appears to be thought, 
to imitate the French as to these matters, 
why should it be regarded as a crime to 
recommend the imitation of them in the 
distribution of rewards amongst our sol- 
diers ? If any man had recommended, in 
print, the establishment of corps of 
Lancers, he must have done it upon the 
ground, that the corps of that description 
in the French service were better than our 
corps of horse; and, would it not have 
been a grievous libel thus to hold up the 
French troops as superior to our own? 
Would it not hare been to endeavour to 
excite discontents in the army and the na- 
tion against the government and the chiefs 
of our army ? 

If this doctrine be acted upon, it is 
clear, that, whoever prints a paper, in 
which a contrast is drawn between any 
thing .English and any thing French, disatf- 
vantageous to the former, exposes himself 
to the charge of criminal libel . French 
laws must not be preferred before English 
laws; nor, do I see why French trines 
should not be liable to the same sort of 
iatertlict. Sometimes, however, vastly 
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loyal men, without perceiving it perhaps, 
fall into the commission of acts of this 
kind, a remarkable instance of which oc- 
curred in the speech of Lord Sheffield, at 
the last Lewes Wool-fair. He was stating 
the causes of the. unfortunate low price of 
wool, amongst which he stated, that there 
were large quantities raised in other coun- 
tries, many of which/ he said, eujoy ed the 
great advantage over this country of not 
being burthened with tylhes. Now, this not 
only pointed at France^ it not only exhi- 
bited to the mind of every hearer a con- 
trast between England and France, clearly 
advantageous to the latter ; but it neces- 
sarily implied a strong commendation of 
that revolution and of those jacobins, 
against whom England has been so long 
at frar. Here, then, was a field for inu- 
endoes l What excursions might the mind 
of our active Attorney General have taken 
here! The author of this speech (printed 
in most of the news- papers), how came he 
to escape a charge of endeavouring to 
subvert the establishments in Church and. 
State? He holds out to the envy of the 
farmers those neighbouring countries 
where there are no tythes. And is not this 
full as bad as to teach the soldiers to envy 
the French soldiers ? Is not this an endea- 
vour to excite discontent amongst the 
farmers? Is it not, in effect, to inculcate, 
in a manner not very indirect, the neces- 
sity of a revolution like that which has taken 
place in France ? No: it is no such thing ; 
but, it is just as much that, and more too, 
than Mr. White's was an endeavour to 
excite amongst the soldiers a spirit of mu- 
tiny. And what wis to deprive Mr. 
White of the right of praising the esta- 
blishments of Buonaparte which would 
not also deprive Lord Sheffield of that 
right ? Had not the former as good a right 
to complain that our soldiers were not 
treated so well as Buonaparte's as the latter 
had to complain that our farmers were not 
treated so well as Buonaparte's farmers ? 
The object of the war we are carrying on, 
is, we are told, to preserve us against the 
endeavours .which Napoleon is making to 
take away our independence ; to deprive 
us of our freedom ; to take from us all our 
manifold blessings, and, amongst the rest, 
that, supreme blessing, the libeity cf the 
press! If our soldiers are persuaded, that 
they are treated worse than Napoleon's 
soldiers, they will, it is supposed, fight for 
us no longer ; the war would, then, cease 
of course : and we shall lose all our bless- 
ings. But, Lord Sheffield would not, it 
X 2 
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seems, object very strongly to be deprived 
of one of oor blessings: namely, the bless- 
ing of tythes! Two, i'faith ! Two bless- 
ings; for his Lordship takes in taxes as 
well as tythes The dulness of the wool- 
market tf may/* he says, u in great part, 
** be attributed to our own bad policy, the 
if neglect of encouraging tillage, the suf- 
“ ferjng it to labour under great expences, 
w permitting the grain of other countries 
y comparatively untaxed , and untythcd , to 
*' enter oor ports.” This was the most 
home stroke at “ social otder 99 that I have 
witnessed for a long time ; it was no bat- 
tling at the elbows and cheek-bones; it 
was what the boxers call a body-blow. It 
conveyed volumes into the open ears of 
the audience, not a man of whom (unless 
he was a lay impropriator) did not anxi- 
ously wish to get rid of tythes; not a 
man of whom did not know that France 
was meant principally by the untythed 
country ; not a man of them did not know, 
that tythes were gotten rid of in France 
by the overthrow qf the old government. 
They all well knew, indeed, that the tythes 
were done away by the republicans of 
France ; that they were abolished by the 
very men against whose principles this 
country, in the. year 1793, entered upon 
the dreadful war which is still going on; 
that they were abolished by Brissot and 
Paine and Guadet and Pethion and Verg- 
niaud and Roland and the rest of that 
band, who have been represented as the 
worst enemies of order and law and espe- 
cially of royalty; that, in short, the tythes 
wore abolished in France by the sworn 
enemies of kingly government. The 
hearers of Lord Sheffield would not fail 
to bear this in mind ; this they would re- 
member perfectly well ; but one thing 
they might possibly have been uninform- 
ed of; they might not have been inform- 
ed, that Napoleon, in restoring the mo- 
narchy, had not restored the tythes; they 
might not have been informed of this; 
they might have supposed, that, as the 
kingly name and authority had returned ; 
they might have supposed, that, as there 
were Bishops and Priests again in France, 
the tythes must have been restored: this 
they might have thought, and would, of 
course, have concluded, that the farmers 
of France had, after all , gained nothing by 
the revolution; but Lord Sheffield did 
not seem disposed to leave them in this 
error ; his lordship did justice to the go- 
vernment of Napoleon. Whether he was 
well aware of what he was doing is more 
thaii'I can say. 


I have dwelt the longer upon this in- 
stance as it affords a case exactly in point 
with all those which have lately been the 
subject of so much discussion. To tell 
the people of England, and particularly to 
tell the cultivators of the land, when ac- 
counting to them for the dull sale of their 
produce, that one of the causes of the ca- 
lamity is, that the government permits 
produce to be imported from countries 
(necessarily alluding to the French terri- 
tories) comparatively untaxed , and untythed ; 
what is this but to tell them, 1st, that the 
government occasions the calamity ; and 
next, that the cause of those other coun- 
tries being able to send grain into this 
cheaper than our own grain, is, that the 
lands in those countries are untythed, and 
that, when compared with us, the people 
are un taxed t Well, and what then ? Had 
not Lord Sheffield a right to tell the Sus- 
sex farmers this ? To be sure he had ; but 
he had no greater right to tell it them 
thari Mr. White had to tell the soldiers 
that they were not so well off as the sol- 
diers of France. Whether either or nei- 
ther spoke the truth is of no consequenca 
in the argument ; for, Mr. White’s offence 
would, in the eye of our libel law, have 
been not the less if he had been able to 
prove the truth of every word that he had 
published. We shall suppose both Lord 
Sheffield and Mr. White to speak their 
real sentiments; and then, I think, no 
man will hesitate to say, that the publica- 
tion of the one was full as justifiable as 
the speech of the other. 

I have before spoken of tfie Ul*look that 
this jealousy has ; this uncommon anxiety 
to keep out of print all these contrasts be- 
tween the situation of the French and 
English soldiers ; and, indeed, every com- 
parison, wherein the state of the two na- 
tions is spoken of in terms advantageous 
to France. This anxiety has an ugly 
look. It argues, that there is not a stout 
feeling within. It argues a fear on the 
part of the prosecutors, that somebody or 
other will believe what is said by the al- 
ledged libeller; that somebody or other 
will really think , that the French soldiers 
are better off than the English soldiers, 
and that the people of France, after all 
that has been said, are better off than the 
people of England. 

The contrary is, indeed, constantly and 
loudly asserted by the pvosecutors and 
their advocates, who say, that the army 
and the people have TOO MJLTCH SENSE 
to be thus misled ; that they are too thinking 
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and too leytd to be led astray by any such any particular notice from the Ex Officio 
efforts ; and, indeed, that they most prosecutor. But, it is the French ! Oh, the 
heartily despise the contemptible incen- French / There is the gall and vinegar ! 
diaries, by whom those efforts are made. There is the gravel to the teeth ; there is 
Well, now, if this were really the case, the blast to the eyes ! It is the French / 
or if such were the opinion of the prose- We must say nothing good, it would seem, 
cutors, why not save themselves the of the situation of France, or of any thing 
trouble of prosecuting ? Why prosecute belonging to her. We must believe that 
men for publishing what you declare to her people are not only poor but starving, 
be harmless in effect ? Why take the pains though they send us victuals in exchange 
to prosecute those, whom no man thinks for the remnant of our gold ; and we must 
of consequence enough to hate , and whom believe that her soldiers are good for little, 
be can only find in his heart to despise ? though they have conquered the continent 
The object of prosecution is said to be, to of Europe having us for enemies during 
prevent others from offending in the like the whole of the time, 
manner. But, of what use is this, if the Reader; English reader, how are things 
offence not only has done no harm, but changed of late years ! What wonders 
can do no harm ? If the soldiers and the have been worked by this French revolu* 
people, the parties to be seduced, have lion ! When was it before known, heard 
been proof against the attempts at seducing of, or dreamt of, that offence was likely to 
them, and if they have been so, not from be taken at a comparison drawn between 
accident, not from any particular circum- any thing French and any thing English t 
stance, but from character and mind and Look back, and consider how strange it 
feeling; if this be the case, why prose- would have appeared for the English go- 
cute ? It is, in this case, prosecuting under vernment to apprehend danger from any 
colour of preventing what is impossible to take such comparison. Look at Hogarth's 
place. If a man were to publish an ad-* story of the Gates qf Calais . Look at his 
dress to the dogs in England, telling them contrast between England and France, 
that they were ill-used, and that Napoleon's Surely we are not the same nations that 
dogs were used much better. Would you we formerly were ! What! and do our 
prosecute for this? No. And why ? Be- rulers really fear the effect of contrasts 
cause, whether true or false, it could pro- drawn between our situation and that of 
duce no evil effect . The dogs would not the nation of Jrog-cuters T Look at the 

French soldiers in the above-mentioned 
contrast of Hogarth : ruffles without a 
shirt; bones sallying out through the skin; 
soup without meat ; the sword used as a 
spit for frogs ; the bayonet pointed at the 
backs of the soldiers to make them face 
the enemy. Much were tfie pictures, 
which we formerly drew of the soldiers 
of France. And, is it of contrasts between 
English and French soldiers that our rulers 
are now afraid ? Is there, can there be, 
any ground for such fears ? And, if there 
be no ground for such fears, where is the 
policy of prosecutions founded upon the 
French and, English soldiers ? Is there not supposed danger of such contrasts ? Per- 
a little affectation at bottom? And will haps, in the whole of the symptoms of 
the reader believe, that contrasts, in which the times; there is not a worse than this ; 
the soldiers of other countries than that the English Prosecutor should lay 
France should be put before those of Eng- such mighty stress upon the evil tendency 
land, would be watched with equal jea- of comparisons drawn between the situa- 
lousy ? Does the reader believe, for in- tion of the English soldier and that of the 
stance, that there would be any great dan- French soldier; that he should arraign 
ger in a writer's preferring the situation of men at the bar for drawing such compa- 
an American soldier to that of an English risons; that the act should be considered 
soldier? Any writer might, I fancy, sing as one deeply affecting the safety of the 
the praises of the situation of the Turkish nation ; an act which, formerly, would 
or Russian or Prussian or Austrian or A lge- have attracted no more attention than a 
rine soldier long enough without attracting comparison of French against English 


be instigated to break Out against their 
masters by such a publication, because 
they would not understand what was ad- 
dressed to them. Precisely so 1 And why 
prosecute, then, a man who has written 
that, which from the very character of the 
parties intenced to be seduced, must be 
despised by those parties ? Why prosecute 
for that which you know must nUxessarily 
fall dead from the press ? But, is there not, 
at bottom, a little affectation in these 
boasts about the contempt which the army 
and the people bestow upon the alledged 
libellers, who draw contrasts between the 
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hones or cows. It is manifest, that there 
has been a great change in the relative 
situation of the two countries as to cha- 
racter, or, that these alarms are totally 
groundless; and, if such change has taken 
place, and to the advantage of France, the 
change must be ascribed to her revolu- 
tion. To profit from whatever she has 
discovered of good, shunning carefully all 
that has proved injurious to ner, would be 
the wisest course that our government 
cotild pursue, and would be attended with 
much better consequences than any en- 
deavours to suppress the knowledge of 
those benefits which she has derived either 
from her revolution or from the laws and 
regulations of her present ruler. 

My Article is much longer; but I am 
compelled to leave off here, and reserve 
the remainder for my next Number, be- 
cause I could not divide the proceedings 
on the Trial again. The following very 
.sensible letter, I could not delay inserting. 

W« COBBETT. 

Stoic Prison, Newgate, Friday, 

} 5th November, 1811. 

On Mr. White’s Trial. 

40 Mr. Cobbett ; I shall leave it to your 

judgment, to insert in your Register or 
44 not, the following remarks on the Li- 
".berty of the Press. The result of the 
u trial of Mr. White, is pleasing to every 
** humane man, patriot, and sincere friend 
" to the Liberty of the Press. In the love 
44 of truth, I beg leave to attract Lord 
** Ellenborough’s serious attention, to the 
" subsequent concise observations, the 

00 rtiulium inparvo, to use a little Latin, Mr. 

40 Cobbett, for once in a way. — Every man, 
** my Lord, who writes at all respecting 

01 Governments, must write, cither^or, or 
r< against Government, and what he writes 
“ must be either truth or fnhthood. 

“ In the first place, — Truth written for, 
00 or in favor of Government , will not be 
00 considered as libellous, — it is due to the 
00 Government, and to the People. There 
00 is no danger that the Attorney General 
00 will prosecute it.— But in the second 
“ place, what shall we say of Truth written 

41 against Government f it has been said, 

M my Lord, that it is libellous— that it 
4t brings the Government into disesteem , — 
4t that it is of. injurious tendency, — to 
u whom, my Lord ? to those, against whom 
ft it is directed, the Governors ; 4 ay, 
'''thete’s the rub:’ but to whom is it 
**. beneficial f I answer, to the People . This 
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44 is the very essence and vitality of tbt 
*' Liberty of the Press— its very mean- 
“ ing and explanation— its form and pres- 
44 sure— its principal object and preroga- 
44 tive. And this truth ought to be written 
44 in letters of gold, on the heart of every 
44 Englishman — that the Liberty to write 
44 Truth against the Government, is for the 
44 Benefit qf the People. But, it is said, it 
44 will bring the Government into discs- 
44 teem — so it should, my Lord — that is its 
44 great use and intention, its highest and 
44 noblest praise. Injustice, Oppression, 
t4 Corruption, Bigotry, Fraud, Deceit, and 
44 Peculation, ought ever to be held in 
44 disesteem, ' in abhorrence by a virtuous 
44 People. To expose continually, and 
44 without ceremony, the vices and errors 
00 of Government, to stamp its measures 
00 with a true character, and by exposing, 
04 to tend to remove the grievances, are 

40 the ^rand uses and blessings of the 
04 Liberty of the Press. Now, I oeg leave 
00 to turn my attention to the Attorney 
" Generals — In the first place ; falsehood 
44 written against Government, is injustice to 
00 the Government and to the People. Mr. 
" Attorney General will doubtlessly keep a 
“ keen eye upon this.— In the second 
" place ; what shall we say of Falsehood 
" written in favor qf Government— \ assert 
00 it is an infamous libel— a libel equally 
" upon the Government and the People— 

00 it is extremely injurious to both. It 
“ brings the Government, as well as the 
'* whole nation, into utter contempt and 
00 derision — it deceives the People, and 
“ will ultimately destroy their confidence 
“ in the government, as well as their inte- 
u grity. It would require a volume to 
44 trace its evil effects thro’ all their wind- 
44 iugs fend concatenations. And should 
44 Truth be shut up in a dungeon, while 

Falsehood, and Impudence, and Fraud, 

* 4 and Oppression, stalk thro* the palace, 

04 as well as thro* our streets, and towns, 

04 and villages, with impunity ? Then 
44 adieu, Dear and Noble Liberty ! the 
00 paragon of this world ! for whom our an- 

41 cestors poured out their generous blood ; 

44 and farewell, the greatness and happi- 
44 ness of England ! Thus I think 1 have 
04 fully, yet concisely treated this im- 
44 porrant subject — and shown that the 
44 Liberty of the Press, is the Liberty to 
44 write Truth against the Government, for 
44 the benefit of the People. Your, &c. 

44 G. G. Fordham.— Nov. 6, 1811. /toy- 
“ 4 ton, Herts ” ' 
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TRIAL OF JVJR. WHITE. 

Concluded from p. 608. 

Had my im- 
prisonment, (as is the common usage), 
been suffered to take place in the County 
or District where the offence was com- 
mitted, instead of one hundred and twenty 
miles distant, this Article would then have 
been subject to my revision. Therefore 
it is that I say it was the operation qf the 
Law which has brought me into this peril, 
and I hold myself justified in declaring it, 
because I was thereby deprived of the 
wer of preventing its insertion. The 
w is said to consider nothing but the 

act, and the party attached thereto : 

And why ? — to prevent collusion and eva- 
sion, but not to destroy the innocent.— 
The Law knows of no other persons than 
such whose names accompany the subject 
of Publication true ; — but will it refuse 
to know them when tendered ? And, above 
all, will it refuse to discriminate between 
the innocent and- the accused l The real 
writer in this case offers to produce himself, 
—is Justice then evaded ? 

There is, I am certain, no person pre- 
sent, who has heard the circumstances of 
tny case, but what must be convinced that 
in reason, and consequently in strict jus- 
tice, I am not guilty of the criminal In- 
tention ascribed to the meaning of the 
Article in question 

It was the act of my Agent which gave 
it to the world, it is true, and that in my 
name ; — whence the law implies that it 
becomes mine also : — But, Gentlemen, 
suffer me to ask, — how far this Peril of 
Agency, — this responsibily for the actions 
of others, is permitted to extend ? 

Are there to be no exceptions to the rule 
in this case ? 

What if ray Agent, by sadden mental 
affliction, becomes lunatic ; and inserts, 
without my knowledge or consent, certain 
expressions which should amount to High 
Treason ?— If I am not suffered to bring 
that Agent forward, so cannot i avail my- 
self of the exculpation to which he would 
be entitled from the nature of his afflic- 
tion : — And, need I ask. Gentlemen, would 
you calmly send me, by your Verdict, to 
the scaffold for a crime so committed ? 

Where then does the Law fix the Line of 
responsibility ? — Does it embrace all other 
subjects and circumstances, and only stop 
short of madness or treason t 

Again : — does it include the peril of im- 
moderate imprisonment, personal ruin, the 
destruction of the means of existence,— 
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| and still affect to meddle not with death ? 

I Where, I ask, is the boundary to be 
! sought to this liability for the deeds of 
others ? — Is it not amply sufficient for the 
ends of Justice, when an error has been 
committed, that neither Agent nor Princi- 
pal desires to screen the imputed offender ? 
— And is not the Criminal Intention 
charged upon either of them, by this 
means, proved to be misapplied ? 

Surely, Gentlemen you will admit, that 
the law was never designed to be so vague, 
illiberal, and unjust, as to insist upon 
identifying the lnoocent with the Guilty. 

In all criminal cases you must well 
know, it is the moral intention which con- 
stitutes the crime ! — the hands perform what 
the heart directs, or so it is believed ; and, 
where it is not so believed, as in tbe case 
of unintentional Killing, the Jury will 
never ascribe an Intention where none is 
proved to have existed. 

Gentlemen, I have, I hope, convinced' 
you, that neither my heart or hand con- 
sented to this act but, as ray property 
was made the medium of its propagation, 
though perfectly unknown to me, it be- 
came my duty to produce the Author of 
the matter alleged against me, or become 
identified with him in the Accusation.— 
*Now, as this is what 1 have offered to do, 

I — as neither the matter nor the motive is 
justified or acknowledged by me, nor yet 
i the Author attempted to be screened from 
the power of the Law ;— wherein. Gen- 
tlemen, does it appear that I have pro- 
voked that Law, and why does it pursue 
me with unrelenting rigour ? — Gentle- 
men, I need not remind you, th&t it is 
your province to decide upon the whole 
merits of the case before you, both as to 
Law and to Fact ; and, above all. Gen- 
tlemen, according to the solemn convic- 
tion of your own consciences : — this is at 
once your privilege and your duty ; and 
you will, I am confident, most scrupu- 
lously exercise them.— 

The Act of Parliament, known by the 
Title of Mr. Fox’s Act, confirmed to the 
Jury the right of pronouncing in cases of 
Libel upon the whole matter placed at is- 
sue in the Indictment or Information, and 
of the sense ascribed to tbe same ; — It gives 
to the Jury the complete cognizance of 
both the legal and the moral guilt qf the 
publication , even though such Publication 
be considered legally a Libel ;— which 
clearly infers, that there may be a Pub- 
lication, conceived to be a Libel in the 
t Legal sense, and yet tbe publisher may be 
I entitled to his acquittal, if the moral guilt 
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be not made manifest.-— By this Act, 
Gentlemen, you are impowered and bound 
to pronounce upon the whole matter in issue 
which includes both the legal and moral 
guilt; — and you are called upon by every 
principle of duty and honour to acquit 
where ihe moral guilt be not undeniably 
established. — Gemlemen, 1 appeal to facts 
that this is the true construction of the 
Art, which was most clearly defined inr 
the case of Mr. John Reeves, which, oc- 
curred soon after ir-; passing, and while se- 
veral of the Legislators, who were instru- 
mental in its adoption, were on the Bench 
and at the oar.— In this case, the matter 
was hi Id to be culpable, yet he was clear- 
ed of a culpable Intention : the Fore- 

man of the Jury upon that occasion pro- 
nounced these remarkable word- : — “ My 
*' Lord, the Jury are of opinion, that the 
“ Pamphlet, which has been proved to have 
u been WRITTEN by John Reeves, Esq. 
“ is a very improper Publication : — but, 
“ being of opinion that the Defendant was 
“ not actuated by the criminal motive im- 
" puted to him in the Information, find 
u him Not Guilty !"— And, Gentlemen, 
should you even be of opinion that the 
matter alledged in this prosecution is of 
the nature of Mr. Reeves's Book ; yet 
still, unless you are equally convinced that 
it wa* given to the world with the inten- 
tions ascribed to ir,— the Author of this 
Publication must be equally Not Guilty : 
—the Analogy is complete. If the Jury 
in Mr. Reeves's Case, though they con- 
demned the mutter, believed not the im- 
puted Criminal Intention, though Reeves 
himself was the Author ; much less can 
you. Gentlemen, impute a Criminal In- 
tention to me, after all which I have of- 
fered, after all which you must have 
ascertained, after the convietion you must 
havd drawn that I was totally ignorant of 
the Publication in question. Gemlemen, 
it would at once be an insult to your un- 
derstanding and your justice, to suppose 
it possible tbat you can ascribe a Criminal 
Intention to me, with respect to a thing I 
never saw, nor could have seen till after 
its publication, — while you perceive, that 
a Jury, who could not make their minds 
satisfied that the WRITER HIMSELF 
had the Criminal Intention, imputed to 
him, would not suffer his conviction. I 
had not, colld not have, the Intention 
imputed to me ; and of this, I doubt not, 
you are clearly convinced. 

Here, tbeu, Gemlemen, is a direct and 
absolute precedent, a plain and positive 
example for y our guide and authority,— a 


Recorded' Verdict for your precept and 
imitation ! 

Indeed, if the object of Mr. Fox's Act 
was not to bring the moral guilt of the 
Defendant, in the cases of Libel, within 
the purview of the Jury, the act itself was 
superfluous and nugatory. 

But it not only does this, but also ex- 
plains or declares, what might before bave 
been doubtful, the nature of a Label ; — and 
if the Judge is to treat the matter in his 
charge to the Jury as m other criminal 
cases, which this Act enjoins him to do, 
the Defendant is unquestionably entitled to 
the same protection as afforded in other 
criminal Cases ; and consequently that the 
criminal intention (whatever be the nature 
of the Publication) must be made manifest, 
or conviction cannot follow. 

It has, I know, been held, and may 
still be held, that the Declaration of a 
Criminal Intention, as specified in the Re- 
cord, is a mere matter of form, — that they 
are phrases of Law, — mere word& of course, 
and out of the consideration of the Jury : 
— that is, that the Jury is to confine itself 
to judging of the Fact, which probably re- 
quites little judgment at all, and the 
Court alone is to be left to decide on the 
Intention. 

We find that Lord Mansfield laid it 
down so to the Jury, upon the trial of Mr. 
Miller, for publishing Junius’s Letter to 
the King ; — He said, u that the words 
scandalous, seditious, &c. Were inferences 
of law, and were not under the cognizance 
of the Jury ’."—But the Jury thought 
otherwise, ; and, judging of the Intention 
as well as the Act, returned a Verdict— 
" Not Guilty." 

Upon the Trial of Mr. Baldwin, for 
publishing the same Letter, Lord Mans- 
field again said , — “ 'I he epithets false, 
scandalous, and malicious, are, AT PRE- 
SENT, all words of course : — if the writ- 
ing be found a Libel, they are merely in- 
ferences of Law !"— The Jury, however, 
who rightly considered, that a man should 
be charged with nothing more than was 
needful to his case, — that Fact, not la • 
ference, was to constitute the Criminal In- 
tention and direct their Verdict,— and be- 
lieving no Criminal Intention to be justly 
ascribable to the Publisher,— unanimously 
pronounced him Not Guilty. 

Upon the memorable trial of Mr. Owen, 
in 1752 , for printing and publishing a 
Libel against Alexander Murray, Esq. 
Mr. Pratt, (afterwards Lord Camden,) m 
his argument for the Defendant, has the 
following words ; — « If there is an In* 
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jictment preferred against a man for an 
assault to commit a rape, the Intention 
most be proved, or else the Jury cannot 
find him Guilty the same of an assault, 
with an intent to kiH, if the Intent be not 
proved, he must be acquitted if he kill, 
and the Intention be not proved, — that is, 
if it be not proved, that he killed premedi- 
tated ly and -of forethought, it is but man- 
slaughter therefore (said Mr. Pratt,) in 
the case before us, if that part of the In- 
formation be not proved that he published 
maliciously, &c. you must acquit !” and 
the Jury, notwithstanding a contrary opi- 
nion delivered by the Judge, did acquit 
ACCORDINGLY 1 ! ! 

In the case of Mr. Almon, the Book- 
seller, Mr. Serjeant Glynn moved for a 
new Trial, and offered to produce the affi- 
davit of Mr. Mackworth, the Foreman of 
the Jury, setting forth,-^“ that he was by 
no means satisfied, with respect to Mr. Al- 
mon's servant selling the seditious Pamphlet 
in question, with the privity , consent , and 
knowledge of his Master ; and, if so, Mr. 
Almon could not be Guilty of the crime 
laid to his charge !” One of the Judges 
laid down also at the time, “ that no Man 
was answerable for the criminal actions 
of his Servants !” though another of the 
Judges observed, that every Bookseller 
might by such subterfuges escape. But, 
Gentlemen, is there the slightest appear- 
ance of subterfuge in the case now before 
you } Can there be any imprudence or 
censure imputable to me in being com- 
pelled to leave the conducting of my bu- 
siness to my Agent; that Business which 
I was constrained so to leave, or to relin- 
quish altogether ? There is surely much 
to allow for in my situation, but nothing 
to condemn : necessity has combined with 
law against me, and I must depend on 
Justice and an enlightened Jury for relief. 
I shall adduce one more instance to prove 
the liability of Agents : 

Barnard, K B. 33 6 Fitzgifc. 47. The 
King v. Nutt. In Hilary Term, 2d. Geo. 
II, 1729, A woman was indicted for being 
the publisher of a treasonable Libel, but 
the evidence only proved that there the 
Libel was sold, but not that she knew of 
its being sold ; in fact, she proved that she 
lived a mile from the shop, and had been 
bed-ridden for a long time; so that the 
presumption was that she really knew no- 
thing of it. Kettleby trusted upon this 
evidence for an acquittal ; for, though an 
action might lie against Masters or Mis- 
tresses for the actions of their Servants in 
a civil suit ; it was not reasonable it should 
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do so in a Criminal Prosecution. The 
Chief Justice said, that the Master of a 
Shop was answerable for every Book sold 
therein. The Jury, however, refused 
do any thing else than find the circum- 
stances specially, and deliver a Verdict of 
publishing only : and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, considering it a hard case, consented 
to withdraw a Juror. 

Geqtlemen, — l stand here to be judged 
by the Laws of God and my Country ;— 
and surel am, you will not suffer the tech- 
nicalities or imperfections of the oqe to 
militate against the purity aiid justice of 
the other ! He who reads the Heart knows 
me to be as free from the imputed Offence 
as any of the persons in the cases 1 have- 
quoted ; and from the facts I have adduced. 
Gentlemen, you must, I doubt not, be fully 
impressed with the same conviction.— You 
will not suffer the intricacies of the Law 
to fetter or mislead your understanding, at 
the peril of your own peace of mind, and 
to the irreparable injury of a fellow-crea- 
ture. Remember, Gentlemen, your Ver- 
dict h to be the Verdict of Truth, and 
Truth alone. I have shewn to you that 
the Information is incorrect, — that the 
Record is false, — it will be for you to de* 
termine whether you will concur in that 
falsehood, and convict me upon it. Again ; 
you must be able to look your Country in 
the face, and solemnly declare, upon your 
oath, that you believe I really had the 
Criminal Intention imputed to me in the 
Record, to which I have offered to prove 
that I was neither privy nor consenting : 
You must believe that 1 concurred in the 
full intent and meaning of the expressions 
therein contained, — which 1 have offered 
evidence to substantiate that I did not 
sanction : — You must. Gentlemen, be able 
conscientiously to do all this, in direct 
contradiction to all I have adduced, before 
you can possibly pronounce me Guilty. 
Gentlemen, On your Verdict this day 
depends the Liberty, and I had almost 
said the Life, of a Fellow Creature ;— as too 
surely 1 feel, that the farther abridgement 
of the one will soon cause the extinc- 
tion of the other : — and surely that is nei- 
ther merited by the imputed Crime, taken 
in its utmost extent, nor sanctioned by the 
Law of the L*nd. 

The greatest punishment, permitted by 
the jurisdiction of this Country, next to 
Death, is that of Imprisonment; though 
in some cases, even a deprivation of Life 
would be mercy compared to the torture 

the solitary dungeon ! GeiUlemen, a con- 
demnation of farther imprisonment upon 
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me will probably combine both these 
evils the fountain of life, already nearly 
exhausted by the effects of a rigorous and 
tedious confinement, will assuredly soon 
be wholly stopt, by a continuance of the 
like endurance. There has been lately a 
most melancholy instance of the fatal 
eflects of a rigorous confinement acting 
upon a feeble Constitution; creating first 
despondency, next despair and delirium, 
and ending In premature mortality. 

These considerations, though not within 
the cognizance of the law, will not escape 
the notice of humanity. — Gentlemen, as 
honest men, — as men of candour and dis- 
cernment, — as lovers of Justice,— esta- 
blished on Truth and guided by Mercy,— 
I conjure you to reflect seriously upon 
the true nature of the case before you.— 
Kecollect, Gentlemen, the case I have just 
adduced of Mr. John Reeves ; where 
the Jury, because not satisfied of the cri- 
minal intention even in the Writer him- 
self, although they condemned bis produc- 
tion, would not convict him for it.— Now, 
Gentlemen, I was neither the Author nor 
Publisher, nor did 1, as stated in the In- 
formation, cause it to be published on 
what principle, then, can a Criminal In- 
tention attach to me that was not applica- 
ble to Mr. Reeves, the actual Author of 
bis own Publication ? — His Information, 
like mine, imputed to him a criminal in- 
tention, which the Jury could not discover, 
although they knew him to have been the 
Author of the obnoxious article: will you. 
Gentlemen, Gonsent to impute an inten- 
tion to me, which I could not possibly en- 
tertain, having no knowledge whatever of 
what had been done in my absence ?— *- 
Reflect, Gentlemen, therefore, oil the 
most unprecedented situation to which I 
have been reduced ; — brought here as I 
am. Gentlemen, by the power of the Law, 
to depend solely upon the effort of reason. 
—Gentlemen, 1 do not pretend to vie in 
legal argument with my Learned Adver- 
sary; but I will not yield to him one 
point in the argument of Truth. 1 know 
Jittle of the Law but its inflexibility, but 
I know that I never wantonly or wickedly 
offended it. — Gentlemen, you may be told 
that I have incurred this hazard for mere 
lucre sake ; — so it may be said of the sol- 
dier tfho falls in the field,- or the pleader 
whosiis in this Court ; the same inference 
will attach to all, who risk their persons 
or their property, or employ their time 
or talents, Do improve their fortunes, or 
provide for their families. This cannot 
be ? reproach, or it would attach as well 


in one case as another, either to me at the 
Bar, or his Lordship on the Bench.— But 
whatever view to lucre I may have bad in 
pursuing my Public Labours, I cannot 
boast of much success in that particular ; 
as the heavy hand of the Law has con- 
tributed to crush the hopes of many years 
of industry and application,' and leu me 
nothing to hope for, and little more to lose. 
—Gentlemen, as a fellow-creature, bent 
down with affliction and disease, chiefly 
the result of my long confinement, I may 
truly claim your sympathy ; — but, as a 
Man, free from all intentional crime, I 
claim a higher interest in your breasts,— 
I claim your Justice !— Gentlemen, 1 am. 
Not Guilty ,— either in word or deed, — 
either in act or inclination, — of the Libel 
imputed to me. 1 have offered to prove that 
1 conceived it not,— was not consenting 
to it, nor even saw it till if was published 
to the world.— Gentlemen, You will re- 
member that your Verdict is to be given 
according to the tenour* of the accusation 
brought against me : — You have no other 
point to consider than the bare charge 
contained in that Record, which you must, 
believe to be truly made in every part, 
or no Verdict can be founded upon it.— 
Now, Gentlemen, I have stated to you, 
that the very Place of Publication, which 
is the preliminary to the charge, is set 
forth erroneously. I cannot answer to 
such a charge. I cannot consent to ac- 
knowledge that my Office of Publication 
was in such a place. — And 1 put it to 
your candour. Gentlemen, whether you 
can consent to pronounce a Verdict against 
the evidence of facts. 1 plead not for 
the forms of Law, I appeal to you for the 
conviction of reason. — Gentlemen, It is 
my undoubted privilege to have my case 
treated on the same principle as all other 
criminal cases ; and, does not every day’s 
experience prove that the least error, 
arising either from ignorance or informa- 
lity, is fatal to a Criminal Indictment? 
Gentlemen, Let me ask you, were I ar- 
raigned before you for a murder or a bur- 
glary, alleged to have been committed in 
a wrong County or Parish, though the 
fact was established, would not such an 
error prove fatal to the charge ?— Gentle- 
men, You may he told that the Record does 
not pretend to specify the identical place 
of Publication, that it does not even men- 
tion Warwick-square, contenting itself 
with the name of London. — Now, Gentle- 
men, had this been so, I had also been 
content. Had it said London only, I could 
not gainsay it. But why spoil the Record 
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by a useless addition ; Why state m 
Publication to have been issued in a wrong 
parish and ward? — Gentlemen, That 
such an error is fatal in a Criminal Case, 
the Trial of Thomas Wildey for felony, at 
the last Somerset Sessions, is a most con- 
vincing proof:— where the superfluous in- 
sertion of a single letter, (such as St. Mi- 
chael's for St. Michael,) though it did not 
falsify the place, rendered the Indictment 
nugatory. But here. Gentlemen, is an 
absolute falsehood inserted: — i am per- 
suaded you will never consent to find me 
guilty of publishing my paper where it 
never was published.— The next point Gen- 
tlemen, for your earnest attention is, that 
it charges me, in unqualified terms, with 
having published this article with a mali- 
cious and seditious motive, and you arc 
called upon to agree with that charge. 
— Let me once more ask you. Gentlemen, 
can malice attach where there has been no 
forethought? — Can a malicious motive be 
imputed to that man, who can prove he 
knew nothing of the act ? You cannot 
possibly agree to think so. I beg you to 
remember. Gentlemen, that I knew no- 
thing of this matter. — Gentlemen, You 
are bound to decide upon the whole mat- 
ter in issue. — The Act of parliament, which 
I have before me, expressly enjoins you 
to do so: — it says, “ The Jury may give 
" a General Verdict upon the whole matter 
** put in issue ; and shall not be required by 
" the Court to find the Defendant Guilty 
" merely on proof of the Ihiblication, or of 
" the sense ascribed to it in the information /" 
—Therefore, Gentlemen, in the case be- 
fore you, you must positively believe me 
to have had the malice without the fore- 
thought, — that I had the mulicious motive 
ascribed to me without the knowledge 
op the matter, — and that the Publication 
was 'issued in a Parish and Ward where it 
never existed. All these palpable incon- 
sistencies and falsehoods you must impli- 
citly believe^ — or you will acquit me of the 
whole charge contained in the Record. — 
Gentlemen, You must upon your oaths be 
convinced in your consciences— not mere- 
ly that I have published the matter al- 
leged in the Information; — but that I have 
published it with all the criminal inten- 
tions imputed in the Record — that I have 
published it for the express purpose of 
exciting disaffection and dissatisfaction 
among His Majesty's subjects ; — that 1 
have published it with the view of creat- 
ing discontent in the Army : — or, your 
Verdict must be Not Guilty. In Reeves's 
Case, the then Chief Justice of England 
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stated to the Jury—* “ That in order to find 
“ the Defendant Guilty, they must be sa- 
M tisfied of the evil intention of the De- 
“ fendant:— the quo anitno was the ques- 
“ tion to be tried." — Lord Kenyon charged, 
that they were to find "Whether their 
“ consciences were satisfied the motive 
“ laid in the information was the motive 
“ which influenced the Defendant in the 
" publication :— m judging of the matter 
" alleged, they were to judge of the mo - 
“ fives with which the Defendant publish- 
u ed it. That was not to be his decision, 
“ but it was for the decision’of the Jury." 
— He added — “ That it should be remem- 
“ bered that all Law, and especially the 
“Criminal Law, should be - administered 
“ in mercy, for the King by his Corona* 
“ tion Oath was bound to administer the 
“ Law in mercy." And now. Gentlemen, 

I conclude ; with thanks to you and to the 
Court for the attention which has been 
afforded me; leaving my fate with confi- 
dence in your hands; persuaded, that, in 
the minds of an intelligent British Jury, 
Mercy and Truth will ever be found to 
prevail. 

At the conclusion of his Defence, Mr., 
White was asked, Whether he meant to 
call Witnesses to speak to what he had 
opened. 

Lord Ellcnborough said, that the evidence 
he had stated would go only in mitigation, 
and not to acquittal ; but bis Lordship 
wished to know whether the Defendant 
would prefer having it on his Notes, or by 
Affidavit before the Court hereafter. 

The Defendant at first chose to wait; 
but the “Foreman of the Jury saying it 
would be more satisfactory to his mind to 
hear it, the Defendant called his Witness. 

Lord Ellenborough told the Juryman to 
what extent only it would affect the case. 
Every Printer was responsible for what 
was printed at his press; otherwise the 
moment a man gets into jail, he might 
open his engine for all sorts of libel with 
impunity. 1 

The Defendant said, that he did not in- 
tend to call his Witness, that the Attorney 
General might not ha\e the benefit of re- 
plying. 

Lord Ellenborou^h . He has that benefit 
whether you do or not in this case, if he 
choose to exercise his right. 

The Defendant then called his son, John 
White , who said that he visited his father 
in prison every clay, and acted as his ama- 
nuensis. He knew of every article his 
father wrote for the Paper, previously to 
its being sent to London. The Paper in 
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question reached the Defendant only on 
the Monday after it was published. He 
was with his father from twelve o'clock 
on the Sunday of its publication, and had 
been so for many days previously. To 
the best of the witness's belief his father 
never knew of the Libel till after it was 
printed. The Defendant had not been 
employed in writing or reading any such 
Article, to the best of the Witness's belief. 
If his father had seen it in manuscript, the 
Witness must have known it. 

Question by a Juror . What time does the 
post reach Dorchester ? — A . It depends 
upon the state of the road ; generally 
about ten o'clock, or a little after. 

3. What time does the post leave Dor- 
chester t — A. About twelve o'clock. 

Upon his cross-examination by the At- 
torney General, he said, he did not know 
who was the Author of the Libel. When 
asked whether he had not heard his father 
say whose it was, he asked Lord Ellen- 
borough if he was bound to answer that 
question. 

Lord EUcnborough . (iertainly. 

The Defendant interposed, and Mr. 
Lawes objected to the question. 

Lord Ellenborougk refused to hear the 
Counsel, who, he said, had volunteered 
himself into a situation perfectly new ; 
and the Court expected that the Bar would 
set the Public an example in preserving 
the order of justice. 

The Defendant complained loudly of 
injustice ; and I,ord Ellenborough cau- 
tioned him not to injure himself by such 
unfounded complaints. 

The Witness said, he might have heard 
his father say the Libel was written by 
an elder brother. This brother corre- 
sponded with bis father once or twice a 
week. ■ The Libel was never contradicted 
in the Paper, which was published till 
now, but which had changed its Proprie- 
tor, the witness's brother having become 
so since his father came to town. The 
brother conducted the Paper while the 
father was in prison. 

Upon his re-examination, he knew that 
bis brother had a discretionary latitude as 
to articles under the head London, as the 
Libel was. Such articles were written 
the latest in the week, and must be left to 
an agent's discretion. 

The Attorney G aural, in reply, said he 
was ashamed to take up the time of the 
Jury with a refutation of that part of the 
argument of the Defendant which related 
to the parish and county in which the 
publication actually took place. In the 
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case of a murder, it might be necessary to 
state exactly where it was committed; 
but in the present case, the statement of 
the place of publication was a mere matter 
of forrp* The Defendant had entered into 
various other arguments, which, whatever 
effect they might have when ofiered at 
another stage of the prosecution, in miti- 
gation of punishment, were at present to- 
tally irrelevant. —The Defendant bad 
spoken at great length of the hardships of 
his situation ; that he had offered to give 
up the real author of the libel on condi- 
tion of escaping from prosecution. He 
would take upon him to say, that no pub- 
lisher of a Newspaper had ever less rea- 
son to complain of hard treatment than 
the Defendant ; but he coqld never con- 
descend to submit to the terms which the 
Defendant wished to impose upon him, 
nor agree to the doctrine, that the pro- 
prietors of those publications in which li- 
bels have appeared, are not completely 
answerable for all such libels. A doctrine 
like this would lead to the most alarming 
consequences. He really could see no- 
thing which could place the present De- 
fendant out of the general rule of law. 
The Defendant did not dispute that this 
article charged agaiust him was a libel, 
and that its intention was evidently to 
create dissatisfaction among His Majesty's 
Subjects, and to spread discontent among 
the soldiers ; he did not dispute that it 
was scandalous- and malicious ; that it 
slandered His Majesty's Ministers in the 
most gross and unfounded manner ; but 
be grounded his defence on this, that he 
was not answerable for any thing which 
was published during his confinement in 
prison ; that any such improper publica- 
tion was not his fault, but the fault of the 
law ; for the law had confined him, and 
prevented him from exercising a soper* 
intendance over any thing which might 
appear in bis Paper. The law had, indeed, 
sentenced him to imprisonment, because 
of his commission of an offence which 
called for that punishment ; the Defend- 
ant had placed himself in Dorchester Gaol, 
by doing an act which called for the in- 
fliction of such a sentence ; and nothing 
could be more unjust, therefore, than to 
charge that upon the law which wasooly 
chargeable upon bimself ; and when ano- 
ther act was committed more criminal 
than that for which be was sentenced, to 
say, that because he was prevented from 
superintending his publicaton, he was, 
therefore, not answerable for it. Such a 
proposition he knew not well how to exa- 
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mine ; it was neither founded on law .nor 
justice. If a publication was carried on 
in London, from which all the profit was 
derived by the Defendant, because he hap- 
pened to entrust the charge of it to others, 
was he to be permitted to send out fire- 
brands through the land, without being an- 
swerable for them ? But what evidence was 
there that he disapproved of the article 
in question ? He had asked that witness 
who had stated that the article was written 
by his elder brother, if any single article 
b4d ever yet appeared in The Independ- 
ent Whig, from which it might be inferred 
that the sentiments of the libel had been 
disapproved of ? No such article could be 
pointed out ; and it appeared most evident, 
that this seeming disapproval was now 
resorted to solely for the purpose of elud- 
ing the grasp df the law. How did he not 
think of applying an antidote to the poi- 
son which had been disseminated by 
his agent ? In doing this, there could not 
have been the smallest danger. Although 
the writer of the libel was his own son, 
he had no occasion to disclose that cir- 
cumstance ; he had nothing to do but to 
state that his confinement in Dorchester 
Gaol left him no opportunity to examine 
all the articles of the Newspaper previous 
to insertion, and that he had seen with 
concern an article make its appearance 
containing principles which he disclaimed. 
This, if what the Defendant had stated 
this day were sincere, would have been 
the course of conduct pursued by him. 
Had he been convinced that the article 
in bis paper was mischievous, the road 
was completely open to him, and he 
would have endeavoured to set himself 
right ; he would have taken the earliest 
opportunity to disavow its sentiments. 
Instead of that, however, he allows 
the poison to work on the public mind, 
he allows it to spread among the sol- 
diery without endeavouring to furnish 
them with any remedy ; and then, when 
all the mischief was done, and when he 
was called upon to answer for his offence, 
he thought proper to come forward with 
a disavowal. Let any man be as favora- 
bly disposed towards the Defendant as it 
was possible to be, could he, could even 
the Defendant's own friends and relations 
pretend, that if he had really repented of 
the libellous article, had seen the mis- 
chievous tendency of it, and wished to 
avert the effects which it might pro- 
duce, he would not have published an 
immediate disavowal } But nad the De- 
fendant done this ? — had he not quietly 
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allowed all the mischief to be done with- 
out taking the smallest step to. endeavour 
to avert it, or to testify his regret ? He 
was aware that he was unnecessarily con- 
suming the time of the Jury ; for the only 
time when such topics as had been urged 
by the Defendant could be brought for- 
ward with any degree of propriety was in 
mitigation' of punishment. By law, the 
Proprietors of Newspapers were answera- 
ble for every thing which appeared in 
them ; and it was because they were an- 
swerable that the law required them to 
furnish their names. If the doctrine of 
the Defendant, however, were to be listen- 
ed to, the law would become an object of 
ridicule, a mere stalking horse, when 
every man might say that he had not, for- 
sooth, the cognizance of any particular 
article in his Paper. By law, it was the 
condition of being a proprietor of a 
Newspaper to be answerable for whatever 
was contained’in it. It was not contended, 
the article now charged against the De- 
fendant did not contain gross and mis- 
chievous slander; and if it did contain 
such slander, as Proprietor and Editor of 
the Paper in which it appeared, ho was 
every, way answerable for it by law. 

Lord Ellenborough then proceeded to 
charge the Jury. This was an indictment 
against the Defendant, Henry White, for 
a Libel. The first thing which was to be 
proved was the fact of publication ; — and 
if, after the notice he had given at the 
Stamp Office of his intention to publish 
such^i Journal at No. 23, Warwick square, 
there could yet remain any doubts whether 
there was sufficient legal proof of the pub- 
lication, those doubts must have been com- 
pletely removed by the course which the 
Defendant had taken. It was certainly 
the right of every Defendant to determine 
whether he should conduct his defence 
himself, or whether he should employ 
Counsel -but they who chose to defend 
themselves, always incurred the danger of 
injuring their case, by letting out facts 
which the discretion of Counsel would 
have thought it more prudent to conceal. 
In this respect, the present Defendant had 
imprudently admitted that, which, if ha 
had left his Defence to bis Counsel, would, 
probably, not have been admitted. If, 
however, he had not been directly instru- 
mental in the publication of this libel, the 
Jury must recollect, that he had taken 
no pains to counteract its malignity. In 
calling witnesses, the Defendant had made 
• an unnecessary parade and display of 
evidence, the object ef which appeared 
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merely to be, that those matters might be 
placed on the Judge’s notes of the trial, 
which might otherwise more regularly be 
brought forward by affidavits in mitigation 
of punishment. It was no defence in law 
to say, that he was not the writer of the 
libel, — he was equally responsible if it 
were inserted by his authorised agent. 
He who does a thing by the hands of ano- 
ther, is as responsible as if be had done it 
himself. If that were not the law, what 
mischiefs might not every Proprietor of a 
Newspaper commit with impunity } — He 
might employ a machine which should be 
constantly at work to infect and poison the 
public mind with his own malignity - 
his types might be always ready to disse- 
minate libels and calumnies, and yet he 
himself might put his hands before his 
eyes, and be determined to see nothing, 
or know nothing of the mischiefs that be 
was doing. He might swear, and get 
others to swear, that he had never seen the 
libel for which he was prosecuted. This, 
however, would not satisfy the law. He 
would be still responsible for all the mis- 
chiefs done either by himself or his autho- 
rised agents. This was a doctrine upon 
which there could be no doubt ; it was es- 
tablished, and recognised as law by every 
Judge and every lawyer whom be had 
ever known since his acquaintance with 
Courtf of Justice. The Defendant had 
quoted several expressions of different 
, lawyers in their arguments ; but it was of 
very little consequence, what Mr. Kettleby 
or any other lawyer might have said in the 
management of their client’s causes. He 
knew many men of the first authority in 
the present day, who would be very sorry 
to be held to whatever opinions they might 
have, said in arguments at the bar. He 
felt it his duty to lay it down as the un- 
questionable Law of the Land, the law 
which to all the subjects of this realm is 
the security for every blessing which they 
ebjoy, and the protection from every mis- 
chief to which they would otherwise be 
exposed,— that the Proprietor of every 
.Newspaper is responsible for the contents 
of his Paper, whether written by himself 
or any other person. This had frequently 
been determined to be the law, even in 
cases where the sickness of such Pro- 
prietor made it absolutely impossible for 
him to see what was inserted in his Paper. 
Circumstances of this nature had, how- 
ever, always their proper weight, when 
urged at a fit time in mitigation of punish- 
ment. He had seen twenty printers on 
the floor of the Court of King’s Bench, 
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who had sworn to their absolute ignorance 
of the insertion of the offensive article; 
and such affidavits were always allowed 
their due weight at a proper time. The 
Defendant had pressed strongly upon the 
J ury the length of his imprisonment, which 
.should have served as a caution to him to 
abstain from publishing libels. If his 
means of subsistence were entirely derived 
from the conduct of a Journal, it might 
have been supposed, that, after so severe a 
warning, he would have felt more than 
ever the necessity of superintending the 
articles which were to be inserted, and 
keeping out what was libellous. It might 
have been expected that he would have 
been particularly cautious in the choice 
of his agents; and that he would have 
found it necessary to exercise considerable 
care in their superintendance and control. 
On the contrary, it seemed that he left the 
management to bis son, with a discre- 
tionary power to insert whatever he might 
think proper. If, however, a libel had 
found its way into a paper which was di- 
rectly contrary to its usual tenor, and aa 
apology had been speedily made, the case 
would not then, in all probability, have 
been selected for prosecution. If the pre- 
sent Defendant had really disapproved of 
the article in question, as he now professes 
to disapprove of it, why did he not take 
some means of manifesting his disappro- 
bation in his own Paper ? The Defendant, 
in the course of his argument, had taken 
different objections to the information, 
which he called a foolish and false record. 
His first objection was to the publication 
being stated to have taken place in the 
arish of St. Mary-le-Bow. This was, 
owever, a usual description in law, and it 
was not to be expected that the rules of 
law, established for wise purposes, were to 
bend to the suggestions of every unlearned 
Defendant. How many convictions had 
taken place upon indictments for robberies 
and other criminal offences, alleged ge- 
nerally in the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
in the ward of Cheap, whereas, in fact, 
they were in a different parish and ward ? 
And yet no man had ever before thought 
it consistent with modesty to make such an 
objection. The Defendant had very pro- 
perly exonerated his legal advisers from 
any blame in taking such an objection, 
for it was one which he could not believe 
that any Barrister would make. If the of- 
fence was laid in the proper couuty, there 
was no occasion for the parish to be ex- 
pressly stated ; and the constant practice 
was, not to specify the particular parish. 
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In burglaries, however, (a fatal flaw in 
which had been quoted as a precedent by 
the Defendant,) the reason of the thing 
was different. Since that was a local of- 
fence, it was absolutely necessary to de- 
scribe the situation of the house which wan 
broken into ; and, therefore,the misnomer 
of the place was justly fatal in the case 
which the Defendant had cited. The 
same accuracy of local description was 
not necessary in setting out other offences. 
As to his next objection, that the indict- 
ment had falsely charged him with a cri- 
minal intention, the rule which pervaded 
the criminal as well as the civil law was, 
that a man is responsible for (he acts of 
his agents. The law collects the inten- 
tion from the act itself. If any man, with 
bis eyes open, were to strike and wound 
his Lordship with a deadly weapon, it 
would be no satisfaction to him for the 
man to say he did not intend it. Such a 
man would be as mad as the cobier of 
Messina, who went about shooting every 
man whom he thought mischievous to the 
State. His plea was, — “ It is true I have 
killed this or that man, but my intention 
was good, — I meant to benefit the State. 0 
— Men must generally be presumed to in- 
tend that which they do. A man, there- 
fore, who chooses to conduct a newspaper, 
and sets up somebody else, who circulates 
libels through its means, must be presumed 
to intend the circulation of such libels; 
and he must be considered as having done 
that which he has so caused to be done. 
He must also be presumed to have sanc- 
tioned that which he never thought proper 
to express any disapprobation of. As to 
Mr. Reeves’s case, which the Defendant 
had cited, that stood upon very different 
ground; his Lordship was in the cause, 
and felt perfectly satisfied at the time with 
the verdict of the Jury, and knew that 
many 'high in authority agreed with him. 
The Jury thought the publication of Mr. 
Reeves a very improper one, but acquitted 
him on the ground of his not writing it 
With the criminal intention imputed to 
him. In this opinion of that publication 
he entirely coincided. Mr. Reeves had 
been charged with writing his Book with 
the intention of vilifying the Houses of 
Lords and Commons; but it appeared to 
him, that he bad no such intention, and 
that what gave offence was nothing but 
meiapftor run mad. Mr. Reeves had got 
hold of a metaphor,— the trunk of a tree ; 
—and he called Monarchy the trunk, and 
the two Houses of Parliament the branches, 
which might be lopped off without de- 
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stroying the trunk. Now, as to the ques- 
tion which of the parts of our Government 
was the original stem, and which were to 
be considered the adjuncts, was a question 
more of antiquarian research than of real 
importance ; and Mr. Reeves was a great 
antiquary. His Lordship was, therefore, 
satisfied with that verdict, because he 
really believed that Mr. Reeves had not 
the intention imputed to him ; and his 
reason for so believing was collected from 
the book itself. This was the great dif- 
ference between the_ two cases. In Mr. 
Reeves’s case it was from the perusal of 
the writing charged as a' libel, that the 
Jury formed their opinion that there was 
no criminal intention ; but in this case he 
believed that no such conclusion could be 
drawn from the writing itself. 

As to the law of Libel he did not seek, 
nor ever had sought, to abridge the privi- 
leges which the Constitution gave to Juries. 
He must say, however, that he could 
hardly conceive that any sensible man 
could entertain a doubt but that the article 
for which the Defendant was now prose- 
cuted did tend to disgust our soldiers, 
upon whose valour and good conduct the 
defence of the country, and every thing 
dear to us, now mainly depend. — He could 
have no doubt but that publications tend- 
ing to alienate the soldiery, and directly 
defaming the Government, were Libels. 
He should wish to know by what law it 
was that the very lowest Officer in the 
State may be protected from calumnies, but 
that those whofill the bighestand most im- 
portant offices in the Administration are to 
find no similar protection ?— He by no 
means wished to abridge the privilege of 
discussing temperately the measures of 
any Administration ; but such discussion 
ought tQ be conducted innocently and 
decently. To charge the Members of the 
Administration generally with corruption 
was clearly libellous : and to do so on an 
occasion where corruption could not enter, 
was foolish. It was most evident in the 
present case, that granting medals to all 
Officers of a certain rank, who had seen a 
certain service, could not answer any pur- 
pose of corruption ; and that extending 
them to every soldier in the army would 
have made the distinction of no value. 
The Defendant, in the publication before 
them, spoke of “ the equivocal and barren 
victories of Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, and 
Talavera. 0 — Now, although circumstances 
had prevented results as important as we 
could have wished following those battles, 
still he conceived there was something in 
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them in which Englishmen naturally felt a 
pride ; and, as to the valour of our soldiers, 
he believed it was as conspicuous in these 
battles, as in the ancient battles, which the 
Defendant had alluded to, of Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, &c. The Defendant had asked, 
“ why were the soldiers who fought in 
those battles not also honoured with 
medals r” — and said, “ that such distinc- 
tion was an insult to the army.”— Now he 
would ask, did not the soldier feel a pride 
in the honours and distinctions conferred 
upon his Officer ? — The Defendant had 
also spoken of “ the drooping energies 
and wasted resources of this country.” 
His Lordship did not know how the ener- 
gies of this country could be said to droop, 
and was convinced that the energies of 
Englishmen would always be found suffi- 
cient to defend their country. He would 
wish to know, for what period of time the 
energies of the people of this country have 
been supposed to be declining? — Was it 
during the career of Lord Nelson's victo- 
ries? — was it when Captain Hoste lately 
conquered in the Mediterranean a hostile 
force of double the number?— »r was it 
the other day, when he himself heard with 
his own ears, the cannon of our cruizers 
that repulsed Buonaparte's flotilla, under 
the eyes of that great Commander, and 

took one of his praams ? The telling 

the army that they were insulted by their 
Government appeared to him a Libel of 
the most dangerous tendency ; and the 
calumnies against the Members of the 
Government were equally libellous. Cha- 
racter is of the utmost importance to every 
man in high trust ; and those in the 
highest situation have a right to the pro- 
tection of their characters from those 
coarse, brutal, and calumnious, misrepre- 
sentations which were so often poured out 
against them. The principal danger of 
Shore foul calumnies, which were often 
bestowed most undeservedly, was, that it 
was apt to make men callous to Public 
censure, and to generate a sort of indiffe- 
rence as to any thing which might be 
published with respect to their Public con- 
duct. In this manner the licentious abuse 
of the press prevented that Public good 
which might be expected from the fair 
exercise of it. He would not lay it down 
merely from his own authority, but he 
would state it from the authority of Chief 
Justice Holt, (than whom there was ho 
warmer friend of tbe liberty of the sub- 


ject,) that a libel on the Government of 
the Country, charging them with corrup- 
tion and baseness, was a sort of libel which 
ought ,to be severely punished. To tell 
the Army 4 ' they were insulted,” appealed 
clearly to him to be a dangerous libel; 
and from this commiseration of the situa* 
tion of the English soldiers, the writer (a* 
is the custom in such articles) proceeds to 
compliment Buonaparte. " With him, 
merit 19 always rewarded, and the situa- 
tion of the soldier attended to.” He could 
not conceive what greater mischiefs the 
emissaries of Buonaparte (if there are any 
in this Country) could do, than disseminate 
such doctrines among our soldiers. As 
to the Government that was charged with 
so much imbecility and corruption, he did 
not himself belong to the Administration, 
whatever wa3 its character, imbecile or not 
so : but he could not have a doubt in bis 
mind t>ut that the charging the Members 
of the Administration with imbecility and • 
corruption in their 'office was a libel. He 
had also no manner of doubt, but tbe 
Defendant was legally responsible for tbe 
insertion of such an article in his paper. 
He knew that it was within the province of 
tbe Jury to determine on the whole of the 
case ; but it was his duty also to state to 
them his opinion of the articles before 
them: and that opinion wa9 clearly that 
it was a libel. If the Jury coincided in 
that opinion, they would of course find the 
Defendant Guilty. 

The Trial of this Information lasted 
from Nine o'clock in the Morning till One 
in the Afternoon. The Jury, after an 
absence of four hours, relurned'to their box 
at Five o'clock, and delivered in writing 
the following verdict: — u The Jury Jm d 
the Defendant guilty qf printing and publish- 
ing the Libel, through the medium of hit 
Agent ; but on account of his peculiar situa- 
tion , earnestly recommasd him to mercy” 

Mr. Lowten, the Clerk of the Court, 
objected to this verdict, unless he rtiight 
consider it as Guilty. A cry of “ No, No,” 
immediately issued from the Jury,' and 
they again retired ; and, after consulting 
about Ten Minutes, returned with a Verdict 
of "NOT GUILTY!!!” 

On the announcement of the Verdict, 
acclamations of joy proceeded from the 
persons who had waited in the Court for 
the result. 
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TRIAL OF MR. WHITE, 
Proprietor of the Independent Whig, 
( continued from page 620. ) 

Having taken a view of the nature of 
the publication, for which Mr. White was 
prosecuted, let us next see, what were the 
grounds of proceeding against him in pre- 
ference to his son, who was the real author 
of the publication, and who was, as it is 
stated by Mr. White, ready to stand for- 
ward And to declare himself to be soch. 
It is stated, in the reported proceedings on 
the Trial, that the prosecution was carried 
on against Mr. White, because he was the 
proprietor of the paper; because be was, 
at bottom, the person who caused the 
paper to exist and go forth ; and, of course, 
the person who ought to he made answer- 
able for the publication, seeing that, if he 
had not had such a paper, the alledged 
libel could not have been published in it. 
The same was said in the case of Mr. 
Lovel : “ if there were no publishers!* it was 
.said, “ there could be no libels published; 9 * 
winch is very true ; and it is not less true, 
that if there were no publishers, nothing at 
all could be published ; and, further, that this 
reasoning leads directly to the last stage of 
the progress ; namely, to the putting an J 
end to all publishing, as the effectual 
means of preventing libelling. 

But, is this doctrine always acted npon ? j 
The reader shall judge. When 1 was upon 
my trial, I cited an instance of the con- 
trary. I related, that the Proprietor of 
the Morning Post , having published what 
was deemed a libel by sir Arthur Pigot, 
the latter filed an Ex Officio Information 
against him, and which was the only one he 
did file for a libel, while he was in office. 
Tlie party against whom this information 
was filed, had, I stated, never been pro- 
secuted by the successor of Sir Ajrthur 
Pigot, though, as I conceived, the publi- 
cation complained of had a much more di- 
rect tendency to excite a mutiny in the 
army, than had the publication, for which 


I was prosecuted. In his reply, what did 
the Attorney General say ? Why, he said 
this : that there was a great deal of dif- 
ference ; a *very wide distinction indeed, 
between the author and the publisher; that 
the former was much the most criminal of 
the two ; and that when he could be come 
af, the publisher might be let off. I know* 
not that these were his very words ; but, 
for the substance I will answer. Accord- 
ingly, he said, that the Proprietor of the 
Morning Post having given up the author, 
that Proprietor had not been prosecuted; 
but, he added, that the author was abroad » 
and would be prosecuted on his return 
home. 

Nothing could be more seasonable than 
this. It was a very fair way of dealing ; 
and this answer to me was complete ; be- 
cause I was not only the Proprietor of the 
paper, but also the author of the alledged 
libel. Was it, however an answer to n»y 
l*rinter 9 my Publisher , and one of the Prw- 
cipal News-men T Was it an answer to 
them? Were they more guilty than the 
Proprietor of the Morning Post; they, 
two of whom swore that they knew not 
what the article contained ; and that they 
sold the Register in the way of their trade, 
as they did other publications, without 
being at all interested in its success any 
more than in that of other publications ? 
Was this an answer to them , whom the At- 
torney General prosecuted, and who were 
imprisoned ? And, how does the same an- 
swer apply to the case of Mr. White ? 
He was not the author : he was merely the 
Proprietor of the paper as in the case of 
the Morning Post. The Morning Post 
Proprietor gave up his author : Mr. W hite's 
author gave himself up. The author in 
the first case was abroad; the author in 
the latter case was at home. Upon what 
principle, then, was it proper to pursue 
Mr. White, and not to pursue the Pro- 
prietor of the Morning Post? Nothing 
more need be said upon this part of the 
subject. The case being thus put, every 
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man is able to form a jest opinion upon it. 

There were* in the "course' of the pro- 
ceedings many things well worthy of re- 
mark ; but, as the proceedings have been 
pretty fully given in most of the news- 
papers, and as. they speak so plainly for 
themselves, much more so, indeed, than I 
should think it prudent to speak of them, 
I shall leave them to Work their natural 
effect. 

One doctrine, however, I cannot help 
noticing in a more particular manner. I 
mean, the doctrine, that the mention is to 
be gathered solely from the act; and that 
every Proprietor is answerable to the full 
extent of criminality for whatever may 
appear in hii paper.. Now, it appears to 
me, that this doctrine, if it be maintain- 
able, makes the press a thing so perilous 
as that we ought to wish to see it extin- 
guished at once. 

When a man is charged with a libel , he 
is accused of having written, or published, 
such and such worts with such and such 
evil intention; and, therefore, if the jury 
find him innocent of the evil intention, they 
must acquit him, or must be perjured 
men. It is, in all cases of this sort, the 
mention, and that alone , that makes the 
crime. The thing m ay be false, it may 
be calculated to do mischief, and it may 
even really do mischief; and yet the man 
who writes or publishes it may be per- 
fectly innocent How often do men in- 
jure and even kill one another, and yet 
commit no crime? The acts they do 
would be criminal if the evil intention ex- 
isted ; but, unless that be shown to exist, 
unless the jury be convinced of that, they 
ought to acquit ; and, why not in cases 
of libel as well as in cases of homicide ? 
As applicable to this point, Mr. White 
very judiciously referred to the charge 

S ’ van to the jury in the case of Mr f 
saves by Lord Kenyon, who said : 
“That, in order to find the defendant 
“ guilty, they must be satisfied of the 
“ EVIL INTENTION of the defendant : 
“ the quo animo was the question to be 
tried. ^ He said, they were to find, 
4t whether their consciences were satisfied, 
" that the motive laid in the Information toot 
" the motive that influenced the drfendont in 
" the publication : in judging of the matter 
“ alledged, they were to judge of the 
“ motives with which the defendant pub- 
“ fished it. That was not to be HIS de- 
*< ci^ion, but it was for the decision of the 
“ jury.”^ Jfe qdded : “ that it should be 
“ remembered that all Law* and *spe- 


" daily the criminal law, should be adnd- 
“ nistertd in mercy ; for the king, by his 
“ coronation oath, was bound to administer 
“ Law in mercy” 

Now, without stopping to compare the 
charge in this case with charges of the., 
same judge in other cases of libel* I think 
I may anticipate the reader’s concurrence 
with me in the opinion, that this charge 
was in the true spirit of English law ; and 
that it is upon the same principles, that 
every jury, in cases of libel, ought to de- 
cide ; and that they ought not to judge of 
the motive from the nature, nor from the 
tendency, nor even from the actual effect 
of the act, if it should have produced any 
effects. It has been said : we must judge 
of the motive from the tendency of the worts 
published; but, how are we to judge of 
the tendency; what proof have we as to 
that prior point ? It was alledged, for in- 
stance, that the pretended libel of Mr. 
White tended to alienate the hearts' of the 
soldiers from the service, and that, there- 
fore, such must have been his intention. 
He proved that he could have no intention 
at all about the matter, because the pub- 
lication was made without his knowledge. 
But, suppose he had been the author. Io 
order to satify the mind of the jury, that 
the allegation of evil tendency was true, it 
was necessary to give some proof of it. 
Had the hearts of the soldiers been alien- 
ated from the service? No. Where, 
then, was the proof of the alledged ten*- 
dency ? And where was the ground for a 
verdict of guilty as to the motive ; which 
motive was, yon will observe, to be ga- 
thered from that tendency T 

With regard to the doctrine of rcstm- 
sibiHty, let us see whither it would lead us ; 
let us see how enviable it would m&lce 
the situation of the negro slave compared 
with th&t of the Proprietor of any pe- 
riodical publication. The, doctrine is, that 
such proprietor, be he absent or present, 
be he in health or at the point of death, be 
he the author himself or be he in a state , 
of delirium when an article is inserted in 
his paper, is equally responsible for it. 
Now, suppose niy printer, Without my 
knowledge, were to put into my paper an 
article, instigating the people to rise and kill 
the king ; and, suppose the article to have 
the effect of causing the king to be mur- 
dered. Here womd be an act of high 
treason so clear that there could not pos- 
sibly be any dispute about the matter. 
But, will any man &ay, that I should 
be guilty of high treason, and that I ought 
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to be hanged and cot up into quarters ; 
and that the several parts of my carcase 
ought to be placed at the disposal of the 
-new king ? Wou|d any jury, would any 
twelve men upon the face of this earth find 
me guilty of that crima, and expose me to 
such a fate, if they had it proved to these, 
that 1 had no knowledge of the insertion 
of the article ? And, if they would not ; 
if they would not, under such circum- 
stances, take away my life, how could the 
jury have taken Mr. White’s liberty ? 

It is very well known, that those who 
write and those who are proprietors of 
yseriodical works, have not the pdwer to 
prevent the insertion of any article that 
jthe printer has a mind to insert. The 
printer has the sole management of the 
4ypes and the press; and though it is 
.quite improbable that a person so entrusted 
should insert any thing of bis own head, 
yet it is always possible ; and, if a verdict 
-of guilty against the proprietor be to be 
the necessary consequence, then should 
the writer of a periodical paper, keep 
constantly upon the table before him, a 
bolte r and a death's head ; for, be is every 
boor of bis life exposed to an ignominious 
death. It may be said, that 1 have here 
supposed strong and improbable cases 
True ; but they are possible. The doc- 
trine goes this length. This is what may 
happen to any man, who is a writer or 
proprietor of a periodical work, if such 
be the law. 

I shall conclude what 1 have to say 
upon this sobject, at present, by asking, 
what is, or can be, the good of these pro- 
secutions ? They have been going on, with 
unusual activity, for about twenty years 
past, and what have they done for 
the country, or for the government ? 
They have for the most part been 
.connected with the war against France 
and with the opinions which arose out 
ef the French revolution. And, has 
the state of the nation become more se- 
cure on account of them ? Is the church 
or state in leu danger now than in the 
year 1793, when the horrible cry of Ja- 
cobinum was first set up, and when the 
people of England were divided into two 
boatile parties ? Do these prosecutions 
tend to unite us ? Do they tend to pro- 
duce harmony in society f Do they tend 
to the preparing of the people for that 
unanimity of exertion, which will, in all 
human probability, ’ere long be necessary 
to the defence of our very homes ? 

- The notion has been, that such presses* 


tiona were necessary, to prevent conse- 
quencas here similar to those which have 
taken place in France; and this appeam^ 
with many persons, to be still the notion. 
“ Hold tight the rein,” has been the 
maxim. They tried this under all the old 
governments of Europe, and where ana 
those governments now? Have they pre- 
vented the ao-moch* dreaded consequences? 
Has their u timely rigour n saved them? 
None of them thought of timely concession. 
That was a way which none of them tried* 
or attempted to try till it was too late. I 
have been much pleased with a passage 
in a small pamphlet, just published by; 
Johnson and Co., St Paul’s Church Yard* 
entitled “ A Letter upm the misc hi evous 
“ consequences of the Spanish Inquisition, tm 
“ it actually emit in the Provinces under 
“Me Spanish Qooermnmt” The writer 
is speaking of the use made of the In* 
quisitkm with regard to the preset and, 
io the passage# I allude to, he says! 
— “ Perhaps you imagine that the Iriqui- 
“ sition has produced or may produce, an 
** indirect advantage, by checking the cir- 
“ eolation of those doctrines, which, in 
“ the opinion of many, have caused the 
** misfortunes of France, and overturned 
•• the rear of Eu r ope. It is very far from 
“ my intention to enter into a discussion 
“ on the real causes of the French Revoln- 
“ tion ; but, even though all that iafiu- 
'« ence, which some have pretended, were 
" to be attributed to the books of philoso- 
M phers, and which I am very far from ad* 
“ mitting to the same extent, the time of 
“ explosion has now passed, and as we 
“ have witnessed what the result has been, 
“ it is ridiculous to imagine it will be re- 
“ peated. Every nation of the continent 
“ nas seen to what these theories amount 
“ when put into practice, and although 
“ the truths they contain can never be 
“ entirely forgotten, they are convinced 
u that the entire systems are literally? im- 
" practicable. Besides, these instruments 
“ of combustion and disorder are infinitely 
u more dangerous when they bum secretly , 
u than when they waste themselves in sparks 
“ in the open air In a country oppressed 
“ by the religious and literary tyranny of 
“ the Inquisition, the most superficial and 
“ absurd book becomes a treasure , which 
" passes from hand to hand : it is sof- 
" ficient that it be prohibited, to be 
“ thought excellent; danger and pereccu- 
“ tron irritate the imagination of the stu- 
dious: ALL BURN WITH DESIRE 
“ OF REVENGING THEMSELVES OK 
Y2 1 
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“ THEIR OPPRESSORS. The party in 
" favour of a liberty as absolute as the 
M oppression under which its individuals 
•* are groaning, inevitably increases, and 
“ tbe passion for revenge, founded on a 
“ basis which, amidst illusions, contains 
*' not a small proportion of truth and jus*, 
“ tice, is unbounded when it metis an opportu* 
u nity Of venting itself. The only mode of 
* avoiding revolutions, like that of France, 
V is for governments not to be blind to the 
“ state qf opinion qf their subjects, and for 
04 them to know, that it is necessary for 
“their own sakes TO YIELD IN TIME, 
Vi do not say all that is just (for that 
“ might perhaps be asking too much) but 
44 what iti the end they cannot deny. But, 
“ to resist by force the propagation qf OPI- 
" NIONS is a folly , is an impossibility, 
“ since there is a press. If these opi- 
“ nioos be correct* they will penetrate 
“ every where ; and persecution will give 
“ to them a dangerous character, without 
44 succeeding in diminishing the number of 
" adepts. Tf they be false, and merely 
44 dazzle hy their false splendour, do .not 
" give them consequence by a tyrannical 
" opposition ; let them pass, and attack 
" them by reasoning. There is no fear of 
“ falsehood ruling : one or twoHnay per- 
haps be deceived, but the generality of 
44 people are not to be imposed upon in a 
44 free discussion. If a system, examined 
" in this manner, preserves the general 
u opinion it at first obtained, or instead of 
44 losing it, encreascs it daily in its favour, 
44 neither the Inquisition of Spain, with its 
44 excommunications, nor the former go- 
" veroment of France, with its banish - 
44 ments and burnings by the hand of the 
“ hangman, nor Buonaparte, with his sup- 
" pression of the press, will ever succeed 
" in overthrowing it.” 

The same reasoning applies to all coun- 
tries, all governments, and to all the vari- 
ous means made use of in resisting by force 
the propagation tf opinions. It is remark- 
able, that these are almost the very words, 
so often made use of by Mr. Fox at the 
outset of the Anii-Jacobm war. He called 
that a war against opinions ; and, because 
that was its basis, he said it never could 
succeed. The real grounds of that war 
were never openly avowed : it was called 
a just and necessary war ; it was called 
by all sorts of indefinite names. But, the 
fact was, that it was a war for the preven- 
tion of the propagation of political princi- 
ples. It answered its purpose, for a while, 
as far as related to the effect of these prin- 


ciples in some countries ; but, what has* it 
done in the end t It has insured the total 
destruction and annihilation of the old go* 
vemments of the continent; and it hat 
created a power at the bare name of 
which uneasy sensations are excited even 
in this country, where heretofore France 
and Frenchmen were held in scorn. The 
war having failed ; having so completely 
failed of its object, what reason is there 
to expect, that the propagation of opinions 
are to be resisted by any other specks 
force f Why should men believe, that 
that which immense armies have not been 
able to overcome, will be subdued by legal 
prosecutions T 

Again, if it were possible to so subdoe, 
so bend down, the minds of a whole peo- 
ple, as to make them afraid to interchange 
their thoughts, even in conversation, 
what would you effect thereby? Only 
render them perfectly indifferent as to the 
political fate of their country ; only to 
lmtke each man draw himself within his 
shell, and say, "let what will come, I 
“ cannot be less free than I am.” It was 
in this state, that the French found the pe<K 
pie of the continent; and was it any won- 
der, that they met with so little resistance? 
Was it not, on the contrary, wonderful, 
that they met tf ith any resistance at all ? 

I ’remember, that it was the fashion of 
1774, 5, 6, 7, and 8, to abuse the people of 
the continent for suffering the French to 
take quiet possession of their countries, and 
few* joined more heartily in that abuse 
than i did ; but I had not then duly consi- 
dered the cause , which, when it is once 
seen, leaves nothing to wonder aL 

Of all objects, degrading to the country 
whefc they are seen, that of a slavish press is 
certainly the most degrading. With tbe 
press men have been understood to as- 
sociate the ideas of liberality of mind; 
thoughts free as air; words free as those 
thoughts. The press has been called the 
guardian qf freedom; and, in short, it has 
been looked upon as something forming a 
sort of balance against the great powersof 
our government in particular; and, it has 
often been said, that a minister dared not 
do this or that in England , because, though 
there might be no positive law to reach 
him, there was the press. 

Is not this true, reader ? Is not this the 
light in which you have viewed the press? 
Is not this press, therefore, one of the 
things that we are expending ubiety mi Ilians 
a year to preserve , to prevent from, being pot 
down by a conquering iavgdec ? 11* this 
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be so, then there ought to be some use in 
this press. It ought to operate as some 
check upon men io power; and to do that 
it mast exercise the right of exposing these 
men in their proper colours , be they in 
what station they may. instead of this 
what have we? A press, in whatever 
shape its productions may make their ap- 
pearance, the most servile that ever ex- 
isted in the world ; a press whose conti- 
nual gutter of praise of men in power, and 
of any one who has the means of paying 
it* venal authors, stinks through the land ; 
a press sending forth, whether in books, 
pamphlets, or papers, statements innume- 
rable, which the authors know to be false; 
a press, the vehicle of the grossest fabrica- 
tions, forged. signatures, and forged docu- 
consents, so that the history of the times 
as it stands recorded by this press is a mass 
of lies ; a press, in short, the foe of truth 
and the foe of freedom. Why it is so the 
reader need not be told; nor will any 
man of common discernment fail to per- 
ceive what we the consequences, to which 
the exercise of such a press must finally 
lead. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
state, that a deputation of friends of the 
Hherty qf the press have waited on Sir 
Francis Buroett, and obtained his con- 
sent to preside at a Meeting to be held at 
the Crows and Anchor , on Monday sen- 
night, to take into consideration the claim 
of Mr. White to Public Support. 

* There was an error of the printer, 
in the last Number, where speaking of the 
hour of the day, when the post came in at 
Dorchester, it was, in page 631, said to be 
at lea o'clock, when it ought to have been 
at one o’clock. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

American States In another part 

of this Number, will be found a Letter 
from a correspondent upon the subject of 
the Court of Inquiry, held at New York, 
relative to the alKiir between the President 
and the Little Belt . I will only say upon 
that letter, that I have inserted it, because 
I wish both sides to be heard ; but that it, 
in no degree, alters my opinion as to the 
fret of the first shot having been fired by 
the Little Belt. Besides, if our govern- 
ment were not conscious of that fact, how 
comes it that they should have called no 
Coart of Inquiry ? The thing stands thus 
at present : either our government are 
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satisfied, that we were the aggressors in 
this affair, or, they think it prudent not to 
give proof of the aggression on the other 
side, not being prepared to resent it in a 
becoming maimer. The former is what 
one would willingly suppose as least disad- 
vantageous to the country ; but, then, we 
ought to bear in mind, that some apology 
for the aggression is due to the Americans. 

Speculations now begin to occupy 

the public mind as to the conduct that the 
American government will pursue towbrd* 
us when the Congress shall meet. Indeed 
it has met before how. It is thought by 
some, that the first will be an embargo. If 
this measure be adopted, it will, at this 
time, most seriously affect us. Com is 
already very dear in this kingdom, and it 
appears to be rising daily in price. The 
quartern loaf sells at 1*. 0 d. making the 
bread fourpence a pound . The supply 
which America could afford to this coun- 
try might not be very great; but, it is by 
her that Lisbon and Cadiz and a conside- 
rable portion of Spain and Portugal are 
fed. Cut off that source of *upply> and 
what follows ? Why, our army must come 
home, or be fed from this kingdom, w lie re the 
quartern loaf is already at the price of 
1 j. 6d. That America will do what- 

ever she can to annoy us no one will 
doubt ; and she can now do a great deal. 
She can send her men ; indeed they will 
go of themselves, to man the fleets of Na- 
poleon, who wants nothing but sailor^, 
and who will here find what he wants. I 
wish our government to think seriously of 
this, before they, get into a war with 
America. We cannot materially hurt her 
now. She has the means of supplying 
herself with manufactures. She wants* no 
more of our assistance in that way. Her 
lands are well stocked with the sheep, 
which our war has driven out of Spain. 
She has been sending food to our armies, 
and she has been, and yet is, freighting 
back her ships with those animals which 
will complete her independence of us. 
From the ports of Spain, and even from 
those of Portugal, the Americans take 
sheep in almost every vessel. Ah eyewit- 
ness, who left Portugal but a week or two 
ago, has informed me, that, from Lisbon, 
scarcely an American vessel sails without 
having some sheep on board. This fact 
alone would convince any body but Such 
a man as Lord Sheffield, that there is an 
end to the supplying of America with 
woollens from England. The former con- 
nection might have existed for some, and 
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even many, yean longer, bad it not beep for country. I think it would produce a moat 
that series of measures on our part, which decided preponderance on the part of 
have produced the non-importation ad. But Napoleon in the minds of the American 
shat Act has put an end to the connection people, who are smarting under the ope- 
(upon its fonnerfoolin g) for ever.— Suppose ration of our maritime regulations, par- 
that we, by sending out fleets, ape able to ticularly those relating to the impress- 
do mischief to America. Will that do ment of sailors into our service, of 
ns any good ? If we Wl, indeed, no other the effect of which no man in this country 
enemy, the mischief we are able to do her can be a judge unless he is an attentive 
might be worth calculating upon. But, reader of the American news-papers, whum 
we have another enemy, and. every shot abound with relations of this sort enough 
we fire at the Americans^ aihot' fired for to rouse resentment in the mO»t patient 
Napoleon, who, if it answered no other breast. From the extracts wh ich the 
purpose, must gain by any expence or venal press of England copies frtjtoime 
loss of lives that we may sustain in a war American papers, the public would natn* 
with America.— Is the reader fully aware rally suppose, that almost all the writers 
•f all the consequences of such a war? there, and the people too, are on oar ride. 
The loss of Canada and Nova Scotia would This is one of the many way* in which 
be a trifle, and their seiaure might pos- the public are abused by this press, whose 
aibly not be attempted. But, the West object is to promulgate falsehood and to 
; India islands I What a force, would be smother truth. The fact is, that there is 
necessary to protect the trade with them ! no writer in America that attempts to 
And, indeed, how many troops would be justify our conduct : the utmost they attempt 
necessary te« render them *afo from the w* to show, that the conduct of Napoleon 
attack of a country so nearly situated, the i® &s had as ours towards their country ; 
islands always containing within them- and# then, there b always tbia^ Heavy 
selves the seeds of revolt ! The keeping up weight of charge exclusively against 
of such a maritimeforcein the West Indies, that we imprest their seamen; that is, that 
and on the coast of Aolerica, mast weaken we lake away, that we banish from their 
os in the European seas, while the force of country, and expose to death, so many of 
our enemy is daily increasing. This, the people of America. It is here that 
therefore, without any of the consequences the American Government is strong 
mentioned before, seems to me to he a against us; and it is here that Napoleon in 

raaion quite sufficient for coming, as free from accusation. -The danger of 

speedily as possible, to an amicable ar- throwing the American sailors (full as 
wifangementwith the American government, good as ours) into the French fleet is very 
if the hour fora restoration of harmony be great. They would there meet with all 
not already passed. That we ought to ®orts rewards, they would be an i in* 

; have repealed our Orders in Council, as valuable acquisition to Napoleon. Tney 
far as related to America, I have before would be able teachers of his boys and 
stated as my opinion ; and, if that opinion his conscripts. In the space of two year* 
was correct; there can be no disgrace in they would make his fleets truly formidable, 
doing it now. It would: not, besides, be This, in my opinion, is the greatest danger 
the firot time, that we had swallowed a of afl ; and, if it be a danger that may be 
.bitter belos. 'We promised and vowed, obviated without disgrace, surely it ought 
hr, at least; onr ministers did for us, that to be obviated, 
we would never make peace with France 

* withoet obtaining Indemnity for the past and Riots at Nottingham. For soma 

security for the future . But, we made the days past the news papers have contained 
peace of Amiens; and, in about twelve accounts of riots in tips town and in the 
month* (afterwards, we went to war again, county of the same name. Stocking- 
* because we could not be at peace." Weavers going in search of machines, the 
After the peace of Amiens we may, I ^se of which threw them out of work, 
think, get the better of any little punctilio appears to have been the original cbtno 
about the Orders in Council. We have ter of these assemblages. Much mis- 
been stiff ; but, if we must give way at chief is stated to have been done; one of 
tot. or incur the risk of fatal consequences, the rioters killed in an attack upon a house, 
the sooner We unbend the better. - — In- It i* stated that the price of bread became 
short, a war with America appears to me one of the subjects of discontent amongst 
id be foil of most dangerous effects to this the ndters ; and it is also stated, that a tcar- 
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city qf work, added to the other causes, first his own fanners; improve* the soil of 
led to the riots. The military having been France and her dependencies ; makes 
collected together in great force, the riots ample provision for years of Scarcity ; and 
appear to have been put an end to.-^ — makes its, in some measure, dependent 
Now, that these riots may be traced to the upon him* It most make us even not 
American non-importation Act, and to wish to see France destroyed ; it must 
Napoleon's continental system, is very give us an interest in the prosperity of our 
dear ; because it was the misery arising enemy. He is awdte of all this ; and he 
out of a scarcity qf work that , produced knows vety well how to prefer such effects 
the riots ; and, it is well known that the to the gratification of his passion of hatred 
scarcity of work amongst the manufac- against our government He knows very 
ttirers has arisen out of the American and Well what impression the supplying of 
Napoleon system of interdict. It does England with part of her bread is catetf- 
not follow, that the government are to lated to produce in his fevoor. The nntfi 
"blame, however; because it was not in whose hunger is fed by another will feel 
their power to prevent the interdict of his anger abate towards him. It is not all 
Napoleon at any rate. What I point out that the venal writers can say in a year, 
the feet for is, to shew, that his system that will be able to wear away the impre** 
has produced such effects, that it may pro* sion produced by the simple fact of the 
dace others of the same kind, especially in quandrn loaf having fallen a farthing ih 
a season of scarcity of corn, and that mea- consequence of corn sent from France, 
sores ought to be adopted, not so much for The reasonings of the belly are always 
the putting an end to riots, as to prevent the more powerful than those of the brains, 
misery out of which they arise. It is in — -Nothing could happen more injurious 
vain to hope for the return of such a state to us than an embargo in America at this 
of things as would restore the manufac- time. In all ways U weald be mischief*- 
turers to their former state. That state of oes. Besides the evil arising from the 
things will never return, or, at least, in the want of the sopply. It wooid throw us 
life time of any man now twenty years of more into the power of Napoleon. His 
nge. Something else must therefore be conditions would be harder, or, if they 
thought of. There must be something were not, he would have the merit, m the 
done to give employment to persons for- eyes of most people, of acting from mo- 
merly employed in the manufactures. I tives of humanity towards ut, while others 
do not mean, the work should be made for were moved by no such considerations, 
them, as we make work for the people in —The co nt r as t, too, would be Such as it 
the Highlands of Scotland. But, I mean would not be very easy to bear patiently, 
the adoption of such measures as would The feet would become as notorious as the 
give all possible facility to the employ- son at noon -day, that France was sending 
meat of additional hands in agriculture, bread to England. There would bn? no 
amongst which measures certainly is that disguising this feet, the inference from 
of relieving all enclosure bills from the wtnch would be so obvious, that no one 
heavy expence that now attends them, and could fell to draw it. Who, then, would 
which operate as a very great discourage* the Venal prints or the author of the Inr- 
ment. A wise government would find out poster Pamphlet be able to persuade that 
many means to adopt in such a case*; and the people of France were m a state of 
though 1 am sensible, that no government misery r Who would believe any such 
can do much in this way in haste ; yet assertions } They mifcht be repeated hi 
something might be done.— —The most every line of every column, and no soul 
pressing object, however, is the high price would believe them. Misery aod a so* 
qf bread. If that price shoold continue to perabondance of bread, all* the nation 
rise, great and general misery must be the would say, were never yet companions, 
consequence, especially if we obtain no —These are views of this matter, which, 
supply of corn from the dominions of Na* perhaps the government will laugh at ; 

. poleon. This will depend, perhaps, upon but they and their paftizans have been 
the nature of the crops there ; for he is accustomed to laugh at so many things, 
not fool enough to prevent the exportation which have, in the end, become subjects 
of corn, while it brings him back our of deep regret, that I do not attach much 
hoarded gold He has acted very wisely importance to what they may think of 
in this respect. The exportation enriches my opinions. 
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, Spanish Revolution. — In another 
part of this Number ihc reader will Gnd an 
article, translated from a Spanish news- 
paper, upon this subject, which article I 
beg him to read with attention. If he does 
this, he will clearly perceive, that those who 
have any weight in the government of 
Spain, are dectdedlySfor a complete revolts - 
tion ; that they are tor the constitution, the 
plan of which 1 have before published, and 
which is more democratkal than the first 
constitution of France. Indeed, the Cortes 
have declared for. this constitution ; and 
though it may be too late ; though it may 
have; been done after the country has been 
lost in fact, still it will live as a memorial 
of the wishes of the parties, and, as 1 be- 
lieve, of the wishes of the people of Spain. 

Bqt, tlie interesting question, is, what 

shall we do? We are fairly in for it here. 
Wc are fighting for the Cortes. Well, 
r ihcn, wc are also fighting for the constitu- 
tion that the Cortes art making and will 
act under. Shall we continue to fight for 
the Cbrtes when they have adopted their 
.new constitution ? We must, or we. must 
.withdraw, and leave tjie Spaniards to them- 
selves ; for, as to pretending to. espouse 
.the cause of any faction against the Cortes, 
that, of course, would send the Cortes and 
the people over to the French. And yet, 
to fight (O, heavens !)• for a constitution 
even more democratical than that which 
was drawn up by Condorcet and applauded 
by Paine ! To this dilemma, however, 
we shall be reduced : either we must tight 
.for this constitution, or leave the Spaniards 
to tight for it themselves.— Then, again, 
.either the Spaniards will succeed in their 
straggle, or they will not. If they do not, 
then is Napoleon master of Spain, and all 
ourejcpence of life and money is wasted : 
if they do, then they succeed without our 
aid, and not only their triumph, but the 
triumph of the sovereignty of the people, 
are proclaimed to the world. While Spain 
was under its old government, it was unable 
to resist France ; but, having formed a con- 
stitution upon the basis of the sovereignty 
.of the people, it has been able to resist 
that power, before which ail the old go- 
vernments of Europe have fallen. Will not 
this be the observation of every man ?- ■ 
How much better would it have been if 
tve had been at the head of this revolution, 
and had encouraged the promulgation of 
such a constitution before the French had 
had time to abolish the Inquisition ! This, 
as my readers will recollect, was what I 
was for from the outset. I said, "assist 


" them not, unless they make a new au4 
" a free government.” I have many timet 
since said : “ the countiy will be /re*, or 
“ it will be Napoleon’s. It was as clear 
as day-light, that, without a total abandon* 
ment of the old system, there wa & no 
means of defence against the. French* 
It was clear, that nothing short of a re- 
volution could rouse the people of Spain. 
I said, that I hoped, that their struggle 
would be a long one; because a long 
struggle was necessary to shake, the 
old system to atoms, and so disperse those 
atoms as to make it impossible to reunite 

them. The Spaniards appear to be divi- 
ded between yielding to the French and 
becoming free ; but, they are, at any 
rate, resolved not to have their old govern* 
menti and, if we mean to stand by them 
against the French, we must make up our 
minds to tight for tbo new constitution; 
that is to say, for the “ rights qf wan 'and 
the sovereignty of the people and, h only 
remain* for us to see, whether we shall 
take this course or not. 

W” COBBETT. 
State Prison , Newgate , Friday, 

‘22nd November, 1311. , 

1 understand, from a gentleman, who 
was present last evening at a meeting of 
the Royal Society at Somefset-housc, that 
a paper by Mr. Glenie was read, in 
which be demonstrated, that the circum- 
ference of the circle is not only incom- 
mensurable to the diameter, but infinitely 
so, and that its quadrature is Lherefoie im- 
possible. This much celebrated problem, 

then, for the solution' of which high re- 
wards haye been offered in different coun- 
tries, and on which the solutions of many 
other important ones hinge, is now put to 
rest by that gentleman, though it has 
heretofore baffled the attempts of man- 
kind. 


SPANISH REVOLUTION. 

From the Semartario Patriotico of Cadiz — 
Oct. 24, 1811 . — Conspiracy against 
Liberty. 

We are told, that M. Turgot, one of 
the Ministers of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. observed to him early in his reign, 
— “ Your Majesty should anticipate the 
Revolution which is approaching, and con- 
duct it yourself : if not, one of two things 
will happen : — your majesty will either 
see yourself compelled, to shoot your peo- 
ple, like Charles IX of France ; or the 
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French people frill liras' you to a scaffold, 
like Charles I of England.”' Louis, 
though naturally well inclined, did not 
follow this advice : the Revolution ad- 
vanced in spite of him, and that inde- 
cisive prince verified the prediction in its 
two extremes ; at first making war upon 
his people through the medium of bis 
Courtiers, and then being dragged by that 
people to a scaffold. — The same advice 
might have been useful to the classes,* 
corps, and ambitious Authorities, who, on 
the approach of the terrible crisis of our 
country, were desirous above all to pre- 
serve the influence and power of which 
they were possessed. Place yourselves, 
might they have been told, in the van of 
the Revolution which is approaching,— be 
the foremost and most active in gaining 
liberty and independence to the state, 
shew yourselves the most devoted and 
most ardent defenders of the rights of the 
people. If you do not act thus, you are 
lost : vonr ambition and your pride, ill 
according with novelties, will leave you 
not a moment's repose : and you will per- 
form the part of odious oppressors, if you 
conquer ; and of vile conspirators, if you 
are conquered.— That, since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, there has 
existed a very numerous party, hostile to 
every innovation the object of which was 
to reform our administration and political 
Institutions, is a fact quite obvious to the 
most cursory observer. It could hardly 
be otherwise ; for there were among us 
too many people whose importance, and 
even existence depended upon old abuses, 
not to be interested in their preservation. 
Hence have we seen them oppose with 
rage, or reject with contempt, every plan 
of reform, however useful and necessary, 
that has been adopted by government or 
proposed by individuals. And, as the 
measures for delivering us from the French 
must go hand in hand with those which 
have the establishment of liberty for 
their object, (since you cannot expect 
great effort! from the people, without great 
privileges in return), it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the enemies of good princi- 
ples were depressed when fortune was fa- 
vourable to our arms; and, on the contrary, 
assumed importance when events were un- 
favourable : not because they rejoiced in 
the successes of the enemy, but because 
such successes discredited and weakened 
the authority of men and maxims whose 
destruction they sought. Deplorable situa- 
tion, certainly, to which pride and ambi- 


tion naturally lead, when they are listened 
to rather than reason and patriotism ! We 
have seen them form a hostile confederacy 
against all whom the Revolution has sum- 
moned into employment,— pride them- 
selves on their old stations,— and boast of 
having been official qaen under Charles IV. 
idiots 1 as if they could suppose that the 
nation had forgotten that Charles IV. his 
ministers, his agents, and his whole sys- 
tem of government, were }hat which had 
ruined it ! — The installation 9!' the Cortes, 
which they were unable to prevent, aad 
its first decrees, confounded these men/ 
But they soon began to rally ; and deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the first fa- 
vourable conjuncture for dissolving the 
Congress, and putting a period to liberty. 
— This crisis was approaching. The cam- 
paign of Estremadura, brilliant in itq com- 
mencement, but trifling in its results,— 
the almost desperate situation of Catalonia, 
after the occupation of Tarragona and Fi- 
guciras by the French, — Valencia already 
threatened,— all seemed to prepare the 
mind for discontent, and smoothed the way 
for destroying that order of things, which 
apparently neither promised felicity, nor, 
inspired confidence. Ileuce intrigues of 
every kind were set at work. Rumours 
destined to prepare the public miud fpr 
insubordination and change, flew from 
Valencia to Cadiz, and from Cadiz to Va- 
lencia. In the former place, it was assert- 
ed, that the French had taken the Isla by 
surprise, — that various Deputies were pri- 
soners, — Cadiz in fermentation, the Cor l/tp 
dissolved, — the Government changed. 
Here, at first with a mysterious air, and 
then with more confidence, Valencia was 
represented as tumultuous, and as risen 
against the Regent General : that the latr 
ter had^died miserably in the tumult: some 
said dial he had escaped the sedition, and 
fled to Tangier* ; others, that he was con- 
cealed in Cadiz. Such were the reports 
whose object was to discredit that respect- 
able Functionary, who, since the Revolu- 
tion began, has not ceased to perform 
eminent services to the public cause, as a 
soldier and as a citizen. The Cortes, not- 
withstanding their continued application 
to the discussion of the constitution, which 
is the same thing as marching straight for- 
ward to the termination of their functions, 
were represented as an assemblage of in- 
triguers aspiring to perpetuate tbeir power, 
to arrogate all authority, and to divide all 
offices among themselves. A resolution of 
the Council of Castile was talked of, which 
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would shew the Congress its illegitimacy, 
the falsehood of its principles, and the in- 
justice and political mischiefs, of its mea- 
sures ; in short, every thing presented a 
black and gloomy aspect to the friends of 
liberty, who were in a momentary dread 
of an explosion.-— i\t this very time was 
published in Alicant, a manifesto of the 
Ex-Regent Don Miguel Ue Lardizabal, 
which, when denounced and publicly read 
in the Cortes, excited the indignation of 
all who beard it, and shewed Congress the 
danger in which it was placed. That a 
few contemptible authors, as ignorant as 
obscure, might accumulate attacks upon 
the eternal bases of social order, adopted 
and sanctioned by the Cortes, and pour 
forth reproaches and calumnies against 
their defenders, was not a thing to be won- 
dered at ; and their miserable efforts 
might justly be consigned to contempt and 
oblivion. But that a Statesman, an E*> 
Regent, after having sworn to these laws, 
as the fundamental laws of the monarchy, 
—after declaring his adherence to the es- 
tablished order of things, should publish a 
libel for its subversion, — should deny the 
sovereignty of the nation, the legitimacy 
of the Cortes, the authority of their decrees, 
— Should profess his intention to restrain 
and destroy them# if he could depend 
upon the opinion of the people ana the 
army,— should involve his former col- 
leagues as accomplices in this base 
design,* and should represent the deputies 
as a cbtb qf Jacobin levellers , was an absur- 
dity so enormous, an attempt so scanda- 
lous, that it appears rather the frenzied 
act of a madman, than the crime of a res- 
ponsible being. But it is not possible, 
however much one would wish it, to ac- 
count for the thing in this way : the coin- 
cidence of other circumstances shews that 
the manifesto was only part of a complete 
plan, which, from want of co-operation 
m the other parts produced an effect con- 
trary to that which itsauthoranticipated.' — 
The Cortes, justly indignant at this scan- 
dalous conduct, and bound to defend public 
liberty thus attacked in its origin, ordered 
that the author should be arrested, his 
papers seized, and himself brought to 


* Senor Escano, the only one of the 
Ex-Regents now resident in Cadiz, took 
an immediate opportunity of warmly re- 
pelling the imputation, in a representation 
which he addressed to the Cortes, and 
which they ordered to be printed and cir- 
culated among the people. 


Cadiz. A tribunal has sinee been formed 
for deciding upon the cause of tbe Ex- 
Regent, that of some of the Members of 
the Council of Castile, and all the rami- 
fications connected therewith ; and, if 
there has been a conspiracy against tbe 
liberty of the country, their decision «3! 
inform us who are its accomplices# and 
what punishment they deserve.— -What 
object had they in view, who, under xocb 
calamitous circumstances, caluminatqd our 
new institutions, and that national repre- 
sentation from which they flowed ? Surely 
it was a terrible moment in which to raise 
the standard of division among us ! Sachet 
was advancingagainst Valencia; — Sachet, 
still more formidable as an intriguer than 
as a General. One would almost say, 
that these perfidious agitators acted by 
his directions, were not the imputation too 
horrible to be ascribed to Spaniards. We 
rather believe, that their conduct proceeds 
from an inflexible pride, 1 Trom a boundless 
lust of power, from aversion to a constitu- 
tional government, from rage at losing an 
influence and preponderance founded on 
vicious institutions, and inveterate abuses. 
There were, doubtless, few who were per- 
sonally attached to Godoy, whose in- 
solence and vices disgusted even those on 
whom he conferred favours ; but there 
were numbers partial to his arbitcOry 
power, to his despotism, and to his dis- 
orderly and fetal system of abuses. These 
men have always believed, and still affect 
to believe, that the revolution had no 
| other object, but to preserve to them their 
influence, their honours, their employ- 
ments a they have always retarded the 
tendency of our affairs towards a salutary 
and general reform. Enemies, perhaps, 
of the tyrant, but not qf tyranny, they are 
more easily capable qf coming to terms took 
Napoleon , than with the friends qf liberty.-* 
It will not cost them much. Of the prin- 
cipal iastigators of these treasons, some 
swore obeoience at Bayonne to the usurper 
King ; others did the same at Madrid ; and 
a third set received commissions from the 
intruder to calm the effervescence of the 
people ; the least culpable among them let 
( themselves be carried down the stream 
without openly joining either the French 
or tbe Spanish party. It is painful to 
descend to these odious accusations ; bet 
they have compelled us to that stop who 
let no means of reproach and calumny 
pass that may tend to discredit the friends 
of the people ; and who, in order to .pre- 
judice the weak, have always upon thtir 
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ti£s the appellations of impious disorganize ?* , 
stttd even of rebels. Let them thank our 
moderation, that, in recording their trea- 
chery, we do not also address .them by 
their names ; and let those who pretend to 
be so zealous in defending the rights ot* 
'Fferdinand VII. that they would not leave a 
tingle right to the nation , — let these hypo- 
critical pretenders to fidelity tell Os, what 
they did with those rights at Bayonne and 
mr Madrid, when they sold them with so 
much facility to the tyrant who usurped 
them ! — There is no middle course : our 
political revolution is not a game of puppets ; 
it is the work of men and of Spaniards. 
The nation contemplates with anxiety 
those constitutional laws, which are to 
become its hope and its consolation: Eu- 
rope views them with respectful admira- 
tion,— the French with terror. Who, 
then, are the rash men who would dare to 
retard the progress and conclusion of these 
^majestic labours ? If they are individuals, 
let punishment repress them ; if public 
bodies, let them be dissolved. Are we to 
seek for supporters of liberty and guardians 
of the nation, among its representatives, 
or among those, who, for twenty succes- 
sive years, abandoned it to the deplorable 
and shameful voracity qf Maria Louisa , and 
of Godpy f— There is no medium : we re- 
peat ft. The Cortes must either resolve 
to preserve the national liberty and 
dignity, together with their own institu- 
tion, or resign themselves to an untimely 
dissolution, by intrigue or by violence; 
thus bringing on themselves the execration 
of Spaniards, and the scorn of the Whole 
-world. In fine, if the sovereignty of the 
people is a fundamental maxim, from the 
recognition of which flows both civil and 
political liberty,— if the balance of powers, 
—if the equality of the laws,— if the be- 
nefits of a Constitution, are not the ravings 
of heated brains,— then fit it is, 'that the 
senseless men who conspire against its 
establishment should suffer the punishment 
due to their audacity, and learn, that the 
Spanish nation does not drain its veins in 
the sanguinary contest with Buonaparte, 
in order to remain subject to the caprice 
of four insolent Viziers. 


AMERICAN STATES. 

Court qf inquiry, relative to the Rencontre 
between the tresident and Utile Bek. 
Shi, — I have just read in your last 
week’s Register (the general sentiments 
-and language of which I highly approve) 


an account of the Proceedings of a Court 
of Inquiry, held at New York, relative 
to the affair between the Little Belt and 
the American Frigate President ; I con- 
fess, however, that, by the same evi- 
dence, 1 am led to very opposite con- 
clusions, and I have so high' an opinion 
of your perfect uprightness of inten- 
tion, and liberality of sentiment, that I 
doubt not your readily giving this a place 
in your invaluable Paper, and moreover 
that, should my exposition make that im- 
pression on yours, which your statement 
has on my mind, you will with equal 
readiness admit it.— in the first place then. 
Sir, I am an old Soldier, and have seen 
and heard many shots fired, both by sea 
and land; and though I am willing to 
admit the bare possibility, that men below* 
and employed, (though I must even then 
confine my meaning to men without exf 
perience) might be so situated as, on the 
hearing of a gun, not immediately to know 
whether it proceeded from their own ship, 
or from one 70 or 80 or 90 yards distant; 
still I have no hesitation in declaring my 
full conviction of the otter impossibility 
of any man’s being on the quarter-deck, 
fore-castle, or gangways, or in any othet 
part of a ship, above-board, and of his 
not, of an absolute certainty, knowing from 
whence the first fire (particularly a single 
shot) proceeded, more particularly under 
the circumstances of that extreme sileacd 
and attention which invariably accompa- 
nies the bailing of one ship by another ; 
and more particularly still, when accom- 
panied by the nervous anticipation of an 
action. Sir, I lament that my oWn ex- 
perience has convinced me, and your nu- 
merous statements and expositions have 
confirmed the fact, that there are * men 
(aye, and I fear in bulk too) who will rob 
and plunder, and prosecute, and persecute, 
under false pretences, the innocent, thb 
poor, and the needy ; and commit every 
breach of every law, human and divine, 
without fear, and without remorse ; why, 
then, should they not lie and swear ? And 
why not Americans, as well as those who 
now disgrace the once honourable namb 
of Englishmen ? it is a lamentable fact. 
Sir, that where hopes of reward, and no 
fears of punishment exist, we must now 
look among men for circumstances, and 
not for oaths, in . confirmation of their 
statements, bir, it most be evident to 
every man of common understanding, that 
it will be pleasing to the American go- 
vernment to substantiate the fact of the 
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first shot having been fired by the Little 
l]eli; they thereby remove the onus (in the 
eyes of the world) from their own shoulders 
toours; and inako their hostile measures 
(which I verily believe it to be their real in- 
terest to pursue), still more and more palata- 
ble to the American people at large ; for the 
American government. Sir, hath not (like 
some other governments) ceased to regard 
tiie opinions of that very people, who have 
established their power, and on whose 
shoulders they are borne. And when 1 
consider the numerous indignities and op- 
pressions which have been exercised to- 
wards that people at lorge, and towards the 
American seamen in particular, how can I 
wonder that the first shot should have been 
fired by them ; even supposing it not to 
have been accidental r or how can I expect 
them to swear against their strongest and 
bitterest animosities, and equally against 
their self-evident personal interests ? There 
exists however in some of the instances 
an evident and almost insurmountable 
dislike to the thing itself, however palata- 
ble, however gilded; which .as far as it 
goes, does honour to the individuals, and 
to the American nation. In the first place 
then. Sir, it appears 0^1 the face of the 
proceedings, that they embrace only 
every deck officer, as well as captains of 
guns, ‘ now* on board the President who 
Ivere present at the action. Sir, it cannot 
be doubted, but that every man’s senti- 
ments were known long before the exa- 
mination took place ; in all examinations 
of that sort, it is invariably so; and here, 
either all were prosecutors or all defen- 
dants, an absurdity in all law ; here were 
no cross examinations; but an evident 
anxious desire, that there should not be 
the smallest variation in evidence; and 
.the above quotation evidently implies 
that, some of the deck officers or captains 
of guns had been removed from the Pre- 
sident subsequently to the action j and 
were not among those examined, in the 
face of the world, let me then ask, Sir, 
why is this ? Is not a rupture between the 
two nations, which may involve the 
dearest interests of both, worthy of every 
testimony, of every elucidation which can 
be given to it? and wili it not subject the 
American government to a suspicion at 
least, of having removed some conscientious 
men out of the way, thereby endeavour- 
ing to smother the truth ? and expressing 
as well ms though they had used* words, 
the sort of evidence they desired, demand- 
ed, and would reward. But even in this. 


(fitt 

Sir, they have not succeeded, for as is com- 
monly the case, falsehood sooner or later 
takes care to detect itself; so in this instance 
we find several oi* the evidences contradict- 
ing each other on their oaths; and others 
though in situations where ignorance is 
manifestly impossible, swearing that they 
are ignorant, thereby evidently endea- 
vouring (weak men) to salve over thei> 
consciences, aud trying hard to reconcile 
their interests and their feelings with some- 
thing at least like the truth. Sir, all that 
can be said tor them is, that to a lesser 
degree of wickedness, they add a much 
greater degree of weakness; but to the 
proofs. — in the first place, Charles Lud* 
low, master commandant, and acting cap- 
tain of the President (of courscvin expe- 
rienced seaman) swears, that he does not 
know w liether the first shot was fired from 
his own ship, or from one 70, or 80, or 00 
yards oil’!! This at least will prove, that 
there is not at all times a sensible jar felt at 
all parts of a ship, from the firing of a sin- 
gle gun; and you will observe, Sir, that 
the chaplain who was on the quarter-dock, 
only imagined the Jfirst shot to have pro- 
ceeded from the Little Belt, because he 
felt no jar in his own ship ! Well done, oil 
thou prince of quibbles! well done, oh 
thou worthy brother of the gown ! what, 
thou on. the quarter-deck couldst find no 
other cause of suspicion, but that thou 
didst feel no jar on board thine own ship ; 
what wast not thou directing thine eyes, 
and thine ears, and all thine attention to- 
wards the ship thine officer was hailing? 
Thou couldst bear the reply to the hail 
of thy commodore, but thou couldst not 
see whence the flash, the sound (that dread- 
ful sound, the cannons’ roar) and the smoke 
proceeded ! no, though several seconds 
intervened between the first solitary shot, 
and the second !*oh, thou worthy brother 
of a quibbling brotherhood !!-~John Orde 
Creighton, the first lieutenant, stationed 
on (be upper-deck, who had received in- 
structions to keep at half cock, &c. &c. 
and who must of necessity have been 
watchful and attentive, and have partici- 
pated in that silent feeling of anxiety, 
which must have pervaded the whole 
crew ; he also swears that he only betievn 
the first shot to have been tired from the 
Little Belt ! * Had he gitren a reason he 
probably would have said, because ho had 
since been told so ; aud which would have 
been as good a reason at least as the re- 
verend Churchman’s ! — The question 
asked by the Commodore of Captain 
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Caldwell of. the marines, is also a strong 
presumptive evidence, that he also did not 
know, or indeed believe, that the Little 
Belt had fired; “ what is that” !! an ex- 
clamation evidently of ignorance, as well 
as surprise ; an explosion on board his 
own ship ! What a shot fired without my 
orders? well indeed might he exclaim 
*' what is that ? !” and Captain Caldwell 
also, may have answered with truth, she 
hits fired at us ; for I doubt not it was re- 
turned,, as quickly as the trigger could be 
palled. Had the shot been bred from the 
Little Belt, a ship the Commodore was 
Hailing, and which at that moment en- 
gaged all his attention, he must have been 
an ass indeed, to have enquired of his 
Captain of marines "what is that?!” 
And this, if possible, receives additional 
confirmation from the evidence of Lieu- 
tenant John Orde Creighton, on that. point, 
who swears that the orders to fjre were not 
given till they had received the Little 
Belt’s broadside! What then, did they 
fire without orders? no doubt they did, 
and the whole mystery is solved ; for it 
appears by Ludlow’s swearing tbai t the 
second shot was from the President, 
then three and musquetry from the Belt, 
&c. ; L. B. Maddison, Lieutenant of ma- 
rines, swears to the same purport. Captain 
Caldwell ditto ditto. Jacob Mull, sailing 
master, ditto. Joseph Smith, midshipman, 
ditto. How then, I hear it said, is this im- 
portant point to be settled ? 1 answer, not 
by the contradictory evidence of interested 
and impassioned men, but by the unerring 
law of tacts and circumstances; the evi- 
dence is contradictory, and consequent- 
ly militates against themselves ; and that 
only which appears to have been extract- 
ed inadvertently and which is contrary 
to their own avowed interests and wishes, 
can be received as truth. Now for once, 
let us admit as a fact, that the first shot 
.was fired from the President, and without 
orders ; for what he dared to do, he (the 
Commodore) would have dared to justify ; 
in short, he would not have so acted, with- 
out orders ; but let us picture to ourselves 
a ship f ull of men, nine tenths of whom 
had never seen a shot fired ; guns loaded, 
and though ordered on half cock, some of 
them probably on full cock ; for on board 
our own ships of war, 1 have seen locks 
that would not stand at half cock, or in- 
deed at full either ; and, is it likely, let me 
ask, that an American frigate should be 
better found (furnished) than . ours ? Let 


us further picture to ourselves (what is 
assuredly the fact) that the ship was full 
of men, whom by our own acts we have 
driven to detest us, and who must have 
felt much of that nervous irritation and 
trepidation, which * accompanies every 
parley preceding an action ; Jet us fancy 
all this, and which is undoubtedly true, 
and we may easily come to the conclusion, 
that the first shot was very likely to hava 
proceeded from the President, either by 
accident or individual design, without 
orders. That the second and third shots, 
and the whole broadside followed imme- 
diately from the Little Belt, rs a natural 
and necessary consequence, and during 
those moments it is natural also, to con- 
clude, that the first impulse of the Com- 
modore was directed towards a prevention 
of a repetition of the shot fired by tire 
President ; and that not until the fire was 
so warmly returned, was the order given to 
fire; here. Sir, is an easy solution of the 
whole allair, and perfectly accords with 
such of the evidence as in the present 
case is admissible ; here I should close 
my observations, considering them unan- 
swerable, did I not think it advisable by 
proving further fatsboods, still further 
to invalidate the testimony before us. 
With reference to the hailing preceding 
the fire, Raymond H. Y. Pctry, jnn. 
lieutenant, and signal officer swears, 
that he was on the quarter deck, near the 
Commodore’s elbow, who hailed and got 
no reply ; that he hailed again, and got 
none. Andrew L. £. M add i son, lieu- 
tenant of marines, swears to the same ef- 
fect. Joseph Smith, midshipman and mas- 
ter-mate, ditto, ditto. Now again, Jacob 
Mull, sailing master, swears that he also was 
on the quarter deck, heard the Com- 
modore hail, and that he got no answer but 
halloo ! after sufficient time hailed again, 
but got no reply but a shot. Henry Den- 
nison, acting chaplain, swears, that he also 
was on the^quarter-deck, heard the hail, 
and the reply, though he does not say 
what reply, (though others swore he got 
none) then a hail again, then a gun; but 
whether it came from Heaven or Hell, he 
cannot tell. Richard Carson, midship- 
man, swears he was on the forecastle .and 
gangways, generally a much more noisy 
situation than the quarter deck, heard the 
hail, and was answered by repeating bts 
own words. Thomas Gamble, second 
licuteoant, swears, that he commanded the 
first division of guns, that Commodore 
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Rogers hatted M Ship a hoy/ 9 was answer* 
ad tf halloo/' asked “ what ship is that?” 
-received his own words repealed in reply ; 
-hailed again " what ship is that/ 1 then a 
gun from the Belt ! Here we have a cir- 
cumstantial accouut of question and an- 
swer, though several of the evidences 
.have sworn that no reply whatever was 
made, and although they were in the most 
•eligible situations possible to hear ; and 
snen who will swear to one falsehood will 
swear to one thousand ; and are only to 
be believed, as I have before observed, 
when their evidence is against themselves; 
and in these instances it is evident, that 
these persons, for the greater part, have 
been governed in their replies by no other 
considerations than the general tendency 
and importance of the questions, as they 
bore on the points they desired to esta- 
blish. But as many men have many 
.minds, se also have some of these gentle- 
men deemed certain points of sufficient 
importance to deny, which others have 
truly considered as of little or no import- 
ance to the question, and have therefore 
permitted themselves to admit; and thus 
have they ou their oaths contradicted each 
other; proving to the world* that their 
oaths are not worth three inches of an old 
tobacco-pipe ; and thu9. Sir, may perjury 
and falsehood almost always (and always 
when a sufficient number of persons are 
concerned) be detected. The last record- 
ed hail is most likely the truth, because 
the words said to have been used, are those 
commonly used, on similar occasions ; 1 
have purposely omitted drawing any con- 
clusion from the sizes of the respective ves- 
sels, neither our sailors or soldier* are 
much in the habit of calculating or reason- 
ing on any odds of that sort ; any inferences 
drawn therefrom would consequently be 
fallacious. I trust, however, that our govern- 
ment still holds the fair character of this 
nation, of too much importance to be thus 
trifled with in the eyes of the world 
or to suffer an official document of this 
sort to go abroad without a full and com- 
plete refutation; the only mode to be 
pursued is obvious, and let us hope our 
attempts thereto will be at least as strong, 
and more consistent, than that before os. 
•—l aw. Sir, a friend to America, a friend 
to the constitution of America ; but a 
.•till greater friend to truth, and your 
obedient servant and wall -wisher, 

- Abo. 11,1811 . Ah Old Soloier. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Spain.— The War. — French ( Jfficial Nettn 
from' the Armies in Spain . 

Ciudad Rodriqo, Sept. 30, 1811. 
Report of the Marshal Duke of Ragusa. Corn* 
fuander in Chief qf the Army of Portugal, 
to his Highness the Prince of Wagram and 
Nevfchatcl, Major General . 

(Concluded from p. 516.) 

I cannot, moreover, too much 

praise the Generals, Officers, and soldiers 
of the army. We should have followed 
the enemy to the lines of Lisbon, where 
we should have been able to form a junc- 
tion with the Army of. the South, which, 
completely entire, has in its front only the 
division of General Hill, had the moment 
been come which is fixed for the catas- 
trophe of the English. 

(Signed) Marshal Duke of Rasusl 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Sept . 30, 1811. 
Report qf Count Dorsenne , Commander in 
Chief qf the Army qf the North qf Spain, 
to the l*rince of Wagram , frc. 

Monseigneur — As soon as I was in* 
formed that the English army had re- 
crossed the Tacu9, and was approaching 
the Coa, I resolved on marching again* 
the insurgent army of Gallicia, with the 
design of retaking Aatorga, and driving 
back into the mountains these ill-organised 
corps. I had acquainted the Marshal 
Duke of Ragusa with my intended move- 
ment, that, should the English army march 
to the assistance of that of Gallicia, be 
might take measures for following it ; but 
the English army gave itself no trouble to 
support that of Gallicia, which was beaten 
and dispersed. I retook Asiorga, which 
was repaired and provisioned. I repaired 
to Salamanca ; I collected, thanks to the 
activity and the talents of the Commissary 
Vo land, whom 1 cannot too strongly 
commend to the favour of his Majesty, 
about 1,500 carriages laden with provi* 
fiions for Ciudad Rodrigo. The Duke of 
Ragusa having communicated to me, that 
he waa coming with a part of his army to 
' co-operate in the reviciualliog of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, I did not think it peeessary to 
avail myself of the latitude which jW 
Highness gave me, to summon to my «d 
the army of reserve; I contented »y 
with sending for the division of Seek*®* 
and leaving in the cantonments marked 
out by your Highness the three other divi- 
sions of that anpy-corps.*— I joined tko 
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Duke of Ragusa at Tamames on the 22d. 
We entered Ciudad Rodrigo on. the 24ttu 
I immediately changed the garrison, 
emptied the hospital^ and provisioned the 
place for a year. — The first object of my 
movement was thus happily accomplished; 
the second, which was that of carrying the 
entrenched. camp of Fuente Guinaldo, has 
also been as speedily attained.— While 
General Watier marched with the cavalry 
of the Army of the North upon Espeja, 
Gen. Mombrun took to the left; he came 
op with the enemy on the ridge of Bodon, 
where he had a brilliant* affair, in which 
the enemy was overthrown. We soon 
arrived at Fuente Guinaldo, where we 
learned with astonishment that the English 
army had not yet collected its corps. 
Had we been able to foresee that the Eng- 
lish General would have been capable of 
committing such a blunder, we might have 
taken a part of theEnglish army in partial 
combats; but oar infantry was not to 
come up till the night, and the ensuing 
day, which was the 26th. I made my 
arrangements for attack on the 27th ; they 
could not, however, be so secret, as to 
pass unobserved by the enemy : by ten 
in the evening the English General was in 
full retreat upon Alfayates. Oo the 27th 
Gen. Watier came up with, at Aldea del 
Ponte, the rear- guard of the enemy, con- 
sistingof 1 5,000 infantry, and 3,000 horse, 
with 14 pieces of cannon. He charged 
the English cavalry with audacity, broke 
and put them to flight; while General 
Thieoaut advanced rapidly, on the road of 
Alfayates, pouring upon the enemy in dis- 
order a terrible fire of. artillery.— Several 
cavalry-charges made us masters of the 
whole plain. At half-past four General 
Souham . joined Gen. Tbiebaut with his 
grenadiers! and vokigeors; be made an 
attack on the village with that vigour which 
characterises him; the enemy made an 
obstinate resistance for half ap hour ; but 
at last, the village was carried with the 
bayonet, and the enemy precipitated into 
a ravine £ soon after, this part of the Eng- 
lish army was driven beyond . the Coa. 
My army -corps lost in this affair 40 
killed and 120 wounded. The loss of 
the English was considerable ; the Eng- 
lish General Cole wts severely wounded. 
—1 was extremely satisfied with the zeal, 
activity, and intelligence of General Rey- 
naud. Commandant at Ciudad Rodrigo; 
be had organised that place in such a way 
as to make the most brilliant defence, had 
h been necessary.— 1 transmit to your 


Highness an account of the officers who 
distinguished themselves. I beg you to 
lay before his Majesty, the zebl and drdonr 
which animate all my troops. Wheo he 
shall pronounce the moment arrived for 
commencing the grand operations for do* 
finitively driving the English front the 
Peninsula, his Majesty will find in no 
army more seal and devotedness. 

(Signed) Tub Count Dorssnne. 

Army of Auracoh. 

Head- quarters at Afcata de driver, 
Sept . 16, 1811. 

Monseignbur,— 1 have entered the 
province of Valencia: oft the 14th, my 
head quarters were at Beni Carlo ; ttf-day 
they are at Alcala de Chi ver, with the view 
of advancing on Murviedro, which the 
enemy has fortified. The army is animated 
with the greatest ardour. 

Marshal Cqu\t Suchet* 

Head-quarters at Mutviedro, 
Sept. 30, 1811. 

Monseigneur, — I have already ac- 
quainted your Highness that I had entered, 
the province of Valencia, and was march* 
ing upon Murviedro. I arrived on the 
27 tb, and took possession of the town. 
On the 26th, six companies of the division 
Habert, and six others of the Italian dtyi— 
sion advanced in front of the ramparts of 
the fortress, and carried all the outworks. 
The enemy has ii^the forts3,000 men and 
18 cannon ; on the 29th the trenches were 
opened. 1 have also invested Fort Oropesa. 
— An assemblage of from 1,000 to 1,100 
peasants had collected on my right, at Val 
de Uxo ; Colonel Milet, of the 121st, ad- 
vanced, against them with 300 men of his 
regiment and 50 cuirassiers; he routed 
them completely, killed 400 of them, and 
took the greater .part of their arms. 

Marshal Count Suchet. 

Camp at Murviedro, Oct. 1 , 181 1 . 

Mon siegneur,— Informed that General 
Blake had advanced a part of bis forces 
upon Liria and *Segorbe, I ordered Gen. 
Palombini to march against the division 
of Obispo, established at Seueja. Four 
hundred horse defended the high-road, 
while three thousand infantry occupied the 
heights to the right and left. General 
Palombini ordered abatulion of the I I4tfi 
to charge the enemy on the left, while 
General Robert directed the attack en thf 
right with the rest of his brigade. Col. 
Schiazettii at the head of the dragoons 
Napoleon, charged the enemy’s cavalry. 
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and pursued them to the bridge of Mas- 
sana, the whole division of Obispo was as- 
sembled at this point. The dragoons took 
poston the bridge, and preserved it in spite 
of the fire of the enemy. Obispo was 
making every effort to surround them, 
when the arrival of the select companies 
of the 1 14-th and the 1st of the Vistula ar- 
rested his movement ; a general charge 
decided his route, and his flight upon 
Liria. The dragoons Napoleon entered 
Segorbe pell-mell with the enemy , sabreing 
all that opposed them ; they pursued the 
enemy to within two leagues of the city. 
General Balathier, who commanded the 
reserve, caused them to pursue the enemy 
in good time on the road to Liria. Obispo 
is in a state of complete route, and has 
lost 300 men, one colour, 90 horses, and 
a great many prisoners. 

Marshal Count Suchet* 

Arracon. 

The band of Pessoduro, a famous bri- 
gand, the Lieut, of Mina, had infested for 
a long time the Cincovillas and the banks 
of the Ebro • the Adjutant Commandant 
Priloque pursued them for several days 
without relaxation. On the 20th Pcsso- 
duro escaped him in the Bardana ; but on 
the same evening that brigand halted in 
the village of Biota., with his 60 horsemen. 
Lieut. Foison, of the 14-th squadron of ca- 
valry, got jcnowledge of it; he took with 
him two detachments of the 9th and 14th 
squadrons, arrived at the village by hyc- 
roads, surrounded it on all sides, took them 
unawares, killed them all, and mortally 
wounded the ferocious Pessoduro himself ; 
three gerisd'armes only tvere wounded ; 
twelve French prisoners "were set at liberty. 


Portugal. The War. — Gazette Extraor- 
dinary, published ] 8 Nov. 1811. 

A Dispatch, of which the following is 
an extract, has been received this morn- 
ing by the Marquis Wellesley from 
Charles Stuart, Esq. his Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Lisbon, dated Nov. 2, 1811.* 

The movement of General Gerard on 
Caceres induced GeneraLHill to break up 
from Portalegre on the 22d ult. He 
reached Albuquerque on the 24th, and on 
the 26th his head-quarters were at Malpar- 
tida. General Gerard having fallen back 
from Caceres on this 'day to Torremacha, 
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was endeavouring to gain Merida, when 
Gen. Hill enme up with, and surprised him 
at Arroyd dos Molinoc, on the morning of 
the 28i h. One column of the French had 
proceeded on the road to Merida before 
the commencement of the action, and 
although pursued, will probably be en- 
abled to cross the Guadiana, before the 
arrival of our troops. — General Gerard was 
badly wounded, and escaped to the moun- 
tains with about three hundred men, 
followed by the Spanish corps under 
General Murillo. Two hundred French 
were killed, and one thousand taken, in- 
cluding Generals Bron and the Prince 
d^Arem berg, two Colonels, and forty Offi- 
cers, with all their artillery and baggage. 

Downing- street, Nov. 18. Dispatches, of 
which the following are extracts, have Ucn this 
day received at Lord Liverpool's Office, ad- 
dressed to his Lordship by Gen. Viscount 
Wellington, dated Freneda, 23 and 30th qf 
Oct. 181 h Freneda , Oct. 23. 

The enterprise of Don Julian Sanchez, 
to carry off the cattle from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, adverted lo in my last dispatch, 
was very well conducted and very success- 
ful. During the night of the 14th he 
posted his troops near the places at which 
he had been informed that the cattle from 
the garrison were usually brought to graze 
fn the morning, and he expected that they 
ivould come to the ground on the left bank 
of the Agueda, between the hills on the 
El Bodou road and the fort; and he 
placed two detachments of cavalry behind 
these hills. The Governor, General Reg- 
nauld, had come out of the fort and across 
the Agueda, attended by some Staff Offi- 
cers, and escorted by a party of about 
twenty cavalry : he was surrounded by 
Don Julian's detachments as soon as he 
entered the hills, and was taken with two 
of his escort under, the fire of the guns of 
the place. The remainder of the escort 
escaped ; one of the officers attending the 
Governor was wounded. — Shortly after- 
wards, Don Julian's detachments on the 
right of the Agueda, drove offthe greatest 
number of the cattle which had been sent 
to graze under the guns of the fort, on that 
side of the river. — The enemy's troops in 
front of this army have made no move- 
ments of importance since I addressed 
your Lordship last. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Irish Catholics. Let those who do 

not reflect spend their joy upon the ** vic- 
toria i” gained abroad, my readers will, I 
hope, reserve some part of theirs’ for 'the 
victory lately gained in Ireland in the 
acquittal of Dr. Sheridan. We are ex- 
pending enormous sums of money in the 
war against France; we are undergoing 
hardships of every sort for the support of 
that. war, the purse and the veins of the 
nation are drained by it: and, what is all 
this far t For what purpose do we make 
all these hitherto-unneard-of sacrifices ? 
What is the object held out to us by those 
who call Upon us for the means of sup- 
porting this war ? Why, to 'prevent our 
country firo.n being subdued by Napo- 
leon ; and for what reason should we wish 
to prevent that ? Why, because it is pre- 
sumed, that if he were to subdue our coun- 
try, he would take from us some part, at 
least, of that liberty (be it what it may) 
that we now possess. Well, then, to pre- 
serve this liberty is the object of the war; 
and, what a beast must he be, therefore, 
who tosses up his cap at every cry of vic- 
tory from Portugal, and yet feels unin- 
terested at what has now taken place in 
Dublin, in the acquittal of Dr. Sheridan? 

The cause which led to the trial, as 

well as the proceedings on the trial itself, 
are stated in another part of this Number, 
and to that statement I beg leave to refer 
the reader— It has been said, that th$ 
Irish people had no feeling in common with 
the Catholic leaders. This does not ap- 
pear from the effect which this trial and 
acquittal appear to have produced in 
Dublin. “ The words Not Guilty,” 
says the Freeman’s Journal, u were scaree- 
** ly pronounced when a peal of huzzaing 
•• and shouts rung through the Court and 
* r galleries, and shook the very Judicial 
u Bench. It was caught by the anxious 
" auditors in the . hall. The Judges at- 
“ tempted to speak, the Officers attempted 
“ to act ; the enthusiasm deafened and 
* c destroyed every attempt. The Judges 
** waited for some minates, and the Chief 
u Justice attempted to address the Court, 
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" but he could not be heard ; nothing 
“ could be beard but the loud, the over- 
“ whelming torrent of popular enthusiasm. 
" As the Jurors passed through the Hall 
“ they were greeted with waving of 

“ hats and clipping of hands.” This 

shews that the people did feel upon the 
occasion ; and, perhaps, they have seldom 

felt more upon any occasion. James II 

upon hearing a distant shout that seemed 
to rend the air, asked what it was; and, 
being told, it was nothing but the army 
then encamped on Hounslow-heath shout- 
ing for joy at the acquittal of the seven 
Bishops. " And do you,” said he, u call 
that nothing f” It was ominous of what 
was to follow; and though we have no 
such sequel to apprehend in the pre- 
sent day, yet these clear and distinct ex- 
pressions of public opinion must be sup- 
posed to be of some consequence ; it must, 
by every rational man, be supposed, that 
they are not to be despised .- — —Bur, what 
do the ministers think of these matters ? I 
do not know ; but, I know what the venal 
prints say, and shall here quote & passage 
from the Courier of the 26th instant, which 
the reader will find worthy of his attention. 
It is very curious, and will be a thing to 
recur to hereafter; — - — " The Judges who, 
u as our readers have seen in our private 
“ letter, delivered their opinions seriatim , 
u were each strongly with the prosecution 
u in point of law. The Jury, however, 
u considered that the evidence was insuf- 
u ficient, and brought in a verdict of 
“ acquittal. Great, in consequence, have 
“ been the rejoicings of the populace, and 
" with reason. For, after having been 
" told that the Constitution afforded their 
“ rights inadequate protection ; that the laws 
“ were not strong enough to prevent oppres - 
“ lion ; that the subject had insufficient 
u guards and guarantees against the Crown ; 
" that Juries would he packed to bring ver- 
u diets against the liberties of the subject ; 
" in short, that the whole system was a 
" system of tyranny and injustice ; they 
" now find that they have been daringly 
“ imposed, upon ; that the Constitution has 
" been xcickedly calumniated ; and that the 
“ laws favouring no one class of society 
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44 more than another, and dealing out the 
44 same measure of justice to the Peer and 
49 the peasant, afford equal protection to all. 
94 This conviction we did not want : but we 
are glad that the veil of delusion with 
94 which the Reformers wished to blind the 
44 eyes of the people, has been thus removed , 
** and that they now see they need not 
44 apply to Conventions nor to self-created 
44 Parliaments, unless their object be to 
44 destroy, instead of preserving those Laws 
49 and that Trial by Jury , Which are now 
41 the subjects of their triumph and their 
49 exultation.” This is a poor misera- 

ble piece, of sophistry and falshood. In 
the first place, it is false that the Catholics 
or the Reformers ever complained, that the 
constitution did not afford adequate protec- 
tion. They have, on the contrary, always 
said, that it did aiTord them ample protec- 
tion ; but, they have said, that the consti- 
tution had not fair play ; they have said, 
that they were deprived of its benefits — 
And, as to the packing of juries, what was 
redicted about this, might, for aught I 
now, have no foundation-. It might have 
been, for any th ing that I know to the con- 
trary, what is here called a calumny. 
But, this acquittal does by no means prove 
that it was wholly without foundation. 
The jury were good men ; but, that is no 
proof \h*t it was not intended to have them 
a packed set. There is, indeed, no proof 
neither that it was intended to pack them ; 
but, there is no proof that it was not so in- 
tended. Indeed there is no positive proof 
One way or the other ; and the fact must, 
as in all similar cases, be left to be gather- 
ed from the chain of circumstances, which 
the proceedings present to the reader, and 
upon which circumstances I do not think 

proper to offer any opinion. The idea 

nere is, that, because an acquittal of a 
man, accused by the Attorney General, 
has taken place, there can have been no 
ground whatever to complain of any pro- 
secutions of this sort, either before or now. 
In answer to which, I have first to observe, 
that the innocence of Dr. Sheridan having 
Been proved by his acquittal, surely he 
may complain of the heavy expence to 
which he has been exposed and which he 
has incurred in consequence of a ground- 
less charge pushed on against him at the 
public expence; and, surely, here is also 
some ground of complaint for the public. 
■ ... But, if we were to adopt the reason- 
ing of this venal writer, and to conclude, 
that, because one acquittal has taken 
place, there can have been no ground to 


complain of any former decisions, let ut 
see whither it would lead us. The Seven 
Bishops were acquitted, their acquittal was 
the cause of great rejoicing ; but, did it 
draw from the nation an acknowledgment 
that all former decisions were just? Did it 
make men acquiesce in the sentences upon 
Russell and' Sidney.? Because a jury ac- 
quitted the Seven Bishops, did the nation 
say, or did any one ever say, that the 
juries who sent Russell and Sidney to the 
block were not packed and perjured ? 
And, again, did the acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops shut men's mouths either as to 
the past or the future ? Did it prevent the 
people's alarm for their liberties? Did it 
prevent the 44 Glorious Revolution /' which 
followed soon after, and which seated the 
present family upon the throne to the ex- 
clusion of the lineal heirs ? As to Ire- 

land, 1 am not able to speak of the past. 
All the whippings and transportings and 
hangings and shootings that have taken 
place in that unhappy country, during 
the last twenty years, may, for aught I 
know, have been conformable to law ; 
but, the acquittal of Dr. Sheridan doee 
not prove this. It proves nothing at all 

relating to the matter. It is perfectly 

notorious, that the juries of Russell and 
Sidney and a great many other innocent 
men were packed ; it is as notorious that 
the Sheriff who packed them was chosen 
by the court for the express purpose* of 
selecting juries to answer the purposes of 
that corrupt and tyrannical court; it is 
also notorious, that their decisions and the 
sentences grounded upon them have since 
been declared infamous, and that repara- 
tion has been done to the descendants of 
the sufferers. But, according to this venal 
man’s mode of reasoning, those decisions 
and sentences ought to have been con- 
sidered as just the moment a subsequent 
Jarv was forced to bring in a just verdict, 
and thus the joy which the people ex- 
pressed at the acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops was to be construed into a mark 
of public approbation of all the numerous 
legal murders before committed. If this 
writer will look back into history,’ be will 
find, that the acquittal of the Seven Bishops 
had no such effect. On the contrary, it 
made the people more watchful over their 
remaining liberties, and gave them courage 
to endeavour to regain those that the ty- 
rannical bigot had wrenched from them, 
in which endeavour they at la9t succeeded. 
—The acquittal of Dr. Sheridan most, 
therefore, rest upon its own bottom, and 
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so must the general conduct of the courts i 
and the government in Ireland. This 
acquittal has nothing to do with the past, 
and it may possibly have no effect as to 

the future. 1 do not know whether it 

be too much to expect, but one must wish 
at any rate, that this acquittal and the 
demonstrations of public feeling that it 
lias drawn forth may tend to produce 
those measures of conciliation , that I have 
so long been anxious to see adopted with 
regard to Ireland ; for, when I a in speak- 
ing of the Irish C at holies, I cannot get rid 
Of the idea, that I am speaking of the Irish 
Nation. What joy it must he to Napoleon 
to see Ireland thus disturbed! Of all things 
in the world it is that which must please 
him the most. If the Catholics were to be 
silenced by these prosecutions, or by any 
other means, that silence would, in fhe 
mind of no rational man, be a mark of 
contentment and harmony;, and it is 
harmony, it is unanimity t that this kingdom 
now stands in need of. 

General Hill. The affair, in which 

this General has been engaged, and of 
which an account was given in my last 
Number, appears to have been a very 
brilliant one. Here we have a proof of real 
victory. Here are a thousrmd prisoners ac- 
tually taken, including many officers, and 
some of high rank. This is unequivocal 
success. What might be the circum- 
stances I know not ; what might be the 
advantages General Hill had and what the 
disadvantages of the enemy I cannot tell ; 
but, upon the face of the thing as it now 
lies before us, this gentleman has shown a 
great deal of the character of an able ge- 
neral. Yet, very little has been said in 

his praise by the venal prints. They 
seem to think very little of a thousand 
prisoners taken from the French upon this 
occasion. When were there, however, a 
thousand taken by us before ? And this 
was achieved, too, with so little loss. We 
have had a long war in the Peninsula and 
have won a great many victories ; but, 
does the reader recollect any other victory 
which was attended with the capture of a 
thousand of the enemy ?— — The Morning 
Post and the Courier have taken a great 
deal of pains to instill into the minds of 
their readers, that this movement of Gene- 
ral Hill was planned by Lord Wellingtpn, 
and thus the former is, by them, repr*> 
seated as little more than the mere exe- 
cuter of the thing ; the mere agent, as the 
musket it in the hands of the soldier,— 
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This mode of representing the matter is 
not fair ; for, though General Hill cer- 
tainly acted under the orders generally 
of his Commander in Chief, a good deal, 
as to this particular case, must-have do- 
pended upon himself; and, ifhe had/oi7«f, 
would there have been no blame imputed 
to him? Would the whole of the blame 
have been imputed to the Commander in 
Chief? Has this been the ca'se upon former 

occasions ? As to a campaign upon the 

whole it is certain, that whatever success 
attends it the Commander in Chief is to 
be praised for ; but, if he is to have the 
praise due to successes like that of General 
Hill, his eulogists will be so good , as to 
bear in mind, that they expose him, on 
the other side ; and yet, they would not, 
I imagine, be very ready to blame him 
for the escape of Brennier from Almeida. 
Justice, however; dearly demands this, if 
they insist upon ascribing to him, in so 
exclusive a manner, the merit of this af* 
fair of General Hill. 

Spain. Battle of Sagvntum 

The French official account of this battle 
will be inserted in next week’s Register. 
Here we have the detail of another 
real victory, and such a one as our allies 
will find it difficult, I believe, to repair the 
loss of. The result of a battle is what we 
are to judge by ; and here we see 7,21 1 
prisoners taken and sent off to France, and 
we also see a celebrated fortress fall im- 
mediately afterwards. This is victory 

The account of the siege of the fortress is 
very interesting. It shows, in a striking 
manner, what French engineers, with 
French troops under them, are capable of 
performing; and, it has awakened in my 
mind a thought, which had not before pre- 
sented itself; namely, the possibility of a 
siege of Gibraltar succeeding in the same 
hands. That it will be attempted I have no 
doubt; and, though I cannot know how 
difficult the undertaking might be, having 
never seen the place, I know that there are 
very few difficulties that such besiegers 
would not, in the pursuit of such an ob- 
ject, overcome. For this, therefore, the 
nation ought to be prepared. Not that I 
look upon Gibraltar as of much real value 
to England ; but, it has a great imaginary 
vajue. It is a possession of honour ; but, 
thU circumstance would be only a motive 
the more for the French to endeavour to 
put us out of it. If Napoleon should sub- 
due the rest of Spain, it is not to be sup- 
posed, that be will ever make a peace. 
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leaving this proud fortress in our hands. 
We must, therefore, make up our minds to 
continue the war for it, as we began it for 
Malta; or we must, I think, make up our 
minds to give it up in the arrangements of 
a peace; that is to say, if Napoleon should 

finally subdue the rest of Spain. 1 throw 

out this to the public here, in order that 
it may be thotight of and talked of and that 
I may hear the opinions of others upon the 
subject. It is, as appears to me, an ex- 
ceedingly great folly for us to cling to 
old prejudices. Europe hai all been 
changed ; there is a new distribution of 
dominions and power, and a new distribu- 
tion of commerce is fast taking place. We 
cannot expect to remain unaffected by this 
change ; and, we ought, in our views as to 
peace, to dismiss all old prejudices, and to 
consider merely what is likely to redound 
most to our own safety and our own hap- 
piness.— To return to Marshal Suchet, 
the venal prints, by \vay of Commentary 
upon the battle of Saguntum, tell us, that 
the man who won it was formerly a barber . 
These are very malignant and base men, 
but still folly is their great characteristic. 
For, what is the tendency of statements of 
this sort ? Why, to exalt the character of 
that nation, whom it is their wish to decry* 
They publish the account of the battle ; 
the)' cannot contradict that account ; they 
are compelled to becqme the vehicles of 
the facts, that the fruit of this battle have 
' been the fall of Saguntum and the taking 
of 7,21 1 ^ prisoners of war. And, then 
comes the observation which they suggest 
to the reader, that this achievement has 
been performed by a French Barber ! If, 
then, the reader might say, French Barbers 
can do things like this, what a nation must 
the French be ! And, again, if the Spa- 
niards, with their best generals and best 
at-my, and strongest fortress, and ivith most 
gallant fighting, were beaten by a French 
Barber, what chance have they of final 
success ? —'—This puts one in mind of 
Mallet du Pan and the ,f Printer’s Boy 
“ of Limosin/’ who was opposed to the 
Duke of York in Holland. Does the sen- 
sible reader not perceive how all attempts 
of this sort have a contrary effect to that 
of degrading the French nation and their 
officers? Why, there are, after all, more 
Barbers and Printers Boys than there are 
noblemen (though these latter are become 
pretty abundant of late years in this coun- 
try) ; and, who can fail to see, that the im- 
pression produced by these attempts at 
degradation is an impression, ia the minds 
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of men in general, in' favour of the enemy ? 

Then, again, what a conclusion do 

these attempts point to with regard to the 
French Revolution ; and, of course, to re- 
volutions in general ? Before that event, 
we heard of no Barbers becoming great 
Generals. The Marshals of France, whom 
we used to see beaten , and whom we used 
sometimes to beat, were all of the highnobi - 
lity . Of all the animals, two-legged or four- 
legged, exhibited upon our stage, a French 
Barber was the most contemptible. He 
was always the most ridiculous, puny, 
cowardly, and despicable thing that the 
author could imagine and that the manager 
could dress up. This was the idea we 
formerly had of Frenchmen in general, but 
especially of French barbers. What a 
wonder-workihg thing then, must this Re- 
volution have been ! What a change it 
has produced in the character of that na- 
tion ! France has suffered much ; but, 
was it not worth some suffering to effect a 
change like this! These are the re- 

flections, which the silly attempts above- 
mentioned are calculated to give rise to. 
It is obvious enough that such must be the 
effect of them ; but the writers, of whom 
lam speaking, do not take time to look 
at ultimate effects. They afe actuated by 
a desire to degrade the character of the 
men of whom they are writing ; and do 
not perceive, that they do, in fact, pro- 
nounce not only the eulogium of these 
men , but also of their nation and of 
their revolution . This revolution it is 
to which a wise statesman will con- 
stantly look. He will examine well into 
the causes and the effects of it ; and, he 
will firid amongst the latter the triumph 
of talent and courage over birth. He will 
cast his eye over Europe ; he will see 
that dominion and power have changed 
masters ; he will see a total subver- 
sion of almost every establishment that 
before existed ; he will see new sove- 
reigns, new codes of laws, new con- 
nections of commerce. And, he will 
see, that alP this has been accomplished 
by men emerging from the lowest walks 
in life, some of whom were at the plough 
and some upon the shop-board, when the 
sound of liberty was first beard in France. 
And, with these facts before his eyes, he 
will not be inclined to affect to feel con- 
tempt towards a great general because be 
was once a barber ; but, on the contrary# 
he will endeavour to draw forth from obscu- 
rity the talents and virtues of the barbert in 
his own country ; that is to s ay# b® 
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will avail himself of talent and virtue, find 
It where he may, either in high 1 ife or in low, 
and he will take care not to encourage pub- 
lications like those upon which I have here 
been observing; for he will perceive, that 
they- preach up revolution in the most per- 
suasive language. When a barber is told 
that, before the revolution, Count Suchet 
was a barber; when a labourer is told, that, 
before the revolution, the Prince of Ess- 
ling was a labourer ; when the farmer is 
told, that, before the revolution, the Duke 
or Treviso was a farmer; when the 
draftuner is told, that, before the revolu- 
tion, the Duke of Belluno was a drum- 
mer; when the printer’s boy is told, that, 
before the revolution. Marshal Brune 
{I forget his title) wag a printer’s boy ; 
when the post-boy is told, that, before the 
revolution. General Drouet was a post- 
boy ; when the people in general are told, 
that, before the revolution, the now King 
of Naples was living in an ale-house 
kept by his father, and that the Emperor 
himself is the son of" a Little Attorney.” 
When these things are told to the people, 
what must naturally be the effect upon 
their minds; and what but the grossest 
folly could induce those, who wish to pre- 
serve the present establishments, to tell 
the people these things ? Will the barbers 
and the labourers and the farmers and the 
drummers and the printer’s boys and the 
post-boys and publican’s and attorney’s 
sons think the worse of the French revo- 
lution for being told this? And will they 
be the more likely to set their faces 
against any thing tending to a revolution 

in England ? 1 leave these questions 

to be answered by the wise men whose 
publications have called them forth. 

Nottingham Riots. These riots ap- 

pear to be still going on. The rioters 
continue to enter houses and to demolish 
the machines, which they look upon as the 
' cause of their want of employment. They 
have, however, committed, it seems, seve- 
ral other acts, such as setting fire to ricks 

• and houses. It is a sad sight to behold, 
and the more so on account of the season 
of the year and the high price of bread, 
especially if we consider the several cir- 
cumstances that seem to concur for the 

keeping up of that price. -These riots 

in Nottinghamshire, if they are very mis- 
chievous, as they are, in many respects, 

* fctfght still be useful in one way, if our 
writers would butraake this use of them : 
1 mean, if they would, for a moment, sup- 
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pose such riots to exist in Normandy, or 
any other province of France, er in any 
part of Holland ; and tell us, what they 
would augur therefrom as to the disposi- 
tion of the subjects of Napoleon in gene- 
ral. Would they not publish " second 
" editions' ’ in order not to lose a moment 
in conveying the glad tidings to this most 
thinking people ? Would they not predict 
a counter-revolution, the fall of Buona- 
parte, and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons ? Yet, there would be no more 
truth in that than there would be in the 
French now predicting the fall of this go- 
vernment from the riots at Nottingham. 
This ought to teach these writers some 
degree of caution : it ought to operate as 
some little check to those sanguine con- 
clusions which they are so ready to draw 
from every little brawl they hear of upon 
the continent. The riots have un- 

doubtedly nHsen from the diminution in 
the demand for the articles upon which 
the people at Nottingham worked ; and, 
as this diminution has arisen from the in- 
terdicts of Napoleon, he may very 
fairly be accused of being the instigator, 
the prime mover and cause of. the riou. 
That he ought to be punished for this 
there can be no doubt; but, alas! he is 
beyond the reach of a prosecution ! \Ve 
must, therefore, do as well as we can, not 
being able to do what we would. He 
prevents the nations of Europe from wear- 
ing our stockings and cutting their meat 
with our knives ; but our government pre- 
vents us from drinking his wine and eat- 
ing his oil. We dare not say, that our 
government does wrong ; and, really, we 
may full as well hold our tongues about 
Napoleon. He has his commercial sys- 
tem and we have ours. We do him all 
the mischief that we can, and he is by no 
means backward in iht; way of retaliation. 
—One -measure that- may be adopted, 
as connected with the cause of these riots, 
is the putting of a stop to the use of grain 
in the Distilleries, and this is, I suppose, to 
be done; but, if the Americans should 
lay an embargo, and thereby prevent the 
exportation of food to Spam and Portugal , 
the stoppage of the Distilleries will not 
answer much purpose ; or, at least. It 
will not keep down the price of corn. 
This Embargo, if continued for any 
length of time, would be a measure of 
the most fatal tendency in this crisis of 
our affairs. It would compel us to send 
food out of England and Ireland to Cadiz, 
and Lisbon, and to many parts of the pen- 
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insula. Our, armies must be fed from 
home, instead of being fed from America 
as they now are ; and the West India 
islands also must be fed from home."— — 
What would I do, then, to prevent this 
embargo? The means are always at hand. 
Come to an arrangement with America ; 
repeal those Orders in Council of which 
she complains, and which were to be re- 
pealed upon the revocation of the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees. I see no obstacle to 
this. We have been trying this war of 
the custom-house for some years, and we 
find, not only that it is productive of great 
present distress, but that it is likely to 
transfer permanently a considerable part 
of our manufactures and commerce to 
other countries. Since, then, it has not 
succeeded, why not abandon it? We see 
Buonaparte abandon many of the modes 
of warfare that he tries. It is the part of 
wisdom to change a path that is wrong for 
a path that is right. Who that finds him? 
self in a wrong path does not act thus ? 
And, as to the shame , what shame can there 
be in doing that which is for our own good 
and for the injury of nobody ?—— Ano- 
ther reason for coming to a speedy ar- 
rangement with America, is, that the 
longer we delay it, the harder will be her 
terms. She becomes every day more and 
more independent of us, and she every 
day has a stronger ally in the grpwing 
fleets of Napoleon, and, indeed, in his 
armies. Every victory that France gains in 
the Peninsula tends to raise the demands of 
America upon us. In short, while we 
are in this state with her, every thing that 
injures us is for her good ; and, as the 
distress of our armies for want of fagKl 
would be greatly injurious to us, she will, 
in all probability, do whatever she can to 
produce that distress.* - It is useless for 
us to rail at the President and the Con- 

f ress, and excuse them of partiality for 
ranee : they have just as. good a right to 
accuse us of partiality for Ferdinand. We- 
cannot prevent their laying an embargo. 

• They will do what they please in their 
own country, at any rate. We have the 
power to do at sea what we please, and 
we do not please to let them trade with 
the dominions of France. And, if they 
do not please to let their corn and ipeat 
go to Spain and Portugal, why, then, each 
party does his pleasure ; and there is no 
more to be said about the matter. 

Horse-whipping.— And what can horse- 
whipping have to do with Politics? the 


reader may ask. Very little, and especi- 
ally the horse-wbipping below recorded; 
but, the article which I have here to in- 
sert from the Star Newspaper of the 2 1st 
instant contains matter well worthy of 
public attention. After inserting it 1 will 
offer some remarks on it, which will, I 
think, show, that the subject is one of a 
really public and important nature.— 
“ Remarkable Case. — Relating to an as- 
“ sault, tried at the Assizes at Winchester 
“in 1810, Mr. Paddon, an Attorney at 
“ Fareham, Plaintiff, and Mr. Denmark, 
“ Surgeon of his Majesty's ship ban Josef, 
“ Defendant. — A poor woman, wife to a 
“ marine on board the San Josef, lying at 
“ Spifhead in July 1809, having travelled 
“ from Devonshire with two young cbil- 
“ dren to see her husband, had the mis- 
“ fortune to have one of them taken ill 
“ with the small pox, shortly after going 
“ on board. She was, of course, in order to 
“ prevent the communication of infection 
“ among the ship's company, ordered on 
“ shore, among strangers, without money, 
“ without friends, and carrying contagion 
“ in her arms. A small subscription was 
“ instantly made at the ward-room table 
“ for her; and it occurred to Mr. Den- 
“ mark, that he might be able to gain her 
“ admittance into a house entirely adapt- 
“ ed for the reception of small pox pa- 
“ tients, in the parish of Titchfield (to 
“ which be belonged, and which was si- 
“ tuated aboyt seven miles distance), 
“ through the medium of aMRS.BREIT, 
“ of that place, of whose humanity he had 
“ a high opinion. To effect this humane 
“ purpose, he wrote her the following 
“ letter, viz. : — “ His Majesty’* ship San 
“ “ Josef July 22, 1809. — My Dear Madam 
“ “ —In the first place, give me leave to 
“ “ enquire particularly after your .valu- 
“ “ able health, and, in the next place, to 
“ <r recommend to your benevolent atten- 
“ “ tion a poor woman, whose child has 
“ “ been taken ill of the small pox, on 
“ “ board this ship. We cannot, with- 
“ “ out endangering the ship's company, 
“ “ keep her on board, and her being a 
rr “ perfect stranger, with no friends at 
“ “ Portsmouth, will obviate ber being 
“ “ received at lodgings. I have, there- 
“ “ fore, my dear Madam, most* earnestly 
“ “ to entreat y$u will use your beneficent 
“ “ influence to get her into the Pest- 
“ “ house. In this you will particularly 
“ “ oblige one who must ever bold you in 
“ “ the highest estimation. Believe me, 
“ “ My dear Madam, ever truly,— Your 
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44 44 obedient humble servant, — Alex- 44 that, instead of having authorized the 
** 44 ander Denmark. — P. S. The object " abov^Joseph Paddon to write to him 
* 4 49 of your attention is a marine's " such a letter about the afflicted famil/ 
“ " wife, who has travelled from Ply- " which he had sent into the parish, they 
44 44 mouth." — This lady advised with the " did not so much as know of the circum- 
44 parish clerk, Roger Gough, who in " stance of the family being in the parish, 
'* bis turn recommended the opinion of an 44 except a Mr. Fry, one of the overseers, 
44 attorney to be taken on the poor woman's " and even he had not authorized the writ- 
** case ! Accordingly Joseph Paddon, an 44 ing of such a letter as was sent by Pad- 
€4 attorney at Fareham, upon the sole au- "don. Upon receiving this information, 
44 thority of this parish clerk, wrote Mr. 44 Mr. Denmark repaired to Fareham, th* 
44 Denmark the following letter, viz.: — "place of the residence of Paddon, and 
44 44 Fareham, July 25, 1809. — Sir, —The 44 finding the latter not in a humour to 
44 " church wardens and overseers of Titch- "retract any of the expressions he had 
44 44 field have directed me, on behalf of 44 used, he, in the language ’of the law, 
44 44 themselves and the rest of the inbabi- 44 committed an assault upon his body ; 
44 44 tants, to sue you in an action-at-law, 44 or, in plain English, HORSEWHIPPED 
44 94 or prosecute you by indictment , as coun- 44 HIM. The consequence was, a prose- 
" 44 sel shall advise, for the most unwar - 44 cution on the part of Paddon ; and, as 
" 44 routable, illegal, and INDECENT act 44 might be expected, a conviction at the 
" " they have ever had occasion to seek a 44 assizes at Winchester in 1810. On the 
44 44 remedy at law for. You have sent 44 1 4th instant, Mr. Denmark was brought 
" 11 into the parish a family afflicted with 44 up to the Court of King’s Bench to re- 
44 44 the small pox, not having the least " ceive judgment, when he gave in affida- 
44 44 claim to relief there ; and that too, " vits, stating that he had been called oil 
44 44 in a manner which gives the highest 44 to pay, and had paid the parish officers, 
" " offence to the lady, upon whose know- 44 for the expences of the poor, woman -and 
44 44 ledge of you in your profession, you " her children while in the pest-house of 
" " presume to ask assistance of in this 44 Titchfield ! that he had been put to 
44 44 ABOMINABLE TRANSACTION. 44 very heavy expences in preparing for a 
44 44 Your letter to her is before me. You 44 trial at the Quarter Sessions at Win- 
44 44 state that it would endanger the ship's " Chester in 1809 ; that he had incurred 
44 44 company to keep the family on board. " more than seventy pounds in law ex- 
44 44 Pray are not the lives of the inhabitants " pences previous to June 1810 (not know- 
44 44 of Titchfield as valuable as those of the "ing how much he had incurred since,) 
44 44 ship's company ? And is not the life " and that he had now been compelled to 
" "of Mr. Anderson, who has never yet " leave his ship, and to travel expressly 
" " had the small pox, but who was ne- " from Plymouth to London, and to re- 
44 44 cessarily the person to receive this 44 main here many days, while bis family 
44 44 pestilential consignment from you, of " were in the greatest anxiety on his ac- 
94 44 equal value with (hat of any indivi- 44 count. His Counsel presented several 
""dual bn board the San Josef? You "other affidavits, particularly one from 
44 44 have caused the greatest distress in the 44 Sir Charles Cotton, Commander in Chief 
4,44 parish of Titchfield, and must answer "of the Channel Fleet, strongly expres- 
" " for the consequences. At present I can " sive of the humanity, benevolence and 
44 44 only demand of you a recompence for " gentlemanlike behaviour of Mr. Dt*n- 
** 44 the injury which the parish as a body " mark, both in his professional and pri- 
44 " sustains. And I am directed to call " vate situations ; and expressing his opi- 
44 44 upon you fur your undertaking in " nion, that nothing short of great provo- 
*• 44 writing to defray all the expences " cation could have ur^ed him to a viol*- 
44 44 which the parish may incur in conse- " tion of the laws. — Also, an affidavit of 
" 44 quence of your 44 benevolent attention to " Mr. Fry, one of the parish officers, de- 
44 44 a poor woman, who must ever hold you in 44 daring that Paddon was not authorized 
44 44 the highest estimation / * Your inline- 44 to write to Mr. Denmark, in the unqua- 
44 44 diate determination will determine the 44 lifted terms he made use of in his letter 
44 44 parish, in whose behalf I am, Sir, — 44 to that gentleman.— The Court sentenc- 
" ** Your very obedient humble servant, " ed him to pay a fine of 30/. to the King, 
** 44 J. Paddon." — Mr. Denmark, on the "and to find bail to keep the peace lor 
" receipt of the above letter, waited on " two years. — In the course of the plead- 
44 the parish officers, who assured him 44 ing in this cause. Lord Eljenborough 
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“ observed, that " the Court felt that all 
“ the conduct of the defendant was me- 
u rltorious up to the unfortunate moment 
“ in which he exceeded the bounds of 
“ law.” He also observed, that Mr. 
" Sefjeant Pell “ need not enforce the 
4 ‘ subject matter of Paddon's letter ; for 
" the Court will perceive it was a 
“ coarse letter, * and that he was not 
" warranted to the extent he went.” — 
The public are, indeed, little interested in 
the question, whether the horse-whip was 
used, in this case, too freely or too spa- 
ringly ; but, they are, or ought to be, 
much interested in the circumstances con- 
nected with this horse-whipping, and 
.which the horse-whipping has, at any 
rate, brought before the public. * ■ W e 
here see a poor woman, a soldier's wife, at 
150 miles distance from her home, with 
two small children, and one suddenly taken 
ill of the small pox, recommended to the 
attention of a lady , in order that they 
may be received into a parish pest-house; 
and we see the gentleman, who had the 
humanity to give the recommendation, 
compelled to pay , out qf his own pocket, the 
expences attending the keeping of these 
poor creatures, while in the pest-house. 
And, can thisVbe accordfng to law ? Is it, 
then, a crime, punishable by pecuniary 
penalties, to recommend a poor helpless 
wretch to the charitable attention of any 
one? Is it here, in this country, where 
we are raising money to comfort the Por- 
tuguese, and w here we almost blubber out 
loud at hearing recounted the sorrows of 
Cvffee and Quashte and their sable offspring ; 
is it here, in this country, where we seem 
to be beating up round the globe for ob- 
jects of compassion is it here, that it is a 
•ort of crime to recommend a soldier's 
wife and children to the humanity of a 
parish ? It may be said, perhaps, that the 
*ame thing would not have happened in 
any other parish in the kingdom; that, 
search England, Ireland, and Scotland 
through, you will not find a parish to do, 
in a similar case, what was done in the 
parish of Titchfield. May be so : I would 
fain hope so: but, the law ? Is it possible, 
that Mr. Denmark was liable to an action 
or an indictment, fop what he did? Is this 
possible ? If it be, let us cease to talk 

about English humanity. What was his 

crime? Why this : a soldier's wife, anx- 
ious to see her husband before be sailed to 
the Mediterranean, and he as anxious, 
doubdess, to sec her and his children ; this 
poor woman, t^ith one child by her side 
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and another in her arms* tramps up to 
Portsmouth from the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, a distance of about 150 miles. 
She goes on board, and she if hardly there 
when her youngest child is taken ill with 
a disease which too often proves mortal. 
She cannot remain in the ship, for there 
the contagion may reach a considerable 
part of the crew. She and her husband 
are compelled to part. And, under what 
circumstances ! Reader, if you be a father, 
need I attempt to describe to yon the feeU 
ings of this soldier at that moment ? Talk 
to me not of " our brave felloxos, 99 our #l gai- 
lant tars.* 9 This, unless you can feel for 
this man, is all empty sound. He is com- 
pelled to quit his wife and child ; he see* 
them sail to the shore ; and under cir- 
cumstances the most painful that can pos- 
sibly be conceived. They are 150 miles 
from home, they are friendless, penny- less, 
and his youngest child seized with a dan- 
gerous disease. But, he has some little 
hope, he receives some comfort, when in- 
formed that the Surgeon of* the ship has 
had the goodness to recommend them to 
the protection of a lady and of officers 
of a parish near at hand. What must the 
man's thoughts have been when he heard 
the result of this recommendation ? 1 do 
not mean the horse-whipping result ; but 
the result as far as related to the people 
at Titchfield ? Must not their conduct have 
made him ask himself, for whom he was 
daily venturing his life r— The parish of- 
ficers of Titphfield appear to have had no- 
thing to do with the oifensive letter, which 
produced the horse- whipping; but they 
made Mr. Denmark pay, out of hit. awn 
pocket, for the feediug and taking care of the 
poor woman and her children. They took 
care to do this; they inflicted this species 
of punishment upon him for his humanity: 
as an example, 1 suppose, to others likely 

to offend in the same way. -But, again 

I ask, is it possible, that Mr. Denmark did 
in this case, by recommending the poor 
woman to the lady and the parish officers, 
commit a crime in the eye of the law T If 
it be so, then what is to become of people 
in the situation of this poor woman and 
her child ? If it be a crime to send a per- 
son into a parish, that person having the 
small pox, it must be a crime for a person 
so afflicted to i ;o into a parish ; and, as 
every spot of land in the country is in 
some parish or other, what, 1 should 
be glad to know, is to become of any 
one who is put on shore with the small 
pox? There seems to be a sentence of death 
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passed* before band upon all persons in 
that situation, who may happen to be on 
board of ship. It is, I think, impos- 

sible that such can be the law ; or, if it be, 
there ought not a moment to be lost in al- 
tering it. This is an object of much 

greater consequence than is that of edu- 
cating the poor ; and, there ought, in my 
opinion, to be some special regulations re- 
lative to the wives and children of Sol- 
diers and Sailors, who are made of flesh 
and blood as well as other people, and 
who cannot live upon empty borabastical 

praises. Of the condqct of the several 

individuals, inthe transaction here recorded, 
I need say nothing. The facts speak for 
themselves, and no man of a right mind 
will fail to draw a proper conclusion from 
them. That the parish officers should 
have made Mr. Denmark pay the expences 
is what does very much surprize me ; 
and, I should be glad to know, whether 
'even that was legal. One thing re- 

mains to be noticed, and 1 deem it worthy 
of the reader's particular attention, if he 
be not already well acquainted with 
Parish law. — — We htere see, that it was 
the Parish Clerk , upon whose instructions 
the Attorney acted in the case before us ; 
and, the Parish Clerk appears to have 
had nothing more than the bare consent of 
a parish officer; but, that officer was but 
sue out of six, all the rest of whom have, 
upon their oaths, disavowed having had 
any knowledge of the matter. So that 
here is all this turmoil conjured up by the 
Parish Clerk acting upon the bare assent of 
one of the Parish officers. But does the 
reader imagine, that parishes are to be 
plunged into law in this way ? Does he 
suppose that any Parish Clerk, or even 
Parish officer, has the power to make the 
people pay taxes in order to put money 
Into the pockets of Attorneys, or to gratify 
.any whim or passion of his own, under 
the garb of going to law for the parish ? 
If the reader thinks this, be is mistaken ; 
for no Parish officer, no, nor all the of- 
ficers of a parish put together, can legally 
employ any Attorney or Advocate, on the 
Parish account, without the consent and ap- 
probation qf the Parish , given in Vestry . 
if the law were otherwise, what parish 
would be safe from ruin ? Any litigious 
man, in the character of overseer or 
churchwarden, might give the parish as 
many law suits as days in the year. 1 do 
. not know a cheaper way for a vindictive 
man to gratify his hatred of. his neigh- 
bours. The law does not permit this : it 


does not hold out this temptation to any 
litigious man to indulge his mischievous 
taste at the expence of others. It re- 
quires that, before an Attorney be em- 
ployed in behalf of a Parish, the whole 
Parish shall be consulted and give their 
assent. How necessary tbi3 is, appears from 
the case before us. It appears that five 
out of six of the Parish officers were 
wholly ignorant of the Attorney having 
been applied to ; and, that the one, who 
was acquainted with it, had merely given 
his assent, and that, too, with reluctance. 
So, in fact, here we see the Parish Clerk, 
who is no parish officer, setting an At- 
torney to work in the name of a whole 
Parish^ the Parish being almost wholly 
ignorant of the matter. This would have 
been prevented, together with all the con- 
sequences, if the Parish • had been called 
together and consulted before the Attorney 
had been employed ; and I hope that this 
case will be a warning to Parishes how 
they act in this respecL 

%* In the last Number, in the remarks 
upon Mr. White’s Trial, at page 648, 
there was an error of the press. Instead 
of " 1774, 5, G, &c.” it should have been 

" 1794, 5, 6, &c.” 1 find, too, that 

there was an error in my assuming, as a 
fact, that the author of the alledged libel 
was Mr. White’s son . I see, upon looking 
over the defence again, that this is not 
particularly stated, and that Mr. White 
speaks of an agent , without any thing 
further. 

W“ COBBETT. 

State Prison, Newgate , Friduy, 

29 ih November, 1811. 


IRISH CATHOLICS. 

In the present volume of the Register, 
at pages 193 and 215 and the following 
ones, an account will be found of the cause 
of the prosecution of Dr. Sheridan and the 
several other Catholic Gentlemen, whose 
trials are now going on in Dublin. It 
would,, therefore, be useless to repeat here 
the circumstances whence the prosecutions 
arose. The trial of one of the gentlemen. 
Dr. Sheridan, has taken place, and an ac- 
quittal has been the result. 1 shall here, 
therefore, give an accouut, taken from the 
Dublin Papers, of the Proceedings on that 
trial, which are of very great importance. 
I beg the reader to attend in particular to 
what is stated as to the formation qf the jury 
and as to certain other point*, which were 
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discussed before the Judges and decided 
on by them, before and during the Trial. 

Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, Wed- 
nesday, 20 Not. 1811. rDr. Sheridan 

was called upon his trial, and the following 
Jurymen answered to their names, and 
appeared in the box. 

1. Benjamin Geale, Esq. — Mr. Geale 
was asked by the Traverser’s Council, if 
he had formed or declared any opinion 
upon the subject? But the question was 
over-ruled, and he was sworn. 

2* Peter Digges Latouche, Esq. sworn. 

3. John Roche, Esq. objected to by the 
Crown. 

4. John Lindsay, Esq. ditto. 

5. Bartholomew Maziere, Esq. do. 

6. Leland Crosthwaite, Esq. sworn. 

7. John Orr, Esq. sworn . 

8. Richard Darling, Esq. objected to 
by the Crown. 

9. John Duncan, Esq. sworn. 

10. William Hutton, Esq. objected to 
' by the Crown. 

1 i. Thomas T. Frank, Esq. ditto. 

12. Francis Beggs, Esq. do. 

13. Alexander JafFray, Esq. do. 

14. John Pepper, Esq. sworn. 

15. Patrick Marsh, Esq. objected to by 
the Crown. 

1 6. Richard Geoghegan, Esq. do. 

17. William Sparrow, Esq. — Upon the 
book being handed to Mr. Sparrow, Mr. 
Burrowes objected to Mr. Sparrow, as 
being an Orangeman ; the Chief Justice 
declared that was no legal objection. Mr. 
Burrowes then proceeded to make his chal- 
lenge against Mr. Sparrow, that as an 
Orangeman, he had malice against all 
Roman Catholics, and, of course, against 
the Traverser. — The two first of the Jurors 
who had been sworn, Benjamin Geale, Esq. 
and P. D. Latouche, E^q. were appointed 
to try the challenge; and Mr. Sparrow was 
sworn to give evidence. 

The Chief Justice observed upon the ! 
novelty of a min being sworn to give evi- 
dence against himself ; but if both sides 
assented to it, the Court will not interfere. 

Mr. Burroives stated, that he had made | 
a fair appeal to the Counsel for the Crown 
to have Mr. Sparrow sworn, in order to 
shew that he belonged to a society hostile 
to the religion of the Traverser. 

Judge Day. — If the man has taken an 
unlawful oaih he is hardly bound to ac- 
knowledge it, as he suhjects himself to a 
serious indictment. If he has taken the 
Orangeman’s Oath I don’t know that he 
could have taken an oath more unlawful. 
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The Chirf Justice.— He cannot be exa- 
mined to make himself infamous in society. 
I will not object, however, to any proper 
question. 

Mr. Johnson — A number of questions 
may be asked him to make the objection 
intelligible to the Jury, without asking an 
improper one. 

Mr. Bun owes. — We have no witness to 
prove the fact but himself, and we appeal 
to his conscience. — The objection was 
over-ruled by the Court, as no sufficient 
proof was adduced. Mr. Sparrow was ac- 
cordingly sworn. 

Mr. Burrowes. — If there are nine other 
Orangemen on the pannel — we shall makt 
no further observations. 

Robert Orr, Esq. objected to by the 
Crown. 

Thomas Meade, Esq. do. 

R. Williamson, Esq. do. 

Thomas Jameson, Esq. do. 

Thomas Prentice, Esq. do. 

N. Wade, Esq. do. 

John Hutton, Esq. sworn. 

W. Humphreys, Esq. objected to by the 
Crown. 

James Chambers, Esq. do. 

Wm. Wood, Esq. do. 

James Jackson, Esq. do. 

Robert Armstrong, Esq. sworn. 

Edward Clibbom, Esq. sworn. 

Charles M'Kernon, Esq. was objected ta 
by the Crown. 

Thomas Richardson, Esq. do. 

Charles Pentland, Esq. sworn. 

John Hamilton, Esq. sworn. 

Of the above, our readers will perceive, 
twenty- two were put by, by the Crown, 
and none by the Traverser. — The Clerk of 
the Crown stated — ''"Doctor Sheridan has 
been indicted for an offence, of which be 
has traversed — you are to try whether he 
is guilty or not.” 

Mr. Ifcmmis , the junior Counsel for the 
Crown, opened the pleadings. 

The Attorney General then addressed the 
Jury to the following effect : — I congratu- 
late you. Gentlemen of the Jury, that the 
long expected day of Justice bas at last 
arrived, and I am sanguine that the result 
of this day’s proceedings will frustrate the 
designs Of treason, and give a check to the 
disguise of faction, and folly. The case 
itself lies in a narrow compass, both with 
respect to the law and the fact : it is, how- 
ever, connected with such a variety of 
matter, that I must trespass upon yeur 
patience much longer than I could wish. 

I hope the issue of it will be to restore oar 
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peace, allay the discontents, and abate the 
ferment which prevails in this country. 
Treason and disaifection. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, have been but too successfully ex- 
erted in influencing the minds of the 
Roman.Catholics of Ireland, and the pro- 
ject of a Convention was detailed in Reso- 
lutions of a certain Aggregate Meeting, 
assembled in this city, the 9thof July last. 
Tne Aggregate Meeting sprang from a 
Resolution of a Committee, which, for 18 
months, had acted a distinguished part, 
under the name of the General Committee 
of the Catholics of Ireland. When I talk 
of treasonable views— bottomed in treason 
and rebellion— let me not be misunder- 
stood. — A great proportion of Roman Ca- 
tholics are loyal and amenable to the laws, 
and look with alarm and dismay at the un- 
warrantable and false proceedings which 
have taken place in the name of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 1 do declare that a 
great proportion of them are loyal, and 
take no part in their projects. Some of 
them are misled, and are dupes, and made 
the instruments of designs which they 
would abominate if they were to know 
them. Youngmen, in particular, of ardent 
minds, have engaged in those political pur- 
suits, with no criminal object ; they merely 
desire to raise themselves to notice, and to 
make speeches. Some of those speeches 
are most dangerous and unwarrantable, the 
Vvork of United Irishmen, labouring for a 
s paration of this country from England. 
Others are made merely for the gratifica- 
tion of vanity, the authors not seeing that 
they are acting adverse to the public 
peace, and contrary to the success of that 
▼ery Catholic Emancipation they pretend 
to be the advocates of. I will now call 
your* attention to the Resolutions of the 
Aggregate Meeting of the 9th of July. 
Here the Attorney-General read the Reso- 
lutions, as follows ;—F<rsi— That being 
impressed with the unalterable conviction 
of the undoubted right of every man to 
worship his Creator according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, we deem it 
our duty thus publicly and solemnly to 
declare our decision, that no government 
can inflict any pain, penalty, or privation, 
for obeying that form of Christian Faith, 
which, in his conscience, he believes to be 
right. - Second — That we again Petition 
the Legislature for a repeal of the laws af- 
fecting the Catholics of Ireland. — Third — 
That, in exercising our undoubted right to 
Petition, we will adhere to the ancient 
forms of the Constitution, &c, — Fourth— 
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That a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Penal Laws, and make a report of 
the same, within one month — all which 
were carried unanimously.. That the 
Committee to be appointed to prepare Pe- 
titions to Parliament, do consist, — First — 
Of Catholic Peers, and eldest sons of Peers 
and Catholic Baronets. — Second— Catholic 
Prelates. — Third — Ten persons chosen 
from the Counties; and the survivors of the 
Delegates of 1792 to form an integral part 
of these ten.— Fourth — Four persons from 
each of the Counties in Ireland ; which 
resolution was likewise carried unani- 
mously — These resolutions were merely 
to throw dust into the eyes of loyal Ca- 
tholics. Fully aware of the law they were 
about to offend, they professed obedience 
to it while they were actually disobeying 
it. Observe, they appoint managers to 
conduct Catholic affairs until a new Com- 
mittee is elected, an interim government 
w as appointed not confined to a Petition to 
Parliament, but to manage Catholic affairs 
generally. By the Constitution the ma- 
nagement of the public affairs is entrusted 
to the lawful Government of the country. 
But this is a disclaim of all Government, 
and such proceedings are hostile to Go- 
vernment. It is said, that an assembly so 
constituted, would not act contrary to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country ; but 
a few respectable loyal men in such an 
assembly, could be no guarantee for its 
conduct ,• the intemperate men, in all such 
meetings, govern the rest. This Com- 
mittee took its rise from the last ; look at 
what their proceedings had been. Their 
language had been so seditious, treasonable 
and indecent, that their Press, wicked and 
daring as it had been, whs alarmed, and 
would not venture to insert Ssome parts of 
their speeches — but left chasms and blanks 
in their paper, for that which they dare 
not tell. Every Catholic of respectability 
felt himself scandalized, by such wicked 
and dangerous proceedings. Every loyal 
man was calling out against such bare- 
faced sedition. Government was blamed 
for not interfering. In February, how- 
ever, they were about to terminate their 
sittings; a circular letter from the Com- 
mittee was issued to call a renovation of 
itself; .then, and not before. Government 
interposed, not by a measure against law, 
it merely signined to the Magistrates 
throughout Ireland, that the intended elec- 
tions were against Statute Law, and should 
be prevented. This had the desired effect ; 
for a time it was abandoned. Several re- 
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spectable members of the Committee who 
had left it, however, went back to it, be- 
lieving, perhaps, the existence of it was 
useful to the cause, their presence was a 
restraint upon the rest, and a Committee 
was from that circumstance not interfered 
with until the close of their sittings. The 
meeting of the 9th of July was composed 
of some of the members who had been 
guilty of the greatest excesses. It is im- 
possible not to conceive, however, that 
there was a portion of well meaning men 
amongst them. It was then held out to 
the loyal Catholics of Ireland, that their 
attention was merely called to the Peti- 
tion, and for that purpose it was necessary 
to elect a Catholic Convention — but see 
what the substance of the Petition is, 
which was thus made a pretence of assem- 
bling this Convention. In order to shew 
what little deliberation is necessary to 
frame a petition, I will state to you, what 
the state of the Catholics was in the year 
1778, and what it is now. 

[Here the Attorney General went into 
a statement of what the penal laws were 
at that period, and their gradual repeal, 
and what the restrictions were which still 
continue. In running over the list of 
penal laws he mentioned one which en- 
couraged the son to rise up in rebellion 
against the father, one which dispossessed 
a Catholic of his horse if it was worth 
more than 51. &c. &c. &c. ; and when he 
ended a narrative of this description, a 
smile of contempt at the bigotry of those 
disgraceful times, spread through the 
court, and created a temporary interrup- 
tion. The Attorney General, when this 
subsided, proceeded]. — Let it not be un- 
derstood that I mean to speak lightly of 
these matters; I acknowledge the repeal 
of them are laudable objects for men of 
rank and talents to pursue. — But what is 
the object of the Petition ? Those restric- 
tions can be' expressed in a narrow and 
confined compass. Persons capable of 
reading and writing could form a Petition 
at once, and without dilficulty ; and 
therefore to talk of collecting a National 
Convention for the purpose, is an imposi- 
tion upon common sense. Their Petition 
has been again and again presented to 
Parliament; it has been discussed by 
Parliament, and has never been rejected 
for want of form. Why has it therefore 
been now thought necessary to summon a 
Convention to deliberate upon it : to call 
a Convention of 500 persons, to act in the 
capital, day after day, and month after 
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month ? Because there is a Rebel party 
and a parly of United Irishmen at work, 
and who now endeavour to effect by arti- 
fice what they could not do by force in 
1798, and in 1803— they may have an 
object in calling a National Convention, 
because such desperate, wicked &nd fac- 
tious persons always sway such assemblies. 
How was this Convention to act but by 
the example of that Committee, out of 
which it was to spring ? — What rules or 
orders were to govern them ? Our Parlia- 
ment cannot meet but by order of the 
King, and cannot sit a moment longer 
than he pleases. But this Convention, 
self-created, has no law but its own discre- 
tion-such an assembly can never be to- 
lerated under any form of government. 
This is no contest between the Govern- 
ment and the Catholics. — l deny it — It is 
a contest between the law and the viola- 
tion of the public peace. Government 
would be unable to stand, if it was ob- 
liged to submit to such things. The Press 
says the right to Petition is attacked — it 
is no such thing. Because Government 
stops a National Convention, can it be 
said they stop Petitioning? Because the 
Catholics cannot have a Parliament of 
their own, do they complain of not haviog 
he Right to Petition. ? The Attorney 
General then adverted to the origin and 
necessity of the Convention Act, which 
was adopted in consequence of intended 
meetings proposed by the North of Ire- 
land. He then proceeded with great in- 
genuity and ability, to comment on the 
Convention Act, and its applicability to 
the case of the Traverser, but we must 
defer the remainder to allow ourselves 
time to detail the evidence. 

John Shepherd was the first witness call- 
ed, was examined by the Solicitor Ge- 
neral. He said he was a police officer. 
He attended at Liffey Street Chapel on 
the 31st of July last according to direc- 
tions. He knew Dr. Sheridan. The 
Meeting wa3 large, but he could not take 
upon himself to say how large. Dr. She- 
ridan was in the chair. Heard Mr. Kir- 
wan address the Chair, and make a mo- 
tion for a petition to the Prince Regent 
and both houses of Parliament for a Re- 
peal of the remaining disabilities which 
affect the Catholic body. The question 
was put upon this motion by Dr. Sheridan 
and it was carried unanimously. He re- 
collected another motion for appointing a 
Committee of five, to represent that parish 
in the General Committee— he omitted 
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those particulars, appointing a Committee 
to prepare and present a petition, and 
transact the business of the Meeting in 
the General Committee. It was not in 
his recollection that this motion was put 
in consequence of any former Meeting. 
The motion of appointing five Delegates 
was put by Dr. Sheridan. There was 
some difference as to the mode of electing 
the five : it was proposed at length that 
seven persons should be appointed to se- 
lect five out of a list which was furnished. 
The proposal was carried, of the seven 
persons who retired two alone, as he could 
perceive, for he was in a situation to com- 
mand a general view, returned. 

One of the persons returned, handed a 
slip of paper to Dr. Sheridan. He be- 
lieved Dr. Sheridan handed the slip of 
paper to another, and from it were read 
the following names; Dr. Sheridan, Tho- 
mas Kirwan, Henry Edmund Taaffe, 
Francis Sweetman and Richard Shiel. 
Dr. Sheridan was removed from the 
Chair, and Dr. Burke took it and put the 
question of Dr. Sheridan’s election, which 
was carried unanimously. Dr. Sheridan 
then resumed the Cha*»r, and all the new 
nominations were carried unanimously 
with the exception of one. Mr. Kirwan, 
and Mr. Taaffe returned thanks for the 
honour of their election. Mr. Sweetman 
was not present, but some person spoke 
for him. Mr. Shiel was in London, and 
this was the reason of an opposition being 
made to hU nomination. Dr. Sheridan 
left the Chair and Mr. Taaffe. took it, when 
the thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Dr. Sheridan. The motion was carried 
unanimously, and Dr. Sheridan merely 
thanked the meeting. Liffey-street Cha-' 
pel is in the parish of St. Mary. No 
other business done but what he related — 
could not swear that he was at Fishamble 
street on the 9th of July. 

Cross* eramined by Mr. Burr owes - — lie 
was of the Established Church. Did not 
go to Liffey-street Chapel as a member of 
the meeting. It was open to every one. 
No concealment. There was no abuse of 
any individual or government. He could 
discover no sedition at the Meeting, from 
the respectability of the persons who at- 
tended he would be surprised to find any 
thing of a seditious tendency. JIc be- 
lieves the Meeting met to Petition Parliament 
and to Petition Parliament alone. He be- 
lieves the resolutions were read from a 
written paper. [Here he was shewn a 
brief containing ft resolution ; he believed 
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k was the first. He read another which he 
said was like the second ; but it was not at 
all so full.] He swore positively to the 
word represent— oh ! he begged pardon, he 
meant prepare or present . When he said 
prepare or present he did not mean to say 
represent. He did not doubt but a written 
document would give a better account of 
the proceedings than he did. He again 
said he thought the only object of the 
meeting was petitioning. * Did you not/ 
said Mr. Burro wes, 9 talk of transacting 
other business/ [In answering this the 
witness seemed to have a confusion of 
ideas.] Five delegates were appointed, 
but he believed that petitioning was the ob- 
ject of the meeting. There was no business 
hut about petitioning. Did not recollect 
where they said would * transact’ business. 
He believed Liffey-street included the 
parishes of St. Mary’s, St. Thomas’s and 
St. George’s. He took a memorandum of 
the proceedings of the meeting, but has 
it not now. He had it ten days ago ; knew 
then he was to appear in this case as a wit- 
ness. He was not desired by any one to 
leave the memorandum at home. He does 
not know but it is in his desk. If he had 
| it he would bring it. He looked in his 
desk and could not find it ; yet it may be 
in his desk. He wfts sent to this meeting 
as to others ; and he told those he had a 
right to tell what took place. He believes 
he gave his report to the Magistrates. 
He does not know to whom he gave it. 
Alderman Pemberton, Counsellor Hare, 
and Major Sirr, were present when he 
gave it. He thought that Major Sirr and 
Counsellor Hare were together when he 
gave it in. He said he had General Orders 
to attend the Meetings. “ Those General 
Orders did not come from Heaven,” said 
Mr. Burrowes, " and front whom did they 
come ?” Sometimes from the Magistrates, 
and sometimes fr&m the Chief Constables. 
He acknowledged he swore, informations 
against Dr. Breen on hearing of his name. 
All he swore was hearing of his name, 
lie swore the information before the Chief 
Justice. He did not sec Dr. Breen. The 
Second Clerk of the Police Office swore 
against some others ; it was not on his in* 
formation Dr. Breen was arrested. This 
meeting did not last half an hour. 

James M'Donough, examined by Ser- 
jeant Ball. — He is a clerk in the bead 
police office. Was on the 9th of Julyftt 
Liffey-street Chapel with Shepherd.— 
He heard Mr. Kirwan move five persons 
to present a petition and to represent that 
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parish in the General Committee. [He 
answered the matter of course questions 
without differing from the other witness.] 

. Cross-examined by Mr. Burne — Shep- 
herd and he went together by order of the , 
Magistrates, either Hare or Sirr. Is a 
clerk. Took notes of the proceedings 
according to order. He does not know 
what became of his notes. He saw them 
[like the other] ten days ago. He did 
not .give his notes to any Magistrate ; nor 
was he asked for them only once by Mr. 
Hare. He did not give them then, but 
the informations were grounded upon them. 
He did not see them since he looked at 
them last. He does not. know on what 
occasion he looked at the notes. He be- 
lieves they are in his desk or elsewhere. 
(He was asked to repeat the Resolutions ; 
and he seemed to be as undecided as the 
other witness on strictness of expression. 
He believed the word “ We present” or 
something like it, was in the Resolutions.) 
He believed the Resolutions were on 
paper ; and that the Chairman spoke from 
a written report. He did not see Dr. Breen 
though he swore an information on which 
he was arrested. He heard the name of 
Dr. Breen mentioned. 

Francis Huddleston, commonly called 
Captain Huddlestone, was next examined 
and cross-examined. He is now, it ap- 
pears, a news paper reporter, has been a 
Captain in the army, has been in the 
Barrack Department. He gave an account 
of what passed at the Meetings of the Ca- 
tholics in Dublin; he stated the purport 
of the resolutions that they entered into ; 
and gave an account of the part which 

the defendant took therein. Here 

ended the proceedings on the- 20th of 
November. 

On the 22nd the Trial was resumed, 
when the Chief Justice called on Mac 
Donough, a Clerk in Major Sirr's Office, 
to explain certain parts of his evidence 
which, in his Lordship’s mind, were con- 
tradictory and inconclusive. The witness 
was examined by the Court, and appeared 
'Very much dashed and confounded. He was 
asked, whether among these persons sworn 
to in. the information he had mentioned 
Doctor Breen as present. — He could not 
actually say that Doctor Breen was in the 
Chapel at Liffey street— beard his name 
to the best ot his recollection mentioned — 
did not see him in the Chapel— knew his 
person, and heard that he was one of those 
concerned in the delegation. 

Mr. Justice Osborne.— But in the infor- 
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mation before us, you do not speak as to 
your belief — you swear positively that 
Doctor Breen was one of the persona 
chosen. 

Chirf Justice .— Then you-swore positive- 
ly to a man whom you did not see. 

Witness ordered to retire. 

Mr. Burrowes then addressed the Jury. 
The Learned Council began by arraign- 
ing the conduct of the Crown in the for- 
mation of the Jury. He lamented to have 
witnessed that more decency, or ihe ap- 
pearance at least, if it was no more, of 
justice on the part of the Crown. He 
did not lay any blame to his Majesty's 
Attorney General. It was notorious that 
on the Jury, there was not a single Ca- 
tholic, in a cause, in which the Catholic 
Interest was so deeply concerned. He 
reflected upon the circumstance with pain, 
not unmixed with a considerable portion 
of dismay, that in a City, nine- tenths of 
whose inhabitants consisted of Catholics, 
notone was to be found on a Jury in which 
the Catholics were to be tried. It was, he 
feared ominous for the Country, when Go- 
vernment had recourse to such paltry ar- 
tifices. Nay, the only Catholic oo the 
pannel was instantly objected to — but 
that was not enough for the Crown — it 
was not content with objecting to the so- 
litary Catholic — but in the spirit of libe- 
rality which so very honourably distin- 
guished the Administration of the Country, 
it objected against twenty- two Protestants 
upon no grounds whatever. These Pro- 
testants, it should seem, were under the 
suspicion of being suspected as friends to 
the great Catholic Cause. But the very 
circumstance of these shameful challenges 
put the present Jury in a most delicate 
and awful situation. The eyes of the 
Country were on them. From the par- 
tiality evinced by the Crown to their se- 
lection from among so many of their ex- 
cellent and liberal fellow citizens, it would 
naturally be concluded that they were 
prejudiced, and illiberal. He did not in- 
sinuate that they were, be believed in his 
heart that they were not— but see the si- 
tuation in which they were placed by the 
Crown— a situation be would contend not 
only indelicate but almost unconstitu- 
tional. — They would, however, he felt 
convinced, risk themselves from the pe- 
culiarity in which they were so unhand- 
somely placed-, as contradistinguished 
from the remainder of their fellow-citizens. 
—Mr. Burrowes then, at great length, 
went into the subject matter of the trial 
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before the Court. As we have already 
said, it would be impossible for us, to 
enter into any thing like a detail of 
this admirable forensic display. He first 
addressed himself to the facts, then to 
the Law— next to the History of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and finally to the Po- 
licy of the Irish Administration. In all 
these divisions, Mr. Burrowes was super- 
eminently, supremely happy. But we 
are- compelled to reserve until our next a 
satisfactory report of this admirable speech. 
After he had sat down, there was a mur- 
mur of applause, and he was congratulated 
on all sides by his friends. Indeed the 
union of honesty qnd talent was eminently 
conspicuous in this address, and we never 
saw more powerfully exemplified what 
great virtue, aided by great ability, is able 
to perform. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Burrowes pronounced a panegyric on 
the free press of Ireland, and stigmatized 
in bis powerful and impassioned language 
the incendiaries and slaves hired by the 
Castle to influence the popular mind, and 
to inflame the people to madness. — When 
Mr. Burrowes had concluded, the Council 
for the traverser, relying upon the evi- 
dence of the Crown and the Law and Jus- 
tice of their case, declined calling wit- 
nesses, or occupying the attention of the 
Court and Jury on a case* w hich they con- 
sidered already proved for their client. 

The Solicitor General rose to reply. 

Mr. Goold objected on the ground of 
usage, that the Crown Lawyers, except in 
cases when evidence was tendered on the 
part of the Traversers, had no right to re- 
ply. 

The Attorney General insisted on the 
right. 

Justice Osborne wished for precedents to 
establish the right. 

Mr. O' Connell said that Mr. Justice Day 
ruled in the case of Williams (we think) 
on the last Munster Circuit, against the 
right claimed by the Crown in those cases. 

Mr. Justice Day assented* 

* Mr. Bellew said, that Mr. Justice Os- 
borne ruled a similar case at the Assizes of 
Waterford. 

Mr. JusticeOsbome assented. 

Mr. Byrne cited a case from reports 
made in the time of Lord Kenyon, in 
which that able Judge had strongly repro- 
bated the practice which Crown Lawyers 
assumed of speaking when no evidence 
had been produced by the Traverser. 

Mr. O'Cmnell immediately read the 
passage, and in corroboration, cited the 
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case of Walter Cox, in which Lord Nor- 
bury and Baron George decided against 
Serjeant Moore, who essayed a reply. 

Mr. Perrin stated the particulars of the 
case, in which the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, said that the right of the 
Attorney General was a personal right 
and could hot be transferred to his brother. 

Mr. Justice Osborne was rather against 
the practice. 

Mr. Justice Daily thought that it was es- 
tablished by analogy. 

Mr. Justice Day was rather inclined with 
his brothers. 

Mr. Bellew argued acutely against the 
right claimed. 

The Chief Justice did notthink the case 
in Lord Kenyon went to the present in- 
stance. 

Mr. Burton said that perhaps the Crown 
would wave the right and allow the case 
to go to the Jury. 

Mr. Ball insisted on the right of the 
Crown. 

Mr. 'Solicitor General would not give up 
that right. 

The Attorney General coincided with the 
Solicitor, and insisted on the right. 

The Chief Justice at length determined 
in favour of the Crown. 

| Mr. Burton then asked whether since 
two Crown Lawyers were allowed to 
speak where no evidence was adduced on 
the part of the Traverser, another Counsel 
would not be allowed to his clients. 

To this the Court after some hesitation 
assented. 

Mr. Goold then touched upon all the 
leading topics of this great cause. 

The Solicitor General replied. 

The Chief Justice , after recapitulating 
the evidence, proceeded to define the 
Law. After about an hour and half's 
charge, the Jury retired. 

Mr. Byrne rose and enquired whether 
the indictment on tvhich the traversers 
were tried, was handed up to the Jury. 

The Chief Justice said that it was not 
usual nor necessary. 

Mr. Justice Osborne thought that the in- 
dictment might have been read to them, 
if they wished it. 

Mr. O'Connell contended that the Jury 
should have a copy of the Indictment on 
which they were to decide. 

While the point was mooting, 

Mr. Geale , the Foreman, and Mr. Pep- 
per, returned into the Box and requested a 
Copy of the Indictment. He took occa- 
sioq at the same time to inquire whether 
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the Court could bring in separate verdicts 
for the two counts laid in the Indictment. 
— He was answered in the affirmative, and 
the Clerk of the Crown having enlarged 
. the issue, the Jury again retired* In 
about an hour and a half, the Jury re- 
turned with a verdict of NOT QUrLTY. 

The names of the Jurors are these : 

I. Benjamin Geale, Esq. 

, 2. Peter D, Latouche, Esq. 

3. Leland Crosth waite, Esq. 

4. John Otr, Esq. 

5. John Duncan, Esq. 

0. John Pepper, Esq. 

7. William Sparrow, Es % q. 

8. John Hutton, Esq. 

9. Robert Armstrong, Esq. 

10. Edward Clibborn, Esq. 

11. Charles Pentland, Esq. 

12. John Hamilton, Esq. 

The following is the substance of the Indictments 
found against Messrs. Kirwan and Tauffe . 

County of the City of! The Jurors of 

Dublin, to wit. > our Lord the King 

J upon their oath 

present, that, on the 9th day of July, in 
the year of our Lord, 1811, at Fishamble- 
street, in the County of the City of Dublin, 
divers persons, to the said Jurors unknown, 
assembled themselves together, and being 
so assembled, and then and there contriv- 
ing, and intending to cause and procure 
the appointment of Persons professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion, to exercise an 
authority to represent the inhabitants of 
Ireland professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, under pretence of causing Peti- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament to be 
framed, for the repeal of all laws remain- 
ing in force in Ireland, by means whereof 
anv person professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion is subject to any disability by 
reason, or in consequence of his religious 
tenets ; and also, under pretence of pro- 
curing an alteration of the matters so esta- 
blished by law, did then and there, amongst 
other things, enter into certain Resolutions 
of and concerning such Committee, and of 
and concerning said laws so remaining in 
force in Ireland, and of and concerning 
certain districts in the City of Dublin, 
called Parishes, and used as such for the 
purpose public Worship, according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
of the purport ‘and effect here following: 
that is to s.iy, that a Committee of Persons 
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professing the Roman Catholic Religion, 
meaning such Committee as aforesaid, 
should be appointed, and requested to 
cause proper Petitions to both Houses c€ 
Parliament to be forthwith framed, for the 
repeal of the Penal Laws, meaning the said 
laws so remaining in force in Ireland, and 
to procure signatures thereto in all parts 
of Ireland, and to take measures for bring- 
ing such Petition under the serious consi- 
deration of the Legislature, within the first 
month of the ensuing Sessions of Parlia- 
ment; and that said Committee should 
consist of the Catholic Peers, and their 
eldest Sons, the Catholic Baronets, the 
Prelates of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and also ten persons to be appointed by 
the Catholics in each County in Ireland, 
the survivors of the Delegates of 1793, to 
constitute an integral part of that number, 
and also of five persons to be appointed by 
the Catholic inhabitants of each parish in 
Dublin, meaning each district so called a 
parish, as aforesaid, and that Edward Sheri- 
dan , late of Dominick street, in the County 
of the City of Dublin, Doctor of Physic, 
being a person professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, and divers other per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion, to the said Jurors unknown, well 
knowing the premises, but being ill dis- 
posed persons, and unlawfully contriving 
and intending to aid and assist ih and to- 
wards the constituting and forming of such 
Committee as aforesaid, on the 31st day of 
July, in the year 181 1, at Li ffey -street, in 
the County of the City of Dublin, in order 
to comply with such resolutions, and to 
aid and assistin and towards the constituting 
and forming -such Committee, did meet and 
assemble themselves together for the pur- 
pose of appointing five persons to act as 
Representatives of the Inhabitants profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic Religion, of and 
in 'one of the districts in the city of Dublin 
aforesaid, commonly called the Parish of 
St. Mary, in the said Committee so proposed 
to be formed, and that at and in the said 
Meeting so then and there held for the 
said purpose, one Thomas Kirwan, then 
and there being a person professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion, was then and 
there unlawfully appointed by the said 
persons so then and there assembled to act 
as one of the Representatives of the said 
Inhabitants of the said district in the Said 
(To be continued. ) 
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Th* appearance is against me, I confess. 

Who seemiogly have put you in distress : 

You, if your goodness does not*piead my cause. 

May thiuk I broke all hospitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace<*yard by night. 

And put your noble person in a fright :» 

This, since you take it ill, I must repent. 

Though, heav’n can witness ! with no bad intent. 

.Dkydem* Cock and the Fox. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Ibish Catholics. The acquittal of 

D*. Sheridan, in spite of ail the means made 
use of to obtain his conviction, has produc- 
ed, as might have been expected, a suspen- 
sion of the prosecutions against the other 
Catholic Gentlemen, whom it was intended 
to try for the same alledged crime, and 
against whom Rills of Indictment were 
found. Yet, as the reader will bear in mind, 
when that acquittal, which does so much ho- 
nour to the Jury and to Ireland, which has 
given so much satisfaction in this part of 
the kingdom, and which will be received 
with applause in every part of the world 
where there remains one spark of the love 
of freedom; when that acquittal was first 
announced to the English public, the 
venal prints, and especially the Courier,. 
who seems to be a hack always in requisi- 
tion, said, that Dr. Sheridan was acquitted 
for want qf sufficient evidence; but, that 
the rest would be proceeded against upon 

amended indictments. For want of 

sufficient evidence ! To be sure ; and who, 
pray, was ever acquitted upon any other 
ground? Who, (except in cases of mere 
flaw) was ever acquitted upon any ground 
other than that of a want of evidence to 
support the charge ? Dr. Sheridan was 
charged with lowing become a delegate in 
violation of on act of parliament; and the 
Jury say, not guilty, upon the whole of the 
charge. They bring in no qualified ver- 
dict; they do not say, that there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove that he had 
become a delegate; they do not say, that 
to have become a delegate would have been 
a crime. They say, not guilty , upon the 

whole of the charge. Now let us hear 

what the veuai prints have resorted to, in 
order to account for the suspension of 
proceedings against the other accused per- 
sons.— *At first, it was said, as I have 
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observed above, that they were to be 
brought to the bar under amended Bills of 
Indictment. But a suspension has taken 
place; and, from the following article in 
the Courier, it would seem, that there 
was, at one time, an intention of drop- 
ping the proceedings altogether, provided 
the Catholic Gentlemen would give up 
their scheme of assembling as delegates. 
I quote from the Courier of the 30th of 
November, and the passage is one that 
merits a good deal of attention. * It pre- 
tends to give the words of the Irish At- 
torney General, when he expressed his in- 
tention not to pursue the prosecutiohs any 
further; and it contains doctrines such, I 
[ believe, as never were broached before, 
and which, if they be permitted to pass 
as sound, there can, in the mind of no 
rational man, exist the smallest doubt that 
our liberties are a mere dream. “ The 
“ intention of Government to prove by 
" the highest legal authorities, that Dele- 
" gation for the purpose of petitioning for 
“ the alteration of law is contrary to the 
u Convention Act, having been fully ful- 
“ filled, the Irish Attorney General signi- 
" fied in open Court last Tuesday, that it 
t€ was not his wish to press for the trial of 
u the Delegates at present . He said, " that 
" “ though thefe has been a verdict of 
•* " acquittal in the case of Dr. Sheridan, 
** “ ’ the law of the case has been clearly, un- 
“ “ equivocally, and unanimously declared 
** “ by the Court ; and therefore I consider 
u “ it now as settled law that the Com- 
" “ mittee or Convention proposed to be 
u •' convened by the resolutions of the 
u " gentlemen on the 9th of July last, 
*' “ would be, if it should meet, an un - 
“ “ lawful assembly . That being so, I 
“ 99 cannot suffer myself to believe that 
“ u the Roman Catholics of Ireland will 
99 persevere in the measure, because I 
99 “ cannot suffer myse\f to believe that it ever 
A A 
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“ was , or it, their meaning to violate the 
** *• [aw of the land . Under this impression 
** “ I feel that it would be hardly con- 
•* “ sistent with the object of these prosecu- 
•* " tions, which never was to persecute or to 
« •* punish the individual, but to prevent a 
“ “ public mischief, to press for the trial 
** “ of any other of tlie Traversers at pre- I 
““sent; and I will go farther, and say 
«' “ that it is my confident expectation, as 
•* “ it is my sincere wish, that it may not 
•* *' be rendered necessary for me at any 
** “ time hereafter to call for the trial of 

« u the other Traversers.”- We trust, 

«' therefore, that the Catholics, who enjoy 
•* the right of petitioning in as full and 
“ free a manner as any other of his Ma- 
*' jesty's subjects, 'will not persist in con- 
" vening the Committee or Convention, 

*• which their resolutions in July last had 
u proposed to do. If they do, if mistaking 
•• forbearance for fear, and erroneously 
« supposing that the acquittal of Dr. Sheri- 
“ dan was an acquittal upon the law as w ell 
" as the fact, they do determine to call such 
" a Convention, then, of course, the trials 

u qf the other delegates will be jrressed . 

Now, I do not, observe, say, that the 
words here put into the mouth of the 
Irish Attorney General were ever uttered 
by him. I see them published in a news- 
paper ; and containing, as I think they 
do, some most offensive matter, I shall 
make freely my comments upon them. 
If they were not uttered by the Attorney 
General, it is for him, or his friends, to 
set the public right as to the fact. To me, 
it is of no consequence whether they pro- 
ceeded from his lips or not. They form a 
publication, and, as such, I comment upon 

them. Let us take the article in the 

order that it lies before us. The Attorney 
General, the official prosecutor on the 
part of the government, having seen one 
of the prosecuted parties escape, through 
the verdict of a jury, is here made to come 
into court, into that very court where the 
acquittal had taken place, and there to 
say, that, though there had been an ac- 
quittal of oneofthe accused persons, “ the 
“ law of the case had been clearly, une- 
w quivocally, and unanimously declared 
“ by the court , and that he therefore now 
“ considered it as settled law,” &c. So 

then, according to this notion, the court is 
all and theory nothing as to settling the 
point whether a man has, or has not, been 
guilty of a breach of the law ! Dr. Sheri- 
dan was charged with having violated the 
Convention Act* The jury declared him 


not guilty ; but, according to this doctrine 
ascribed to the Attorney General of Ire- 
land, that verdict is to have no weight, 
and the declarator*! of the Judges is to be 
taken for the true decision. Why, we 
were told, in this same Courier, that all 
the Judges had given their opinions on 
the side of guilt ; but, are we, therefore, 
to consider the acquitted man as guilty ? 
Lord ElTenborough, the other day, was by 
no means equivocal in his charge in the 
ease of Mrl White, whose publication he 
expressly and repeatedly declared to be a 
libel, and whom he expressly and repeat- 
edly declared to be answerable for all that 
appeared in bis paper. Yet, the jury said, 
that he was not guilty. Their decision 
was in opposition to the opinion of the 
judge; and are we, for that reason, to 
conclude, that Mr. White was guilty, and 
that the jury were ignorant or perjured 
men ? If this were to be the case, what, I 
would beg leave to ask, is t he rise qf • 
jury f If their decision is to pass for jio- 
thing; if a man, though acquitted by 
them, is still to be looked upon as guilty 
in fact, and as having escaped by mere 
chance; if this were to be the case, what a 
despicable, and even what a mischievous 
institution that of the jury would be !— 
Here was a man indicted for the breach 
of a positive law ; the written law was be- 
fore the jury; they had to compare the 
act done with the acts' prohibited by that 
law ; and, they declare the man viol to be 
guilty. But, because the Judges all de- 
clared, that the act done was amongst the 
acts prohibited by the law, it ii here said 
to have been assumed, that the acquittal 
was to pass for nothing as a declaration 
of the meaning of the law; as if the opi- 
nions of twelve men were not as good ai 
the opinions of four men, and that, too, 
in a case so plain that it strikes me with 
wonder how two opinions should ever have 

been entertained upon the subject. 

Am I told, that the Judges must under- 
stand the law better than the Jury? If 
this be to be taken in itsfuU extent, abolish 
the juries at once, for they are mere au- 
tomata. Let them stay at home for God's 
sake, and mind their farms and their shops ; 
for, to stick them up in courts of justice is 
a mere mockery. If the Judge is, upon 
all occasions, to be looked upon as under- 
standing better the application of the law 
to the act alledged than the Jury, away 
with the latter at once. But this is not 
so ; and, until of late years, it never was 
pretended. The Judge i» in the court to 
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regulate the proceedings; to see that all 
the evidence is fairly laid before the Jury; 
to state to them the words of the law as 
applicable to the act alledged ; and to 
give them, if necessary, his opinion, as to 
the meaning of doubtful parts of the law. 
But, it is for the Jury to try , as Mr. Tooke 
so well urged it in^ his celebrated action 
with Mr. Fox ; it is for the Jury to try 
the person accused, or rather, the ques- 
tion at issue. They are sworn “ well and 
truly to try ; ft and, if they are to be no 
judges of the law by which they ar6 to 
decide, what is the use of them ? They do 
not, in that case, try the question at all ; 
and, they had better be sworn well and 
truly to say whatever the Judge might bid 
them say. The Jury, and the Jury alone , 
tries the question brought before it. The 
institution of the Jury is founded upon the 
presumption that twelve men, impartially 
taken, are not only as likely, but more 
likely to form a correct opinion and make 
a just decision than one or more judges are ; 
and, indeed, what other reason can there 
be, or could there ever have been, for the 
institution of Juries ? If the Jury be to act 
as the Judges bid them, and if, in cases 
where the verdict goes in the teeth of the 
charge, the Judges are to bo regarded as 
right and the Jury wrong, and if the charge 
and not the verdict be to be looked upon as 
decisive of the law; what, again I ask, 
is the use of the Jury; what sense is there 
in such an institution; and how can the 

Jury be said to try any thing ? But, 

would I make the Judges nothing at all, 
then ? No : my objection is to the attempt, 
which has often been made, and with but 
too much success, to make them every thing 
except responsible persons. They have 
powers enough without being triers of 
causes and criminals. To them belongs 
the vast powers of directing and governing 
the whole of the proceedings in every 
trial; of giving their interpretation of the 
law; of determining what is or is not ad- 
missible evidence and admissible argu- 
ment; of receiving the verdict or causing 
it to be revised ; and, finally, of passing 
sentence, of saving life or inflicting death. 
Is not this enough for them ? Are these 
powers too limited ? See, then, what power 
they possess in the granting or refusing of 
motions, rules, attachments, &c. &c. 
And, when we consider, that they are all 
appointed by the king, or his ministers, 
and may, at any tiqne, by the vote of a 
majority in parliament, have their salaries 
raised, can we say, that these powers are 
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not sufficient ? I do not say that the powers 
are too great ; but, I do say, that they are 
quite great enough; and I further say; 
that, without the Jury in criminal cases, ( 
these powers would be- monstrous, and 
such as would leave the people not the 
shadow of liberty. The jury was insti- 
tuted ; and was always considered, and is, 

I hope, still to be considered, as the guar- 
dian of the people's rights ; as a security for 
the administration qf Justice in mercy ; and 
not a mere shew, not the mere echo of the 
Judge, but a body of men more likely to 
come to a just decision, all the circum- 
stances considered, than the Judge would 
be. If it be not so, of what earthly use, 

I again ask, is this thing called a Jury? 
Why, the only use, and the only possibly 
use, which it could then be of, would be 
to screen the Judge from, all responsibility as 
to the decision ; and thus removing that 
check, which would exist if there were no 
jury at all, and making our mode of ad- 
ministring justice the very worst that ever 

was heard of in the world. The Jury 

must be efficient ; they must be, according 
to their oath, the real triers of the isiue ; 
or, they are infinitely worse than useless ; 
and, if they are not the real triers, they 
betray their trust and falsify their oaths. 

To return to the doctrine ascribed to 

the Irish Attorney General : I would ask, 
if the declaration of the Judges were suffi- 
cient for his purpose, and that, too, in op- 
position to a subsequent verdict of a Jury, 
why was a trial necessary ? Why was not 
the declaration of the Judges taken with- 
out any indictment or trial at all ? Why 
were the delegatesnottold, thatthe Judges 
said that the law was against the meeting 
by delegates ? There was something to be 
answered by the trial surely? But, now, ?t 
seems, that these indictments and trials 
were to answer no other purpose than 
merely that of giving the Judges an op- 
portunity of declaring, upon the bench, 
what was the meaning of the law ; and 
their opinions are now set up, by this 
writer, in the form of a speech of the 
Attorney General, as tantamount to a de» 
claratory act of parliament , and that, too, 
though they did not produce conviction 
in the minds of twelve men assembled 
and sworn to try the very question, which 
it is held forth that these opinions have 

decided -I now come to the second 

part of this publication pretending to be 
a speech of the Irish Attorney General ; 
and it is certainly very well calculated to 
excite some little] surprize- He U made 
A a 2 
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to say : “ 1 cannot suffer myself to believe, 
“ that it EVER WAS, or is, their” (the 
accused persons) “ meaning to violate the 
“ law of the land Here, reader, is this 
Attorney General, this official Prosecutor, 
made to say, in open court, that he does 
not believe ; nay, that he cannot suffer 
himself to believe, that the accused per- 
sons ever meant to violate the law of the 
land. Now, what had this same person 
said only a few days before in the indict- 
ment against Messrs. Kirwan and Taaffe ? 
Why, just the reverse ; for he there, as you 
will see by a reference to the copy of the 
indictment, in the last column of my last 
Number, says, that they were “ ill-disposed 
“persons and were unlawfully contriving and 
u intending” to do what he had accused 
them of! Was it possible, then, for him 
to have uttered the words ascribed to him 
by the Courier? Was it possible for a 
man to £ome into court, and, before those 
very judges, to whom he had accused' 
these gentlemen, declare in so solemn a 
manner, that he did not believe them to have 
been guilty of the crime that he had laid 
to their charge in a manner still more so- 
lemn, and which charge was founded upon 
informations upon oath ? Was it possible 
for a man to come into court and declare, 
that he did not believe persons to have 
ever been guilty of the crime, for which 
he himself had prosecuted them, he 
himself having necessarily been the ad- 
viser of the prosecution? And. yet, if 
there be no truth in the statement, at what 
a degree of impudence must this editor of 
the Courier have arrived ?— I cannot 
bring myself to believe, that the declara- 
tion was made ; because it would, it seems 
to me, call for the most serious inquiry 
into the conduct of the Attorney General. 
He has powers enough, God knows! 
Powers sufficient to make him truly for- 
midable without any abuse of them; but, 
if he w f ere to arrive at such a pitch as to 
avow, that he prosecuted men for crimes, 
of which he could not suffer himself to believe 
that they were guilty ; if he were come to 
this pass, what a country would Ireland 

be to live in? Yet this is what the 

Courier attributes to him; I have quoted 
the very words said to have been uttered 
by him ; I have, 1 believe, seen tbe same 
words, under the same form, in other pub- 
lic prints ; and, thus seeing them, were I 
to let them pass without comment, I might 
be thought to acquiesce in thfe right of an 
Attorney General to prosecute any man 
that he chose for a crime of which he 


could not suffer himself to believe that ht 
was guilty; I might be thought to allow, 
that, in addition to all his other powers, 
of which I have so often had to speak, he 
possessed this of prosecuting men, of har- 
rassing their minds and ruining their for- 
tunes, and that, too, under pretence that 
they had committed a crime, which he 
coaid not suffer himself to believe that 

they had committed. Let there be no 

attempt at shuffle here. Let it not be pre- 
tended, that the gentlemen might commit 
the crime and not mean to do it ; for, ob- 
serve, all crime consists in the evil-intention, 
or meaning; and observe further, that this 
Attorney General, in his indictment, did 
actually charge the Catholic Gentlemen 
with being “ill-disposed persons” and with 
" unlawfully contriving and intending 9 to 
do that which he accused them of, and 
for which he brought one of them to be 
tried as a criminal. Our English At- 

torney General, when his conduct was 
under discussion,, in the House of Com- 
mons, last year, said, that he was nut to 
be looked upon as free from errors of judg- 
ment any more than other men. Very 
true ; but, we here see the Courier exhi- 
biting the Irish Attorney General as hav- 
ing prosecuted men for crimes that be 
himself acknowledged that he did not be- 
lieve them guilty of. The third part 

of this speech given to the Irish Attorney 
General relates to bis views in the prose- 
cutions; and he is made to say, that “ the 
“ object of these prosecutions never was to 
“persecute or to punish the individual.” 

No ? What was the object, then ? 

This passage of the Courier's fabricated 
speech (for fabricated it must be) forced 
into my recollection the professions of the 
Fox, in Dryden's beautiful Fable, where 
the poor Cock has just escaped from bis 
jaws to the branches of a friendly maple. 
And so. Dr. Sheridan, according to this 
“ false Loon,” the Courier, no harm was 
intended you, though you were informed 
against, indicted, and put upon your trial, 
and though so strong an appeal was made 
to the Jury against you ! No harm, ac- 
cording to this venal writer ; no harm at 
all ; only to put you n little in a fright 
perhaps ! No barm at all, though yoa 
were described, in the indictment, as an 
evil-disposed person, not having the fear of 
God before your eyes, but being moved 
and instigated by the Devil, and well 
knowing the premises, contriving and in- 
tending to do the act laid to your chaige! 
No, not tbe least ham; no persecution, a* 
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punishment, intended: all in good part; 
all perfectly friendly, according to this 
£nglish hack, surpassing, be you well as- 
sured, all the hacks of Ireland, except, 
perchance, you have imported some of the 
true British breed, the fame of which has 
now extended over the whole earth. You 
know the answer of Chanticleer : 

“ Nay, quoth the Cock, but I beshrew us both, 

If I believe a Saint upon his oath.-’ 

- ■ If any thiug more were wanted to 
prove, that this speech put into the mouth, 
of the Irish Attorney General was a ftiere 
fabrication of the Courier, we have it at 
the close, where the former is made to 
say, that he hopes not to be under the ne- 
cessity of pursuing the prosecutions; but 
that, if the Catholics persist in what they 
were doing, he shall pursue them. No 
man could have said this : no man would, 
I hope, have been permitted to throw out 
a threat like this in open court. What ! 
first prosecute men for an alledged 
crime, which proves to be no crime, and 
then tell them, that if they persist in doing 
that which is no crime, they shall be ha- 
rassed with prosecutions! What would 
this be but to tell them, in substance, that 
though Juries acquitted them, though they 
were guilty of no crime in the eye of the 
law, they should, at any rate, suffer all the 
trouble and ex pence of a state prosecu- 
tion, wherein the prosecutor pays no costs, 
and wherein the public and the prose- 
cuted person are obliged to bear all the 
expences, amongst which are the fees of 
the Attorney General himself? If this 
could be said in open court; if this could 
be permitted; if a threat like this could 
he suffered to be thrown out in the pre- 
sence of the Judges, then, indeed, we 
should be in a pretty state. But, as I 
said before, it must be a fabrication of the 
Courier, like the French Dispatch said 
to have been promulgated by Mr. Adams, 
and like the many intercepted Letters be- 
tween Napoleon and his brother Joseph. 

— — The Courier then adds something as 
from himself. He seems to think, that it is 
not enough to make the Attorney General 
threaten, and therefore, takes upon him to 
put forth an additional threat of his own, 
and says* that, if the Catholics mistake 
forbearance for fear, they will be prose- 
cuted with renewed vigour. Forbearance ! 
The Catholic Gentlemen have experienced 
forbearance, have they ? It is hard to say 
what this man’s ideas of forbearance may 
be ; but this we know, that these gentle* 
nun have been informed against before 


the Judges ; that warrants to apprehend 
them have thereupon been issued ; that 
they have (I believe) been held to bail; 
that they have been indicted as ill-dis- 
posed persons, unlawfully contriving and 
intending to do certain wicked. acts; and 
all tbis/or what t Why, because they were 
delegates, or took a papt in choosing dele- 
gates, for the purpose of agreeing upon, 
and causing to be presented, a petition to 
Parliament, the object of which was to ob- 
tain for themselves and the rest of the 
Catholics an equality in rights with their 
Protestant fellow- subjects. Call you this 
forbearance! The Attorney General has 
forborne to prosecute some of those who 
were indicted. But, when did he forbear 
to do that ? Not till one of them had been 
acquitted, and till Dublin and the whole 
kingdom had expressed their joy at that 
acquittal and their approbation of the con- 
duct of the Jury . Not till then; and, 
•therefore, it is by no means difficult to 
form a just estimate of this forbearance . 
— — If the object of the prosecution had 
been merely to put the question at rest by 
a legal decision, why were so many per- 
sons involved in it ? One would have been 
enough for this purpose. 1 can, there- 

fore, discover nothing like forbearance in 
any part of the proceedings; and a man 
must have the impudence of an English 
venal writer to give that term to the sus- 
pension of the trials at Dublin, which, be it 
observed, appears to have been contrary to 
the expi ess desire of the parties prosecut- 
ed, who, of course, were anxious lo get rid 
of an indictment hanging over their heads. 

At the tail of the article, on which I have 

been remarking, there are some observations 
upon the conduct of " the Reformers”, as 
this writer calls them, which are also wor- 
thy of notice. He says: “ We appre- 

" hend, from what we have read in some 
“ Irish Papers, that we must not flatter 
“ ourselves with the expectation that the 
" Reformers will suffer the people to be 
u undeceived ; they will keep the decla- 
" ration of law by the Judges as much 
“ out of sight as they do the fact, that the 
" acquittal of Doctor Sheridan was an ac- 
'< quiital solely on account of insufficiency 
“ of evidence. Their wish is to keep the 
“ public mind in a ferment, to inflame 
" and agitate the people, and to take eager 
“ advantage of any season of calamity or du- 
“ tress. Public calamities are their ele- 
“ ment Then is the time to create alarm, 
“ to exalt their own merits, to establish 
“ the fame af their political sagacity in the 
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“ fulfilment of their predictions, and their 
“ true jacobin feVocily, by demanding that 
4t Ministers “shall be brought to the block** 
“ It is not their country that they Jove, 
*' but their party ; it is not the enemies of 
“ their country that they hate, but their po- 
€t litical opponents; the men whose talents 

“ and characters keep them down.” 

Now, if the Reformers really did wish to 
keep the -public mind in a ferment ; if they 
did really wish to inflame and agitate the 
people, what must have been their satis- 
faction at seeing the above-mentioned pro- 
secutions commenced ? It is by those pro- 
secutions that the public mind has been 
excited into a ferment, and that the people 
have been inflamed and agitated, and not 
by any thing that the Reformers have 
said or done; for, unfortunately, what 
they say has but little effect upon the peo- 
ple, who have enough to do to meet the 

misery of the moment. And as to sea- 

sojis of calamity and distress , whose fault is 
it, if there are such seasons? The Reform- 
ers have had no hand in producing calamity 
and distress; for they have had no power. 
Their advice has been scorned ; they have 
wished for and recommended a set of 
measures the opposite of those which have 
been adopted ; if their advice had been 
followed, there would have been no stop- 
page of those channels of intercourse, 
which were before open, and through which 
so many persons were fed ; if their advice 
bad been followed there would have been 
no armies to support in Sicily, Spain, and 
Portugal. You will say, that their advice 
was foolish ; very well ; but, as you did 
not follow it, acknowledge, at least, that 
they have had no hand in producing the 
calamities and distress, of which you talk ; 
and, acknowledge further, that they have 
a fair right to lay these calamities at the 
door of those who rejected their advice. 

But, they are charged tvith exulting in 

the fulfilment of their predictions. It is 
very natural and very proper for men to 
point out to those, who have rejected their 
advice, the consequences of such rejection; 
but, it by no means follows, that they rc~ 
joke at these consequences. The farmer 
comes into the field to his harvest men, 
and tells them it will rain by such an hour, 
and that the corn will be wet^ unless it be 
got in before that hour. The rain comes; 
the com is not got in ; he then reminds 
his men (who have been dilatory) of his 
prediction; but, is he, therefore, to be 
said to exult in the fulfilment of it ?— . 
We have said what would be the conse- 


quence of pursuing such and such mea- 
sures ; and if those measures are pursued, 
and the consequence arrives, are we not to 
point out the fulfilment of our predictions, 
without exposing ourselves to the charge 
of rejoicing at the mischief that has hap- 
pened ? — — The Reformers are here ac- 
cused of/' demanding that Ministers shall 
be brought to the block** I have never 
seen any such demand in print, I have 
never heard it verbally made, I have 
never heard any man destine them to 
suen a fate, nor do I believe that any Re- 
former in the kingdom would care one 
single straw what became of the Ministers, 
provided hecould see a House of Commons 
chosen as freely as Sir Francis Burdett 
was chosen for Westminster and as his 
Brother will be chosen for Southwark. 
This talking about the block is a trick to 
scare people. A mere invention ; but an 
invention that will answer very little pur- 
pose ; for, the writer may be assured, that 
the days of terror are past; all the terrors 
that he or his abettors could conjure up 
would not extract a sixpence from the 
pocket of the most timid creature in the 
kingdom. The day is gone by when the 
people were made to believe, that it wasne- 
cessary to give their money to placemen and 
pensioners in order to prevent the I^rench from 
making them Atheists . That day is past never 
to return ; and so is the day for exciting 
a dread of revolutionary horrors. The 
alarming , the terrifying , system is worn out ; 
and to attempt to revive the use of it is 
only to expose the party to ridicule. If 
Paine were to write twenty such books as 
he wrote before, there would be nobody 

found to burn him in effigy.’ But, th« 

Reformers do not, it seems, nate the enemies 
qf the country so much as their political op- 
'ponents. In the Scripture a very pithy 
question is put: " who is my neighbour f** 
And/ it is equally proper for us to ask, 
“ who are the enemies qf the country t ** The 
French, to be sure. Ob, yes ! hut the coun- 
try may have other enemies. A man is not 
our neighbour merely because he liyes at 
next door ; nor are people our enemies 
merely because they are foreigners. No : 
but, the French are at tear with us. True, 
and they are, in that sense, our enemies; 
and, let the cause of the war be what it 
may, it is our duty to defend our country 
against these enemies. But, it does not 
follow, that the country may not have 
other and even greater enemies, or, at 
least, more wicked and worse-desigiiing 
enemies, than the open foreign enemies 
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•re ; and, if so, they are just objects of as 
great, and even greater, hatred. Why do 
we call the French our enemy ? Because 
they endeavour to do us harm ; and, ai'e 
we not to consider others as enemies if they 
endeavour to do us harm ? We are called 
upon to fight against the French, lest they 
should conquer our country, and take from 
ns what we have of liberty ; and, if we 
were to see any body else endeavouring 
to effect the same object against us, should 
we not he called upon to oppose them too ? 

This accusation, therefore, against the 

Reformers, has no sense in it, even sup- 
posing it to be founded on a fact. No fact 
is produced as to their feelings about the 
enemies of the country. It is mere asser- 
tion ; but, were it not so, it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to fix blame upon the 
Reformers, to show that they were unjust 
in their estimate of the degrees of enmity 
towards the country.— These same 
writers have not been backward in charg- 
ing the Reformers with enmity towards the 
country ; indeed, it is done in this very 
sentence ; let them not, therefore, be sur- 
prized, if the Reformers should think that 
they also perceive some enemies of the 
country besides the French. 

American States. The President’s 

Speech, at the opening of the Congress, 
will be found in another part of this Num- 
ber. It does not announce the intention 
of recommending an Embargo, for which 
our armies in Spain and Portugal may 
thank him ; but, it breathes a spirit of 
hostility against England, and plainly indi- 
cates, that measures growing out of such a 
spirit will be adopted. One passage of 
the Speech I beg leave to point out to the 
reader. It is that, in which the President 
informs the Congress, that the Marquis 
Wellesley has signified the design of this 
country not to revoke the Orders in Coun- 
cil, as far as they relate to America, until 
American ships are permitted to take our 
goods to the ports of the Continent, as 
Ibey were formerly. That is to say, then, 
our government will not suffer the Ame- 
ricans to cany their own goods from their own 
cotuury to France, unless Napoleon will per- 
mit them to carry our goods to France and 
her dependencies, all the continent being her 
dependencies# This is, as the reader will 
bear in mind, precisely wbat I anticipated. 
Napoleon suiters America to bring her 
goods to ns ; but we will not suffer Ame- 
rica tocarry her goods to France, in short, 
Napoleon leaves the trad* between Ame- 


rica and England, in American ships, per- 
fectly free ; but, we will not suffer any 
trade, in any ships, between America and 
France. — Now, on what law, or custom, of 
nations, do we prevent America, a neutral 
nation, from carrying tobacco, for in- 
stance, to France, and taking home wine in 
exchange ? There is no law, no custom, 
amongst nations to authorize this. We 
did it, at first, upon the ground of retalia- 
tion ; because, we said, that Napoleon, by 
his Berlin and Milan Decrees, was doing 
the same with regard to us. But, he has 
repealed those decrees, and why do we 
continue in our course ? Why, as the Pre- 
sident tells us, because Napoleon will not 
suffer American vessels to carry our goods 
to the ports of the Continent, in his domi- 
nions, or under his controul ! This is, 
surely, the most curious reason that 
ever was alledged. For, what have 
the Americans to do with the regula- 
tions that Napoleon chooses to establish 
as to the trade in his ports ? If he wore to 
prohibit the introduction of American 
goods, the Americans would have no 
ground of quarrel with him. Every na- 
tion has a right to admit, of not, any 
goods into its own ports. The preventing 
of two other independent nations from 
trading with each other is the ground of 
quarrel ; and well it may be, for it is just 
the same as if one man were to say to any 
two of his neighbours, you shall not deal 
with each other, because one of you is my 
enemy. But, every sovereign has a clear 
right to prohibit tbe entry of what he 
pleases in his own ports, and this is what 
Buonaparte does. It pleases him to pro- 
hibit tbe entry of English goods and Co- 
lonial Produce ; and, we call upon the 
Americans to make him admit our goods 
into his ports, or else we will not permit 
them to carry their goods into his ports. 
In short, we want, it seems to me, to have 
the benefits of peace and of war at one and 
the same time ; a desire, as to the modesty 
of which there cannot, at any rate, be two 
opinions, whatever men may be disposed 

to think of it in other respects. And is 

this; is this the way, by which our go- 
vernment expects to remove, or to modify, 
tbe Continental System ! Men certainly see 
with different eyes ; for, to me, this ap- 
pears just as likely to produce such an 
effect as the frost that is now benumbing 
my fingers is likely to make other men 
sweat. The Continental System is a thing 
not to be changed on any account; it is one 
of Napoleon’s modes of warfare; he is 
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fighting us with it : and we may with as pealed ; and, therefore, to his Teasels re- 
much reason expect to see him give up turns the right of entering the American 
his army to us as give up the Continental ports with or without prizes ; but, we 

' ' System. He is resolved, that England have not repealed our Orders in Council, 
shall no ‘longer trade with the Continent, and, for that reason our right of sending 
He well knows, that her influence there ships of war into the American ports has 
has always arisen out of that trade. His not returned. There is no partiality here, 
object is to prevent her from having any The measure is the same towards both 
influence there; and, as the means of belligerents. We find an advantage, 
accomplishing this object, he will, if lie doubtless, in refusing to repeal our Orders 
can, and it appears that he can, prevent in Council ; and, if so, we cannot expect 
her from enjoying any longer that trade, to enjoy, at the same time, the advantages 
This is a fixed and settled thing. He had that would attend the assenting to such 
not the power of cutting off our trade with repeal. 

America; that was beyond his reach ; he 

' could not march his troops into the Arne- Mr. White's Subscription. No- 

rican sea-ports in order to shut out Eng- thing is calculated to give greater encou- 
lish goods. No : that was a thing too ragement to the friends of freedom than 
much for him; and, that we have, by our the meetings, which have taken pla^e in 
measures against the Americans, kindly behalf of Mr. Fjnnrrty and Mr. White, 
caused to be done for him. America was both of whom distinguished themselves 
open to us though the Continent was shut; by a gallant defence of the rights of the 

and we have induqed the Americans to press. The latter, which tookpbceon 

shut it themselves; and thus to aid, in Monday last, consisted of about 200 per- 
the most effectual manner, that system sons, and was, in ail respects worthy of 
which our great enemy has adopted as one the Chairman, Sir Francis Burden, whom 
of his modes of warfare. — 1 have, for my we always find at his post, when the liber- 

part, no notion, that the Americans will ties of Englishmen, which he seems born 
go to war. It would be very inconvenient to defend, call for the exertion of his abi- 
to them, and could do them no good, lities. He availed himself of this occasion 
They will, probably, pass some laws that to repeat those opinions, which he stated 
shall more effectually annoy us in the with so much force and effect, during the 
way of trade and commerce ; but, if they debate, last winter, upon Ex-Officio Infor- 
continue to do what they are now doing, mations and the conduct of the Attorney 
it will, perhaps, better answer their end. General, and which opinions are. thank 
They wi|l carry. on less external com- God, daily gaining ground. Indeed, what, 
merce than formerly, and they will every compared to this subject, are all the discus- 
day want it less and less.-— —It is said, it sioos about wars and commerce ? Nay, 
has been urged by some writers in the way what are wars and commerce themselves ? 
of complaint against the Americans, that What would complete success in both be, 
they permit the French to capture our if we were not at liber lyjrtchf to scrutinize 

vessels and carry them to American ports, the conduct of public men? Mr. Al- 

while they will not permit our ships of derman Wood, another true friend to tbe 
war to go into their ports at all. The liberties of his country, was appointed by 
state of the case is this: the ports of a the meeting to be Treasurer of the Sob- 
neutral state are open to the ships of war scription. Other gentlemen were appeiiited 
of all belligerents ; and, if no dispute had to receive, but 1 am not in possession of 
ever existed between us and America and their names. 1 see great subscriptions for 
Napoleon and America, the ships of war the Portuguese , who, in my opinion, have, 
of both would have been, at all times, all the whole nation put together, not so 
permitted to enter her ports, and to carry good a claim upon us as either Mr. Fin- 
in their prizes. But, when we passed our nerty or Mr. white. Others may think 
Orders in Council and Napoleon his De- differently; an<J let them follow their 
crees, America, by way of show her re- taste. As, however, there are not Jikely to 
sentment, prohibited the ships of war of be, for Mr. White, very many collections 
both nations from entering her ports ; de- in the Churches, under the direction of the 
daring, at the same time, that tbe prohi- Clergy, it becomes the friends of the free- 
bition would be taken off as soon as those dom of the press not to neglect any means 
violations of her neutrality should cease, that they have in their power to further 
The decrees of Napoleon hate been re-, the object of the late Meeting. It most 
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generally be of imall mm* that considerable 
subscriptions consist There is scarcely a 
large towu where there are not Clubs of 
some sort or other; reading societies, 
or periodical meetings of some kind. If 
in each of these a trifle was subscribed 
by each member, the aggregate sum 
would be very considerable ; and, when 
the losses and sufferings of Mr. White are 
considered, 1 cannot help hoping, that 
there will be found, in many, if not in all tbe 
large towns,some persons ready voluntarily 
to become collectors of sums too small to be 
forwarded singly. At Chichester, at Not- 
tingham, at Coventry, at Northampton, at 
Norwich, at Chester, at Sheffield, at Frome, 
at Bach, at Bristol, and at many other 
places, 1 know there are such men ; and 1 
will not believe, that it is necessary to say 
any more to induce them to use their best 
exertions in such a cause. 

W“ COBBETT. 

State Prison, Ncwqaic, Friday, 

6th December, 1811. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Sir ; — Tbe different matters introduced 
into your very excellent Paper, are treated 
in such a perspicuous manner, that 1 have 
wished long ago, that such an indepen- 
dent and good writer as you would give 
his opinion upon a subject, which has 
yet, 1 think, never been presented in its 
true light, and still lies in tne dark, though 
a very interesting one to the public at 
large, and to many families in particular. 
The subject i allude to, is tbe exchange 
of Prisoners of War, which particularly 
calls upon our humanity. — What the bulk 
of us know about it, is, that a negociation 
baa taken place at Morlaix, and that the 
result was, (as it has been said) that if 
there was no exchange, it was intirely to 
be attributed to the French government. 
-—If, in impartially investigating this sub- 
ject it should appear, that an exchange of 
• Prisoners is incompatible with the honour 
and welfare of the British nation, it 
would give our unfortunate countrymen 
in France the great consolation, that, if 
they suffer, it is for their country ; and, 
in this case, there is not one among them 
who would not be proud of his sufferings. 
Bat if, on tbe contrary, the exchange is 
practicable, and not disadvantageous, 
then the long injustice committed against 
our brave soldiers would appear palpable, 
oar eyes would be opened, and there 
woold be liberal mioded persons, who in 
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Parliament would plead in favour of our 
unfortunate exiles, some of whom have 
been nearly nine years far from their 
home, their families and business.— We 
have seen by the documents in our news- 
papers, published at Mr. McKenzie’s re- 
turn, that our Government had consented, 
— 1st, To exchange according to their 
ranks, the English travellers detained in 
France since 1803.— 2dly, To send with- 
out exchange, 3,000 French, prisoners for 
the Hanoverians who capitulated in 
1803, and entered afterwards into the 
British service. — 3dly, To send without 
exchange, 1,905 Frenchmen composing 
the garrison of Cape Francois, who capi- 
tulated to us in >803, (and who have been 
sent to France a few months ago). — ithly. 
To exchange the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese against French prisoners in this 
country. These terms were mutually 
agreed fcpon by both governments ; and 
when they had settled the delicate points 
which had been in contest for so many 
years, it could hardly have been expect- 
ed that they should not have understood 
each other upon the mode of evacuation 
of the Prisoners. — The plan of evacuation 
proposed by the English government, was 
to exchange the English first, by sending 
one thousand Frenchmen at once, for an 
equal number of Englishmen, and so on 
till the exchange of Englishmen was ef- 
fected. Afterwards, the French were to 
take a thousand Spaniards to Cadiz, and 
receive an acknowledgment of their re- 
ception ; they were then to come to Eng- 
land, and carry home a thousand French- 
men.— The French government objected 
to our plan from this motive; because, 
when all the English prisoners should have 
been returned to their homes, they could 
have no security for the continuation of 
the exchange, with respect to those 
French prisoners who should then have 
remained in England ; and, besides, in 
sending the Spaniards to Cadiz by a thou- 
sand only at a time, the exchange of the 
French prisoners now in England could 
not have been terminated in less than 
eight or nine years ; a term, before tbe 
expiration of which, there is a great 
probability that our British army would 
have quitted Spain and Portugal, in which 
I case the Spaniards and Portuguese wohld 
be the subjects of tbe Emperor of the 
French. — The plan of the French wu 
to exchange tbe English proportionably 
with the Allies, and to exchange them by 
three thousand at once; one thousand 
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English and two thousand Spaniards or 
Portuguese, by which means neither go- 
vernment could have any interest in break- 
ing off the exchange. — Let us see now, 
then, what has broke the treaty. In 
adopting our own proposals, one month 
at least would have been necessary to 
bring home nil our countrymen; while, 
in adopting the plan of the French go- 
vernment, three months, only at the most, 
would have been necessary for the whole 
exchange of 50,000 prisoners on each side. 
—Hence then the only disadvantage in 
this case on our side, would have been, 
that those of our countrymen who had re- 
mained longest in France, would only 
have remained two months longer than 
those who had been exchanged first. — 
Now, Sir, were these terms so hard and 
dishonourable, that it is preferable to let 
our countrymen remain in an eternal cap- 
tivity, rather than comply with them ? 
Are the enormous expcnces this country 
is at, in maintaining and keeping 50,000 
French prisoners, a matter of no moment ? 
An expence amounting to considerably 
more than one million sterling a year; 
and, would it not be a material advantage 
under our present circumstances, to have 
an army of 50,000 English and Spaniards 
to dispose of in the most essential man- 
ner? — I know. Sir, if you would under- 
take this subject it would undergo a pro- 
per investigation, and every circumstance 
would be made clear as the day. For 
my part, I cannot possibly see any motive, 
grounded on public good, for preventing 
the exchange from taking place. If you 
are of my opinion, I hope. Sir, that it will 
not be said hereafter, that twenty thousand 
Englishmen, who have shed their blood 
for their country have perished in capti- 
vity, without Mr. Cobbett having said a 
word upon the subject.— I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
Candjdus. — Novettibcr SOth, 1811. 


LIBEL LAW. 

Sib ; — I am one of the many persons 
who approve of the verdict of Not Guilty, 
given by a late Jury on the prosecution 
of Mr. White for a Libel, or, rather, to 
speak more correctly, for a Seditious 
Libel : for the word Libel alone (as Sir 
Francis Burdett has, in a late very. excel- 
lent speech, observed,) means' nothing 
more than a book, or writing ; and, in the 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court3, 
it means the declaration, or plaint, of the 


plaintiff in the cause. I say, I approve of 
this Verdict, even upon the supposition 
that the writing, for which Mr. White was 
osecuted, was really a Seditions and 
ischievous Paper, for which the wilful 
publisher might legally be prosecuted and 
punished ; and I approve it for the very 
reason that seems to have induced the 
Jury to give the verdict of Not Guilty, or 
because .Mr. White w*as not the evil- 
minded, or intentional publisher of it, as 
he is charged to be in the information. 
He therefore,* not being guilty of the 
crime of commission with which he was 
charged in the information, ought not to be 
found guilty of it by the Jury. But it is 
possible that he may haye been liable to a 
prosecution for a much smaller offence, 
which would have been a crime of omis- 
sion, in neglecting to superintend and ex- 
amine the several papers published in his 
Journal, before they were sent to the 
press, in order to prevent the publication 
of any thing of a dangerous and seditious 
tendency, as it was his duty to do, and 
he must be supposed to have undertaken 
to do, when he entered his name in a 
public office as a publisher of a news- 
paper according to a late act of parlia- 
ment. There ought therefore, as I con- 
ceive, to be in every information against 
a bookseller, or other person that publishes 
a seditious paper, two or more sepa- 
rate charges or counts ; the one charging 
him with knowing the contents of the 
paper, and publishing it with a mali- 
cious intent to produce certain mischiev- 
ous effects ; the other charging him with 
neglecting to examine it and satisfy him- 
self that it can have no mischievous ef- 
fects, before he publishes or sells it, as a 
bookseller or publisher ought to do: 
whereby the charges would describe dis- 
tinctly the different degrees of guilt which 
may possibly have been incurred by the 
publisher; and the Jury would find the 
publisher to be guilty of that particular 
offence which was charged in the count to 
which the evidence produced against him 
applied. It seems to me, that it is only 
by this careful way of stating the charges 
in the informations, that the degree of 
guilt incurred by the publisher can be 
ascertained, and the ends of justice fohy 
attained. For the guilt of publishing a 
seditious paper admits of a great number 
of different degrees, and, in some cases, is 
no gnilt at all ; as, lor example, in a book- 
seller's porter, who carries a bundle con- 
taining a dozen, or more, copies of a sedi- 
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lions paper froKSi one bookseller to another, 
or to a private customer of the former, 
which the porter neither has read nor can 
read, nor in any degree knows the cot^ 
tents of them. In this case the porter 
would certainly be a publisher of this 
paper ; but yet, 1 presume, would be 
allowed by all the world to be guilty of 
no offence whatev er by so doing. I shall 
be glad to hear your opinion upon this 
subject. — A Constant RiADEB.~3rd Dec . 


AMERICAN STATES. 

President’s Speech to the Congress. 
—Fellow Citizens of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives,— In calling you 
together sooner than a separation from 
your homes would otherwise have been 
required, 1 y ielded to copstderations drawn 
from the posture of our foreign affairs; 
and in fixing the present for the time of 
your meeting, regard was had to the pro- 
bability of farther developements of the 
policy of the belligerent powers towards 
this country, which might the more unite 
the national councils in the measures to be 
'pursued. — At the close of the last session 
of Congress, it was hoped that the suc- 
cessive confirmations of the extinction of 
the French decrees, so far as they violated 
our neutral commerce, would have in- 
duced the government of Great Britain to 
repeal its orders in council ; and thereby 
authorise a removal of the existing ob- 
structions to her commerce with the 
United States. — Instead of this reasonable 
step towards satisfaction and friendship 
between the two nations, the orders were, 
at a moment when least to have been ex- 
pected, put into more vigorous execution ; 
and it was communicated through the 
British Envoy just arrived, that whilst the 
revocation of the Edicts of France, as of- 
ficially made known to the British Go- 
vernment, was denied to have taken place, 
it was an indispensable condition of the re- 
peal of the British Orders, that commerce 
should he restored to a footing, that would ad- 
mit the productions and manufactures of Great 
Britain, when owned by neutrals , into markets 
shut against them by her enemy ; the United 
States being given to understand, that, in 
the mean .time, a continuahce of their 
Non- importation Act would lead to mea- 
sures of retaliation.— -At a later date, it has 
indeed, appeared, that a communication to 
the British Government, of fresh evidence 
of the repeal of the French decrees against 
our neutral trade, was followed by an in- 


timation, that it had been transmitted 
to the British plenipotentiary here, tn 
order that it might receive full considera- 
tion in the depending discussions. This 
communication appears not to have been 
received : but the transmission of it hither 
instead of founding on it an actual repeal 
of the orders, or assurances that the repeal 
would ensue, will not permit us to rely on 
any effective change in the British Cabi- 
net. To be ready to meet With cordiality 
satisfactory proofs of such a change, and 
to proceed, in the mean time in adapting 
our measures to the views which have been 
disclosed through that minister, will best 
consult our whole duty.— In the unfriend- 
ly spirit of those disclosures, indemnity 
and redress for other wrongs have con- 
tinued to be withheld ; and our coasts and 
the mouths of our harbours have again 
witnessed scenes, not less derogatory to 
the dearest of our national rights than 
vexatious to the regular course of our 
trade.— Among the occurrences produced 
by the conduct of British ships of war 
hovering on our coasts, was an encounter 
between one them and the American fri- 
gate commanded by Captain Rodgers, 
rendered unavoidable on the part of the 
latter, by a fire commenced without cause 
by the former; whose Commander is, 
therefore, alone chargeable with the blood 
unfortunately shed in maintaining the ho- 
nour of the American flag. The proceed- 
ings of a Court of Enquiry, requested by 
Captain Rodgers, are communicate^ ; to- 
gether with the correspondence relating 
to the occurrence, between the Secretary 
of State and his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy. 
To these are added, the several corre- 
spondencies which have passed on the 
subject of the British Orders in Council; 
and to both, the correspondence relating 
to the Floridas, in which Congress will be 
made acquainted with the interposition 
which the Government -of Great Britain 
has thought proper to make against the 
proceedings of the United States. — The 
justice and fairness which have been 
evinced on the part of the United States to- 
wards France, both before and since the 
revocation of her decrees, authorised an 
expectation that her Government would 
have followed up that measure by all such 
others as were due to our reasonable claims, 
as well as dictated by its amicable profes- 
sions. No proof, however, is yet given of 
an intention to repair the other wrongs 
done to the United States, and, particularly 
to restore the great amount of American 
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property seized and condemned under 
edicts, which, though not affecting our 
neutral relations, and therefore, not en- 
tering into questions between the United 
States and other belligerents, were never- 
theless founded in such unjust principles, 
that the reparation ought to hare been 
prompt and ample.— -In addition to this 
and other demands of strict right on that 
nation, the United States have much reason 
to be dissatisfied with the rigorous aud 
unexpected restrictions to. which their 
trade with the French dominions has been 
subjected ; and which, if not discontinued 
will require at least corresponding restric- 
tions on importations from France into the 
United States.— On all those subjects our 
Minuter Plenipotentiary, lately sent to 
Paris, has carried with him the necessary 
instructions ; the result of which will be 
communicated to you ; and by ascertain- 
ing the ulterior policy of the French Go- 
vernment towards the United States, will 
enable you to adapt to it that of the 
United States towards France.— Our other 
foreign relations remain without unfavour- 
able changes. With Russia, they are on 
the best footing of friendship. Tire ports 
of Sweden have afforded proofs of friendly 
dispositions towards our commerce in the 
councils of that nation also. And the in- 
formation from our Special Minister to 
Denmark, shews, that the mission had been 
attended with valuable effects, to our 
citizens, whose property had been so ex- 
tensively violated and endangered by 
cruisers under the Danish flag. — Under 
the ominous indications which command- 
ed attention, it became a duty to exert 
the means committed to the Executive 
department, in providing for the general 
security. The works of defence on our 
maritime frontier have accordingly been 
prosecuted with an activity leaving little 
to be added for the completion of the most 
important ones; and, as particulary suited 
for co-operation in emergencies, a portion 
of the gun boats have, in particular har- 
bours, been ordered into use. The ships 
of war before in commission, with the ad- 
dition of a frigate, have been chiefly em- 
ployed, at a cruising guard to the rights 
of our coast ; and such a disposition has 
been made of our land forces, as was 
thought to promise the services most ap- 
propriate and important. In this dispo- 
sition is included a force, consisting of re- 
gulars and militia, embodied in the 
Indiana territory, and marched towards i 
our North Western frontier. This mea- 


sure wa3 made requisite by several mur- 
ders and depredations committed by 
Indians ; but more especially by the 
menacing preparations and aspect of a 
combination of them on the Wabasb, 
under the influence and direction of a 
fanatic of the Shawanese tribe. With 
these exceptions the Indian tribes retain 
their peaceable dispositions towards us, 
and their usual pursuits. — I must now add, 
that the period is arrived, which claims 
from the legislative guardians of the na- 
tional rights a system of more ample pro- 
visions for maintaining them. Notwith- 
standing the scrupulous justice, the pro- 
tracted moderation, and the multiplied 
efforts on the part of the United States, to 
substitute, for the accumulating dangers 
to the peace of the two countries, all the 
mutual advantages of re-established friend- 
ship and confidence ; we have seen that 
the British Cabinet perseveres, not only in 
withholding a remedy for other wrongs, 
so long and so loudly calling for it, but in 
the execution, brought home to the thres- 
hold of our territory, of measures which, 
under existing circumstances, have the 
character as well as the effect of war on 
our lawful commerce. — With this evidence 
of hostile inflexibility, in trampling on 
rights which no independent nation can 
relinquish. Congress will feel the duty of 
putting the United States into an armour 
and an attitude demanded by the crisis, 
and corresponding with the national spirit 
and expectations.— I recommend, accord- 
ingly, that adequate provision be made for 
filling the ranks and prolonging the enlist- 
ments of the regular troops; for an auxil- 
iary force, to be engaged for a more 
limited term; for the acceptance of 
volunteer corps, whose patriotic ardour 
may court a participation in urgent ser- 
vices ; for detachments, as they may be 
wanted, of other pprtions of the militia; 
and for such a preparation of the great 
body, as will proportion its usefulness to 
its intrinsic capacities. Nor can the occa- 
sion fail to remind you of the importance 
of those military seminaries, which, in 
every event, will form a valuable and 
frugal part of our military establishment 
—The manufacture of cannon and small 
arms has proceeded with due success, and 
the stock and resources of all the neces- 
sary munitions are adequate to emergen- 
cies. It will not be inexpedient, however, 
for Congress to authorise an enlargement 
of them.— Your attention will of course be 
drawn to such provisions, pn the subject 
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of our naval force, as may be required for 
the services to which it may be best 
ad .pterl. I submit to Congress the sea- 
sofia deness, also, of an authority to-ang- 
ment the stock of such materials as are 
imperishable in their nature, or may not 
at once be attainable — In contemplating 
the scenes which distinguish this moment- 
ous epoch, and estimating their claims to 
our attention, it is impossible to overlook 
those developing themselves among the 
great communities which occupy the 
southern portion of our own hemisphere, 
and extend into our neighbourhood. An 
enlarged philanthropy, and an enlightened 
forecast, concur in imposing on the Na- 
tional Councils an obligation to take a 
deep interest in their destinies ; to cherish 
reciprocal sentiments of good will ; to re- 
gard the progress of events; and not to be 
unprepared for whatever order of things 
may be ultimately established.— Under 
another aspect of our situation, the early 
attention of Cbngress will be due to the 
expediency of farther guards against eva- 
sions and infractions of our commercial 
laws. The practice of smuggling, which 
is odious every where, and particularly 
criminal in free governments, where, 
the laws being made by all for the 
good of all, a fraud is committed on every 
individual as well as on the State, attains 
its utmost guilt, when it blends, with a 
pursuit of ignominious gain, a treacherous 
subserviency, in the transgressors, to a fo- 
reign policy adverse to that of their own 
country. It is then that the virtuous in- 
dignation of the public should be enabled 
to manifest itself, through the regular ani- 
madversions of the most competent laws. 
—To secure greater respect to our mercan- 
tile flag, and to the honest interests which 
it covers, it is expedient, also, that it be 
made punishable in our citizens to accept 
licences from foreign Governments, for a 
trade unlawfully interdicted by them to 
other American citizens ; or to trade 
under false colours or papers of any sort. — 
A prohibition is equally called for against 
the acceptance, by our citizens, of special 
licences, to be used in a trade with the 
United States; and against the admission 
into particular ports of the United States, 
of vessels from foreign countries, autho- 
rised to trade with particular ports only. 
-—Although other subjects will press more 
immediately on your deliberations, a por- 
tion of them cannot but be well bestowed 
on the just and sound policy of securing to 
our manufactures the success they have 
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attained, and are still attaining, in some 
degree, under the impulse of causes not 
permanent ; and to our navigation, the fair 
extent of which it is at present abridged, 
by the unequal regulations of foreign go- 
vernments. — Besides the reasonableness of 
saving oar manufacturers from sacrifices 
which a change of circumstances might 
bring on them, the national interest re- 
quires, that, with respect to such articles, 
at least, as belong to our defence and our 
primary wants, we should not be left in 
unnecesary dependence on external sup- 
plies. And whilst foreign governments 
adhere to the existing discriminations in 
their ports against our navigation, and an 
equality or lesser discrimination is enjoyed 
by their navigation in our ports, the effect 
cannot be mistaken, because it has been 
seriously felt by our shipping interests ; 
and in proportion as this takes place, the 
advantages of an independent conveyance 
of our products to foreign markets, and of 
a growing body of mariners, trained by 
iheir occupations for the service of their 
country in times of danger, must be dimi- 
nished. The receipts into the Treasury, 
during the year ending on the 30th of 
September last, have exceeded thirteen 
millions and an half of dollars: and have 
enabled us to defray the current ex pences* 
including the interest on the public debt, 
and to reimburse more than five millions 
of dollars of the principal, without recur- 
ring to the loan authorised by the act of 
the last session. The temporary loan ob- 
tained in the latter end of the year 1810 
has also been reimbursed, and is not in- 
cluded in that amount. — The decrease of 
revenue, arising from the situation of our 
commerce and the extraordinary expences 
which have and may become necessary, 
mast be taken into view, in making com- 
mensurate provisions for the ensuing year. 
And I recommend to your consideration 
the propriety of ensuring a sufficiency of 
annual revenue, at least to defray tbe or- 
dinary expences of government, and to 
pay the interest on the public debt, in- 
cluding that on new loans which may be 
authorised. I cannot close this communi- 
cation without expressing my deep sense 
of the crisis in which you are assembled, 
my confidence in a wise and honourable 
result to your deliberations, and assurances 
of the faithful zeal with which my co- 
operating duties will be discharged ; in- 
voking, at tbe same time, the blessing of 
Heaven on our beloved country, and on 
all the means that may be employed in 
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vindicating it% rights and advancing its 
welfare. (Signed) James Madison. 
Washington, Nov. 5, 1811. 


IRISH CATHOLICS. 

( Concluded from p. 704 >.) 
Committee so proposed to be formed ; 
and that the said Edward Sheridan then 
there, with force and arms, knowingly, 
wilfully, and unlawfully, was one of the 
persons so assembled, and then and there 
acted as Chairman of the said Meeting, 
and then and there, as such Chairman, 
proposed as a~ question to the said Meeting 
whether the said Thomas Kirwan should 
fce so appointed or not, and on the said 
ouestion being so put, the said Thomas 
Kirwan was then and there so appointed 
by the said persons as aforesaid ; and so 
the said Jurors say that the said Edward 
Sheridan in manner aforesaid then and 
there acted at and in the said appointment 
to the great encouragement of riot, tumult, 
and disorder, to the evil example of all 
others in the like case offending, against 
the peace of our said Lord the King, his 
Crown and Dignity, and against the form 
of the Statute in that case made and pro- 
vided, — And the said Jurors of our said 
Lord the Kirtg further present and say, 
that Edward Sheridan aforesaid, so being 
a person professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, together with divers other ill 
disposed persons professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, on the 31st day of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1811, at Liffey- 
street, in the county of the city of Dublin, 
met, and assembled themselves together 
for the purpose of appointing five persons 
to act as Representatives of all the inhabi- 
tants professing the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion of and in a certain district there 
situate, commonly called the Parish of 
Saint Mary, in a Committee of Persons 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, 
to be thereafter held, end to exercise a 
right and authority to represent the Inha- 
bitants of Ireland professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, under pretence of pre- 
paring Petitions to both Hobses of Parlia- 
ment, for the Repeal of all Laws remain- 
ing in force in Ireland, by means whereof 
any person professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion is subject to any disability by rea- 
son of his religious tenets, and of thereby 
procuring an alteration of the said matters 
so established by Law ; and that at and in 
the said Meeting, so then and there held, 
oho Thomas Kirwan, then and there. 


being 'a person professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion, was then and there unlaw- 
fully appointed, by the said persons so 
then and there assembled, to act as one of 
the Representatives of the said Inhabitants 
of the said District in the said Committee, 
to be so thereafter held as last aforesaid ; and 
that the said Edward Sheridan, then and 
.there, with force and arms, knowingly, wil- 
fully, and unlawfully, was one of the persons 
so then and there unlawfully assembled, and 
then and there acted as Chairman of said 
Meeting, and then and there, as such Chair- 
man, proposed as a question to the said 
Meeting, whether the said Thomas Kirwan 
should be so appointed or not, and, on the 
said question being so put, the said Thomas 
Kirwan was then and there so appointed 
by the said persons as last aforesaid, and 
so the said Jurors say that the said Edward 
Sheridan, in manner last aforesaid, then 
and there acted at and in the said appoint- 
ment last mentioned, to the great encou- 
ragement of riot, tumult and disorder, to 
the evil example of all others in the likt 
case offending, against the peace of our 
said Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity, 
and against the form of the Statute in that 
case made and provided. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Spain. — French Dispatches. — Marshal 
Count Suchcfs Account of the Battle and 
Capture qf Sagtmium, 26 Oct. 1811. 

Monsbigneur— Your Serene Highness 
has been informed, by my preceding re- 
ports, of the difficulties encountered in 
forming our approaches before Sagunlum, 
in consequence of the nature of the ground. 
We succeeded, however, after twenty 
days labour and fatigue, in making a 
practicable breach ; but during this pe- 
riod General Blake had time to summon 
to his aid Mabi, General in Chief of the 
Army of Murcia, with the. whole of the 
force which the insurgents had disposable, 
amounting to 6,000 men. — The division 
called that of Albuera, under the orders 
of Lardizabal and Zayas, joined to the 
divisions of Villa Campo and Obispo, 
commanded by 0 , Donnel and Miranda, 
forming the army of .Valencia, united 
with the guerillas, composed a corps of 
20,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. On 
the 24th of October this corps advanced, 
and took post on the heights of Puch, sup- 
porting its right on the sea, flanked by the 
English fleet, and its left resting open 
Livia. Blake perceiving that Saguntum 
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was oq the point of falling, and that the 
battery of eight 24-pounders which I had 
constructed, would soon decide its fate, 
marched up to me tp give battle and 
oblige me to raise the siege. I directed 
Generals Balathier and Bronikowski, with 
six battalions to continue the blockade 
and the works of the siege of Saguntum ; 
General Compere, with fifteen hundred 
men, observed the road of Segorbfe, and 
served as a reserve to the troops of Ge- 
neral Chlopiski and Robert, destined by 
the defile which leads from Giletto Betera, 
and to occupy my right. ■ - The next day, 
on the 25th, at seven in the morning, I 
reconnoitred the enemy. The heights of 
Puch, and those which covered the road 
to Betera, were defended by artillery and 
infantry. At eight o’clock my sharp- 
shooters were briskly driven back, and 
from that moment I was convinced that I 
had to contend with far different troops 
from those of Valencia. Some strong co- 
lumns outflanked me on my left, under 
the protection of some English vessels, the 
enemy’s troops filled the village of Puzo), 
which 1 had quitted ; 6,000 men attacked 
my right, which were full a league from 
me. Finding myself thus outflanked on 
both sides, I formed a determination to 
penetrate the centre of the enemy. 
Scarcely had I quitted a height, which I 
considered convenient to favour my at- 
tack, when 1,000 cavalry, and 6,000 in- 
fantry, came to occupy it in my place. 
The hussars of the 4th charged with va- 
lour, and though three times repulsed, 
returned again to the charge. The fire 
of nine 24-pounders, which were battering 
in breach at Saguntum, could not repress 
the enthusiasm of the garrison of Sa- 
guntum, which observing a movement in 
their view in which they believed they 
might soon take a part, went so far as to 
throw their caps into the air, and cry, 
“Come on to victory !” This first effect 
was checked by our infantry, whiph ar- 
rived in columns on the line of battle. I 
ordered Gen. Harispe to attack the enemy. 
He advanced with Gen. Paris at the head 
of the 7th of the line ; the 1 1 6th, and 3d 
of the Vistula, coming after with their 
arms on the rest, deployed under a heavy 
fire of grape and musketry, like troops 
accustomed to conquer. The brave 7th 
carried the breast work with the bayonet, 
repulsed the enemy and pursued them. 
Our artillery occupied the breast-work, 
but the enemy returned to the charge. 
Our artillerymen were surrounded and 


sabred. Gen. Boussart St. George, chi^f 
of a squadron, at the head of the 13th 
cuirassiers, vigorously charged 1,500 ca- 
valry, which General Caro, brother of 
Romana, brought up with great resolution. 
The conflict was long, hue the valour of 
the hussats and' cuirassiers triumphed. 
The Field- Marshals Caro, Governor of 
Valencia, and Alraoyer, who came from 
Cadiz, were wounded and made prisoners 
by Quarter-Masters Bazin and Vachelot, 
of the hussars. Six pieces of cannon were 
taken. — During this time the enemy was 
making some progress on the left ; some 
pickets of our'cavalry were obliged to fall 
back by the Spanish cavalry. General 
Palombini, at the head of four battalions, 
received them with the greatest coolness ; 
tiie 2nd light, and the 4th of the line, 
Italians, by a well served fire, repulsed the 
charge, and covered the field of battle 
with dead bodies. In directing the divi- 
sion of General Harispe to the centre, I 
ordered General Habert to move with bis 
corps upon the great road, and to take 
possession of Puzol. He had in front tho 
division of Albuera ; he caused it to be 
charged first by tw o battalions of the fifth 
light infantry; a very brisk cannonade 
was kept up on both sides; General Mont- 
marie, with the 16th of the line, supported 
the 5th ; the action wa3 maintained with 
great slaughter ; the enemy defended 
themselves in the houses of Puzol, through 
the windows, and from the roofs ; a body 
of Spanish cavalry shewed an inclination 
to turn our troops, and to advance by the 
great road of Valencia. The General of 
Cavalry, Debort, received orders to over- 
throw the enemy with the 24th dragoons; 
he executed this operation with the greatest 
valour, and drove back the enemy beyond 
the Albalate, without suffering himself to 
be impeded by the fire of some battalions 
which were placed in ambush; be took 
on the road one howitzer, one 4-pounder, 
and 20 artillery men. Nevertheless, the 
enemy, though far outflanked, defended 
themselves still in Puzol, and had not 
abandoned the heights of Puch; the 16th 
of the line vigorously charged them from 
street to street sword in hand ; the 5th 
light infantry succeeded in surrounding 
700 of the Walloon Guards, and made them 
lay down their arms. — General Chlopiski, 
to whom I had entrusted the command on 
my right, very seasonably perceived that 
ft was of consequeuce not to suffer him- 
self to be outflanked. He ordered Gene- 
ral Robert to attack and follow up the 
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troops of Obispo and Miranda.— - This 
General executed with success several 
charges of infantry : the 1 14th and the 1st 
of the Vistula fought well, and lost no 
time in repulsing the enemy. After this 
General Cblopiski, with the 44th, and. the 
Dragoons Napoleon, came to take a glori- 
ous share in the success of the centre. 
The Colonel of Dragoons, Schiaretti, at 
the head of his brave regiment, broke 
through three battalions of the enemy, 
and made 800 prisoners.— From this mo- 
ment the hussars, the cuirassiers and the. 
Dragoons Napoleon, found themselves on 
the same field of battle. They overthrew 
all the corps of cavalv that presented 
themselves, broke all the squares which 
the enemy endeavoured to form ; and for 
the apace of two leagues covered the 
ground with arms and dead bodies, and 
made 2,000 prisoners, amongst whom are 
150 officers. Generals Harispe, Bousart, 
and Chlopiski, pressed hard upon the 
enemy, by my orders, without intermis- 
sion. Nevertheless the enemy contrived 
to form again behind Betera, by the favor 
of a deep ravine. We .were impeded 
some time, the infantry not having been 
able to keep up with the rapid movements 
of the cavalry. As soon as the infantry ar- 
rived, the enemy no longer looked- for 
safety but in flight. — I bad allowed some 
rest to the troops of Generals Habert and 
Palombini ; I now ordered the latter to 
pass in the plain the village and the 
heights of Puch with his Italians, and the 
3rd of the Vistula, whilst General Hubert 
was to attack the heights of Puch, which 
was defended by Blake himself, with his 
reserve, and five pieces of cannon. The 
Chief of Battalion, Passelar, with a batta- 
lion of the 117th, arrived first Op the ridge 
which the enemy occupied, whilst Gen. 
Montmarie forced it on the left : the 
enemy fled in disorder, the five pieces of 
cannon were taken, and it was under the 
protection of the English ships that these 
troops sought shelter. At this period the 
English fleet, which, since morning, had 
approached to take part in the battle, exe- 
cuted, at the same moment, with its allies, 
its retreat towards Grao de Valencia.— 
The loss of the enemy in killed, wound* d, 
and prisoners exceeds 0,500 men : on our 
side we have 128 killed and 5y6 wounded, 


according to the accompanying returns. 
Amongst the latter are General Paris, who 
had bis leg pierced by a ball ; the Chief 
of Squadron, Barbe, of the 4th hussars, 
who was wounded in the arm, the Aides- 
de-camp, Peridon, of General Harispe ; 
Brard, of General Habert. The young 
Debilly, Aid-de-Camp of General Mont- 
marie, had his arm shot oft': be is a brave 
officer, for whom I shall solicit the favour 
of his Majesty the Emperor; M. Tro- 
quereau. Aide-de-camp of General Paris, 
was severely wounded. I was myself in 
like manner struck by a ball in the shoulder. 
General Montmarie received many con- 
tusions, and had several bullets through 
his clothes. General Harispe bad two 
horses shot under him. Colonels Chris- 
tophe and Meselop had also their horses 
shot under them. The brave Colonel 
Gudin, of the 16th of the line, although 
very severely wounded, wished not to quit 
the head of the regiment. All the troops 
of the army. Monseigneur, rivalled each 
other in the endeavour which should best 
serve bis Majesty on ibis day ; they 
fought for seven hours, and followed up 
their victory to the close of night. I have 
been particularly satisfied with the inces- 
sant zeal with which my Aidesde-Camp 
and my Stall' have served. — I shall not go 
at any length into particular panegyrics 
upon the conduct of the troops. I believe 
I have said enough on this head to- your 
Serene Highness, when I detailed what 
they had done on the field of battle. The 
result is, the victory of :>aguntum places 
in the power of the Emperor 4 639 pri- 
soners, of whom 230 are Officers, 40 Co- 
lonels or Lieutenant Colonels, two Field 
Marshals, 16 pieces of artillery, eight 
caissons, 4,200 English muskets, and four 
stand of colours.— I have the honour to 
transmit to your Highness a list, by name, 
of the officers prisoners, and an aggregate 
statement, by regiments, of subaltern of- 
ficers and privates. — I beseech your High- 
ness to. call the attention and . good ness of 
his Majesty to the Officers in whose favour 
I solicit rewards. 1 am assured, Mon- 
seigneur, that they have rendered them- 
selves worthy uf them.— I am, with re* 
spect, &c. — Count Suchet, Marshal of 
the Empire. — t amp at Murviedro , Oct . 26% 
( To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Ambmcan States.— T he Speech, or 
rather Message of the American presi- 
dent, Mr. James Madison, has been the 
object of much attention here, and the 
•object of much observation. That it 
should have excited more than ordinary 
interest is not at all to be wondered at"; 
and, whatever else may be the consequence 
of the present dispute with that country, 
one consequence is already apparent, 
namely, that our government and our 
public writers no longer seem to think 
America an object of contempt. I was 
always of opinion, that we ought to be 
particularly attentive to observe all the 
forms of respectful demeanour towards her 
government ; and I a hundred times 
dwelt on the propriety of sending out as 
ministers to America men equal in 
point of diplomatic rank and public cha- 
racter to any whom we sent to the first 
courts in Europe, seeing that her govern- 
ment always >ent hither men selected 
from amongst her most distinguished ci- 
tizen*. Our conduct has been just the 
reverse We have invariably sent men 
of inferior note ; and the whole of our 
demeanour towards her government seems 
to have been marked with studied slight 
not' to say contempt.— J Toe time is now 
come, however, when we, by the whole 
of our language, show, that, at bottom, 
we do not ties, ise America; we discover, 
in all we say, that, however great our dis 
like m.»y be, tliete is no longer much con- 
tempt remaining. Of this I am very glad, 
and 1 hope that our conduct will corres 
pond with these, feelings; and that w«- 
are not doomed to see every country upon 
earth, where freedom exists, armed against 
England. 1 am for making no degrading 
concessions to America ; I am for giving 
up to her not one panicle of the rights of 
England ; but 1 deprecate any measure 
tending to goad her into a war against us, 
and, in which war her government would 
have all the people heartily on its side. 

After this preface 1 shall proceed to 

offer some observations upon certain com- 
mentaries that have been made upon the 
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President’s Message, in our public prints. 
——First, as to the style and composition , 
upon which I should have said nothing at 
all, had I not cast my eye upon the fol* 
lowing criticism in the Times news-paper. 

" We cannot help, before we coji- 

u elude, bestowing a word or two upon 
“ the style and composition of this docu- 
u mertt. It is barbarous beyond all con- 
“ ception. Such jargon was never betara 
■' put together, instead of language, in any 
u official paper whatever ; except, per- 
haps, it were in those of the Wabash 
u and Sbawanese savages spoken of by 
" the President. There was a dispute soma 
u time ago between Mr. Smith and a man 
u of the name of Calvin, respecting the 
a right of authorship to the former State - 
“ Papers of America. Neither of them, wo 
** apprehend, will claim the present as 
“ their production, We do not mean, 
" however, to give this subject more 
"weight thtn it deserves. We know 
“ that the most illiterate man may be a 
“ sagacious politician and a firm patriot ; 
“ but yet, in the present enlightened state 
“ of the world, it is hardly conceivable 
" that the chief officer of a large nation. 
" could neither by himself or a substitute 
“ convey his thoughts in proper und cor- 
" rect terms. Our copy is extracted from 

" the American official paper.” To 

remark on such flippant trash as (hit may 
seem quite unnecessary ; but, it becomes 
those writers who disapprove of it to 
show, that all the people in England are 
not of this writer's taste. When the Ame- 
ricans see, if they ever should see, this 
criticism on their President's Speech, what 
must be their contempt for the critic and 
fur a public that would seem to tolerate 
him ! In this short paragraph of criticism 
on style and composition, there is, as the 
reader will see, no less than three gramma- 
tical errors , and one instance of the most 
gross and stupid tautology. To be sure, 
these are not rare, in this print and some 
others; but, when a man was finding fault 
of the style and composition of another, 
we may well suppose, that he himself 
would have taken care to be grammati- 
cally correct at least, if his ignorance had 
Be 
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not been an over-match for his care. But, 
if this criticism does not discover much 
judgment and literary correctness, it doc* 
what it is lull as useful for the Americans 
to see : it discovers pitiful spite, impoteut 
malignity. They will readily conclude, 
that they have little to apprehend from 
those, who are driven to assaults of i his 
nature. — -^Let us now come to the matter 
of the Message. It has been objected to 
it generally, that it is nut decisive ; that the 
President does not, in short, declare, at 
once, for one or the other of the two bellige- 
rent powers; and that he makes America 
a mere machine dependent upon the con- 
duct of those belligerents — — Perhaps the 
best answer to this would be, that this is 
the policy which America has pursued for 
the last' twenty years, and by the means 
of which her people have been free and 
happy ; that they have had no fleets and 
armies to maintain, that they have had no 
increase of paupers, no depreciated paper 
money, no suspensions of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, or Personal Safety Act. This would, 
I think, be a pretty good answer ; but, 
what is meant by making America a ma- 
chine f She is a machine, it is said, because 
her measures are to depend upon the con- 
duct of the belligerents. Upon what 
else, however, ought her measures to de- 
pend ? If they act justly towards her, 
she will not go to war; if they do not, 

she will go to war. But, it is said, that 

the President follows the “ narrow selfish 
u policy of all his predecessors, whose 
“ patriotism is base and sordid !, and conse- 
“ quently, a self-destroying principle.” 
Now, really, I have never seen any thing 
lo justify these observations. If, indeed, 
Mr. Madison had, while he was out of 
office, called for a reform of abuses, and, 
the moment be got in, had taken car* to 
fix himself and all his relations upon the 
people's purse for life or for two or three 
generations, under the title of sinecure 
placemen and pensioners; if it had been 
. the,custom in America for each succeed- 
ing President and his party to fasten them- 
selves, their relations and dependents, 
down to their very footmen, upon the 
people ; then, indeed, I should be ready 
t Q agree with this writer, that their pa- 
triotism is base and “ sordid” and that if 
it be not “ self- destroying** it, at least, 
ought to be so; but never having seen any 
proof of the facts, 1 cannot allow that the 
charge is just, — It is possible, however, 
that this writer might not mean to allude 
t* individual patriotism. He might mean 


the patriotism pf the nation; and then his 
meaning is only nonsense; for, what nation 
does not love itself better than any other 
nation The assailant of Mr. Madison 
speaks a little plainer, however, as he ad- 
vances ; for he says, that " it has long 
•« been a settled maxim of our wisest and 
*' best writers, that we are scarcely less 
“ interested in the social order and happt- 
u ness of the world at large, than in that 
“ of our own community.” And hence he 
infers, that the Americans ought to tak» 
a part with one of the belligerents; and, 
of course, with England.— But, does 
not this writer allow, that the Ameri- 
can President has some reason to doubt 
of the maxims of these “ wisest and best 
" writers ?” Mr. Madison has 9ome little 
experience to guide him in this particular. 
He has seen England, urged, goaded on, 
by these “ wisest and best writers,” to a 
twenty year's war for “ social order,” and, 
perhaps, he does not feel very much en- 
couraged by her success ; and he. mar 
moreover, think that what we mean b> 
best writers, is, best paid writers, of whose 
speculations and predictions he has long 
witnessed the folly and the falsehood. 
With this experience before him, Mr- 
Mad ison might, surely, be permitted to 
doubt of the soundness of the maxims of 
these “ our wisest and best writers ;” or, 
at least, he might be excused for hesitating 
to plunge bis country into war upon tba 
strength of such authority.— Having, 
as he appears to suppose, thus cleared the 
ground, thiswriter (who, I dare say, num- 
bers himself amongst our wisest and besty 
comes, at once, to his great point; namely 
to show, that the Americans must take 
one side or the other, and that ours is the 
side, which the President ought to have 
unequivocally espoused. Let us first take 
the passage at full length, and then exa- 
mine its contents. — " Mr. Madison 
“ ought to have fairly stated to his fellow- 
“ citizens the nature and extent of the pre- 
“ sent contest. He ought to have told 
“ them, that it roust eventually involve 
u themselves. He ought to have instruet- 
“ ed them, that duty, and honour, and 
“ even prudence urged their taking a side 
“ at once, rather than remaining to ha the 
“ sport df the victor. In making their 
" choice, be sfiould have placed before 
“ them the two pictures, so very unlike in 
" feature. On the one side, a self-created 
u Emperor,— the sworn foe of all politi- 
“ cal liberty,— openly aiming to be the 
“ despot of the whole earth,— supported 
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“ by a military system entirely incompa- 
“ tible with the existence of civil rights, 

•' invading, annexing, subverting, annihi- 

40 lating free and independent Govern- 
fi ments, the friends and allies of America, 

44 without pretext, or the formality of ex- 
44 cuse,— fraudulent, equivocating, rapa- 
u cious towards allies; to enemies, bar- 
“ barous and perfidious beyond example. 

** On the other side, he should have faitb- 
M folly pourtrayed that country from 
44 which America has drawn, as from a 
44 mother’s breast, every thing of value 
44 that she possesses, — the spirit of civil 
u liberty and religious toleration, — the 
*' precious writings in the English lan- 
** guage, the salutary laws, the proud ex- 
u ample*, the very blood itself of our cora- 
44 mon ancestors. That country, he should 
“ have said (whatever be her errors), is 
u now heroically contending in a more 
44 glorious cause than the page of history 
“ records ; she has staked her existence 
u upon its event; and if she fall, liberty 
44 and national independence cannot for a 
44 moment survive. Upon such grounds 
44 as these it is, that the United States 
* should have been called to make their 
44 election. If the democratical repub- 
*' licans were still attracted by the gaudy 
44 form of an insolent despotism, they 
44 should at least have acted with their 
44 eyes open ; their leader should not have 
44 abused his authority to mislead or to 

41 deceive them. The narrow policy 
04 which I have described as common to 
44 the generality of American Statesmen, 
44 does not indeed exactly tally with Mr. 
44 Madison’s professions. He lays claim 
44 to 44 an enlarged philanthropy,” and 
44 44 an enlightened forecast.” It has un- 
44 fortunately happened of late years, that 
44 the most sacred terms have been so 
44 wretchedly perverted, as to become sus- 
44 picious in their very sound. Enlarged 
44 philanthropy ! Dues this express the 
44 feelings with which Mr. Madison con- 
“ templates the accursed devastation of 
44 Spain and Portugal ? Is it meant to im- 
44 ply that new species of honour, which 
44 he has gained by the magnanimous an- 
44 nexation of the Spanish territory (the 
44 forts excepted) of Florida ? Does it 
44 serve to explain his passive acquies- 
44 cence in Jthe subversion of the free com- 
44 mercial states of Tuscany, Genoa, Hol- 
44 land, Hamburgh, Lubeck ? Is it the 
44 Napolefcn code, — the conscription laws, 
44 — the liberty of the press in France, — 
“ or, lastly, is it the continental system. 


44 with its burnings, its confiscations, its 
44 capital punishments for the horrible 
44 crime of smuggling ? Is any one, or are 
44 all these together, I say, the true ob- 
jects of Mr. Madison’s enlarged pbilan- 
“ thropy ? If so, God defend my country 
44 in all ages from the government of a 
44 philanthropist ! As to his enlightened 
44 forecast, it is a quality, according to his 
44 own description of its effects, which I 
44 apprehend no other Statesman will very 
44 greatly envy; for it appears, that all. 

44 which Mr. Madison is enabled to do by 
44 this rare and peculiar faculty, is 44 to re- 
44 gard the progress of events,” and to be 
44 not wholly unprepared for 44 whatever or- 
44 der of things may be ultimately establish* 

44 ed.”- Now, as to the first point, upon 

what does this writer ground his assertion, 
that the President should have told his fel- 
low-citizens, that the contest must eventual- 
ly involve themselves ; and that they must 
either take aside at once, or finally become 
the sport of the victor ? Upon what does 
this wisest writer ground this assertion 
The; President has seen the progress of the 
contest; he has had twenty years expe- 
rience of it ; he has seen it suspended by % 
treaty of peace and amity ; and be hasnot 
seen, that America was, at any time, likely 
to become the sport of the victor. Besides, 
does this writer pretend, that there would 
be any danger to America if England 
should be the victor f Ah ! That is a pinch- 
ing question ; for, if he say&, that there 
would, in that case, be danger to America, 
he proclaims beforehand, .that England 
only wants the power to do America mis- 
chief, and, of course, suggests a most po- 
tent argument against America’s adding to 
that power; and, if he says, that there is 
no such danger, apd that America has 
only to dread the victory of France, be 
does, in fact, tell her that she is in no 
danger unless England be subdued ; and, 
as he will not allow any one to believe in 
the possibility of this, there can be no 
danger at all to America from the result 
of the contest. The President, however, 
in judging of what would be the treatment 
of America by France pr England in the 
case of one or the other becoming the de* 
cided victor, must be ruled by what she 
has hitherto experienced at the hands of. 
each power ; and, if he be of opinion, that 
the treatment at the hands of England be 
worse than that at the bands of France, ht 
will, of course, have as much dread of tho 
preponderance of the former as of that of 
the latter : he will, I am afraid, tako 
Ba 2 
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“ the evidence of facts’* i n preference to 
the assertions of “ our wisest and best 
“ writers,** If England, he will naturally 
say, does^ all the things which we com- 
plain of so bitterly ; if she now does those 
things, haring so mighty an enemy to 
cope with; what will she do, if she should 
once completely become the rictor orer 
that enemy? What will she do, when all 
her fleets and her armies' shall return 
home triumphant from the seas and coun- 
tries of Europe? But, this writer tells 

us what the President should have told 
bis fellow citizens as to the nature of the 
cause, in which we are engaged, and as to 
the difference in the character and con- 
duct of us and our enemy ; and, of course, 
the President was to draw us in the 
shape of angels while be drew our enemy 
in the shape of a devil. —One reason for 
the President not doing this might be his 
having seen, that our cause has been 
abandoned by all those who were our al- 
lies at the out-set. He has seen on our 
fide (he king of Prussia, the emperor of 
Russia, the emperor of Austria, and many 
others, who have not only left us to our- 
selves, but who have actually joined the 
French against us. He saw, indeed, one 
Royal House, in possession of a part of its 
dominions, remain our allies at the price 
of a subsidy of 400,000/. a year ; I me^n 
the court of Sicily; but, of this court he 
has now seen our writers openly and with 
impunity recommend the expulsion, upon 
the ground that they too were secretly at- 
tached to our enemy ; a recommendation 
which he does not know but he may see 
acted upon. Surely, after having seen all 
this, the President might well hesitate be- 
fore he pronounced any very decisive 
opinion as to the nature of our cause ; for, 
of that cause who were so likely to un- 
derstand all the merits and the bearings 
as those who had actually taken part in 
it? He has, at different times, heard 99 our 
(t wisest and best writers’* extol the seve- 
ral sovereigns who have been leagued 
with us, and he has seen the. people of 
England drained in order to subsidize 
them. He has heard their praises sound- 
ed in the speeches of ministers and even in 
those of the king; where they have been 
applauded for their justice, wisdom, mag- 
nanimity, and, in short, for all the princely 
virtues. When, therefore, he sees that all 
these sovereigns have turned their backs 
apon us, what is be to think? Is he to set 
bis single judgment up against all theirs 
combined ? When he sees the Emperor 
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of Austria, who was so long our u august 
“ ally,” not only leaving us, but actually 
giving his daughter in marriage to our 
enemy, wbat is Mr. Madison to think ? 
When he sees the Emperor of Russia, late 
our 99 magnanimous ally,” join with our 
enemy in calling upon us to give up our 
pretensions and restore peace to Europe, 
what is Mr. Madison to think? Surely, 
under such circumstances, he might be 
evttgsed for not pronouncing any distinct 
sentiment in favour of our cause. I am 
await?* indeed, of the maxim, that no evi- 
dent . whatever, whether presumptive or 

f >ositive, that makes against os, is to be 
ooked upon as worth a straw ; that every 
thing said in our favour is to be set down 
as true, and every thing against us as 
false; but, I humbly, presume, that ibis 
maxim, in its operative effect, does not 
extend so far as the American States, 
and, therefore, the President could not 
be reasonably expected to set upon it.— 
Besides the at>qve- mentioned circum- 
stances, had the President seen nothing in 
our own conduct to make him hesitate in 
pronouncing an eulogium upon our cause ? 
In short, could he well know, what that 
came was f If he had asked, could any of 
99 our wisest and best writers** have told 
him what it t vat f If these wise and good 
hirelings had been shipped off to America 
to remonstrate with him upon the sublet 
in the strain of this writer, and to prevail 
upon him to eulogize our cause to his 
fellow citizens, he might have been rea- 
sonably expected to address them thus : 

* Before I consent to your wishes, be so 
* good. Sirs, as to tell me what this cause 
‘ of yours really is ; for, as 1 have to ad • 
‘ dress myself to a people who are not to 
* be easily cajoled, I cannot think of 
< grounding any opinion of mine upon 
‘ loose and unproved assertion. Now, Sirs, 
* if my memory be not very treacherous, 
* you began this war with the French, or, 
* at least, you began to quarrel with them 
* and to inveigh against and punish those 
‘ amongst you who propagated theijr prin- 
9 ciples of government, at (he time when 
9 they had, as they thought, established a Ur 
9 mixed Monarchy , calling them, at that time, 
9 by the way of reproach/ republicans and 
€ levellers, which by the bye, was a com- 
• bination of terms that could not be very 
* pleasing to the people of these States. 
9 Soon afterwards the French nation formed 
‘ a Republican Government ; and *bpen war 
1 followed on your part, having been pre- 
c ceeded, for nearly a year, by acta pi 
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more than an unfriendly nature. You now 
became the tool of a coalition of kings 
against this new republic, the professed 
objects of which coalition .were, the pre- 
servation of regular government, social 
order and the holy religion, though, 
amongst the coalesced parties, the reli- 
gions were many. Upori various occa- 
sions some persons in yOur legislature re- 
mended overtures for peace ; but still 
you refused upon the ground of the 
anarchy which existed in France, and of 
the danger to be apprehended from a 
communication with her licentious peo- 
ple. The next form of Government in 
France was that of a Directory ; but, 
though, after many and sore defeats, 
you condescended to treat with this go- 
vernment, you still kept on the war, and 
that too upon the ground, that there was 
not in France a regular government, 
and an order of things to afford security 
from the democratical principles in vogue 
in that country. A Consular Government 
having arisen upon the ruins of the Di- 
rectory, the chief of that government 
implored you in the most earnest 
manner to put an end to the misery 
of war and the effusion of human blood, 
assuring you at the same time, of the 
pacific wishes of France ; to which you 
replied, that assurances were not suffici- 
ent, that you waited for u the evidence 
“ of facts, 39 and that 'until you had it, 
oo would not treat with hiln, who, on 
is part, eager, apparently, to prevent 
you from waiting long, gave you the 
evidence afforded by the battle of Ma- 
rengo and a long list of other such facts. 
Having imbibed, though very slowly, 
the conviction which facts so notorious 
and so striking were calculated to pro- 
duce, yon, at last, amidst the pressure of 
scarcity at home, condescended to treat 
with the person who had obligingly af- 
forded yon those facts, though the go- 
vernment of France had undergone no 
change since your last refusal to treat, 
and though the political principles 
professed by the French still remained 
the same, liberty and equality being 
still the rallying words of the nation. The 
peace at that time concluded, lasted 
not long, but soon terminated in a new 
war against the Chief Consul, now be- 
come, as it were to please you, Consul for 
Life, The hated name of republic has 
since been dropped, that of Empire as- 
sumed, and the man, whose offers of peace 
you pace rejected because he was not at 


' the head of a regular government having 
r during this war, become Emperor of 
‘ France and King of Italy, has esta* 
r blished what he calls an Imperial Go* 
r vemment, and what you call a Military 
r Despotism ; and still I find yon at war 
1 with France. What, then, Sira, again I 
1 csk, is this cause for which you are fight- 
r ing ? Social order ? Do you tell me that 
r you are fighting for the order and happi- 
r ness of mankind ? Social order ? Why, 
r Sirs, could you, in hone of these forms of 
r government see a chancefor the existence 
’ of social order ? In the Limited Mo- 
r narchy, in the Republic, in the Direc- 
r tory, in the Consular Triumvirate, in the 
r Consulship for life, in the Imperial Go- 
r vernment or Military Despotism: could 
r you in none of them see a chance for the 
r security ofsurroundingnations? Have you 
r found, that the principles of them all are 
' so dangerous that you cannot live in safety 
within their vortex ? Really, Sirs, if this 
r be the case, I am constrained to believe 
you to be very difficult to please ; and, I 
' must say, that it is wholly beyond my 
mental powers to guess at what your 
cause, considering it a cause in which the 
rest of the world are int6rested,x:an pot- 
r sibly be. I will, however, out of com- 
plaisance to you, now notice the parti- 
cular parts of your remonstrance. You tell 
me, that on one side, I see " a self-created 
r “ Emperor/ 1 and at another time, yott 
call him an “ usurper .” It is not for me 
to judge of the ways, in which foreign 
rulers become possessed of their power ; 
but, I do well remember, that there was an 
election of the Emperor of France, and 
being aware, that you may say that this 
election was a mere sham, a mere cheat 
upon a degraded people, the mere dirty 
result of the vilest jobbing, of the basest 
bribery and corruption carried on be- 
tween the most infamous miscreants upon 
the whole earth ; being aware, that you 
may say all this, and, while being igno- 
rant of the facts, not at all disposed to 
question the propriety of your eoithets, 
if i he acts were such as you state then) to 
have been, I shall content myself with 
just putting this question to you : will 
you assert, that these reasons are suffi- 
cient to justify a resistance of his au- 
thority ? If you say no ; then what is 
the source of bis authority to me ? And, 
if you say yes, I must still take the ac^ 
quiescence of the people for an expres- 
sion of their consent. Besides, have I 
not seen him recognized by you as the 
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legitimate ruler of France ? Hare I not 
seen you conclude and ratify a treaty of 
“ peace and friendship” with him ? Have 
I not seen you receive territory in the 
way of cession at his hands ? Have 
you not, by acts the most solemn, in the 
face of the whole world, acknowledged 
him to be the lawful ruler of France ? 
And, how can you, after this, urge his 
usurpation, as you new call it, as a rea- 
son why I should not use my best en- 
deavours to live at peace with him and 
his people ? Besides, if need were of 
further argument, have I not; seen one of 
the French emigrants in your country, 
one of those who (from whatever motive) 
remained attached to the Bourbons, pro- 
secuted by your Attorney General by 
Ex Officio information, tried in vour 
Court of King's Bench, and convicted of 
a libel on this same person, whom you 
now call an usurper, and that, too, upon 
the express ground, as stated by the judge, 
of his being the Chief Magistrate of 
France ? And, yet do you reproach me,* 
because I will not suffer what you 
call his usurpation to be an obstacle 
to my endeavours to preserve peace 
between the people of America and 

those of France ? You tell me, Sirs, 

that Napoleon is " the sworn foe of all 
political liberty , and you cite for instance 
his conscription laws , and his law* against 
the liberty qf the press in France.” As 
to the former, it is a thing which, 
guised under whatever name, my country 
knows nothing of, and, therefore, I shall 
say nothing particular with regard to it; 
and, as to 44 the liberty of the press in 
France/' though I am sorry to see it put 
an end to, I must say, that I am better 
pleased at seeing the press under a li- 
censer .openly avowed, than I should be 
to see it really enslaved under the pre- 
text of being left free, and thus made a 
partial mirror, the slave of power, the 
cheat and the disgrace of the French 
nation, and, withal, the cause of much 
individual suffering and ruin, oppression 
never being so severe and the cause of 
the oppressed never being so desperate 
ns when tyranny is exercised under the 
names and forms of liberty and law. — — 
You say, Sirs, that this enemy of yours is 
1 the sworn foe of all political liberty. I 
r do not know liow elections are conduct- 
ed in France; whether the people be 
' really represented in the legislature or 
'not; whether the strong have the law 
* mildly administered to them, while the 


* weak have not ; whether the taxes be 

* levied impartially ; whether there be a 
4 system of espionage established ; whe- 
4 ther powerful plunderers of the public 
4 be protected; whether the officers of the 

* Emperor be screened from all real re- 
4 sponsibility ; whether the people of 
' France can be sent to prison without 
4 any previous legal inquiry iuto their 
4 conduct ; whether, in short, the Napo* 
4 leon Code, which you number amongst 

* his wicked acts, be a mere sham, a fraud; 
4 a mockery, and that all the proceedings 
4 under it be intended as the safest means 
4 of „ exercising that tyranny, which, if 
4 openly avowed, the people would not 
' bear : I do not know how these things 

* are ; and, until I do, you will excuse me 
4 for hesitating before I pronounce him 
4 the foe of all political liberty, or of civil 

* liberty ; but, if 1 am to believe, that the 

* Napoleon Code is intended by him to be 
4 sincerely acted upon, 1 must say, that 
4 with your Edinburgh Reviewers, I look 
‘ upon him as being a friend to the latter 

* at least. Besides, are you aware of what 

* you are doing here ? Are you aware, 
( that by calling upon me to make com* 

* mon cause with you against him, on ac- 
' count of his mode of governing France, 
' you acknowledge my right to join him 
' against you, on account of the mode of 
1 governing your country ? You must be 

* aware of this, but doubtless, you will tell 
‘ me, that the English mode of governing 
4 is very different from that in use in France. 
' True, but it may not suit my* taste; so, 
‘ the best way will be for Os not to meddle 

* with that point any further, than for me 
4 just to observe, that, as long as the peo- 
‘ pie of either country yield obedience 
' to their government, the Americans; 
4 whatever may be their wishes, will not 

* attempt to interfere. In your next 

4 charge against Napoleon 1 feel much 
4 more interest. You tell me, that he 
4 openly aims 44 to be the despot of the 
44 whole earth." And here. Sirs, permit 
4 me to express my surprise, that you say 
' nothing of the sea . You go on: *‘sup- 
44 ported by a military system entirely in- 
“ compatible with civil rights." Nothing 

* again about a naval system. You.pro- 
“ ceed : 44 invading, annexing, subverting, 
44 annihilating free and independent go-* 
44 vernments, the friends and allies of 
44 America, without pretext or the forma- 
44 lity of excuse; fraudulent, equivocating, 
44 rapacious towards allies : to enemies 
44 barbarous and perfidious beyond exam- 
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** pie.”—' Y <ra lay it on pretty thick here, 

* Sirs, especially for 44 the wisest and best 
** writers.” But Sirs, as you have drawn a 

* contrast , or professed to draw a contrast, 

* your picture is defective in as much as 

* you bare not said a word of tjie con 

* duct of your own government towards 

* other countries and governments. You 

* should have brought into view the his- 
4 tory of your own conquests, -of which 
4 you have made not a few, as well in 

* islands as on continents. ’Till, how- 
4 ever, you choose to do this, 1 shall, as 

* impartiality demands, pass no judg- 
4 cnent between you upon this head. It 

* is, in fact, nothing to America which of 

* you has been the greatest invader, which 

* has annexed most territory, which has 
4 subverted most independent govern- 
4 ments, which has deposed the greatest 
4 number of sovereigns with the least pro- 
4 vocation, which has been the most 

* rapacious and has caused the most 
4 misery in the world : but, I cannot 

* help reminding you, that every sove- 
4 reign who has been driven from his 

* throne and dominions by the Emperor 
4 Napoleon, did, at one time, belong to 
4 the league against republican France ; 
4 and did at one time, participate in the 
4 endeavour to subdue.that country to the 
4 will of the members of the league, who 
4 were the first invaders ; and, I cannot 

* help further observing, that, though I 

* pretend not to criticise the conduct of 

* the English government in their con- 

* quests, I know, that the governments 

* annihilated by them never made any 

* attempt to invade, or to dictate to Eng- 

* land.— You were pleased, Sirs, to say, 
4 that Napoleon had annihilated allies of 

* America. The answer to this is, that 
4 America has no allies. You talk. Sirs, 
4 of my acquiescence in the subversion of 
4 the commercial states of Tuscany, 
4 Genoa, Holland, Hamburgh, and Lu- 
4 beck ; but, from what authority do you 
4 state this ? In what document do you 
4 find- the proof of my acquiescence f Does 
4 the proof consist in my not having re* 
4 commended war against Napoleon on 
4 account of this subversion: As well 
4 might you say, that my predecessor 
4 acquiesced in the conduct of your go- 
4 vemment towards the commercial state 
4 of Denmark, because he did not recom- 
4 mend, upon that occasion, war against 
4 you; than which, however, none could 

* be a more erroneous conclusion.— — As 
4 somewhat connected with this com- 


* plaint respecting the subversion of com- 

* mercial states, you ask me, Sirs, if it be 

* the Continental System of Napoleon, 

* with its burnings, its confiscations, its 

* capital pumHlimenu for the horrible crime 

* of smuggling , that is the object of my 
4 enlarged philanthropy ; if so, you say 

* God defend your country from the go- 
' vemment of such a philanthropist ! Take 
4 the Amen ! so well merited by such a pious 
4 ejaculation. But, really,Sirs, did you, then, 

* never hear oi' punishments for smuggling, and 
‘ of capital ones too ? Surely you do not.come 
4 from England ! Surely you have never 
4 been in the Court of Exchequer at West- 

I minster : have never seen the list of In- 
4 formations filed by the English Attorney 
4 General ; have never visited the jails 
4 $md the poor-houses of your own coup- 
4 try ! If you contrive to keep the people 
4 of England in a state of darkness as to 

* these matters, you cannot blind the rest 
4 of the world. As for me, though my 
4 head is covered with my own s|eek hair, 

* and my body with these plain, farmer-like 
4 garments ; though I wear neither big wig 
4 nor long robe ; though I assume not the 

* name of 41 learned gentleman,” I know 

* something of the law of my own country 
4 and of yours too ; and, I know, that 
4 your laws against smuggling form a code 
‘ of forfeitures, fines, confiscations, imprison - 

4 ments, banishment, and death Nay, 

4 Sirs, attempt not to stop my mouth. If 

I I say what is painful for you to hear, 

‘ bear in mind, that it is you who have 

* provoked it; it is you who have forced 

1 it from me That the description 

4 which I have given of this code is just 
4 you cannot deny. Your laws, your per* 
4 manent laws, make it death for any person 
r being one of three and being armed, who 
4 shall assist in the work of smuggling, 

4 Transportation is the punishment of nu- 

* merous smaller offences ; and, one part 
4 of your law provides, that any suspected 
4 person lurking near the coasts, not giving 

* a good account of himself, may be sent 

* by a single justice qf the peace to the house 
4 of correction for a month: Such is your 
4 standing code of laws relating to smug- 
gling; and, as to the laws you have 
4 passed relating to an intercourse with 
4 France and her dependencies, I find in 
4 your Statute Book, an act, which in the 

* year 1793, made it high treason for any 

* person in England who should send, or 
' cause to be sent, or have any hand, either 
< directly or indirectly, in sending or causing 

* to be lent, to any part of France or any 
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' country under hercontroul, any tr heat, or 
' grain , or jlour, or Jlesh, or potatoes. Yes, 
'Sirs, if any Englishman, or any man re- 

* siding in England, had been detected in 
' any act of this sort ; if he had been detect- 
' ed in the crime of smuggling food of any 
' kind to the people of France, at a time 
'when they were thought to be in the 
' midst of famine, the punishment which 
' your law allotted him was, first to be 
' banged by the neck till he was dead.; 

' next to be cut in quarters, those quarters 
' being placed at the King's disposal ; 
' and, lastly, to have his estate and goods 
' confiscated, and his family consigned to 
' beggary. Look, Sirs, at the 27th Act of 

* the 33rd year of the reign of George the 
' Third, and say, if I have misinterpreted 
' your laws. Very imprudent was it in 
' you, therefore, to impute to me a want 

* of sincere philanthropy, merely because 
' I did not express my disapprobation of 
' Napoleon's laws against smuggling; for, 

* with what justice could I have so done, 

' without, at the same time, saying what I 
' have said of your cotie? I did not wish 
' to say any tiling of either ;. for, though 
9 I feel for thoj»e who may be subjected to 
' them, it was not my business to inter- 
9 fere in the domestic management of fo- 
' reign countries, especially in cases, where 
9 I really possess no power to make any 
' alteration 1 have before observed, 

* Sir, that your contrast as to the conduct 

* of France and England was incomplete, 

9 because af er having, on the one side , told 
9 me what France had done towards other 
9 countries, you did not tell me what 
9 England had done towards other coun- 
9 tries. You do, however, say something 
9 about the benefits which America has 

* derived from England ; and as you ap- 
' pear to erect here a charge of ingratitude 
9 against her, it is my duty as well as my 
9 inclination to be somewhat particular in 
' my answer »o this charge. You tell me, 

9 that 1 should have told my feltow-cili- 

9 zens, tha», on the other side (in contrast j 

* with the French) they might behold 99 a 
'•'country, from which America has 
' " drown, as from a mother’s breast, 

' 99 every thing of value thatshe possesses.” 
'My fellow citizens are a plain, common 
' sense sou of people, Sirs. They do not 
' much relish bombast. They are opt to 
' analyse, and to dive into the literal mean- 
' ing of words, They would, therefore, 
•hive laughed 1 at ine; or, which would 
' have given me gi eater pain, they would 
9 have charged me with telling them false- 


r hoods. They would have said, that what 
' America possessed as to soil and climate, 
‘ she received from the hand of nature ; 
' and that, if the religious, the civil and poll* 
1 tical possessions, and the possessions of 
r agriculture and the arts, of America were 
r the things of value meant, they owed them 
r to their own wisdom, courage and indus- 

t tryU To come to particulars, however, 

1 you tell me, that we owe to England the 
r spirit of civil liberty and religious toleration. 
r That we derive the forms of our legal 
1 proceedings from England, that our com- 
r mon law w as thence derived, and that they 
' are, for the most part, excellent, we are 
r proud to say ; but, we cannot forget, and 
r we are sorry that you force us to say, 
r that, if we still possess these in their an* 
r cient purity, no thanks is due to England, 
r seeing that we were compelled to wage a 
' long war against her in order to save 
r ourselves from being taxed and being 
bound m all cates whatsoever by a legisla- 
ture, in the choosing of the members/ of 
which we were to have nothing to say. 
Nor can we. Sirs, thank you for the li- 
berty we enjoy in carrying on all sorts 
of trades, when we remember, that the 
maxim with England was, that we ought 
not to be jtuffered to make a hob-naif far 
ourselves . 1 wish you had said nothing 

about religious toleration. Indeed I do; 
for it compels me to remind you, that 
the far greater part of these states were 
settled by those of our forefathers, who 
fled from religious persecution. It is 
true, that the great State of Peonsy I vania, 
which has always been so interesting a 
member of the Union, was settled, that' 
all its wise and benevolent institutions 
were founded, that all the exemplary 
virtues of the greater pait of its inhabi- 
tants were implanted, by an Englishman, 
whosg name will be held in veneration as 
long as gratitude remain* a feeling of 
the^buman breast ; but. Sirs, we recol- 
lect, thatthis Englishman was persecuted 
for his religion in England ; that, at one 
time, he was, for uttering his religious 
opinions, prosecuted as a seditious libel- 
ler; that he was saved from a jail, and, 
perhaps, from a lingering death, by a 
Jury, who had the virtue to withstand the 
menaces of a ruffian J udge ; and, in short, 
that it is to religious persecution in Eng* 
land that America owes the wise regula- 
tions and the bright example of William 
Penn. I - would not add, but yoa force 
me to do it, that of the present popula- 
tion of America mo small part are J ruk 
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€ . Catholic i. I will say no more, but refer 
4 you to them, who will be able to tell you, 

€ whether the religious toleration they 
now enjoy is, or is not, of English origin. 

* You next tell me. Sirs, of 44 thepre- 

* “ cioui writing* in the English language/ 1 
€ that we derive from you. Why, Sirs, 

* what favour is this ? Do you hold your- 

* selves indebted to the Saxons and the 

* Normans, from whom you deritpyour 

* language in common with us } Or, if 

* you allude to mere books, what favour do 

* you confer on us any more than on any 

* other nation, who may choose to pur* 

9 chase your books, and who, in fact, there- 

* by, in a commercial sense, confer.a favour 

* on you. The French write more books 
‘ than you ; they do not prevent us from 

* having them, and we have the capacity to 
9 put them into our own language ; butought 
9 we for this to look upon ourselves as poli- 
9 ticaliy obliged to France ? As to myself, 

9 I do not wish to suffer my personal feel- 

* ings to enter into this discussion, but, I 

* will just observe, that i have seen, in 
4 some of your “ precious writings/' great 
4 abuse of me, and most false and foul mis- 
4 representations of my character and mo* 

4 lives ; and, at any rale, you cannot ex- 
4 pect me to feel towards you any grati- 
4 tude for those ; if 1 feel no resentment, 

4 it is as much as you can expect. Be- 
4 sides, amongst the writings from England 
4 1 have seen histories full of falsehoods; 

4 and# indeed, as to all matters wherein 
4 your government is concerned, and those 

4 are Uie matters most interesting, we in | 

4 this count y never expect to hear from ] 

4 an English writer a single word of plain 
4 troth ; our reasons for which I would 
4 state to you, were I not disinclined un- 
4 necessarily to offend your ear, those rea- 
4 sons being to you, who are 44 the wisest 
44 and best writers," in England, very well 
4 koowrt.—— -You next tell me. Sirs, that 

* we owe to England 44 the salutary laws, 

41 the proud examples, of our common an- 
44 cestors." You do not, of course, allude 
4 to the smuggling laws that 1 have men- 
4 tioned above ; and, as to the other laws 
4 which we derive from England, I have 
4 ripoken of them before. The 44 proud 
44 examples of our common ancestors." we 
4 owe to those ancestors; we are indebted 
4 and so are you to them. With your do- 
4 noetic affairs we pretend not to meddle ; 

4 but, as to ourselves, we have endeavoured 
4 to follow those examples by guarding our- 
4 selves against public robbery and all 
4 thorn oppressions and that degradation 
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and Infamy which would justly be our 
lot, if vfe were ever to forget those ex- 
amples, to show our gratitude for which 
4 the best way is to follow them and not 

4 brag about them. You tell me, in 

4 rather a pathetic strain, that I should 
4 have told my fellow citizens, 14 that Eng- 
44 land, whatever be her errors, is now 
44 heroically contending in a more glorious 
44 cause than the page of history records." 
4 Indeed ! This would have been going 
4 very far. What ! was I to prefer her 
4 cause to that in which America herself 
4 contended ? Was I to prefer it to the 
4 cause of our common ancestors when con- 
tending against the Star Chamber and 
4 arbitrary taxation and arrests ? And, 
4 was I to say nothing about those errors , of 
4 which you condescendingly seem to admit 
4 the existence ? But, Sirs, as I have said 
4 before, I cannot for' my life discover 
4 what your cause realty is f In Portugal I 
4 see you contending for the old go- 
* vernment ; in Spain I see you contend- 
4 ing for the ancient Spanish monarchy, 
4 the inquisition being still in being ; I 
4 see you contending for the son of the 
4 Old King, while the father is alive, and 
4 while the Cortes are framing just such a 
4 constitution as 1 saw you reprobate in 
4 France. In Sicily I see your writers 
4 recommending the taking part with the 
4 people against the King. In Asia I see 
4 you continually extending your domi- 
4 nion, and by what means I need uot de- 
4 scribe. I pretend not to say, that all 
4 this may not be very just and very wise; 

4 but, really, you must excuse me, if 1 do 
4 not clearly see what your cause is ; 

4 and, while I am in this state of on* 

4 certainty, you will have the candour 
4 to allow, that it would have been unpar- 
4 don able in me to pronounce your cause 
4 to be more glorious than any that the 
4 page of history records.- — -But, you tell 
4 me, that your country 44 has staked her ex* 
4 44 iftince upon the event ; and that, if she 
4 44 fall, liberty and independence cannot, far 
4 44 a moment, survive." You wish me, 

4 Sirs, to have told my fellow citizens this ; 

4 but, as I said before, they are a plain, 

4 common sense sort of people, given to 
4 inquire, examine, and analyse ; and, I 
4 do assure you, that I should have found it 
4 very difficult to make them believe these 
4 facts. They woulJ have asked me bow 
4 it was possible for a country to stake its 
4 existence ; how it was possible for a coun- 
try to lose its existence ; and, then, per* 

4 haps, if I had made this matter amt te 
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* their satisfaction! they might have asked 

* me, who it was that had been the organ of 

* the country's will in putting its existence 
4 at stake. You, who are the 44 wisest and 
4 44 best writers'^ in England, might, may 
4 be, have been able to answer them ; but 
4 I freely confess to you, fhat I should not. 

* And, Sirs, upon what is it, that your-coun- 
4 try has staked her existence ? You say, 

* upon the event; but what event? The 

* event of the contest in which she is en- 

* gaged ; but, then again-, what is the 
« contest/or f And, thus, we go round the 
4 circle, and all that we arrive at is, that 

* England is contending for her existence; 

4 for, after all, that is the only object clearly 

* pointed out. Your corollary, is, in- 

4 deed, worthy of great attention, sup- 
4 posing the premises to be true ; for, if 

* " liberty and independence cannot, foe a 
4 " moment, survive" in the world after the 
4 fall of England, and if she really has put 
4 her existence at stake, it is high time for 

< us to look about us. But, Sirs, while I 
4 trust that England is not doomed to fall ; 

4 while I hope that the spirit of our ances- 
4 tors is not wholly extinct ; while I enter- 
« tain the most anxious desire to see the 

* country of my forefathers enjoying not 
4 only independence as a nation but all the 

* blessings of freedom ; while I am confi- 
4 dent that there wants nothing to preserve | 
4 England but the hearts and arms of free , 
4 Englishmen ; still I must be permitted to 
/ say, thfct, if the contrary were unhap- 
4 pily the fact, and if England were ac- 

4 tuaily to fail beneath the power of France, 

4 1 do not see, why it should follow, that 

* liberty and independence are to exist no 
4 where else in the world ; and, of this I 

* am certain, that, unless her own safety 

* called upon her to interfere, America is 
4 m no way bound to prevent that fall, 

4 never having, either in the way of advice 
4 or example, stimulated England to that 
4 war, which was begun against the repub- 
4 beans of France, in 1793, and which has 

* produced all the dangers, with which 
4 she is at this time surrounded from with- 
4 out and pressed from within. The war 

* was her own war ; she was afraid of the 

* principles o,f republicanism : she is now, 

4 you say , afraid of those of despotism. 

‘ Nobody has controuled her ; she has bad 
4 her own way ; and, if she has chosen, at 
4 last, to stake her existence, surely, she 
4 has too much pride to call upon others to 

* link their fate to hers ; and especially, to 

< make this appeal to America , of whom 

* she has never 'till now made any ac- 
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‘ count, and through me, too, whom your 

* u wisest and best writers" have treated 

* with every species of obloquy and con- 

* tempt. —Such, Sirs, is my answer : 

4 I wait your reply. But, understand 

* me : I protest before hand against a 
4 reply consisting of hard names and foul 

* insinuations. You may call me Jacobin 
4 and Leveller ; you may call me an emis- 
4 sary of Buonaparte's ; you may call me 

* what you please ; you may sneer at my 
4 philanthropy, and, in bad grammar, 
4 speak contemptuously of my style and 
4 composition, comparing it to those of 
4 the Wabash and Shaw&nese Savages; 
4 but, unless you can by fact and fair ar- 
4 guraent overset what I have said, you 
‘ will do well to leave the discussion 

* where it is.' Now, reader, let us see 

what reply, if any, will be given. If Mr. 
I. S. the writer in the Times news-paper, 
whose article I have quoted, will send me 
his reply, in the same compass, the an- 
swer and reply shall, I pledge myself for 
it, travel together all over the Continent 
of North America; and, if he will not, 
why let his admirers sit down contented 
with the consequences.— These remarks 
relate to the general principles of Ame- 
ricau politics; upon particular points I 
shall, perhapsj remark hereafter; though, 
these general principles are of the most 
importance, because from a full discussion 
of them, we get at a fair view of the 
grouuds upon which the American go- 
vernment acts, and we hence know what 
we may reasonably expect at its hands. 

Flogging Soldiers. It has before 

been seen, that this subject, the discussion 
of which has been attended with such se- 
rious consequences to several public writers, 
has been, without any evil consequences, 
discussed by other persons, especially by 
Sir Robert Wilson and Sir John Stuart. We 
have now to add the Honourable Henry 
Augustus Dillon to the list of those who 
have condemned this species of punish- 
ment in our army. Mr. Dillon, in a work 
on the Military Establishments and De- 
fence of the British Empire, which work be 
has addressed tb the Regent, treats of this 
matter. He expresses his disapprobation 
of it ; and, what are the reasons which be 
urges against it ? He .says, in page 60, 
that he will proceed to discuss the ques- 
tion, 44 whether corporal punishment be ne- 
44 cessary or not ; and whether it be not a 
“ great Drawback upon the speedy recruit- 
ing of the army." Now,, haw does he 
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proceed to this discussion f What are the 
arguments that he uses for and against this 
degrading punishment ? None at all for 
it ; and, against it he uses but this one : 
namely, that the FRENCH conduct their 
armies without it ; that the Emperor Na- 
poleon does not find it necessary to^flog 
his soldiers. He goes on to state, that our 
soldiers are of as good, and of a better, na- 
tural disposition than the French soldiers; 
and concludes by expressly asserting, that 
corporal punishment is not necessary in 

the British army. Before I apply this 

to the purposes that I hare in view, let me 
correct this denomination of Mr. Dillon, 
who follows the example of others in using 
the phrase corporal punishment instead of 
the word fogging, the use of which, by the 
partizans of the practice, is shunned with * 
as much solicitude as if it were the most 
obscene word in the language ; no weak 
presumption, by the bye, that they ore, in 
fact, ashamed of what they, for motives 
best known to themselves, become the ad- 
vocates It is not corporal punishment to 

which Sir Francis Burden has ever object- 
ed. Shooting is, surely, corporal, or bodily, 
punishment ; and so is imprisonment . What 
is objected to is thej^ogging. Mr. Dillon, 
doubtless, means this sort of punishment; 
but he should have been more definite. 
Delicacy , 1 suppose, prevented him from 
calling the thing by its name. What, 
then, must we think of the infliction of the 

punishment? However, here we have 

the contrast . Here we have the contrast 
for which I and Mr. Drakard are suffering 
corporal punishment and pecuniary pu- 
nishment too, and that Mr. White was 
lately brought fo trial for, but was saved 
by the verdict of a Jury. Here we have the 
same contrast. Here it is stated that the 
French soldiers cue, in this respect, used 
better than ours; and, as the public will 
not fail to bear in mind, this It was that 
was most strougly urged in all the cases 
of libel before alluded to. We were 
all called seditious libellers because we 
said what Mr. Dillott says in a -work 
addressed, by f permission, to the Regent. 
This forbearance of the Attorney General 
towards Mr. Dillon is but a poor compli- 
ment to that geptleman’s powers as a 
writer; and; at any rate, whatever merit 
this part of his work may have (and it has 
a good deal) must be considered as vastly 
beneath that of us, who led the way, and 
of whose mode of reasoning he is an imi- 
tator. -——And, surely, this is the best 
passible mode of -reasoning. It is an ar- 
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gument drawn from experience, and such 
ample and bome-felt experience too, 
that nothing can resist it. if, indeed, we 
and Mr. Dilion bad said : “ Look at the 
t$ Prussians and Hanoverians and Aus- 
trians: they do not flog ; why, then, 
" should you If we had said this (sup- 
posing it to be true instead of being false); 
the answer would have been. “ Yes, they 
"do* not flog; and they have all been 
j “ subdued by . their enemy.” But, the 
I French, the conquerors of those countries ; 

I these were the people for us to look to for 
an argument of experience ; and to this 
argument, and this alone, Mr: Dillon has 
thought it necessary to resort.— On Mr. 
White's trial, the Attorney General is re- 
ported to have dwelt particularly on the 
passage, where he said, the writer “ warned 
“ the country to attend to the military 
" system of the ruler of France meaning, 

! I suppose, the Emperor Napoleon, for those 
are his title and name. The Judge is re- 
ported to have said : u From his comrpis- 
“ seration of the English Soldiers, the 
“ writer, as is the custom tn such articles , 
“ proceeds to compliment Buonaparte. 
“ With him” (the writer says) “ merit is 
“ always rewarded, and the situation of the 
u soldier attended to.” He could “ not 
“ conceive what greater mischiefs the 
u emissaries of Buonaparte (if there are any 
“ in this country) could do than dissemi- 
“ nate such doctrines amongst our sol- 

“ diers.” Such doctrine, nevertheless, 

is Mr. Dillon disseminating ; for, he ex- 
presses his disapprobation of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon our soldiers, and, in 
order to shew, that this punishment is not 
necessary, he says, that it is not used by 
the French ; he says that the French sol- 
diers are . not punished in the way be 
complains of; and, what have any of 
us said more than this ? To what other 
standard were we to refer? Where 
, else should we look for an argument of 
experience, as to the good or evil of any 
mode of treatiug soldiers ? From whom 
were we to take an example, if* not from 
him who has won more and greater bat- 
tles than all the Commanders that have 
existed during the last five hundred years, 
and who has gained such an ascendency 
in Europe, by dint of bis skill and prowess, 
as to make it a question with public bodies 
in this country, whether England herself 
will be able to resist his attempts to sub- 
jugate her ? From whom, if not from him, 
were we to take an example as to the 
treatment of our .soldiers ? So much 
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fur Mr. Billon's observations as to the 
flogging of soldiers; and here I should 
put a stop to my remarks upon his 
work, were there not another' part of 
it very intimately connected with this 
•abject: I mean the part which re- 
lates to REWARDS; and this will be 
found to apply to the point, which Mr. 
White’s writer discussed, and for which 

discussion he was prosecuted. In all 

services whatever ; nay, in every situation 
of life, men ought to have two motives to 
do well and avoid doing ill : the hope of 
reward in some shape or other, and the 
fear of punishment in some shape or other. 
This is not always the case ; for, it often 
happens, that the exercise of power is such 
as to punish the innocent and to screen 
the guilty-; that it is such as to make a man 
afraid to speak the truth, while the propa- 
gator of lies is sure to meet reward. But, 
that - the good ought to be rewarded and 
the bad punished is what no one will, as 
yet, I believe, have the boldness openly 

to deny. When I saw that Mr. Dillon 

disapproved of the degrading punishment 
before mentioned, and especially when I 
aaw him justify that disapprobation by 
citing the example of the French military 
service, I turned over the pages of his 
book in great baste to see what he had 
said upon the subject of rewards . And, I 
mm sorry to have it to say, that I was here 
most grievously disappointed. But of 
this I shall say more in my next. 

Me. Walsh, M. P.— - I have very 
seldom noticed any of the proceedings at 
Bow Street, or the other police* offices; 
but, really, when I see a Member of the 
Honourable House brought there, the 
matter must not be suffered to escape 
being put upon record. The affair ap- 
pears to have nothing very extraordinary 
in it, in itself considered. It becomes 
dignified only through the parties; the 
person, whose money seems to have been 
in jeopardy, being the Solicitor General, 
and the person who seems to have put it 
in jeopardy, being a Member of the Ho- 
nourable House, as, indeed, is the Soli- 
citor General himself.— -What a Crowd 
of ideas come into the mind upon read- 
ing these proceedings, to which, as pub- 
lished in the papers, J give a place im- 
mediately after this Summary ; what a 
crowd of ideas ! Mr. Walsh was no Ja- 
cobins Mr. Walsh was a reader, you see, 
of the Morning Post . I have heard of 
this Honourable Member for Wootton 
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Bassett long ago. His name is by no 
means new to me.— *But, how will it be 
with his constituents, I wonder? The wor- 
thy electors of that " ancient borough” 
will lose their representative, perhaps, for 
a while.— " But, more of this when 1 have 
more time. 

W*. COBBETT. 

State Prison, Newgate , Frisky, 

ISM December, 1811 . 


MR. WALSH, M. P. 

At half* past eight o’clock yesterday 
evening, Mr. Benjamin Walsh, Member 
for Wotton Bassett, was brought up to the 
Police-office, Bow-street, in custody of the 
officers, and was seated at the bar. 

Sir Thomas Plomer, His Majesty’s So- 
licitor- Genera), was sworn.-*-He stated, 
that having made a considerable purchase, 
he consulted with the prisoner about three 
months ago respecting the selling-out of 
some stock in the three per cents., at 
which time the prisoner advised him to 
the contrary, alleging that the funds would 
certainly get up, and that by keeping the 
stock in them, he (Sir T. Plomer) would 
be benefited. On the 29th of November 
last, however, the prisoner called on bim 
in Lincoln’s- inn, and *ad vised him to sell 
out, as be, the prisoner, was of opinion, 
that the funds would fall ; and Sir Tho- 
mas, after consulting a mercantile gentle- 
man, determined to do so, and the pri- 
soner waa instructed to find a purchaser. 
On the 1st of December the prisoner 
called, and told Sir Thomas, that he had 
sold the stock, and only waited for him to 
suit his convenience to make the transfer. 
Sir Thomas made the transfer, and the 
money was paid into his banker’s. It so 
happened, that not being able to get the 
title-deed to the estate which he had pur- 
chased completed, he found the money be 
bad in his banker’s hands for that pur- 
pose would not be wanted ; and be con- 
sulted the prisoner about laying it out in 
Exchequer bills ; on which business, he, 
the prisoner, called* on Sir Thomas, ia 
Lincoln’s inn, on the 4th of December, 
and received a cheque on Messrs. Gosling 
and Sharpe, for 22,0001., which cheque 
was accordingly cashed by the bankm. 
On the evening of Thursday, the 5th of 
December, the prisoner called on Sir Tho- 
mas, at his Chambers, and informed him, 
that be had only been able to pur- 
chase Exchequer-bills to the amount of 
0,645/. 1 Ss. QcL and that he had paid them 
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into his (Sir Thomas’s) banker’s ; also, the 
sam of 15,500/. in cash. The prisoner 
gave to Sir Thomas a receipt for the Ex- 
chequer-bills; but did not give him any 
receipt for the cash alleged to be paid in. 
The prisoner farther informed Sir Thomas, 
that he had contracted for 15,000 pounds 
worth mor? of Exchequer-bills, with the 
agent of Messrs. Coutts: he believed the 
prisoner said his name was Trotter. He 
told Sir Thomas, that Mr. Trotter had 
agreed to put him in possession of the Ex- 
chequer Bills, at half past 3, on Saturday, 
December the 7th ; that he had paid 5s. 
premium for them, and that they bore in- 
terest at 5\d. per day. He promised to 
call on Sir Thomas, on Saturday, at 2 
o’clock, for a cheque for the 15,000/. 
which he stated he had paid in, to com- 
lete the purchase of those bills which 
ad been agreed upon with the Agent of 
Messrs. Coutts. Sir. Thomas, on the pri- 
soner’s leaving him, went to his banker’s, 
and there found that the Exchequer Bills 
had been paid in, but not any part of 
the cash; he soon after learnt that the 
prisoner bad left town, no one could 
tell where, and that his family sup- 
posed him to have gone into the coun- 
try on business. Sir Thomas immediately 
applied to the Admiralty, to transmit the 
necessary information to the out* ports by 
telegraph ; and an application was made 
to the Post-office, to detain any letters 
that might come into its charge in the 
prisoners hand writing. The Magistrates 
and Officers of the Public Office, Bow- 
street, afforded all the assistance required 
of them. The first letter that was re- 
ceived had no date, but bore the Exeter 
post- mark. It was sworn by Sir Thomas 
to be the prisoner’s hand writing, and was 
addressed to himself (the prisoner) in Lon- 
don, but intended for his clerk Mr. — . 
It stated, that as he had the fullest confi- 
dence in his clerk, he could confide in 
him the secret, that he had misapplied the 
15,500/. entrusted to him by Sir Thomas 
Plomer ; that he was either to do this or 
to suffer his poor wife and seven dear 
children to starve, and wrong other peo- 
ple who, could not half so well afford it as 
Sir Thomas, one of whom was the Clerk’s 
father. He spoke in reprobation of his 
own conduct, for such an unjust act to a 
man who throughout life had been his and 
bis father’s best friend ; but the act was 
done, and he had no idea of the transac- 
tion being as yet discovered. In this 
Utter ta his clerk he inclosed one for Sir 


Thomas, which was read ; and the sub- 
stance of which was, that as Mr. Coutts’s 
agent would not be in town on the Satur- 
day, the receiving of the Exchequer-bills 
from him could not take place until Mon- 
day, at half-past three o’clock; and, that 
he, (the prisoner,) would call on Sir 
Thomas, on that day at two o’clock, for 
a cheque for 15,500/. The next letter 
received from the prisoner was addressed 
to his brother, in which be acknowledges 
his guilt in having robbed Sir Thomas of 
15,500/., and says, he had disposed of 
part of it to pay small debts, the loss of 
which to the parties would be inevitable 
ruin, but that the bulk of it be had turned 
into Foreign Property andf Bullion. He 
spoke most feelingly of his “ dear, dear 
“ wife,” and of his “ seven children ; the 
admiration of every one that beheld them.” 
He requested, in the most impressive 
terms, his brother’s attention to bis wife ; 
who, be said, must be within a week of 
her confinement; and most fervently 
prayed for her and his children’s happi- 
ness. He had shme hopes that Sir Tho- 
mas Plomer would not make the matter 
public ; but, if he did, he hoped it would v 
not get into the Morning Post, as his dear 
Mary would then see it; and such a 
shock, in her present situation, be was 
confident she could never survive. 

The next letter received at the Post- 
office was produced, which was also in- 
tended for his brother. It chiefly spoke 
of his affection for his wife and family, 
and concluded by saying, that ere this, 
he had na doubt but that that arch fiend, 
Bish, had made a pretty story of it in the 
news-papers ; and that but for that man, 
he and his family might at that hour have 
bqen in affluence and happiness. This 
letter also stated, that he intended to have 
taken the money from another, whose 
miserable and unprincipled conduct de- 
served nothing better ; but that the 
temptation had fallen in his way by Sir 
Thomas's money being in his hands ; 
that rather than see his wife and family 
starve, he had, by this most unjust con- 
duct, added ingratitude to real injury, as 
Sir Thomas Plomer was a sincere friend. 
His last letter was to Sir Thomas Plomer 
himself, confessing the robbery, implor- 
ing his forgiveness, acknowledging the 
magnitude of bis guilt, and stating the 
wretchedness of his circumstances, and 
the impossibility of their ever mending or 
recovering in this world ; hut that if any 
change of circumstances should take 
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place, and he once more become possessed 
of money, Sir Thomas might depend on 
every farthing being returned ; but that 
he could not help supposing, that Sir 
Thomas would at present only think such 
a declaration from him as adding insult 
to Injury. He farther stated to Sir Tho- 
mas, that he had repeatedly applied to 
Mr. Perceval for a situation under Go- 
vernment ; that he bad offered to leave 
his home, his dear wife, and children ; 
and to meet the dangers and difficulties of 
the worst of foreign climates; but, that, 
latterly, Mr. Perceval had returned no 
answers to his letters. After the last 
letter, and one or two others of less im- 
portance, had' been read. Sir Thomas 
Pioraer signed his deposition, and retired. 

The next witness examined was Sir 
Thomas's Solicitor, who stated, that he 
accompanied the Police Officer to Fal- 
mouth, and found the prisoner at an Inn 
there at breakfast, and on seeing the pri- 
soner, he said to him, “ I suppose yon 
know my business with you:" to which he 
answered in the affirmative. He (the Soli- 
citor) then asked him to retire into a hack 
parlour with him and the Officer, which he 
did. The deponent desired him to give up 
all he had ; his answer was, that he had very 
little ; but on being informed by the de- 
ponent, whose name we do not recollect, 
that he knew every circumstance of the 
transaction, he stated, that he had only 
some foreign money, and some bullion. 
This, he said, was in his trunks ; which 
the deponent sent for, and now produced 
the contents of them. The foreign money 
consisted of I0,00() and odd pounds worth 
sterling, purchased into the American 
funds, ana with it were blank transferable 
warrants. The bullion was in a bag, 
which the deponent, on securing, put his 
seal on. The packet was now, by order 
of the Magistrates, opened. It consisted 
of doubloons, 71 in number, one half- 
doubloon, and other Spanish and Portu- 
guese money, amounting in all to about 
300/. A small dressing-case was next pro- 
duced by the deponent, which contained 
nothing but the usual articles, and a few 
ends of cheques which had been used. 

The Magistrates enquired if his person 
bad been searched, as there were still up- 
wards of 5,000/. unaccounted for. Being 
informed by Sir Thomas's Solicitor that 
it had not, the prisoner was ordered from 
the* bar for that purpose. On his return 
he wept bitterly.— There were found in 
bis possession forty-seven pounds in bank 


of England notes, and some silver ; which, 
with' the American stock, the bullion, and 
other loose articles, were given to Sir 
Thomas's Solicitor, and the further exa- 
mination was postponed at half-past 
eleven, until this day. 

Mr. Read enquired of the prisoner if 
he had any question to ask, or any thiog 
to say ; but, without taking his hands 
from his face, where he had placed them 
during the whole time, he answered “ No, 
Sir." He bowed respectfully to the Ma- 
gistrates when he retired from the bar. 

Mr. Read suggested, that as the pri- 
soner had been searched, and all his 
money had been taken/away, that a small 
sum should be given him for present pur- 
poses. The prisoner was immediately sup- 
plied with four pounds by Sir Thomas's 
solicitor. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Spain. French Dispatcher. — Marshal 

Count Suckers Account of the Battle and 
Capture qf Saguntum , 26 Oct . 1 8 1 1 . 

( Continued from page 7 36 . ) 

To his Highness the Ihrincc qf ffagrasn and 
Nafchatel, Vice-Constable . 

Monseigneur; After the battle of Sa- 
guntum I left the army a league from 
Valencia, and returned at night to my 
camp at Murviedro. — During the day the 
breach had been merely farmed, a Ere of 
some hours would have sufficed to render 
it practicable ; but it was of consequence 
to profit by 1 the victory which had been 
gained under the eyes of a whole garrison, 
for your Highness is aware that the iso- 
lated heights on which Saguntum is boih 
command the entire plain. I wrote the 
ecnioaed letter to the Governor, by means 
of which reminding him of what he bad 
witnessed during the day. I offered him 
permission to send two officers in order to 
inform himself of the successes- which the 
French army had obtained. My dispatch 
was received at seven o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2$th, and a Lieutenant- Colonel 
of artillery was ordered to carry an answer. 
He obtained egress with difficulty, all the 
outlets of the fortress being walled up. I 
had him conducted to the Generals Caro 
and Almoya, through the midst of the 
officers and all the prisoners.— He couki 
no longer doubt of the loss ef the battle. 
He returned at five o'clock in the evening* 
he came with the Colonel of ihe regiment 
of. Don Carlos, bringing in informa***, 
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that the Governor had come to a resolu- 
tion to accept the terms I had offered* I 
consented to tho terms of capitulation sub- 
joined, aud at nine o’clock the Brigadier 
Adrianj, eight officers of high rank, and 
2.572 soldiers, filed off through the breach, 
laid down their arms, and six stand of 
colours, and were conducted as prisoners 
of war to Murviedro. — We found in the 
place 17 guns, 800,000 cartridges, 2,000 
pounds of English powder, 6,000 balls, 
«nd 2,500 English muskets, &c. &c. I 
have the honour to transmit to your High- 
ness the detailed account thereof, as well 
as well as that of the provisions. — Diffi- 
culties vanquished by the science of forti- 
fication; the hollowing a passage in the 
rock for the artillery, and making ap- 
proaches upon the single accessable point 
of the- forts of Saguntum ; the labours of 
the artillery, in the erection of their bat- 
teries, all raised upon points of rocks 
brought to a level by means of earth 
brought from a distance ; all this effected 
under a heavy fire, do honour to the Colo- 
nel of the Engineers, Henry, who displayed 
a great constancy and activity, as well as 
the Chiefs of the Battalion Capelle and 
Charu, who particularly distinguished 
themselves by their exertions.— I have the 
honour to transmit you the views and 
plans of the forts, and a detailed report of 
the extraordinary labours by which a pas- 
sage to them was effected. The task w as 
very severe, and would have been much 
more so if the enemy had had time to place 
24 pounders in the forts. — Thus uniting 
the prisoners taken at the battle of the 
25th, and the garrison of Saguntum, I am 
about to send to France, in three columns, 
7,211 prisoners, of whom more than 3f>9 
are officers, — I am with respect, &c. 
Suchet, Marshal of the Empire.— Camp 
qf Murviedro, Oct. 27. 

P. S. I have the honour of transmitting 
likewise to your Highness, the report of 
the Generals of Artillery and Engineers, 
Vallieand Regnat. 

Copy of the Letter of his Excellency Marshal 
Count Suchct to Brigadin' Andrian i, 
Governor of the Forts of Saguntum . — 
Camp before Murviedro , OcL 25. 

You have witnessed the battle of to-day. 
Three stand of colours, twenty pieces of 
cannon, 4,500 prisoners, among whom are 
Generals Mahi and Caro, have fallen into 
the hands of the French army. I, offer 
you permission to obtain what information 
you may want, by sending some Officer to 
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the French camp. After that Ishall grant 
you terms of capitulation, which in giving 
you the honours of war, will secure to 
you the right, of filing off through the 
breach, and of laying down your arms 
outside the fortress ; and further, I shall 
consent that the Officers should retain 
their arms and baggage. I require an 
answer in the course of an hour. — Suchet, 
Commander in Qliief of the Army of Ar- 
ragon, and Marshal of the Empire. 

The substance of the capitulation is, that 
the garrison shall march out, through tbe 
breach, prisoners ; but with the honours of 
war, shall file off with their arms and bag- 
gage, and lay down their arms outside the 
fort.— Tbe Officers shall retain their arms, 
equipage and horses, and the soldiers their 
htfvresacks. Persons not bearing arms 
shall be free, and may immediately re- 
turn to their homes. 

Report with Respect to the Works erected by 
the Engineers during the Siege of Sagun- 
tum. 

The army arrived on the 23d of Sep- 
tember before the fortress of Saguntum. 
The same day the town of Murviedro was 
taken possession of, and all the enemy's 
posts were driven in, and the fortress com- 
pletely invested. For some nights follow- 
ing communications were formed in Mur- 
viedro, where we were screened from the 
enemy's fire. The streets were barricaded, 
and embrazures were opened in the houses 
on the side next the fbrtress. These works, 
which were executed under a heavy fire, 
cost the lives of several miners, and that 
of Raffard, Lieutenant of Engineers, a 
brave and zealous young officer.— The 
rock of Saguntum is situated on the right 
bank of the Murviedro; it is insulated 
from all the heights, and rises in a peak on 
the half of its periphery. The other 
half falls in very abrupt declivities, and is 
accessible but on a very few points, on 
account of the jetting of tbe rock. The 
ancient theatre of Saguntum is about half 
way up, partly cut out of the rock, and, at 
the foot of the rock is the town of Murvie- 
dro, the walls of which are washed by the 
river of the same name. On the long and 
narrow ridges of the rock are the remains 
of ancient works, attributed to the Moors ; 
the Spaniards have repaired them — have 
added new ones, erecting flanking works, 
and have formed tenures for the batteries 
and parapets. The entire mass of these 
works forms a very irregular fort of 400 
toises in length ; and in breadth from SO 
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to 00 toises. It is divided into four parts witzers, and five mortars. They attempted 
or places, so that a part of the fortress the tower of the. outwork of St. Fernando, 
being taken the remainder may be still It was constructed of hard and thick ma- 
defended. The redoubt of St. Fernando son work, and the battery was at too great 
is on the highest point, and commands all a distance, so that the breach was bat 
the rest. The great roads from Valencia slowly effected, which induced a determi- 
to Barcelona meet and pass under the guns nation to batter the angle formed by the 
of the place. — We were obliged to have tower and the flank, which proved a mat- 
the artillery for the siege brought from ter of greater facility. — On the 18th the 
Tortosa ; but the little fort of Oropesa, fire was kept up, and at four o'clock in the 
which the enemy occupied in our rear, in- evening the breach was practicable for 
terrupted the way in a defile. A battery five or six men abreast ; but it was still of 
of . three 24-pounders, and a mortar, was rather difficult access. It was formed 
raised against this fort, which surrendered only of the rubbish of the walls, without 
on the 1 ltb of October, after a cannonade any admixture of earth. It was 30 feet 
of eight hours.— All that was necessary high, and its base being on an inclined 
for the siege of Saguntum was then free to rock, it was, of necessity, very steep. The 
pass, and the tools and sacks of earth enemy appeared above with much resolu- 
wanted by the engineers were forthwith tion, and neither our artillery or mus- 
conveyed thither. All the counter-forts ketry could repel them, nor prevent them 
of the rock were too low to permit of our from constantly repairing the parapet 
erecting in them works to batter ia breach, with sacks of earth, as they were levelled 
except a ridge of rocks which stretches by the guns. Orders were given for the 
for 200 toises in front of St. Fernando, so assault at five o'clock in the evening. — 
that the attack was necessarily made on The column of attack assembled in the 
that side. place, which had been formed within 35 

On the 5th of October, the officers of toises of the work, pushed onto the breach, 
engineers commenced the approaches, and some gallant fellows actually reached 
formed covered ways through the rock, the top; but they were driven down by a 
and lodged picquets of infantry within 70 shower of grenades and bobits, and their 
toises of St. Fernando ; profiting by the failure determined the retreat of the 
occasional protection which they derive columns. — In this unfortunate affair we 
from the irregular form of the rock. The lost 120 men. Lameran, Captain of En- 
artillery began to batter in breach on the gineers, was killed in the breach, together 
extremoty of the platform at the distance with some miners. — The assault had failed 
of 160 toises. Colonel Henr} r and Major because the breach was in a recess covered 
Cbulliot had a road formed with great dili- by the tire of the enemy, because it was 
gence, in order to bring'up 24-pounders to too narrow — because the troops debouched 
the battery. They were constantly obliged from too great a distance, and finally, be- 
ta level the rock by mining. — On the 12th, cause the battering train of three pieces of 
they claimed the first point, behind which cannon was insufficient to level the parapets 
they had stationed themselves, in order to and drive the enemy from the breach. A . 
reach the covert of the rock, which runs resolution was adopted to erect a new bat- 
out from that on which St. Fernando is si- tery nearer, to increase the number of 
toate; they got through the rocks on the guns, and to push the covert ways to the 
right, taking advantage of such veins of foot of the breach. — On the 19th, Colonel 
earth as were in their way, and making Henry caused the troops to advance in aa 
use of sacks of earth and gabions. On the indented form. Steps were cut in the rock 
flight of the 1 5th they reached a place behind which they were stationed, to faei- 
within 35 toises of the fortress, covered by litate the ascent, and when they had reach- 
a bend of the rock, which afforded a place ed the summit of this rock, they approach- 
of rendesvous for the troops who were to ed the breach by the aid of an indented 
be engaged in the assault. Major Cbulliot, covert formed of sacks of earth; on the 
who had directed a part of these works with night of the 24-th they were within three 
great bravery, was severely wounded.— toises of the, fort of the breach, when they 
On the 17th the artillery began to bom * formed a small parallel, 
bard with three 24-pounders, two ho- (To be continued. ) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Conquest of the Empire of Java. 

On Monday, the 10th instant, intelligence 
was received by our Government, that 
the ships and troops, sent against the 
Empire of Java, under Hear Adm. Sir Ro- 
bert' Stopford and Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
had succeeded in taking the city of Ba- 
tavia and also the greater part of the 
Dutch and French European forces in the 
Empire of Java. The troops landed, it 
seems, on the 4th of August, Batavia sur- 
rendered at discretion on the 8th, and, on 
the 20th, the intrenched and fortified 
works of Cornells were forced. The ene- 
my are stated to have lost two thousand in ! 
killed and five thousand in prisoners, includ- 
ing amongst the latter two generals. Our 
loss is stated to have been considerable. 
The Governor of the island, whose name 
was Jansens, was a Dutchman, and his 
troops, about 10,000 in number, were 
Dutch. The amount of our force, which 
went from our East India possessions, is 
not stated in gross ; but, from the detail 
of the several corps engaged, it would 
sfeem to have amounted to between 1 5 and 
20 thousand land troops, exclusive of the 
sailors and marines belonging to the 
squadron employed on the expedition, 
which, to have conveyed such an army, 
must have been considerable, though its 
force is not particularly stated, an omis- 
sion so common to all our dispatches of 
this nature, that it cannot fairly be attri- 
buted to accident. The contest seems to 
have been very sanguinary; for Sir Sa- 
muel Auchmuty states, in his dispatch, 
that “ in the action of the 26ih, the nurn- 
u bers killed were immense, but it has 
“ been impossible to form any accurate 
“ statement of the amount. About one 
“ thousand have been buried in the 
f 1 works, multitudes were cut down in the 
" retreat, the rivers are choaked up with 
" dead, and the huts and woods were 
“ filled with the wounded, who have 
“ since expired. We have taken near 
“ 5,000 prisoners, among whom are 2 
" General Officers, 34 Field Officers, 70 
“ Captains, and 150 Subaltern Officers ; 
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" General Jansens made his escape with 
“ difficulty, during the action, and reach- 
" ed Buitinzorg, a distance of 30 miles, 
“ with a few cavalry, the sole remains of 
" an army of 10, 000 men. This place 
“ he has since evacuated, and <fled to the 
" Eastward. — —Lord Minto himself, the 
Governor General of India, repaired to 
Batavia, the capital of the Empire, and 
thence he writes his dispatches, dated on 
the 1st of September. Directly after his 
arrival there he took formal possession of 
the sovereignty of the country and of 
sovereign sway over all its inhabitants, by 
the following proclamation Pro- 

clamation. In the name of his Ma- 
“ jesty George the Third, King of the 
“ United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
" Ireland. — In consequence of the glorious 
fl and decisive victory obtained by the 
'* British Army under the Command of his 
" Excellency Lieutenant General Sir Sa- 
“ muel Auchmuty, Commander in Chief, 
“ on the 20th of August, by which the 
“ French troops were driven out of the 
" strong position at Meester Cornells, 
“ upon which their Generals placed their 
•* sole reliance, and by which their whole 
“ army, with hardly any exception, either 
“ fell in the field, or were made prisoners 
" of war; Lieut. Gen. Jansens fled in 
" great disorder to Buiteozorg; but, know- 
“ ing that the victorious troops would soon 
« pursue him, he has precipitately quitted 
“ that* post also, and has directed hie 
“ flight, in despair, to some other quarter, 
“ after having refused a second time the 
“ invitation of the English, to enter into 
“ arrangements for the benefit of the 
“ country, whiphrhe left without defence 
“ at their disposal.— Lieutenant General 
" Jansens, who represented the French 
•* Sovereign in Java, having thus abandoned 
“ his charge, and avowed by bis actions 
“ his incapacity to afford any further pro- 
“ tection to the country ; the French Go- 
“ vernmeni is hereby declared to be dis- 
" solved, and the British authority to be 
u fully and finally established in the island of 
“ Java, and all the possessions of the 
“ French in the Eastern Seas. This Pro- 
“ clamation is issued for the information 
C c 
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of the good people of Java, in order 
" that they may strictly conform to the 
M duties of allegiance and fidelity to their 
" Sovereign George the Third , and they are 
" hereby enjoined and commanded, under 
" the most severe penalties , to abstain from 
" holding correspondence with, or afford- 
" ing any aid or assistance to the Mera- 
" bers of the late French Government or 
" its adherents ; but on (he contrary, sup- 
"port with zeal and obey with fidelity, 
“ the authority with which they are now 
" happily united. A provisional form qf 
Administration will be immediately es- 
" tablished, and as aoon as that is per- 
" formed the beneficent and paternal dispo- 
" sition qf the British Government towards 
" the people of Java will be manifested 
" by the publication of such regulations 
" as may be successively adopted. Done 
" at Weltevreede, the 29th day of August, 
"1811, by his Excellency the Governor 
*' General of British India. (Signed) 

" Mimto.” Thus the conquest was 

completed in due form, and assumed all 
the characters of permanent sway over 
the whole nation, without any exception 
as to the rights of any of the native sove- 
reigns of the country ; and, in one of bis 
dispatches. Lord Minto observes, that this 
conquest being completed, the British na- 
tion has neither an enemy nor a rival left 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape 
Horn ; that is to say, in nearly one half of 
the globe. His Lordship spealv9 of this 
achievement as being full of glory and 
advantage, and appears to anticipate from 
it the most beneficial results.— — ‘ The first 
Lord of the Admiralty, in communicating 
this intelligence to the Lord Mayor of 
London, calls it “ satisfactory intelligence;” 
the ministerial writers exultingly observe, 
that this puts the finishing hand to the 
work of conquest out of Europe, there 
being now three out of the four quarters of 
the world, wherein neither a French uor 
Dutch flag is flying ; and, it is to be re- 
marked, that, on the day when the intelli- 
gence arrived, those old proclaimed of 
victory and joy, the Park and Tower guns, 
were fired. — — Yet am I, for my part, of 
opinion, that this conquest, great as is* its . 
magnitude, will be of no advantage to this 
country ; nay, that it cannot fail to be an 
injury to her; for which opinion I will 

now proceed to give my reasons. Were 

I to confine my view to that description 
of persons in the kingdom, who are the 
dispensers, or the objects, of patronage, I 
should be far from saying, that there 


was no advantage in this conquest ; for, to 
them, it will, for a while, at least, prove a 
most abundant harvest ; as it already has 
proved, I dare say, to those immediately 
concerned in it, the worth of the prhes 
being immense. 1 look at the conquest 
as it will affect the whole nation; as It will 
affect those who have to pay the taxes, 
and to expose their persons in defence of 
this our own country ; and then, I am to 
inquire, how it will aid the pecuniary re- 
sources, or add to the security of the 

country from foreign attack. But, first 

of all, let us see what this conquest con- 
sists of.— A country, in geographical 
extent equal to England ; and, in popula- 
tion, exceeding it by two thirds. The 
Island, or Empire, of Java, contains, it is 
computed, SO millions of souls. The 
Dutch were the absolute masters of the 
island, though there are in it, one J5m- 
peror, several Kings, and many Princes of 
inferior note, who are suffered to retain 
their titles, but are the mere puppets of 
their European Masters, who take upon 
themselves the trouble of governing, espe- 
cially in those two important particulars, 
the administration qf justice and the collec- 
tion and disposal qf the revenues; that is to 
say, the absolute power over men's lives 
and purses . We have now stepped into 
the shoes of the Dutch, or, rather, those of 
their sovereign, the Emperor Napoleon; 
and, indeed, the Proclamation of Lord 
Minto, above quoted, clearly shows, that 
we mean to bold the Country by the same 
tenure. That Proclamation takes the ab- 
solute sovereignty firom the hands of Na- 
poleon and puts it into those of George the 
Third, who has certainly been the greatest 
conqueror, as well as the greatest warrior 
that ever sat upon the English throne. He 
has lost some territory, indeed, and some 
subjects, in his time ; but, what were the 
three millions, which the American States 
contained, at the time of their separation, 
compared to the scores of millions, which 
he has conquered and who are become his 

liege subjects in Asia and Africa ? .The 

Empire of Java produces great abundance 
of articles of commerce, especially Spices, 
Iqdigo, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar,; and, 
we are told, in the ministerial prints, that 
we have, by this conquest, supplanted the 
Dutch-French in the most valuable part 
of their compiercial possessions and pur- 
suits.— These are fine pictures to draw ; 
fine exhibitions to make to a people who 
are called upon so often by the tax-ga- 
therer for the meant of supporting die 
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war; fine matter for a paragraph or a 
speech ; but, let us not be dazzled by 
them ; let ns examine the thing with 
closer eyes.— In the first place, as to 
our relationships with Europe and North 
America : does the reader suppose, that the 
having made this conquest will tend to 
convince the nations of Europe, that Na- 
poleon alone has the rage of conquest and 
ambition in his breast; that it will tend to 
convince them, that they ought to hate 
him and make other efforts again* him. 
because he is not content with a sway 
over the original territories of France ; 
that it will tend to convince then!, that we 
are not actuated by any motives of ambi- 
tion, and that we are at war purely for our 
own defence, and for the restoration of the 
liberties and independence of the nations 
of Europe; will this conquest, in short, 
tend to make the nations of Europe regard 
us solely in the light of deliverers? We 
have here added 30 millions of people to 
our conquered subjects, a number far sur- 
passing all those whom Napoleon has 
added to the empire of France ; and, if 
onr conquests in India, in Africa and in 
the Islands of America, since the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, be 
taken i.ito the account, all that he has 
done in the way of conquest is, as to the 
number of subjects, a mere trifle ; and, as 
the vulgar saying is, hi, as a conqueror, is 
a fool to us.— And, as to the Dutch na- 
tion, what impression must this conquest 
produce upon their minds ? Will they like 
us the better for it? Ami will they like 
him the worse ? Will it not rather make 
them zealous in his cause, and reconcile 
them to his sway, as the only means of 
protection against our power ? They have 
often been reproached by our writers for 
submitting quietly to that sway ; but, 
those writers h*ve never pointed out the 
means by which the Dutch were in any 
other way to preserve themselves from 
submission to u? and to Prussia. The 
States of Holland were compelled to seek 
protection from the old Government of 
France, upon whom they actually de- 
pended for their safety ; and, that which 
has taken place now is very little, if any, 
more humiliating than their then situa- 
tion.— As to the part that Napoleon is 
acting towards Holland, it is that of a 
conqueror, to be sure. The country, 
whose government was then at war against 
France, was conquered by France in the 
year 1795, just after the retreat of our 
army, under the Duke- of York, out of 


Flanders. From that time, Holland has 
been at the disposal of France ; it h£s been 
under the sway of France ; and now it has 
become a part of the French empire, as 
much as Ireland is become a part of the 
United Kingdom, sending, in the same 
manner, deputies, or members, to the Le- 
gislative Assembly at Paris.— —The right 
of conquest js a right that has never been 
disputed until of late. It is the way, and 
the only way, that the sway over countries 
is acquired; but, the folly of our com- 
plaints against Napoleon, on this score, is, 
that every word we say, is a word said 
against ourselves; for, by whatothet right 
than that of conquest, do we hold so great a 
part of India, and by what other right have 
we divested so many sovereigns of their 
authority ? Talk of putting down sove- 
reigns, indeed ! Why, here, in this single 
conquest, of which we boast, do we not 
assume absolute sway over an Emperor 
and several Kings, as well as over the 30 
millions of people of whom they formerly 

claimed allegiance? How will this 

new conquest operate in the mind of the 
American government? Does the reader 
think, that it will tend to remove any ap- 
prehensions there felt, with regard to the 
power and the views of England ? Will 
it tend to give the President a more fa- 
vourable opinion of those views? I should 
think not. I should think, that it would 
make him doubly fearful of doing any 
thing tending to throw weight into our 
scale. He musf naturally wish to see 
neither France nor England have the 
power to dor»ineejr over the world ; and, 
of course, when he sees, that '* France 
“ has not a flag flying in any part of three 
“ quarters out of the four, he will feel 
less apprehensions at her strides than at 
those of England. Therefore, every con- 
quest that We make tends to give America 
a stronger and stronger bias towards 
France. And is it not perfectly ridicu- 
lous to hear our writers reproaching the 
American President for not making our 
cau$e his own ; for not declaring himself 
on our side ; at the very moment, when 
these same writers are boasting of our 
having swept three quarters of the world 
clean of the French ? They say, that 
England has staked her existence upon the 
event of this contest, and. they tell Ame- 
rica, that if we fall, she must fall too. 
They are, here, downright alarmists ; but, 
what must she think of their alarm*, when 
the next packet brings her an account of 
England having, «r one single dash, con* 
C c 2 
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quered more subjects than Napoleon has 
conquered all together; and when she 
hears us not only express; no doubts as to 
the propriety of such conquests, but hears 
us boast of it as a glorious achievement ? 

* The President, in his late Speech, 

takes a glance at the revolution now 
going on in South America, and seems to 
signify his approbation of the change 
which is likely to be the result. Strong con- 
demnation has been expressed of that part 
of his speech here. But, does he not per- 
ceive, that that country will, unless inde- 
pendent, fall into the hands of either Eng- 
land or France ; and ought he not to wish 
to see that prevented ? This new conquest 
of ours will not, I presume, tend to alter 
his opinions upon that subject ; for, why 
should we stop at Java? Why should 
Peru and Mexico not be as necessary to 
us as kingdoms in Asia ? And why should 
the President of America think more about 
the conquest vof Spain and Portugal than 
about that of java ? If he takes a view of 
the whole of the conquests of France, he 
Will find them to fall far short of this one 
conquest of England. Let us see a little 
how the fact stands, when exhibited in 
figures. France has conquered, or claim- 
ed sovereign sway over the following 
countries, inhabited by the following 
numbers of people. 


Genoa and Tuscanv 1 ,260,000 

Modena and the other Sove- 
reign Dukedoms of Italy 2,000,200 

States of the Pope 2,000,000 

The Two Sicilies 6,005, 39$ 

The United Provinces 2,758,632 

Switzerland . 1,900,000 

Hanover, Brunswick, Ham- 
burgh, &c. 1,145,000 

Spain 11,000,000 

Portugal . 1,838,879 


29,898,107 

England has conquered and proclaimed 
full and sovereign authority over the Em- 
pire of Java, containing of inhabitants 

30,000,000 

. Deductconquered by France 29,898,107 

Balance in favour of Eng- 
land 101,893 


Now, observe, reader, this is giving the 
Island of Sicily to France, while it is very 
well known, that our writers recommend 
the vigorous measure of taking possession 
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of it for ourselves, and it is also giving her 
Spain and Portugal, of the latter of which 
countries it is equally well known that we 
have actual possession and almost absolute 
command, and of the former of which we 
say that the French will never obtain the 
sovereignty. I have here placed the ob- 
ject in the best possible point of view for 
the enemy ; and yet, we beat him by 
101,893 conquered souls*. I beg, there- 
fore, to ask any man in his senses, what 
should induce the President of -America 
to be alarmed at the progress of French 
ambition, and to feel no alarm at all at 
the progress of English ambition ?■ ■ ■ I 
shall be told, perhaps, that there is a great 
deal of difference in the two cases. O, aye ! 
a great deal indeed. I am well aware of 
that : namely, that the one is French and 
the other is English ; but that is all the 
difference that I can see. There is in- 
deed another difference to us ; that is, that 
our conquests are in another hemisphere, 
whereas those of Napoleon are close at 
home ; are of territories and people 
bordering upon France, and speaking, in 
great part, the French language. But, 
while this, though an important distinction 
with us, will not, I should suppose, weigh 
much with the American President, who 
can scarcely be more alarmed at that 
power which confines its conquests to Eu- 
rope and to its own borders than at those 
of a power, which sends its conquering 
fleets and armies to the utmost extent of 
the globe. Am I told, that Napoleon 
would gladly extend his conquests to dis- 
tant countries if he could ; my answer is, 
that his inability to do it must render him 
less an object of foar with America. So 
that, in whatever way I view the matter, 
I cannot help thinking, that, as fas as this 
new conquest of ours have any effect at 
all upon the minds of the American go- 
vernment and people, the effect will be 
that of giving them a stronger disinclina- 
tion than before existed of throwing any 
part of their weight into our scale in the 
present contest, which, in spite- of all our 
boasting, we yet feel to be for our existence 

as a nation independent qf France . And 

here we come to the second question: 
what advantage will this country, what 
advantage will the people of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, derive from this con- 
quest? That it will benefit those who 
possess patronage and those who crave for 
its largesses I know very well; that it 
opens a vast field for those who wish to 
get fortunes without labour or study ; th*t.. 
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it will be an out-let for hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons who for divers reasons re- 
tire a voyage to the antipodes; that it will 
isburden many and many an individual 
who is loaded with that species of poor- 
rates which the parish knows nothing of ; 
that it will tend to make elbow-room upon 
the sinecure and pension lists : that it will 
do all this 1 readily allow ; for Java with 
its 30,000,000 of people and all its Em- 
perors and kings cannot be taken proper 
care of without a great number of persons 
from this country any more than they 
were by their Dutch or French rulers. 
We are told that these latter “ took care 
“ of the administration qf Justice, and of 
4t the public revenue and, it i 9 not to 
be doubted, that we shall take as good 
care, at least, of these matters as they did. 
Here will be an abundance of lawyers and 
of tea-gatherers wanted, and, will any man 
say, that we are, as to numbers, at least, 
deficient in either; and, with regard to 
the latter, can any man have the face to 
say, that he supposes, that we fall short, in 
point of experience and ability, of any 
nation to be found on the globe, whether 
we speak of taxes to be raised on land or 

on water ? To impart to " the good 

** people of Java,” as Lord Minto calls 
them, a portion of what we enjoy in the 
above-named descriptions of persons the 
nation might, and, doubtless, would, be 
very willing ; but, still I ask, what advan- 
tage the conquest will produce to the peo- 
ple of this kingdom ; to the people who 
perform the labour and pay the taxes of 

the country? Will it cause less labour; 

or, which is more to the point, will it cause 
leu taxes to be paid by the present payers 
of taxes; for all centers there at last? 
That it will not I am, for my part, fully 
convinced ; and, indeed, I am pretty con- 
fident, that I shall be able to show to my 
readers, when the proper time comes, that I 
it will have caused an augmentation of the 
taxes. I never yet saw one of our con- 
quests which did not "produce such an ef- 
fect, in which respect our conquests are of 
a nature precisely the opposite of that of 
the conquests of our enemy, who always 
makes a shift titer parti, as he calls it, or, 
as we call it, to turn to good account, the 
conquests that he makes. In short, he al- 
ways makes the people, whom he con- 
quers, assist in carrying on the war against 
us, while we, as far as my observation has 
gone, always incur a new burthen with 
every new conquest. I shall be told, that 
this conquest clears the Eastern seas of 


every French sail, and that we shall re- 
quire less men of war, and, of course, less 
expence to protect our commerce in those 
seas. May be so ; but, that is not to my 
point; which is simply this: will the con- 
quest diminish our taxes t If it does not, it 

is worth nothing to us. Yes, it might 

possibly be, if it rendered us at home more 
secure against those deadly blows which 
the enemy aims at us ; and here we come 
to the last and the main point of our dis- 
cussion; for, though the conquest were 
not to lessen our taxes; nay, if it were to 
augment them if that can well be ; still if 
it lessened our danger, if it added to our 
security, I should freely say, it was a good 
thing; a thing for which we ought to toss 
our hats into the air, to hollow, and to 
make bonfires, the age for which latter 
seems, by-the-bye, to be passed. I do 
not, however, see how this can possibly 
be. for, in the first place, Java will re- 
quire European troops; and have we these 
to spare ? All the good things in Java, 
with 30 millions of people ; all the justice, 
all the Revenue, will require troops. But, 
granted that we can find troops to send 
thither, still there is nothing added to that 
force which is to protect us against the 
fleets that are building for the avowed pur- 
pose of our subjugation, and to augmeht 
which force so many schemes have been 
resorted to. The reader cannot carry in 
his mind one half of the devices that have 
been put in practice to get men into the 
army. Measure after measure, have been 
adopted, law after law ; there have been 
regulars and militia, and fencibles and sup- 
plementary militia and army of reserve 
and local militia and volunteers and vo- 
lunteering out of the militia into the regu- 
lars. In short, what has not been resorted 
to in order to augment and keep up the 
military force in this kingdom ? Now, it 
will, I suppose, be admitted, that these 
measures have all been necessary to the 
safety qf the country ; I mean to the 
defence of the country against the Frenck't 
for, as to any other danger ; as to any 
other purpose for keeping up this force, 
it never has, at any rate, been openly 
avowed. Well, then, if all these means 
of raising men, means so distressing 
to the people, so burdensome to the pa- 
rishes and so ruinous to many individuals, 
have been necessary to the defence of the 
country against the French, who are just 
on the other side of the Channel, must 
not that defence he rendered less secure, 
must riot our danger be augmented. 
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by sending 15 or 20 thousand troops, 
and hoping them up, in the newly con- 
quered Empire? Shall I be told, that 
the troops necessary for the defence of 
the empire of Java will go from our 
Indian Empire ? My answer is, that they 
cannot be spared thence ; or that, if they 
can, we bavq been making great waste of 
money and of lives in keeping up so large 
a force, in our Indian Empire, and that, 
too, at a time, when the superfluous 
force might have been employed in Spain 
.and Portugal, or at Walchcren, No: it is 
clear, that we must send out an addi- 
tional number of troops to those Empires ; 
and then, I say, that we shall, by so much 
as this number amounts to, weaken our de- 
fence at home. If, indeed, we could hire 
foreign troops, at so much per bead, as 
was done in the American war, there 
would then be nothing but the money 
wanting; hut these, I believe, are not, 
now-a-days, to be got to serve out qf 
Europe. So that we must, it seems to me, 
make an absolute deduction from our na- 
tive force, for the purpose of securing the 
possession of this newly conquered Em- 
pire. Thus do our conquests work in 
a way precisely opposite to that of the 
conquest of Napoleon, who from all the 
countries that he conquers, draws legions 
to fight against us, and whose armies now 
In the peninsula, are well known to consist 
in great part of Germans, Italians, Hol- 
landers, Swiss, and even Polanders. If 
we, indeed, could bring a hundred or two 
of thousands of our newly conquered sub- 
jects into the field against the French; 
if we could bring a good stout army of 
those brave people, 30,000,000 of whom 
suffer themselves to be held in subjection by 
13 or 20 millions: if we could bring these 
into the field against the French, we might 
see fine works; but, as matters are, the 
conquering of them will give Us not the 
smallest security against France, and must, 
as I think I have shewn, weaken the de- 
fence we already have. At the time 

when the peace of i^miens was made, the 
ministers and Mr. Pitt (for whom, in fact, 
the peace was made by Mr. Addington), 
told the nation, in their Speeches in par- 
liament, that extension qf dominion was no 
proqf qf an increase qf teal power. Their 
motive for doing this was plain enough. 
They, who bad all been in office duriug 
the Anti- Jacobin war, bad to justify them* 
selves for having suffered France to retain 
such an extension of territory as she did 
retain at the peace* They, therefore, to 


bide their disgrace, held forth that France 
would rather be weakened than strength- 
ened by her new acquisitions. They were 
told of Antwerp and of the fleets that 
would grow op there ; but, still they in- 
sisted that an extension of territory would 
tend to weaken the power of France ; and, 
lord Hawkesbury, who had once talked of 
marching to Parie, said, that all the terri- 
torial conquests of France were more than 
over balanced by our acquisitions in the 
Way of << capital , credit, and confidence;* 
whereupon Lord Castlereagh produced a 
string of statements and calculations about 
imports and exports, proving the truth of 
Lord Hawkesbury 1 * assertion. These 
worthy people forgot, or seemed to have 
forgotten, wholly, that they had, a thou- 
sand times over, insisted upon the necessity 
of continuing the war in order to drive the 
French within their old boundaries: and 
that one of the great alledged grounds of 
the war, in the first instance, was the ne- 
cessity of preventing the French from 
opening the navigation of the Scheldt. 
All this they had forgotten, or supposed 
that the people had forgotten it ; but, at 
any rate, they now all said, that there was 
no danger to England from the extension 
of the dominion of France ; for, that ex- 
tension of dominion was no proof of an 

increase of power. Now, passing over 

the inconsistency, the change of tone, of 
these people, and passing over also the 
fact, that we are every day of our lives 
inveighing against Napoleon for extending 
his dominions, and that we are now, as we 
say, “ fighting the battles of Eng Land 1 1 
in endeavouring to keep him from con- 
quering Spain and Portugal ; passing all 
this over, let us see how this position of 
Lord Hawkesbury applies to our present 
case. As a general position it certainly is 
not true ; for, if it were, what state need 
ever be afraid of the aggrandisement of its 
neighbour; what state would ever com- 
plain of its neighbour's conquests ? If it 
were true as a general position, liuW states 
would be more powerful than great ones, 
which it would be burlesque to attempt to 
maintain. Conquests, extension of ter- 
ritory, by adding the means of warfare* 
generally add power to that which a couor 
try already possesses, as was shown in the 
rise of Prussia, where a kingdom, and 
one of the moat powerful in Eu i op e, grew 
out of additions of territory and. of subject* 
fiora time to time made to a petty Electo- 
rate. But, then the conquered parte, the 
acquired territory, must be cooligwoftf 
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nature most assist policy. The territory 
most be advantageously placed, and the 
people must be able ahd willing to defend 
their new government ; they must bring 
no burthen upon the conqueror, but must 
bring him assistance. Where this is the 
case, extension of territory it a proof, and 
the most certain of all proofs, of an increase 
of power. This is the case with the con- 
quests of Napoleon. The countries of 
which he has assumed the sovereignty lie 
contiguous to France ; they are parted from 
her only by imaginary bounds, such as 
those which separate Middlesex, from 
Hertfordshire ; the people inhabiting those 
countries had an intimate intercourse with 
France before. When you get to Hart- 
burgh or Rome, indeed, the connection 
wv as more remote, but, still there was a 
connection by the means of intermediate 
countries, and when these had been an- 
nexed to France, the annexation of the 
former partook less of the odious nature of 
a conquest. But, how is it with our con- 
quests ? Wbat connexion is there between 
ns and the people conquered ? They knew 
tis not as neighbours but merely as con- 
querors ; and, of course, we have no power 
over them other than that of the sword ; 
no principle to govern by but that of fear. 
From such conquests no military aid is to 
be expected ; but, on the contrary, they 
demand a part of our own military means 
to secure us the possession of them. No- 
thing is to be drawn from them in the way 
of taxes ; for all the proceeds of those are 
swallowed up by the persons deputed to 
rule over the conquered ; and, if we want- 
ed arty proof of this fact, it is found in the 
experience of all our colonies, not one of 
which ever yet sent a shilling into the Ex- 
chequer. Far different, therefore, are 
those conquests which the conqueror an- 
nexe* to his own dominions from those 
which he holds at a distance . And this is 
the difference between the conquests of 
France and those of England. The former 
gives strength to the conqueror and the 
latter weakness. The former are' like 
fresh battalions brought up to join the 
main army ; the latter like towns captured 
in a country where the battle is not to be 
fought. If there were two armies engaged 
in a desperate conflict upon Salisbury 
Plain, one fighting for Wiltshire and the 
other for Dorsetshire, what should we say 
to the General who should, in the midst of 
the battle, on the result of which his ex- 
istence and that of his county depended, 
send off a detachment Of his army to take 


possession of the highlands Of Scotland ? 
What should we Say to such a general ? 
And yet, this does seem to me to be not 
very dissimilar to Our conduct in pursuing 
distant conquests. While, according to oiir 
own acknowledgments, we are carrying 
on in Europe a contest, upon which toe hqtcc 

staked our existence. Some persons think, 

that these distant conquests will, at any 
rate, be worth something to us, as objects' 
of exchange in the negotiating of a peace. 
Did colonies tell in this way at the last 
peace ? Did they purchase back one single 
yard square of European territory ) Did 
they take one jot of power out of the 
hands qf France ? No man wHl say that 
they did ; and Why should they do it' at 
another peace ? If, indeed, the taking of 
the Empire of Java would afford us evert a 
chance of diminishing the power of Napo- 
leon at a peace ; if it would make him, fOr 
one week, cease his ship-building at Ant- 
werp, I should say there was some national 
advantage in it; but, it will not do that; and 
will, on the contrary, sharpen his desire 
foully to destroy the power of England. 
Daring the Anti-Jacobin war, when that 
profound pair of statesmen, Pitt end Durt- 
das, were conquering Sugar and Coffee 
Islands, the orators in the French tribune 
promised their country, that they would 
reconquer those Islands on the continent of 
Europe. M Let the English capture and 
" guard and cultivate and improve our 
“ colonies/’ said they, " we have some- 
“ thing else to attend to ; and, at the 
" peace we will make them deliver them 
u up with all their improvements." And 

were they not as good as their wotd ? - 

The conquest, of which we are speaking, 
cannot, however fail to give an additional 
degree of desire to Napoleon to destroy 
the power of England. He -sees, as well 
as we, that there is not a French flag fly- 
ing in any quarter of the world except 
Europe; and he cannot see this without 
feeling a strong desire to put an end to the 
cause, and to force into action all his re- 
sources for that purpose. We do not go 
about to nip the ramifications of spread- 
ing weeds ; we do not even give ourselves 
the trouble to trace to their points the 
numerous shoots; we look for nothing 
but the root, and having found that ana 
cut it off, we leave the rest of the work to 
the ordinary operations of nature and time. 
The root of all these colonial conquest* 
is here in England. Our enemy wiH 
never attempt to reconquer colonies frorrt 
qs; he will leave the ramtfications te 
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themselves; but, as he sees them increase, 
he will see the necessity iucrease of 
getting at the root. In this view of the 
matter, therefore, I am inclined to think, 
that, if the conquest of the Empire of Java 
answers no other purpose, it will not be 
likely to fail in answering that of render- 
ing the great conflict here more desperate, 
more expensive, more bloody, and of longer 
duration. I do not know that it is pos- 
sible for Napoleon to make our commercial 
exclusion from the continent of Europe 
more complete than it is; but if it be 
possible, I am sure that this new conquest 
will be a reason for attempting it : and, 
indeed, it is folly not to believe, that no 
exertion will be spared to effect against us 
all possible mischief, in which Napoleon's 
measures will, doubtless, be cordially ap- 
proved of by the Dutch.— Such is my 
view of the nature and probable come- 
uences of the conquest of the ’Empire of 
ava. I am aware that I differ from many 
persons respecting it, and especially from 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle, who 
observes, that our success here points out 
the sort of warfare that we ought to pur- 
sue ; but, if he were asked, whether he 
believes, that the possession of the Em- 
pire of Java is equal in real value to the 
possession of any one of the forts at the 
mopth of the Scheldt, or into that of a 
single farm in Switzerland or in the late 
Austrian Flanders, I hardly think that he 
would venture to answer in the affirmative. 

Spain. The War. French dispatches 

give us an account of the operations of 
their armies in Spain, from the fall of Sa- 
guntum (mentioned in a former Number) 
to the 18th of November. Marshal Count 
Suchet writes, under date of the 6th of 
November, that he was beginning to pre- 
pare for the siege of the city of Valencia : 
that he had defeated some bands of Spa- 
niards after the fail of Saguntuni, and that 
he was clearing the country of these hands. 
He speaks very confidently of the success 
of the siege; and mentions that the. 
English Consul, Tupper, is circulating 
money in profusion, and the most false 
and ridiculous news with a view of keep- 
ing up the spirits of the Valencians. The 
Conml has, we see, from our news papers, 
published an address to the soldiers in the 
French army, inviting them to -desert, and 
promising them protection and reward. 
•—•—The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, under 
dates of the 21st and 2t)th of October and 
2nd of November, gives an account of the 


death of General Gaud i not, who killed 
himself with a musket, and who, as the 
Duke says, was afflicted with melancholy. 
Our writers attribute this act to chagrin at 
not having been able to beat the Spanish 
General Ballasteros ; but there does not ap- 
pear much ground for this. The Duke is 
quite severe on General Girard, who was 
surprised by General Hill ; and he threat- 
ens the former with punishment, accusing 
him of almost wilful neglect. He states 
the French made prisoners upon that oc- 
casion at 400; we stated them at 1,000; 
probably the truth lies between the two 
accounts. — Count Dorsenne gives, 
under dates of 21st October and 9th No- 
vember, accounts of, several engagements 
of inferior note, in all of which, as be says, 
the French were victorious, killing many 

hundreds and making more prisoners 

From these accounts, making due allow- 
ance for exaggeration and suppression, I 
think that, as to Valencia, which is a very 
important object, it is likely not to make 
a very long resistance ; for, in the first 
place, it has Suchet before it, and it has the 
dreadful example qf Tarragona Mr. Top- 
per's invitation to the foreigners in the 
French army will be of little avail, as long 
as these foreigners have a fair prospect of 
plunder before them, and have provisions 
in their camp : nobody ever knew such 
men desert under such circumstances. 
Suchet appears to be a man of great 
ability and of equal courage: a man 
of great resource, as the French call it. * A 
French officer, on parole at Alresford, has 
written to me to assure me, that Suchet was 
never a barber, but was the son of a Manu- 
facturer of eminence in his line of life, and 
received a good education. This was of 
no consequence at all. It will neiLber add 
to nor diminish any part of his merit or 
demerit. He will not be known in his- 
tory, nor in the present times, by his former 
state of life, no, nor by his rank, but 
by his acts in Spain or in any other pan 
where he may be employed ; nor will the 
circumstance be of any consequence to 
them against whom he may serve. The 
inhabitants of Tarragona might as well 
have been killed by a barber as by a ma- 
nufacturer. They did wrong to suffer so 
long a resistance to be made, and 1 do not 
know that it was in his power to prevent 
the bloody consequences. All that we 
know of him for certain is, that he has 
shown great talents as a general, and this 
we know only from his great success ; for 
amidst all the. lies (for where there ase 
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such flat contradictions there must be lies) 
we bear, it is impossible to build upon 
any thing except such great and notorious 
acts as cannot be denied. 1 have observed 
that, since 1 have been in Newgale, this 
commander has sept about 25 thousand men 
risoners to France, including about 12 
undred officers. This is a fact that has 
been found to be undeniable, and this fact 
is enough for his reputation as a general. 
—Upon a view of the whole of this in- 
telligence, it is fairly to be presumed, that 
the French experience great harrassing 
from the Spaniards, especially those who 
fight in small irregular bodies, who appear 
to be a species of bands, and of whom the 
inhabitants are, probably, as much afraid 
as they are of the French, if not more. 
Their mode of warfare is something like 
that which was practised by the Royalists 
in La Vendee ; and if they could take safe 
possession of any one particular district, 
they might probably obtain for themselves 
some considerable boon at the hands of 
the French ; but, there does not seem any 
good reason to suppose, that they will be 
able to retard, for any length of time, 
worth speaking of, the subjugation of their 
country, unless assisted by a greater force 
than it appears we are able to send into the 

peninsola. It is much to the honour of 

the Spaniards (supposing them to be ac- 
tuated by a hatred of being conquered, and 
not by a ‘senseless prejudice or a still more 
senseless fanaticism) that they have with- 
stood the French, in any portion of the 
country, so long as they have. It is often 
observed in our public prints, .that they 
are 8 very different enemy from the Aus- 
trians, the Prussians, and the Dutch, to 
which may be added the Hanoverians and 
the Brunswickers ; but, without slopping to 
make any remark upon these omis>ions, 
let me ask these writers, these wise men, 
whether they are aware of the tendency of 
this contrast ? The Spaniards were deserted 
by their King and ail the royal family ; 
and, when they first rose with arms in 
their hands, they rose to oppose him to 
whom both their kings had consigned their 
authority ; they rose, as they expressly 
stated, against their “ old ini amous govern- 
ment” Now, the nations, who have been 
subdued by France, had all of them their 
Kings and okl governments at their bead. 
To reason from analogy here would, there- 
fore, lead to conclusions, which, I imagine, 
these writers would be very much afraid 
to draw. They should, then, be very 
careful to abstain from so frequently dun- 


ning the' premises in the ears of their 
readers. But, this is their way , they are 
bunglers, and if they were not bunglers, 
they would not be venal writers. 

City Address.-^ — The general princi- 
ples of American policy, as relative to 
France and England, were discussed in 
my last. I will not now hazard, because 
it would be useless, any conjectures as to 
what measure the Congress will adopt 
with regard to England ; nor would I 
again revive the question relative to the 
Orders in Council , that having been already 
discussed more fully than was necessary 
to the conviction of impartial men ; but, 
an article in the Courier, of the 1 9th in- 
stant, upon the City Addrest* (which I in- 


*On Wednesday, 18th December, 1811, 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Al- 
dermen, Sheriffs, and Common Council 
of the City of London,, waited Upon his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, at 
York-house, with the following Address, 
which was read by the Recorder : — 

To his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Kegent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 

The dutiful and loyal Address of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled. 

May it please your Royal Highness, 
We, the Lord Mayor, A dernien, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, humbly approach 
your Royal Highness on behalf of our- 
selves, and the community at I »rge, with 
an earnest request th .t your Royal High- 
ness will be graciously pleased to adopt 
such measures, as with the advice of the 
Most Honourable the Privy Council shall 
seern meet, for causing a suspension of the 
use of Grain in the Distilleries of the 
United Kingdom, such suspension appear- 
ing to us to be one of the most effectual 
means of preventing those serious evils 
which a farther rise in the price of grain 
is at this time so obviously calculated to 
produce ; and we farther humbly beg 
leave to express our confident hope, that, 
well aware, as your Royal Highness must 
be, of the causes of the present scanty 
supply of grain from foreign parts, and of 
the great distress that may arise therefrom,* 
your Royal Highness, to whose justice and 
humanity we shall not, we trust, appeal 
in vain, will be graciously pleased to em- 
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mrt below), demands some attention. The 
reader will perceive, that the City is here 
found fault with for having presented such 
an Address. That aloue would deserve 
some notice ; bat, here is a defence, or, at 
least, an attempt at a defence, of the con- 
duct of the Ministers in refusing to revoke 
the Orders in Council, and this must not 
pass unnoticed. — — “ Undoubtedly his 
* f ltoyal Highness is aware of the causes 
“ of scanty supplies from foreign parts ; 

he is aware that his Ministers have no 
44 coniroul over them; that the measures 
44 they have adopted were measures strictly 
4t qf defence, the necessity for which was 
" imposed upon them by the offensive decrees 
44 qf the enemy, in which decrees, America, 
"the only neutral nation, either tacitly 
44 acquiesced or feebly and slowly opposed. 
" The City desire, though they do not say 
94 so directly, that the Orders in Council 
“ should be repealed, and the usual chan- 
4t nels of foreign intercourse reopened- 
44 tfo persons would be more willing to do 
44 so than the Ministers : but there must be 
“ two parties to the contract, and the City 
*< of London have not informed us bow we 
4i are to compel one of them to execute it. 

ploy all the means in your power, by 
adopting measures corresponding with 
your own Royal character and disposition, 
to re-open to us, if it be practicable, those 
channels of intercourse with foreign, and 
especially neutral nations, which have 
heretofore been found so generally ad- 
vantageous to his Majesty's subjects, and 
so good a security against those dreadful 
calamities which are but too often the 
consequence of a scarcity of the neces- 
saries of life. 

7b which Address his Royal Highness was 
pleased to return the following most gra- 
cious Answer : 

I must always see with great concern 
the pressure arising from a deficiency in 
the harvest. I have directed such steps 
to be taken as may tend to give the ear- 
liest effect to any measures which may be 
adopted by Parliament, for the purpose 
of relieving the inconveniences or evils 
likely to result from such deficiency ; and 
whenever circumstances shall make it 
practicable, nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to contribute towards the restora- 
tion of commercial intercourse between 
this country and other nations to the foot- 
ing on which it has been usually conduct- 
ed even in. the mtdstof war. 


*< They do not assert (and we are glad 
44 that they bare not repeated the Ian- 
44 guage of the Americans and their advo- 
44 cates in this country) that Buonaparte 
4 * has really repealed one of his Decreet 
“ against us, or that the Berlin and Mikas 
44 Edicts are not in as much force as they were 
44 when they were first issued . To repeal our 
44 Orders in Council, therefore, would not 
44 bring us a bit nearer the desired rc-estak 
44 lishment of commercial intercourse with 
44 foreign nations ; and of this bis Royal 
“ Highness seems perfectly convinced. 
44 He assures the City of London, 49 that 
“ nothing shall be wanting on his part to 
“ contribute towards the restoration of 
“ commercial intercourse, whenever cir- 
44 com stances shall make it practicable,” 
44 or, in other words, whenever Buonaparti, 
44 by really repealing his Decrees, shall prove 
44 to us, that he is himself desirous qf suck 
44 restoration. But he must set the example 
“ of relaxation, because he set the example 
44 of severity. The initiative must pro- 
44 ceed from him, and those who argot 
" otherwise, attempting to persuade the 
44 people that our Orders in Council are 
“ the causes of commercial distress, and 
44 that their repeal would retrieve it, prar- 
44 Use a scandalous delusion upon the Cams- 

44 try ” No s it isyou, and yoar like, 

who practise a scandalous delusion upon 
the country, in making attempts to cause 
them to believe the contrary ; and to prove 
this be it now my task.— — It is said here, 
that the Ministers have no controul over the 
causes which do, or may, prevent the supply qf 
com from foreign parts ; and farther, that, 
if the Orders in Council were repealed, 
then measure would not bring US a bit ne arer 
the desired re-establishment qf commercial in- 
tercourse with foreign nations. With re- 

gard to the first of these assertions, il may 
possibly be true, because we do orit yet 
know, that the Americans have prevented, 
or will prevent, corn to be shipped for 
England. But, as to the second assertion, 
it is as destitute of truth as any thing that 
ever appeared even in this same Courier ; 
for, what is it that prevents the free imer- 
course with America now ? What is it that 
has caused the prohibition of tbe entrance 
of English goods into the American States ? 
Does not every one know that it is the ex- 
istence of our Orders in Council ? Is noi 
tbe fact notorious ? Is it not well known, 
that the President, by a Proclamation 
issued in November 1810, declared, that, 
if those Orders were not repealed by the 
2nd day of Febrsary, 1811, the import** 
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tioa of English goods should cease ; and, 
m it not notorious, that such importation 
did cease accordingly ? And does not the 
President now declare, that this is the cause 
sf the nonimportation ? What assu- 

rance. then, must a man hare, to say, in a 
public print, that, if the Orders Were re- 
pealed it would not bring us a bit nearer 
the desired re- establishment of commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations ; un- 
less. indeed, grown bold by the conquest 
of the Empire of Java, he does not regard 
America as a foreign nation, but as still 
being an appendage to the Mother Coun- 
try ? — —Here is America, at any rate; 
here is this great out-let for our goods; 
here is an out-let that took off one third 
part of the whole of our exports ; here is 
this market cut off by the Orders in Coun- 
cil. and solely by them ; and, as it would 
be in the power of the Ministers to repeal 
those Orders, to them the nation has to 
look for responsibility on the subject.— 
Sot. 1 shall be told, perhaps, that the 
Orders ought not to be repealed. That may 
be ; but that is another question ; and that 
nestion we will now discuss.— —I will 
rat say, for myself, that of these Orders 
in Council 1 always disapproved; not, 
however, on account of the power that 
they caused to be exercised ; but, on ac- 
count of that power being exercised under 
pretext of retaliation against Napoleon, in- 
stead of meeting the hostility of the world 
in the shape of a, right boldly declared to 
exercise a mastership on the sea ; and I 
foresaw, and foretold, that, if ever Napo- 
leon repealed his decrees, our ministers 
would find themselves compel 1*1 to break 
with America at a time less advantageous 
than at the time when the Orders were first 
issued. I was further of opinion, that such 
a power as the Orders gave would so dis- 
tress the continent of Europe as to compel 
Napoleon to repeal bis decrees and to suffer 
commerce to take its usoal channel. In 
this 1 was deceived. Experience has 
proved, that the continent is too safely in 
his hands, and that the privation of colo- 
nial and English goods can be borne with. 
But, experience, which makes fools wise, 
has, of course, had no effect upon men like 
our ministers.— -The ministers went, not 
upon our right, generally, to exercise such 
a power upon the sea ; but, upon the par- 
ticular right of retaliation . They said to 
America : France has issued certain de- 
crees detrimental to your commerce with 
us ; said, therefore, we have issued Orders 
detrimental to your commerce with her. 


The logic by which this was attempted to 
be justified was perfectly original, as was 
the act itself. The pretext did, however, 
clearly imply, that, the Orders were to 
remain in force no longer than the De- * 
crees. Indeed they could not, if they 
were to be considered as measures of reta- 
liation. Whenever America complained 
of these Orders, whidh, in effect, cause 
war to be carried on against the American 
ships trading with France, as far as mer- 
chant ships can taste of war ; whenever 
she complained of these Orders, we told 
her, that they should be revoked -as soon as 
she could prevail upon Napoleon to repeal 
bis decrees. She was told, that we were 
very anxious for that event ; and that, in 
order to get rid of all difficulties as to 
which party should begin to repeal first, 
we were to proceed step by step with 
France in the good work. Well, France 
did, at last, not only begin, but ended this 
work. Napoleon revoked his decrees, and 
then America called upon our ministers 
to do the same, agreeably to their repeated 
professions and promises. They did not 
repeal their Orders ; and the consequence 
was, the execution of the non-itoportation 
act in America, which has assisted so 
materially to produce the present distress 
in the manufacturing towns in England. 
What, then, is the ground of justification, 
which this partizan of the ministers takes. 
Why, he says, that Napoleon has not re- 
voked his Decrees, and that, therefore, our 
ministers are right in not repealing tbe 
Orders in Council. Thus the question is 
reduced to a mere point of fact ; and where 
are we to look for satisfactory evidence of 
this fact, except in the declarations of the 
American min istersand government? The 
evidence that we have is as follows : Mr. 
Pinkney, then American minister in Lon- 
don, officially informed our government in 
August 1810, that he bad received official 
information from the American minister at 
Paris, that the French decrees were re- 
voked, and that the • revocation was to bo 
acted upon on the 2nd of November, 1810. 
Mr. Madison, upon receiving tbe same 
information, issued a Proclamation de- 
claring the fact, and, at the same time de- 
claring, as the law required him, that, if 
England did not revoke her Orders before 
the 2nd of February l fill, tbe non* importa- 
tion Act would l>e put in execution as to 
English goods. Here, then, the fact was 
asserted first by an accredited minister iff 
England; next in a proclamation by tbe 
President in America; next by an Act of 
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Congress, put in force after the operation 
of the relocation ; and now in the speech 
of the President, after a year’s observa- 
tion and experience ; for, he says, in this 
* Speech : “ it was hoped, that the succes- 
“ sive confirmations of the extinction qf the 
& French decrees, so far as they violated 
“ our neutral commerce, would have in- 
“ duced Great Britain to repeal its Orders 
“ in Council.” And, after all this, the 
fact is denied, and that denial is made the 
ground of a refusal to repeal the Orders 
in Council ! Yes, we are still coolly told, 
that it is for Buonaparte to begin repeal- 
ing; and that then we will follow his ex- 
ample!— —This really is too impudent. 
We know better than the President and 
the Congress whether their commerce be 
still subjected to the French decrees ! We 
are the only judges of the fact whether 
they be still injured in this respect by the 
French ? They are to see with our eyes 
and hear with our ears! This is acting the 
Mother country to some tune.— —We will 
believe nothing and nobody. We our- 
selves are the 6ole judges of what is true 
and what falsein the whole world. We 
not only claim the right of judging for 
ourselves, but that of judging for America j 
also. She is to believe or disbelieve as 
we dictate : and, though a fact comes 
vouched by a declaration of the President 
and by a law of the Congress, we, without 
the smallest ceremony, treat it as 4 notori- 
ous falsh ood. This is what our venal prints, 
and the one above-quoted, has done ; and, 
indeed, this is what our government does, 
if it refuses to admit that the French 
decrees, as far as they related to Ame- 
rica, are really revoked.— Does the 
reader think, that' this is calculated to 
conciliate America ? Does he think, that 
this is the Way to re-open the chan- 
nels of commercial intercourse with neu- 
tral nations? Does be think that the 
Americans will brook such an affront, 
than which it is impossible to offer a 

g reater ? it is telling the whole world, that 
le Chief Magistrate and the Legislature 
of the United States are both liars and hy- 
pocrites, and the basest of hypocrites, too ; 
because the object of the lie must be to 
disguise facts, which, if acknowledged, 
would call upon them for measures of re- 
sistance.— -What would our government 
say, if their solemn declarations were thus 
treated by America? Nay, what would 
they say to one of us, if we were so to treat 
their declarations ? One of the charges in 
the Ex Officio Information which sent 
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Mr. Gilbert Wakefield to Dorchester Jail 
for two years, was, that he accused " the 
“ great Statesman now no more” of to- 
sincerity in his overtures to treat for peace 
with the French Republic. And, are we 
to suppose, that other governments are to 
be accused of lies and hypocrisy without 
moving their gall ? Is no government hot 
our own to be supposed to have any feel- 
ing ? At this rate, there can never be 

any peace between us and America ; for, 
it is perfect nonsense to treat with a go- 
vernment, upon whose declarations yon 
place no reliance. There can be no ac- 
commodation while this pretension to be 
the sole judge of the veracity of the Ame- 
rican government is asserted. It has* in- 
deed, been distinctly asserted only in our 
venal news-papers, as yet ; hut it must be 
distinctly abandoned, in acts, at least, be- 
fore any accommodation can possibly take 

place. So much for the revocation of 

the French Decrees; but this writer is 
quite wide of the mark. He seems to sup- 
pose that the only ground, upon which 
our ministers refuse to repeal the Orders 
iu Council. This, however, is not the 
case ; for, it appears from the President's 
Speech, that, if our ministers were to 
acknowledge the revocation of the 
French Decrees, they are by no means 
prepared to repeal the orders. They 
have taken entirely new ground, and say, 
that they will not repeal till our goods 
are permitted to be carried by neutrals, 
into the ports now shut against them. The 
President says, that it was, with the Eng- 
lish government, “ an indispensible con- 
“ dition of the repeal of the Orders in 
“ Council, that commerce should be re- 
“ stored to a footing, that would admit the 
“ productions and manufactures of Great 
u Britain, when owned by neutrals, into 
“ markets shut against them by the 
“ enemy.” That is to say, that, though 
France does repeal her Decrees, we will 
not repeal our Orders, unless Napoleon per- 
mits neutral ships to carry our goods into 
the countries out of which he now shuts 
them ; though France does cease to pro- 
hibit America from trading with England, 
the latter will not permit America to trade 
with France, unless Buonaparte will re- 
ceive English goods, though the means of 
neutrals. So that we here punish America 
because France has established such in- 
ternal regulations are as injurious to our pith 
duce and manufactures, though, as to those 
regulations, America has neither the power 
nor the right to interfere.*-— And, dom 
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the reader believe, that we shall get our 
end ? Does he believe, that America will 
be able, or, indeed, that she will endea- 
vour, to prevail upon Napoleon to abandon 
the Continental System ? Yet this is ma- 
nifestly what the answer of the Prince 
Regent alludes to, when he talks of a 
change of circumstances. He says, that 
be shall be ready to contribute “ towards 
“ the restoration of commercial inter- 
“ course between this country and other 
“ nations to a footing on which it has been 
“ usually conducted even in the midst of war. n 
Yes, but where is the power, or where the 
right, to make the French abandon tbeir 
custom house regulations ? What should we 
say, if any nation were to demand of us 
to give up any part of our prohibitions or 
seizures or confiscations ? What should 
we say to any nation who should dare to 
interfere with us in the execution of our 
smuggling laws ? What should we say u> 
an American envoy who should make to 
us any proposition having that object in 
view ? “ The footing on which it has 

“ usually been conducted/' Aye, but 
there is no principle in the law of nations 
that forbids the exclusion of English pro- 
duce and manufactures from other coun- 
tries. Every sovereign has a right to admit, 
or not admit, whatever goods he pleases 
into his states, unless he be under some par- 
ticular engagement with regard to such ad- 
missionor non-admission. We punish Ame- 
rica because she does not force France 
to suffer English goods to enter the conti- 
nent of Europe; but, what should we say 
of Napoleon, if he were to punish America 
for not forcing England to admit French 
goods into this kingdom —But, the 
thing is too plain to admit of further illus- 
tration. It is a mere question of power; 
we are able to seize American vessels 
trading with the French Empire, and we 
' seize them. If any one thinks that this is 
good policy, let fiim say so; but, let no 
one attempt to justify the measure by the 
miserable means that the above writer has 
resorted to. Time will shew what the 
effect of the measure will be ; but, 1 am 
of opinion, that there are few men of any 
information to be found, who expect it 
. to produce a restoration of trade to the 
continent of Europe or that of North* 
America. 

Caraccas.— The adherents of the old 
government in, this country appear to be 
making desperate efforts to prevent the 
establishment of freedom. My readers 
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have before seen the new constitution 
•formed in the Caraccas, and, I trust, they 
have seen it with great satisfaction. It 
was not, however, to be expected, that $uch 
a change would be accomplished without 
troubles and bloodshed. There always 
are so many persons so deeply interested 
in preventing the putting down of an old 
system of sway, and especially such an 
one as existed in the Caraccas; there are 
so many persons, who, when stripped of 
what they got from the public resources, 
may as well cease to exist at once, that it 
is never to be expected, that they will 
yield without a desperate struggle ; and, 
as they will seldom fail to have a consi- 
derable number of dependents and par- 
tizan*, who, more or less, partake in their 
fall, the struggle will seldom fail to pro- 
duce some bloodshed. It was stated, 

sometime ago, that Miranda, the Com- 
mander in Chief, had taken possession of 
New Valencia, and it now appears, that 
there has been a formidable conspiracy, 
the object of which was to wrest it out of 
the hands of the Republicans. The go- 
vernor of the place, under the date of Sept. 

(3th, writes thus to General Miranda. 

" It gives me extreme pain to inform you, 
“ that last night a conspiracy broke out 
" in this city, the object of which was to 
“ overturn the Authorities lately esta- 
“ blished, and again to place Valencia in 
“ the hands of the enemies of the cause of 
fi independence. — The number of infatu- 
“ a ted persons engaged in this detestable 
“ plot has not been ascertained ; but at 
“ present more than 200 are in confine- 
“ ment, many of them persons of the 
“ highest trust and distinction. It should 
“ seem, that by means of bribery many 
“ of the troops that had sworn allegiance 
“ to the General Congress, notwithstand- 
u ing the benefits they had derived under 
u its Government, were induced to disre- 
" gard their oath, and abandon tbeir duty, 
" and even the guards of the palace were 
“ parties to the conspiracy. The 13th, 
" 22d, and 23d regiments of infantry, and 
the 27th of cavalry, however, remained 
“ faithful to their officers.— At midnight 
i ** the palace was attacked, when these 
“ gallant troops flew to their arms, and 
( “ with unexampled intrepidity put to 
" death a few conspirators who bad scaled 
“ the walls, and with fixed bayonets ef- 
“ fectually resisted the entrance of seve- 
u ral thousands who had forced the gates. 
“ This dreadful contest continued for the 
, “ space of an hour, when the triumph of 
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•* the cause of liberty was again corispi- 
** cuous. The enemies of the confederated 
« provinces were every where defeated, 
< f and the approach of day-light displayed 

* to view the leaders of about 700 victims. 

* Such are the particulars I now have 
** n in my power to detail ; and since the 
“ defeat of this horrible project, I have 

taken the necessary measures to secure 
“ arid bring to trial the prisoners, but not 
“ until some of the conspirators, taking 
"advantage of the confusion, effected 
“ their escape through the gates of the 
'* city. I am happy to add that all is 
" now tranquil, and the prisoners in my 
" hands Will be brought to trial, and exe- 
“ coted, as soon as is consistent with the 
M course of the law.”— Another article 
of intelligence is of still more importance. 
It appears, that, on the* 21st of September, 
a person of the name of Paz had been ap- 
pointed on a mission from the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela to that of the United 
States; and that he was to inform the 
latter that his Confederation is ready and 
willing to enter into a commercial treaty 
with the North American Government.— 
This, though naturally to be expected, 
is intelligence of a high order. That 
such a treaty* will be formed there 
is little room to doubt. Indeed, the' 
Speech of the American President pre- 
pared ns for* this, and ntore. "In cOn* 
" templating the scenes,” says he, “ which 
“ distinguish this momentous epoch, and 
" estimating their claims to our attention, 
n it is impossible to overlook those deve- 
u loping themselves among the great com- 
" munities, which occupy the Southern 
“ portion of our own hemisphere, and ex- 
“ tend into our neighbourhood. An en- 
“ larged philanthropy and an enlight- 
“ ened forecast concur in imposing on the 
** National Councils an obligation to take a 
n deep interest in their destinies ; to cherish 
" reciprocal sentiments qf good will ; toregard 
u the progress qf events ; and not to be un- 
u prepared for whatever order qf things may 

u be ultimately established” Let any one 

look at the map of America, and- he will 
be at once convinced, that there must 
exist a close connection between the 
United States and the new Republics 
which are rising up in the South. The 
latter have the Gold and Silver and nu- 
merous other commodities wanted in the 
United Stater, while these latter have all 
the things wanted by their Southern 
neighbours, ships and arms and ammuni- 
tion not excepted. It may be too much. 
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to hope ; but it is by no means impossible, 
that two or three years may see freedom 
established in all those countries, whither 
the Spaniards carried slavery, persecution, 
and the most horrible cruelties.— Now, 
note is the time for the achievement. The 
old government of Spain can give its re- 
presentatives no assistance ; it has neither 
ships nor troops. England can spare none 
of the latter. Every man tbat she can 
spare out of these islands is called for in 
Portugal, Spain and Sicily. She cannot 
send troops against the Republicans of 
South America ; artd, as to Napoleon, his 
ships, if he had the troops to spare, dare 
not venture out to sea. Thus is all Europe 
benumbed with regard to Sooth America 
and its revolutions. The great powers 
here, who could alone interfere with ef- 
fect, are safely bound to Europe by their 
mutual animosities. This is lucky, 4 at least, 
for South America, which will now 
become an object of extraordinary in- 
terest with those, who wish to see free- 
dom and happiness the lot of all men, in- 
habit whatever country they may. — —A 
free commerce with South America, or 
even with the Caraccas alone, will prodoee 
wonderful effects in the United States. It 
is precisely tlmt sort of commerce which is 
most advantageous to them : it opens a 
market for tbeir produce, and what they 
have never before had, for their marntfac* 
twees . The terms of such commerce can- 
not fail to be liberal : there will be a fel- 
low feeling between the parties ; there 
will be every motive for friendship and 
reciprocally advantageous intercourse. 
—And, what are we doing with regard 
to the Caraccas? We are sending out 
Commissioners to the people there. And to 
do what ? To mediate between them and 
the government of Old Spain, which go- 
vernment they no longer acknowledge! 
They have not only declared for indepen- 
dence ; but, they have fought for it ; have 
won it ; have formed a constitution of go- 
vernment for themselves ; aqd have ap- 
pointed one envoy at least to treat with a 
foreign power. And do wc expect, that, 
after this, they will enter into arty negotia- 
tion, or conference, at subject* qf Old Spam , 
that being the only capacity in which our 
Commissioners will be authorised to con- 
sider them ? If we do, we expect a great 
deal more than is authorised either by the 
nature of the case or the character of the par- 
ties principally concerned— -Yet, while 
we are allied with the Old Government of 
Spaipi we cannot enter into any comped 
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with the Republicans in Sooth America: 
we cannot consider them as independent ; 
but moat, as far as we are able, take the 
opposite side; and, if, at last, Napoleon 
should subdoe Old Spain, we shall have 

friends in neither country, Besides, 

what an example! would the Anti- Jacobins 
exclaim. What an example, in taking part 
with, or giving countenance to Republi- 
canism; and that, too, after having fought 
so many years against its principles in 
France ! Yet, there is some reason to ex- 
pect, that we must condescend, at last, to 
treat with these people as an independent 
nation ; or, we must expect to have them 
for enemies in a neighbourhood where en- 
terprising enemies may be very dan- 
gerous. But let us watch events: for 

they -are the only instructors that we now 
listen to, 

Nottingham Riots. These riots do 

not seem to be put an end to. The rioters 
have burnt some corn stacks, it seems, and 
committed various other enormities, not 
only in the county where their operations 
began, but also in Derbyshire ana Leices- 
tershire. Great numbers of troops, horse 
and foot, are slated to have been marched 
against them ; but, hitherto, without much 
success. The cause of these riots is un- 
questionably a scarcity of work in the 
manufactures co-operating with the high 
price of bread. The former might in 
some measure be removed, the latter 
cannot by any power that man possesses. 
Whether it would be right to remove the 
former, by such steps as would re-open 
the ports of America to our goods, is a 
question upon which we differ; but, no 
one can doubt, that Napoleon has his eye 
upon these riots, and upon this marching 
of troops against them ; and as little is it 
to be doubted, that he will not be thereby 
discouraged from adhering to his mea- 
sures for shutting out English goods from 
the continent of Europe. Satisfied as 1 
am* that such exclusion will, in the end, 
be a benefit^to the people of England, I 
am by no means disposed to repi ne at his 
smuggling laws* W M . CORBETT. 

State Newgate* Friday, 

20th December, 1811. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Sia ; I have read, in your Weekly Re- 
gister of the 7th December 1811, a letter 
upon the subject of Prisoners of War, 
which has interested the friends of hum* 


pity, and particularly those who have 
some relations prisoners in France. I must 
confess, that I was induced, like many 
other people, to think that we had offered 
very advantageous proposals to the French 
concerning the exchange, and that on the 
contrary, tbeir’a were neither founded 
upon reason nor justice ; and I pitied the 
long captivity of our unfortunate country- 
men without the prospect of an exchange. 
But Candidus’s letter has awoke my atten- 
tion, and in making use of the small por- 
tion of underanding that nature has given 
me, I see plainly, by an impartial exami- 
nation, that the proposals of the French are 
not so much to be despised, nor so much 
to the disadvantage of this country, as they 
have been represented; and it gave me 
some hope that the long sufferings of our 
prisoners may soon come to an eod. Ac- 
cording to Candidus’s statement, 1 found 
that the principal, or rather the only, ob- 
jection made against the plan of evacua- 
tion proposed by the French, consisted in 
this; that some of our countrymen, ac- 
cording to their plan, would remain 
two months longer in France than ac- 
cording to our own. It is now easy tQ 
prove that the portion of time for this pur- 
pose would be the same in both cases. To 
elucidate this matter, we must remember, 
that when Mr. M'Kenzie was at Morlaix, 
the English prisoners in France, were esti- 
mated as one to three, with respect to the 
number of French prisoners in England, 
and it was for that very reason that the 
French proposed to exchange the pri- 
soners by 3,000 at a time (viz. one thou- 
sand English and two thousand Spaniards 
or Portuguese), in order that the English 
in France, and the French in England, 
might constantly remain, during the ex- 
change, in the same proportion. Now, if 
we suppose the sea ports agreed upon by 
each government for the evacuation of the 
Prisoners to be at Plymouth and Morlaix j 
— In order to carry home our own 16,000 
Prisoners, by one thousand at once, it 
would require the ships fitted out for 
that purpose to. make 16 voyages from 
Morlaix to Plymouth. If therefore the 
ships, instead.' of bringing over only 
one, thousand at once, were to bring 
over three thousand each turn, the whole 
16 thousand English and 32 thousand 
allice would be all brought over in the 
time assigned for bringing over the 16 
‘ thousand English only. This statement 
is accurate, and presents itself to our con- 
viction at once. Some people, I know. 
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bave objected to the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Prisoners coming to this country 
(according to the plan of the French ;) 
but I consider their coming hither of a 
much greater advantage, in a military 
point of view, than if they were sent to 
Cadiz (by one thousand at a time) where 
they would be of very little use, and of no 
influence in the operation of the War; 
whereas, if we had them here all together, 
we could carry them to whatever point of 
the Peninsula we might choose, either to 
strike some great blow, or to make.a very 
powerful diversion. As to the expence 
which has been mentioned for clothing, 
and arming them, I dare say that two 
months pay of the French Prisoners in 
England would be more than sufficient for 
that purpose. Besides, if those Prisoners 
were sent from France to Spain as we pro- 
pose, would there not then be the same 
attendant expence ! Do not our Papers 
often inform us of clothes and arms being 
sent for our Spanish allies? and would 
there be any difference of expenditure, 
whether we should send these articles 
packed up, or on the back of the Soldiers ? 
But even if we were to equip them, to the 
Peninsula, in the most expensive manner, 
it would only be, to spend a pound to save 
much more than ten thousand : would to 
Heaven, then, that we were never to make 
a worse speculation than this !— I can re- 
member but one thing more, which has 
been advanced against the plan of evacua- 
tion as proposed by the French, which, so 
far from being an objection, i«, as I should 
think, a high recommendation to it ; and 
that is, that our allies would be exchanged 
at the same time with our own Prisoners. 
For my part, I cannot conceive that our 
Prisoners would object to this plan, nor 
can I see in what manner it would be an 
injury or an injustice towards our soldiers 
to exchange them with those who have 
fought by their side, and been taken along 
with them. Were it not for such errone- 
ous ideas, our country men would now have 
been returned to their homes a year ago. 
How many years they are still to remain 
captives, and what good reason may be 
given for their captivity^ we must ask of 
those who lay all the blame upon the 
French government.— As to our plan of 
evacuation, Candid us has given us very 
clear reasons, why the French government 
must object to it. The French have as 


great right to mistrust us, as we to mistrust 
them; and can anyone blame them? nay, 
have not the transactions for these last ten 
years proved that we are by no means so 
pure a people as to refuse to adopt a mea- 
sure very advantageous, only because it is 
unjust: Might not the French have just 
ground to expect that after the evacuation 
of Spain and Portugal by the British army, 
we should say to them; now that the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese are become French 
subjects, we cannot reasonably exchange 
them against Frenchmen : When, there- 
fore, and against whom (the French would 
say) would have been exchanged the 
30,000 French Prisoners remaining in this 
"country? — We see then, Sir, that by con- 
senting to the French plan of evacuation, 
our countrymen would be exchanged m 
the same length of time, as by our own; 
that we should save more than one million 
sterling a year (necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the French Prisoners in this coon-' 
try) and moreover should have 50,000 
English and Spaniards to dispose of. 
These are advantages resulting from an 
exchange of Prisoners to the country at 
large; and what a blessing would it be, 
—for our brave and unfortunate country- 
men, who without it may perhaps never 
see their country again;— for their friends 
in England, who long to see them ; — for 
the wives and children who have been 
deprived of their husbands and fathers for 
so many years ? (I mean the wives and 
children of the English travellers detained 
in France ever since the year 1803). It 
belongs only, Sir, to a pen like yours, to 
treat such an interesting subject as it 
outfit to be. When the good of the coun- 
try is in contemplation, it is enough to 
give a hint to a man like Mr. Cobbett : we 
see him always in search of subjects which 
tend to the good and happiness of his 
countrymen ; he will certainly undertake 
to plead so just a cause as this (upon which 
our venal writers will keep silent because 
they have nothing to say against it), and I 
hope, that, through him, the truths' con- 
tained in this letter, will find their way to 
the Public, and perhaps reach our gracious 
and benevolent Prince (the only hope of 
England) who will not think, 1 am sure, 
this subject unworthy of his high consi- 
deration.— 1 have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. Miles. 

December 13, 1811. 
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SUMMARY OF POUTICS. 

Ex Officio Informations in Ireland. 

■ ■ — ■In the Times news-paper of the 26th 
instant, there is an article, which 1 shall 
notice, before 1 touch upon the subject 
here proposed for discussion. The Ex Of 
Jicio Informations in Ireland, and especially 
the case that 1 am going particularly to 
notice,call loudly for remark ; but, I believe, 
that 1 should perhaps have delayed the task 
for another week, if l had not met with the 
article in the Times, which I have men- 
tioned above, and which 1 will now insert. 
— — 99 Our paper of this day contains two 
99 documents of somewhat antiquated date ; 
but yet of so much importance, as elu- 
cidating the manner in which the Con- 
94 tinent is oppressed, insulted, and plun* 
" dered by Buonaparte and bis agents, 
11 that we cannot omit inserting them. 
•• They issue from the official bureaus of 
49 the Westphalian and French Ministers 
49 at Cassel. The former of them com- 
** mands the people of Westphalia to tes - 
99 tify their joy on the birth- day qf Jerome 
u Buonaparte, by public festivals and 
“ meetings. The latter directs the re- 
** ceivers of the Forest rents to secure 
99 Buonaparte his stipulated share qf the 
99 plunder qf the Hanoverian revenues ; and 
49 cautions them against the application of 
49 any part thereof to the necessities of the 
99 State. Poor, suffering Westphalians ! But 
49 to what people of the Continent may 
49 not the same epithet be applied ? Your 
49 lot is the common one of all others over 
49 whom the ferocious Tyrant has extended 
99 his dominion. Poor, oppressed , and suf 
49 fering Dutchmen! Poor, oppressed / and 
49 suffering Swiss ! and so may we run 
99 through the list of European nations. 
99 And perhaps, when the time shall come 
99 that the universal Oppressor shall have 
91 followed his predecessors in guilt, and 
99 his internal administration of France 
99 herself shall be exposed to view, her sif- 
49 firings and oppressions, though now hid 
in darkness and silence, may be found to 
".have been only so much the more se- 
“ vara, as she has been nearer his per- 


defer, to any man, either Justice or Right.”—* 
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99 son. Then will this sanguinary theatre * 
99 of his domestic cruelties, like the den of 
“ Cacus, be laid open to public view, his 
99 conscriptions, and bastilles, and soli- 

99 tary murders/’ First of all let me 

observe, that, after having read the .two 
documents, here referred to, I am fully 
convinced, that they are fabrications . 
They are communicated by a corres- 
pondent, who calls himself 99 Germa- 
| 99 Nicus;” and, the object of them is, to 
keep alive, in the minds of the people 
here, a great horror of the oppressions in- 
flicted by Napoleon on all the people 
who are under his sway. Germanicua 
compliments our friend 1. S. and is, doubt- 
less, I. S. himself,, who, be it observed, 
has not thought proper to. accept of my 
challenge upon x the subject of Mr. Ma- 
dison’s speech ; but bas preferred let- 
ting my article run all through ther- 
North American Continent without any 
reply to accompany it. But, supposing 
the above-mentioned documents not to be 
fabrications; supposing the first to be in- 
tended to bully the people of Westphalia 
into demonstrations of joy on the anniversary 
qf king Jerome* s birth; supposing it to be 
true, that Napoleon insists upon his stipu • 
lated share qf the public property in Hanover . 
What then ? Have we never on the continent 
heard of such things before ? Have we 
never before heard of a nation being bullied 
into rejoicings ? Have we never before heard 
of a sovereign’s insisting upon his full share qf 

the plunder arising from captures? The 

reader may ask, however, what this ar- 
ticle in the Times has to do with Irish In* 
formations Ex Officio. A very natural ques- 
tion ; and one which, at first sight, may 
appear to be not very easy to answer.— - 
The truth is, that the two subjects bav* 
no other connection than this : that, this 
writer appeared to me to be wasting his 
eompassion upon foreigners, while it was 
called for by the situation of one of his owq 
I countrymen ; the publisher of a news-pa- 
per in Ireland, to whose case I beg leave to 
solicit tbe attention of the reader.*— I bad 
been looking at this case ; I had been read* 
ing the 'proceedings on it; L had been 
thinking about it ; I was just about to 
Da 
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take tip nay pen to write upon it, when 
the above article in the Times caught my 
eye- Bless me! said 1, how enlarged is 
t&g philanthropy of this writer ! With 
what pathos he speaks of the poor, 
suffering Westphalians, Dutchmen, and 
Swiss f But, has he no feeling for the 
poor, suffering Mr. Cox , hfs country- 
man and his brother public writer ? 
My philanthropy is not, I most confess, of 
so enlarged, or rather, over-ataetching, 
a kind. 1 am for thinking of my own 
country before I think of any other ; and, 
I cannot think and feel for my country, 
without feeling for those who Hoe in is* 
There are numerous writers who are very 
loud in defence of “ Me country*' (as they 
call it) ; but who never seem to have any 
feeling for any one who inhabits it* This 
is* sort of patriotism, which I do not un» 
derstand.— Now to my case; and, I will 
venture to assert, that one equal to it the 
reader has never yet seen or heard of. — * - 
But, first of all, though I have done it 
once before, I must explain the nature of 
the power of the Attorney General as to 
Informations Ex-Officio.— Io the or- 
dinary course of our law, when a man is 
accused of. a crime , there is a bill qf in- 
dictment drawn up and presented against 
hiuu If the Grand Jury, to whom the 
bill is presented, find that there is ground 
for the charge, the accused person is put 
upon his trial ; if not, he is set at large. 
So that, as the reader will see, here are 
two points secured ; first, that there is a 
jury to judge of the grounds of trial be- 
fore the accused can be tried, which is a 
pretty good protection against groundless 
charges; second, that the accused must 
either be discharged at once, or put upon 
his trial, which prevents him from being 
barrassed by delays and tormented with 

su8 pence. Now, mark the difference. 

The Information Ex-Officio is a thing 
which excludes the interposition of the 
Grand Jury. It is drawn up by tbe At- 
torney General, and it is placed upon; the 
file, or list, of things to be tried, without 
any previous investigation by any body 
bui himself* and, the man whom he 
chooses thusto accuse, is ordered to come 
and 4ake biatrial, whenever the Attorney 
General pleases. He may file. Ex-Officio 
informations against whomsoever' he 
pleases, and as often as be* pleases against 
the same person. He may cause snob 
won to come and bt tried whenever 
pleases v he may bring htm to trial 
the next term ; or, ifihe c ji oos ei, ho may 


keep the information suspended over him 
for many years, nay, to the day of his 
death. He may cause him to come into 
court to be tried every term ; and he may 
put off the trial time after time, as long as 
he pleases ; and he may have as many of 
these informations as he pleases going on, 
at the same time, against the same person. 
He may, if he pleases, drop for ever any 
or all of such informations ; he may pat 
a man upon his trial on one information, 
and leave tbe rest hanging over hie bead. 
He may put him upon bis trial on a sub- 
sequent information and keep former ones 
in reserve ; or he may keep tbe- latest in 
reserve and put him upon bis trial on t bn 
former ones* There is no limit to his au- 
thority in any of these respects. The At- 
torney General is responsible to nobody 
either for the grounds of his accusations or 
for any other part of his conduct relating 
to these informations. He may, indeed, bo 
put out qf bis, plaqe by tbe King, whenever 
the ministers choose to advise it; and, how 
this check is calculated to operate; in what 
way this check is calculated to guide his 
conduct, the reader will not be at any 
great loss to guess.— All this, however, 
we know before ; but a case has arisen in 
Ireland, which ha9 brought out something, 
which, I dare say, will be quite new to th»> 
greater part of my readers. —The case, 
to which I allude* is that of Mr. Walter 
Cox , who is now & prisoner in Newgate io 
Ireland, under a sentence of libel , flowing 
from an Ex-Officio Information. Being 
there, and being, apparently, wholly ruin- 
ed', the . Attorney General (Mr. ^eurui) 
files another Ex-Officio information against 
him. Having been served with ati order 
to plead to it, he applied for a copy of the 
information that he might know what ii was 
that he was accused qf. But, he was told, 
that he could not have this copy until he 
paid the foes qf the office and the Stamp Duty’ 
on the Copy. These amounted, he was 
told, to twenty pounds * and the poor man 
had not twenty pounds. But, not having 
taken*. out the copy and paid the fees and 
stamp duty, he was not allowed to plead : 
and, as he had not pleaded, he was set 
down as guilty . of the crime laid to his 
charge.; and, was about to receive a new* 
sentence, without any more ado, when* 
his counsel came into court, on tbe 26th of 
November last, and stated his case, do* 
to ending, at tbe saam time, that he ehould 
jbe famished with a copy of the charge* 
against him, and be suffered to take a fair 
trial*—' *~Miv Perrin was one of bit coon- 
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eel, who opened his case, according to the 
published report, in these wordsi— “ Mr. 
“ Perrin moved the Court to set aside the 
** judgment had by default against the de- 
“ fendant, and that he should be famished 
49 with a copy of the information gratis, or 
** that the same should be read to him, and 
49 he be permitted to plead thereto,- without 
44 paying fees and Stamp Duty an a Copy. 
99 He stated from the affidavit of the de- 
99 fendant, that the preseat information 
44 was filed against him by the Attorney- 
94 General, while he was a close prisoner 
49 in Newgate ; that he never had been ap- 
99 prized of the charge against Atm, of which he 
was stilt' ignorant ; that on being served 
M in, prison with a rule to plead to it, he 
49 directed his agent to apply for a copy 
44 of the cbargfe 10 which he was called on 
44 to plead ; that he was answered that he 
94 could not have a copy , or At made acquainted 
44 therewith, fbr less than £20, the amount of 
44 the feci and Stamps; and that his plea 
49 Would not.be received till he took out a 
44 cbpy ; that he was not able to pay such 
94 a sum, and that thereupon judgment had 
44 been marked against him for an offence 

44 of which he was still ignorant.” 

Reader, English reader! Have you no 
feeling for this man ; this ruined man, 
who is your fellow subject; and, are 
your feelings so alive towards foreign- 
ers, of whose sufferings you have only 
heard vague and unauthenticated re* 
ports? But, Mr. Perrin shall speak to you 
upon this point; for he has done it more 

forcibly than l ean. 44 He recollected, 

44 he said, that when the defendant was 
49 last before the Court, one of their Lord- 
44 ships pronouncing the sentence of the 
44 Court, dwelt in language as just as it was 
44 eloquent, upon the peculiar advantages 
44 which even culprits enjoy under our con- 
49 stitution, and forcibly and emphatically 
41 contrasted the treatment of the defendant 
49 with that of the unfortunate Palm , who 
44 had been sacrificed by themtyrant qf (he 
44 Continent to his hostility to a Free Press, 
44 who had been executed without a trial ; 
44 but what was a trial without the oppor- 
49 tunity of a defence f If Mr. Cox be not 
49 permitted to defend himself, nay to hear 
49 the charge against him, is it not a 
94 mockery to call his condemnation trial ? 
49 what is the difference between this case and 
44 Paints f None ; and the just feelings 
"and sentiments which reprobated the 
44 conduct of his persecutors 'must befriend 
49 the present application; what was 
* tyranny and cruelty, in Vermany, can* 
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44 not be Law and Justice in Ireland. If 
44 the Court determined that the defendant 
44 should not be permitted to plead, or see 
44 his accusation until he paid the sum of 
44 20/., he must be condemned to lingering 
49 and hopeless imprisonment without a 
44 trial, for he has deposed that he is not 
44 worth 20/.; he has been already sen* 
44 tenced to two years imprisonment; be-’ 
44 fore one third of that period has elapsed 
44 the Attorney-General filed an informa- 
44 tion spread over sixteen skins of parchment ; 
44 and calls on him to take out a copy at 
44 an expence of 20/., or submit and suffer 
94 as if guilty of whatever imputation it 
may cast upon him ; for recollect that is 
44 still unknown to the defendant . . If the At- 
44 torney- General have the power not only 
44 to subject this defendant, manacled as he 
44 19, to the necessary and heavy expences 
44 of a Crown prosecution, upon any charge 
44 which his discretion or his suspicion may 
94 imagine, by on ex-officio information, but 
44 in the first instance and before a plea 
44 shall be received, to the grievous and 
44 monstrous costs of a copy of the informa- 
" tion, undet the name of Stamps and Fees 
44 to strip him not only of the constiu*- 
" tionaf shield which a Grand Jury holds, 
44 between every mad and imputation, but 
44 for the very weapons of defence, and in- 
t4 flict a fine for liberty to answer, nay to 
44 hear the charge; what hope can this 
44 unfortunate man entertain of any period 
49 to his confinement ? What hdpe, that 
99 when he has dragged through half the 
94 tenn, that shall be added to his present 
44 sentence, a new and equally unknown^ 
" equally expensive, and, therefore, equally 
“ undiscoverable information may not be 
49 filed against him ? When he rd| ty be 
44 equally unable to purchase a trial ; and 
44 may again be called to judgment for 
44 a crime of which his poverty alone has 
" convicted him ; what security has any 
44 man against such informations, if he nomst 
44 pay dfine at the pleasure of his accuser for 
44 liberty to plead f 9 — Ah ! what security 
indeed ! And, are we to be told that such a 
man enjoys the liberty of the Press ! Again, 
I ask the reader, if be has no feeling ; if bis 
feeling be quite dead towards a fellow ci- 
tizen in /this situation, while his feel- 
ings are all alive towards the Westpha- 
lians, the Dutch and the Swiss? — — 
The Attorney and Solicitor General both 
contended most strenuously against this mo 
tion; and insisted that Mr. Cox ought 
to be brought up to receive sentence 
without seeing a copy of the Information, r 
B d 2 
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and even without an opportunity of hearing 
it road.— -But, let us hear what it was 
that the Attorney General said in answer 
to,, the above passage in Mr. Perrin’s 
speech. 1 beg the reader to mark it well. 
— “ He said, that a great deal had been 
49 said about the hardsnip of paying fees 
44 and Stamps ; that the rule of the Court 
** required the fees to be paid on the copies 
*' before a plea could be received, and 
44 that on recurrence to the Statute the 
44 question of Stamp Duty would be ascer- 
44 tained ; that the Court had no discretion 
" on the subject; He WOULD NOT AN* 
44 SWER what had been thrown out upon 
“ the subject of ABUSE OF HIS AUTHO*. 
u and office, that he would not HU- 

44 MILIATE himself to put his character 

* in issue on the necessity of the present 
94 information or its length, that the public 
“ had SUFFICIENT PLEDGES of the 
49 good conduct of the Attorney General 
" in the SITUATION AND RANK of the 
49 office, and in the CONSCIENCE and 
M OATH for office of the persons who 
94 should fill it ; that he would not rely on 
04 the circumstances of this case for the 
" justification of his character ; that he 
44 wax satisfied none would charge him with 
44 oppression or severity , or abuse of the high 
y.and important power entrusted to him ; that 
" what had been already observed on 
44 these matters and on the danger of the 
•• subject, and the enormous power of the 
44 Attorney General in inflicting fines, as 
44 it had been* phrased, he was sure was 
49 not expected to weigh with the Court on 
44 this motion ; but was intended for the 
* 9 public ear, and to impress a notion of 

* feeling that the defendant was oppressed 
49 and persecuted Gy the Government of 
44 the Country ; which he trusted that no 
49 one would seriously entertain a belief 
49 of.” — So, he would not humiliate him- 
self so much as to attempt to shew that he 
had not abused his authority ! This was 
not amiss ; but, what he says afterwards 
is of more consequence. He says, that 
the jpublic have quite a- sufficient* security 
against bis> abusing hit power. And, 
wnere have they this security ? Why, in 
the eituatioB and rank of his office ; and in 
his conscience and oath ! So,then, away go al I 
the famous checks and balances, which have 
been so much applauded in our consti- 
tution. We are told, that there are two 
Houses of Parliament to be a check upon 
each other ; that both are a check upon 
the Crown ; that juries are a check upon 
judgee ; and that by these means our pre- 


cious liberties are secured. But, here we 
have high situation and raoArand conscience 
and oath for the only checks upon a power 
of accusing, of bringing to trial or sus- 
pending or dropping proceedings, and all 
this in one and the same person, and that 
person, too, removehble at the pleasure qf the 
Crown ! These, we are here told, are quite 
sufficient pledges for the conduct of the At- 
torney General ! Why, the judges and 
the members of both Houses and the King' 
all take oaths, and why should we* not 
rely upon their consciences and their high 
rank T But, if the doctrine be good so 
far, why stop here f If these be quite suf- 
ficient securities for bis having the abso- 
lute power of accusing, arraigning, sus- 
pending or suppressing prosecutions ; if 
his hign rank and oath be a sufficient 
pledge for bis good conduct as to all these 
matters, why shpuld they not be a suffi- 
cient pledge for his passing sentence with- 
out any trial ? Why should Judges and 
Juries be troubled with any part of the bu- 
siness ? Why should not the Attorney Ge- 
neral of himself have the power of put- 
ting into gaols and pillories any body that 

he pleases? The Judges in Ireland 

did, at last, allow the unfortunate Mr. 
Cox to hear the information Ex-officio 
read, and to take his trial upon it. But, I 
beg the reader to consider well what a 
state we are all placed in by this power 
of the Attorney General. Mr. Cox whs 
excused from paying for a copy of the In- 
formation because he was reduced to that 
state, in which he was able to swear that he 
was not worth twenty pounds . If he had 
not been able to swear that, he must have 
paid the money, or he would have been 
sentenced as being guilty without any 
trial. What, then, is our state? What 
man is safe from ruin ? Who is there that 
may not be made to rot in a gaol, if the 
Attorney General pleases ? And are we 
not all at his mercy ? Have we any other 
security that^what is to be found in his 

humanity and conscience t He may, if 

he pleases, file an Information Ex-Officio 
against m? every day of my life ; nay, 
fifty or a hundred in a day, if he pleases j 
and, according to the doctrine now laid 
down in Ireland, I must pay whatever 
sum he has a mind to make me pay for a 
copy of each of them, or I must be found 
guilty upon each, without any trial at all, 
without either Judge or Jury to protect 
me ; because I am not allowed to plead ; I 
am not allowed to defend myself ; I ant not 
allowed to apswer the charge against me. 
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'till I hare purchased a copy of the charge 
at the Crown Office, and have also paid a 
tax upon it in proportion to its length. 
So that, 1 am wholly at his mercy ; and 
every other man in the kingdom is at his 
mercy, until we can swear thqt we are not 
worth so much in the whole world as will 
pay the fees and the tax upon any informa- 
tion Ex Officio that he may choose to file 
against us. Few writers and printers can 
awear, the first time, that they are unable 
to pay the fees and the tax ; but, the At- 
torney-General may keep on till he? puts 
them in a condition to swear it ; ana, if 
they miss paying the fees and the tax, they 
are marked down as guilty without any 
trial. Well, then, are we not all at his 
mercy ? Has he not absolute power over 

the property and liberty of us all ? 1 

shall be told, perhaps, that I am supposing 
improbabilities; that such a monstrous 
abuse of power is not to be supposed. The 
supposition goes, indeed, very far ; but, it 
is within the compass of possibility, and 
that ought to be quite enqugh to put a 
limit lo the power, especially as the person 
exercising it is at all times removeable 
from one of the most lucrative offices, at 
the pleasure of the minister of the day, 
and is always brought in and put out with 
the political party to which he is attached. 

But, why do we talk of probabilities t 

It ought to be quite sufficient to know 
that the thing is possible ; it ought to be 
quite sufficient for us to know, that there 
is an officer in the kingdom who has the 
absolute power qf ruining whomsoever he 
pleases ; this ought to be quite sufficient ; 
it ought to be quite sufficient for us to 
know that in this kingdom, there is an 
officer of the crown, who, at his arbitrary 
will, may reduce any man, be he who he may, to 
a state qf pauperism ; or, to make him pass his 
life in a prison. Any man, no matter who ; 
for there is no limit to his authority in these 
respects. He may file as many informa- 
tions Ex-Officio as he pleases against any 
man m r he may make each of them cost the 
man any sum that he pleases; and, when 
he has so done, he may, if he pleases, 
bring him to trial upon none of them, but 
rest satisfied with having reduced the man 
to beggary. He may, too,' if he chooses, 
hold the man to bail upon each of them ; 
and thus prevent him from leaving the 
kingdom for' his whole life ; for the trial 
may be deferred as long as the Attorney 
General pleases; and if the bail do not 
answer for any Length of time, new in- 
formations may be filed, ■ ■ The answer 
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to all this is, I know, very short.* * IT IS 
LAW. Very 4 well ; then, let it be 
KNOWN TO THE WORLD) that is my 
reply. Let it be known to the world, 
that it is the law of England. ‘ Let 
every body know, that we have such laws. 
Let them not be kept in hugger-mOgger. 
We .are everlastingly boasting of our 
laws; and, therefore, it is right that the 
world should know what these laws really 
are ; or, at the least, it is right that we 
ourselves should know what they are. — ■— 
Let us now take a look at this power of 
the Attorney General as a SOURCE OF 
REVENUE. The money, which a man 
is compelled to pay for liberty to plead ; 
that is, for liberty to answer the charges 
preferred against him by the Attorney 
General, consists of two parts: fees and 
stamp duty. The fees go into the pockets 
of the people at the Crown office, I sup- 
pose ; but, the stamp duty goes into the 
Treasury. So that, before a man, accused 
by the Attorney General, can have liberty 
to answer the charge; before he can have 
the liberty of defending himself; before he 
can have the liberty qjf saying that he is not 
auilty; before he can enjoy this LI- 
BERTY, be must pay A TAX ! -When 

you have placed this fact firmly in your 
memory, reader, then add to it, that the 
amount of this tax h as no other measure 
than the will, the sole will, of the Attorney 
General, who may spread his Information 
over sixteen skins, or sixteen thousand 
sk ins, of parchment. And, observe, that, 
whether the Information be true or false, it 
is all the same as to the tax ; the tajrmust 
be paid; and, if the person accused be 
found not guilty, he is not entitled to any 
return of the tax; he has no means of 
recovering that; that is so much money 
gone for ever. And, besides, the At- 
torney General is not obliged to put the 
accused person upon bis trial after he has 
paid the tax. He may then bang the 
accusation up over the man’s head and 
keep it suspended over him as long as he 
pleases ; or, as 1 said before, he may qu&slt 
it at once, at his own will and pfeasur£. 

Well, but THIS IS THE LAW. A 

quite sufficient answer; but. Jet all the 
people know it, then ; let us not hide our 
light under a bushel. Let those who are 
grown up know what they are liable to ; 
and let our children know what they are 

bom to inherit. 1 am aware, that some 

readers will say : aye, but this law is only 
for writers and printers. Suppose it were 
uot ? What then? Are they wo few in 
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number, and are their occupations such as 
ought to make it a matter of indifference 
what laws they are subject to ? But 
the fact is not so. The whole commu- 
nity, every man and woman is liable 
to the operation of this law ; 'and 
it is well known, that Ex-officio Infor- 
mations are constantly resorted to in 
Cases of ailed ged offences against the re- 
vcnue laws. I should like to know how 
many of these Informations have been 
filed in the last four years. The reader 
will, perhaps, remember the poor woman, 
who was, a little while ago, sent to Horse- 
monger Lane Jail, where she now is, for 
having interrupted or molested an excise 
officer in the execution of his duty. She 
is, I have been told, the wife of a very 
poor map and the mother of a large fa- 
mily of children. They had not the 
means of paying the expences of a copy 
of the accusation against her. She, of 
course, was marked down as guilty, with- 
out having had any trial. She had to 
come from a great distance in the country 
up to London to receive her sentence; 
her husband came with Her to protect 
her ^ all their goods were sold off to sup- 
ply the means of performing the journey ; 
$heir children were seut to the workhouse; 
and the mother is now in jail.—-'* But, 
u THIS IS THE LAW.” This woman 
and her husband and family are experi- 
encing no more than the effects of THE 
LAW. All was perfectly LEGAL and 
perfectly regular ; all IN DUE COURSE 
OF LAW. Agreed, with all my heart. 
I do not accuse any body of doing IL- 
LEGAL acts ; I am only anxious that all 
the world should know what this same law 
is! All men should know the laws of their 
own country, at least ; and, it is not amiss 
for them to know the laws of other coun- 
tries too. I have long wished, that some 
one would give us a good translation of 
the Napoleon Code , which is so often al- 
luded to in our news- papers. It would be 
very useful to us to have it. Napoleou 
seems not to wish to keep it in hugger- 
mugger; for he has had millions of copies 
of it printed and sold at the price of about 
eighteen pence. It is surprhing, that, 
with so laudable desire as many persons 
here have to expose his tyranny, no one 
has yet hit upon a translation of bis Code. 
This appears to me to be the best way to 
attack him. Let the people see what the 
laws are which he makes his subjects sub- 
mit to; and they will, of course, want 
nothing more to enable them to make up 


their minifs as to the nature of his govern- 
ment. Seeing how useful this would be, 
how much more convincing than any 
thing said in paragraphs and speeches, I 
wonder that, our government itself has not 
caused a translation of this famous Code 
to' be made ; and a comparison to be 
drawn between it and our Cpde. As to 
the comparison, 1 do not feel sufficient 
confidence in my own abilities to promise 
that; but, if no one will undertake a 
translation of the French Code, I really 
think that I shall attempt it, being per- 
fectly convinced that it would be of great 
public utility. 

Irish Catholics.— It is stated, that 
the Catholic Committee having met in 
Dublin, upon the business of their petition 
to Parliament, they were dispersed by the 
magistrates, and that Lords Fingal and 
Netterville were arrested, by order of tbe 

government. -The public are, already 

in possession of the cause of all this ; and 
I am not aware that any thing new can be 

said upon it.- It is spine consolation, 

however, jtbat there, are men who see a 
remedy for the troubles of Ireland. The 
Honourable Henry Augustus Dillon, in a 
work, addressed, by permission, to the 
Prince Regent, has pointed out a remedy 
for all the eyils that afflict the author’s 
native land ; a salve for all her sores ; a 
balm for all her wounds ; namely, a chain 
Of fortified towns gan isoned by a stout stand- 
ing army ! These, he says, are tbe means, 
and tbe only means, pf promoting civili- 
zation ; of softening the manners of the 
people ; of making them happy and free ; 
of putting a stop to their emigration to 
America; and of indpeing them to defend 
Ireland to the last drop of their blood. 
Nay, he goes still further, and insists, that 
these means would induce people to emi- 
grate to Ireland. He says, that the sight 
of these fortified towns and garrisons would 
gladden the heart of the beholder; and 
that, “ in half a century , they would make 
“ Ireland what the Low Countries formerly 
“ were : one fertile and highly cultivated 
“ garden, secured against rapine, and 
“ stiengihened by numbers of fine and rich 
“ internal towjis.” He seems to have 
forgotten, however, to tell us what the Low 
Countries did when invaded by the French . 
He seems to have forgotten, that tbeso fine 
towns thre w their gates open to the French, 
whom the people every where hailed as 
their deliverers. These well- known facts 
he may as well insert, in the shape of a 
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tooie, in thfc nftftt edition of his book. To 
preserve the liberties of England this gen- 
tleman is content with a great standing 
army* formed’ into camps qf exercise , (after 
the Prussian fashion) and field works ; that 
la to say, small fortresses all over the 
country, each sufficient to bold a regiment, 
perhaps, or part of a regiment, while the 
rest a re in camps or in cantonments. But, 
is to Ireland, he is decidedly of opinion, 
that, to preserve the liberties of that coun- 
try, fortified towns are absolutely neces- 
sary. -I do not believe, that Mr. Dillon 

is at all singular in his opinion. I believe 
that he is very far from the first who has 
entertained these neftions. I believe, on 
the contrary, that be is, in this case, only 
the organ tnrough which the opinions and 
projects of others have been broached to 
the public. This i9 my firm belief, and I 
shall be much disappointed, if we do not 
soon see proof of the correctness of this 
conjecture. 1 will say no more, at pre- 

sent, upon the subject of Ireland ; and. 
Indeed, there is little more to be said. All 
disputation relative to that country, seams 
to be come to a close. We are now in a 
state, when we have to look merely to 
events, 

American States. The correspond- 

ence between Mr. Foster, our Minister in 
America, and Mr. Monroe, Secretary of 
State there, bas been published in Ame- 
rica by order of the government. It re- 
lates, First , to the affair of tbe frigate the 
Chesapeake, out of which, as my readers 
will recollect, a ship under Admiral Berke- 
ley took several seamen by force, and, in 
the act, killed several others, in the year 
1807; Second, to the affair Of the Little 
Belt ; Third, to the seizure and occupa- 
tion of the Florida* by the United States ; 
and Fourth , to the Orders in Council.—— 
With regard to the affair of the Chesa- 
peake, which seems to be now settled, 
much need not be said. Mr. Foster, on 
the 20th of October, says, M I am now 
44 ready to proceed, in the truest spirit of 
44 conciliation, to lay before you the terms 
41 of reparation, which his Royal Highness 
41 has commanded me to propose to the 
« United States 1 government, and only 
41 wait to know when it will sail your 

* convenience to enter upon the discos- 

* sion.” Mr. Monroe tells him, in arr- 
•wer to this, that, although he regrets that 
the commtntcation has been so tong de- 
layed, he is ready to receive if; and that 
ho Shall have satisfaction in fading to 


likely, to lead the way to a removal of all 
the differences depending between tbe 
two countries, tbe hope of which is, how- 
ever, " little encouraged, 11 he says, “ by 
the past correspondence.”— -This was 
pretty stiff in answer to a Letter introduc- 
tory to offered atonement ; but, it was 
nothing at all to what was to follow.— — 
On the first of November, the satisfaction 
was given by Mr. Foster in the following 

words. “ Sir, In pursuance of the or- 

".ders which I have received from bis 
" Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in * 
“ the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
«' jesly, for the purpose of proceeding to 
“ a final adjustment of the differences 
“ which have arisen between Great Bri- 
“ tain and tbe United States in the afifkir 
“ of the Chesapeake frigate, I have the 
" honour to acquaint you—Ftref, that I 
“ am instructed to repeat to the American 
“ Government the prompt disavowal made 
“ by bis Majesty (and recited in Mr. 

" Erskine's Note of April 17, 1809, to 
“ Mr. Smith), on being apprised of the 
“ unauthorised act of the Officer in com- 
“ in and of his naval forces on the coast 
“ of America, whose recall from an high* 

“ ly important and honourable command 
“ immediately ensued, as a mark of his 
“ Majesty 1 ? disapprobation. — Secondly, 

“ That I am authorised to offer in addi-- 
<r tion to that disavowal, on the part of 
" his Royal Highness, the immediate re- 
" storation, as far as circumstances will 
r< admit, of the melt who in consequence 
" of Admiral Berkeley's orders were for- 
“ cibly taken out of the Chesapeake to 
H the vessel from which they were tnken; 

" or if that ship should be no longer in 
“ commission, to Such seaport of the 
United States as tbe American Govern- 
“ ment may name for the purpose.**- 
“ Thirdly , That I am also authorised to ' 
“ offer to tl*e American Government a 
" suitable pecuniary provision for the suf- 
“ forers in consequence of the attack on 
" the Cheiapeake, including the families 
“ of those seamen who unfortunately fell 
“ in the action, and of the wounded sir- 
“ vivorl.— These honourable propositions 
“ I can assure you. Sir, are made with the 
" sincere desire that they may prove sa- 
“ tisfactory to the United States, and I 
“ trust they will meet with the amicable 
“ reception which their conciliatory na- 
“ turn entitles them to. I need scarcely 
M add how cordially I job* with yon in 
M the wish that they might prove intro- 
“ factory to a removal of all the dafier- 
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44 enoes depending between our two coun- 

44 tries.” As to the first, every one 

knows, that Admiral Berkeley was re- 
moved from a lower to a higher com- 
mand ; that, in fact, he was promoted 
immediately after the affair of the Chesa- 
peake : and, 1 believe, that very few per. 
sons regarded his promotion in any other 
light than that of a reward for what he 
bad done against the Americans. ' 1 so 
regarded it ; and, I really beg pardon of 
the ministers for ihe blunder 1 committed; 
an apology which ought the more readily 
to be received as it appears that the 
Yankees themselves had fallen into the 
same error, and, indeed, that they have' 

the obstinacy to persist in it. Mr. 

Monroe, after waiting nearly a fortnight, 
answers the* above propositions in the fol- 
lowing words: — “Sir; I have had the 
44 honour to receive your letter of the 1st 
“ Nov and to lay it btfore the President 
€t It is much to be regretted that the repa- 
4t ration doe for such an aggression as that 
94 committed on the United States frigate 
xt the Chesapeake, should have been so 
94 long delayed; nor could the translation 
4t of the offending officer from one command 

40 to another, be regarded as constituting a 
4t part of a reparation otherwise satisfac- 

41 lory; considering however the existing 
“ circumstances of the case, and the early 
40 and amicable attention paid to it by Hu 
44 Royal Uigkneu the Prince Regent, the 
44 President accedes to the proposition con- 
44 tained in your letters, and in so doing 
44 your government will, I am persuaded, 
44 see a proof of the conciliatory disposition 
44 by which the President has been ac- 
44 tuated. ■ The officer commanding the 
44 Chesapeake now lying in the harbour 
44 of Boston, will be instructed to receive 
44 the men who are to be restored to that 

"ship.” Short, dry, stiff, haughty. 

Whether the case justified it the reader 
must judge; but, this I am sure of, that, 
eimil since 44 the great statesman now no 
94 more” entered upon the Anti-Jacobin 
?var; until that day, England never was 
treated in this manner. Either this re- 
paration was due, or it was oot. If the 
latter* why was it made at all ; and, if the 
former, why not made sooner ? It is made, 
at last, and all America knows it well, 
only because the times have changed. The 
stature of tkie case, the facts, the circum- 
stances of the case : none of these have 
changed; but, our situation has changed; 
tend to this change it is the change in our 
contact is to be ascribed. The Non- im- 


portation Act would, one would here 
thought, have operated in a contrary way. 
If we had been actually about to send out 
an offer of reparation, the enforcing of 
that Act against us would, one would 
think, make us give up the design. The 
taste of our ministers was different, how- 
ever : they wait till they get certain in- 
telligence of America having actually pot 
in force an Act of demi-hostility against 
us on one account, and then they pack off* 
a minister plenipotentiary to offer repara- 
tion on another account, which repara- 
tion had been withheld for several years* 
This is tjuiie glaring. There is not a 
creature in America but will knowhow 
to estimate this reparation ; and, of this 
we m«y be assured, that it will produce 
any effect rather than a disposition to yield 

to us, The venal prims in London speak 

thus of the answer of Mr. Monroe. “ The 
“ adjustment of the affair of the Chesa- 
“ peake might seem to open a fairer pros- 
" pect of an amicable settlement of other 
“ points than has yet beeu held out. But 
44 let our readers consider the m omer, half 
44 sulky , half affrontwg , in which our pro- 
44 po&als are entertained. They are ao» 
" cepted too with coldness; and still the 
language of complaint is used at the re- 
“ paration haviug been so long delayed, 
44 Whose fault was it? The act was di§- 
“ owned by our government as soon as it 
“ was known, and an offer of reparation 
“ made ; but it was the American govern- 
“ ment that wished to mix the other points 
“ of difference with it, and not to adjust 

“ that point separately.”: How dare 

these Americans talk in this way ! How 
dare they be sulky and affronting? How 
dare they complain of any thing said or 
done to them ? I really should not much 
wonder, if these good hirelings were to 
recommend an Ex Officio Information 
against Mr. Monroe. If we could but 
bring the Yankees under this arm we 
should soon settle them. We are a great 
nation in all sorts of ways; but this, I 
take it, is our fort, as the French call it. 
Other nations may excel in other thing*; 
but here we are at home ; and, in what- 
ever degree this talent, or capacity, tends 
to the defence of nations, we may, I think, 
look upon ourselves as safe.-— The second 
point of dispute, namely, the affair of the 
Little licit, does not appear to be settled 
yet. Mr. Foster seems to have demanded 
a Court oflnquiry ; that was granted, and 
the result we know. Mr. Foster bad, ip- 
deed, information of an opposite nature. 
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Ho bad the wu too m declarations of two or 
three of the Little Belt’s officer*, taken 
before an unsworn court of inquiry. There 
have also been published two affidavits 
said to have been taken before a Jqstice 
of the Peace at Halifax : but these affi- 
davits are by two deserters from the Ame- 
rican frigate ; one of them an American, 
and the other an Englishman who had 
before deserted from the English service, 
and who, to disguise himself, had assumed 
a sham name.— — These are sad witnesses ! 

I really wonder that they were brought 
forward. No good end was ever yet ob- 
tained by such means— All this proof, 
however, relates to the question of which 
ship fired the first shot; and, this questioo 
roust, I think, be looked upon as being 
settled ; for, 1 do not see now any one, 
divesting himself of prejudice, can now 
deny that the first shot was fired by 
the English ship. It might be un- 
known to the Captain, and I dare say it 
was; but, that it was so, there cannot 
now be a doubt.— But, this point would 
hot seem to be all. it appears to be con- 
tended, that the American ship had no 
right to chase. This is, indeed, expressly 
asserted in our ministerial prints. Ame- 
rica not being at war, her ships, we are 
told, have no right to sail after any ship 
of war to see what nation she is of, or 
what she is about. We bear these same 
writers recommending the demolition of 
New- York and other towns ; and yet, it is 
a breach of neutrality in America to send 
out her ships of war to see who or what 
•scomingl What shall we hear next ! Tne 
Americans had seen their ships stopped, 
and seen their own countrymen pressed 
out of them, within a few miles of their 
shores. And, were they not to be per- 
mitted to send out the frigates to see what 

armed vessels were upon their coast? 

Upon this subject, Mr. Monroe says, that 
Captain Rogers had no particular orders ; 
but, that it was his duty to ascertain the 
business and intention of any armed vessel 
that he might meet with. Captain Rogers 
himself, in an address to the Court of In- 
quiry, gives the following account of his 
motives: — " On the 10th of May, being 
44 then at anchor off Annapolis, I got under 
44 weigh to proceed to my station at New 
44 York, in consequence of an order from 
44 the Honourable Secretary of the Navy 
44 to that effect ; in which he acquainted 
44 me of his having issued this order, owing 
44 to his being in formed that the trade of 
** New York had become interrupted by 


im 

41 British and French cruizere* At tbit 
"time I discovered by the Newspapers, 

44 that a British frigate, supposed to be the 
44 Guerrier, bad, in (he vicinity of Sandy 
<c Hook, and during my absence from the 
“ station, impressed out of the American 
44 brig Spitfire, bound coastwise, a yoring 
44 man by the name of Diggie, an Ame- 
44 rican, and apprentice to the master of 
44 the brig, on the J0tb of May, at a little 
" past meridian, being at tbe time in se- 
44 venteon fathoms water, about fourteen 
44 or fifteen leagues to tbe northward and 
“ eastward of Cape Henry, and about six 
44 leagues from the land to the southward 
44 of Ob incoteak, a sail was discovered to 
“ the eastward standing towards us under 
99 a press of canvas, which I soon made out 
44 by the shape of her upper sails, as they 
" became distinguishable from our deck, 
94 to he a man of war. Noi having heard 
“ of any other ship of war, than the be- 
44 fore-mentioned frigate being on our 
44 coast, I concluded (and more p&rticu- 
“ larly from the direction in which she 
“ was discovered) mat it was her: and ac- 
44 cordingly determined to speak her r as 
44 well because 1 considered it my duty to 
“ know the names and characters, if poa- 
44 sible, of all foreign cruisers hovering on 
44 our coast, as from an impression, if it 
“ turned out to be the vessel I conceived, 
“ that her commander, from having learnt 
“ through the medium of tbe newspapers, 
“ tbe sensation which the before-raention- 
“ ed outrage had produced throughout the 
" United States, might be induced, if he 
*' was not totally regardless of American 
94 claims to justice, to mention that he had 
44 the young man in question on board, 
44 and would deliver him up to me, and 
44 perhaps at the same -time assign some 
“ cause for such a gross violation of the 
“ sovereign rights of the American nation. 
“ At any rate, whether he was disposed or 
49 not, it I could learn from him that the 
49 man was on board, I should have it in 
44 my power to represent the same to my 
4i Government, and thereby be the means 
44 of more readily effecting his emancipa- 
44 tion from vassalage, and the cruel ne- 
44 cessity of fighting the battles of the 
“ very country whose Officer had thus 
“ unlawfully enslaved him, and in doing 
“ this, I considered I was doing no more 
44 than a fluty imposed on me by my situ* 
94 ation, consequently I felt regardless if, 
“ in accomplishing it, a further attempt 
99 should be made to insult my country by 
“ offering violence to the flag flying over 
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40 my head ; «i I was then, am now, and 
wever shall be, prepared to repel any 
44 such insult or injury to the very utter* 
* most of the force under my com- 
H mand ; and that' too without regard to 
".tbe consequences resulting therefrom.” 
-■ -Bers we have the Captain's own 
account of his views; and, if that ac- 
count be true, his views certainly were 
very laudable. The Court of Inquiry 
acquits him of having fired the first shot, 
and his government disclaims having 
given him orders so to do. We contend, 
4hat wc have satisfactory proof, that he 
did fire the first shot. Each government 
will, doubtless, adhere to their Own proof; 
and thus, I suppose, the matter will drop ; 
which is the best sori of termination to it. 
— The questions relating to the Florida* 
and the Orders in Council are not so easily 
set at rest. They open a wide field in- 
deed ; and will, according to appearances, 
•to serious calamities; for, we per- 
ceive, in neither government, the smallest 
inclination to yield an inch. The Americans 
take higher ground than ever. They talk 
more boldly. They evidently feel a degree 
of confidence that they never felt before. 
The truth is, they know that they are safe. 
They see us to beset with difficulties and 
dangers, that they have nothing to appre- 
hend from us from without ; and the govern- 
ment sees, that our partisans in the coun- 
try are daily and hourly' diminishing as 
Well in weight of character as in number; 
which must be a necessary consequence 
of the increase of domestic manufactures. 
•——My observatioes upon these two 
great points must be postponed till my next 
Number. The question relating to the 
Floridas is new to us ; and will be found to 
merit very great attention, as being clearly 
indicative of the ulterior views of the 
American government. I have inserted, 
and shall insert, the Correspondence rela- 
ting to these two points, which, though 
long, is necessary to be read by every 
one, who wishes to be able to give any 
thing like an impartial opinion upon either 
of these important subjects. It is im- 

possible to read this correspondence with- 
out being impressed with the formidable 
attitude which the United States are as- 
suming, especially when we see at the 
same time, what is passing in South 
America. In short, the hour seems to be 
fast approaching, when that hemisphere is 
to make a figure, and to have some weight 
in determining the fate of the contending 
nttiaos of Europe ; and all that we have 


to hope for 4c, that that weight will he 
thrown into the scale of those whose ob- 
ject it is to restore freedom to the enslaved; 
to raise wretches, who are now treated like 
beasts of burden, to the station and enjoy- 
ments of men. 

W*. COBBETT. 

Stole Prison, Newgate, Friday, 

27 th December, 1 31 1 . 

The Indexes and Table of Contents will 
be published with the 2d Number of the 
next Volume. ' 


AMERICAN STATES. 

Correspondence between the English Minister 
and the American Secretary qf State, 
relative to the Occupation qf the Floridan. 

Mr. Foster to Mr . Monroe, dated 2 July, 

1811. 

Sir,— The attention of his Majesty's 
Government has at length been called to 
the measures pursued by the United States 
for the military occupation of West Flo- 
rida. The language held by the Presi- 
dent at the opening of the late Session Of 
Congress, the hostile demonstrations made 
by the American forces under Captain 
Gaines, the actual summoning of the fort 
of Mobile, and the bill submitted to the 
approbation of the American Legislature 
for the interior administration of the Pro- 
vince, are so many direct and positive 
proofs that the Government of America is 
prepared to subject the prbvince of West 
Fiorrda to the authority of the United 
States.— The Spanish Minister hi London 
addressed a note in the month of March 
last to bis Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, expressing in sufficient 
detail the feelings of the Government of 
Spain respecting this unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the integrity of that monarchy.— 
Mr. Morrier, in his note to Mr. Smith, of 
Dec. 15, 1810, has already reminded the 
American Government of the intimate 
alliance subsisting between his Majesty 
and Spain, and be has desired such expla- 
nations on the subject as might convince 
bis Majesty of the pacific disposition of 
the United States towards Spafa. Mr. 
Smith m his reply has stated that it was 
evident that no hostile purpose was enter- 
tained by America towards Spam; and 
that the American Minister at bis Majes- 
ty's Court had been enabled to make what- 
ever explanations might comport with the 
frank and conciliatory spirit which had 
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been invariably manifested on the part of 
the United , States. — Since the date of this 
correspondence Mr. Pinkney has offered 
m explanation whatever of the motives 
which have actuated the conduct of the 
ILJnited States ip this transaction ; a bill 
lias been introduced into Congress for the 
establishment, government, and protection 
of the territory of Mobile, and the fortress 
of that name has been summoned without 
effect. — His R,oyal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in the name and on behalf of his 
Bftajesty, is still willing to hope that the 
American Government has not been urged 
to this step by ambitious motives or by a 
desire of foreign conquest, and territorial 
aggrandizement. It would be satisfactory 
however to be enabled to ascertain that no 
consideration connected with the present 
state. of Spain hap induced America to de- 
spoil that monarchy of a valuable foreign 
colony. — The government of the United 
States contends that the right to the pos- 
session of a certain part of West Florida 
will not be less open to discussion in the 
occupation of America than under the 
government of Spain.— -But the govern- 
ment of the United States, under this pre- 
text, cannot expect to avoid the reproach, 
which must attend the ungenerous and un- 
provoked seizure of a foreign colony 
while the parent state is engaged in a 
noble contest for independence, against a 
most unjustifiable and violent invasion of 
the rights both of the monarch and people 
of Spain.— While I wait, therefore, for an 
explanation from you. Sir, as to the motives 
which led to this unjust aggression by the 
United States on the territories of his Ma- 
jesty’s ally, l.must consider it as my duty 
to lose no time in fulfilling the orders of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, by 
which lam commanded in the event of its 
appearing on my arrival in this city that 
the, United States still persevere by 
menaces and active demonstration ' to 
claim the military occupation of West 
Florida, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of his Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires and the 
manifest injustice of the act, to present to 
you the solemn protest of bis Royal High- 
ness in the name and on behalf of bis Ma- 
jesty, against an act which is contrary to 
every principle qf moral and good faith and 
national honour, and so injurious to the 
alliance subsisting between his Majesty 
and the Spanish nation. 

Mr. Monroe to Mr. Foster, 8th July, 1811. 

Sir-— I have had the honour to receive 


the note which you have presented, by 
jotder of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to protest, in behalf of the Re- 
gency of Spain, against the possession 
lately taken by the United States of cer- 
tain parts of West Florida.— Although 
the President cannot admit the right of 
Great Rritain to interfere in any question 
relating to that province, he is willing to 
explain, in a friendly* manner, the consi- 
derations which induced the United 
States to take the step against which you 
have been ordered to protest.- It is to be 
inferred from your view of the subject, 
that the British Government has been 
taught to believe that the United States 
seized a moment of national embarrass- 
ment to wrest from Spain a province to 
which they had no right, and that they 
were prompted to it by their* interest 
alone, and a knowledge that Spain could 
not defend it. Nothing, however, is more 
remote from the fact than the presm||fi 
lion on which your Government appears 
to have acted. Examples qf so unworthy 
a conduct are unfortunately too frequent in 
the history qf natiJhs, but the United States 
have not fallowed them. The President had 
persuaded himself that the uhequivocal 
proofs which the United States have given 
in all their transactions with foreign 
powers, and particularly with Spain, ,o£ an 
upright and liberal policy, would have 
shielded them from such an unmerited 
suspicion. He is satisfied that n6thing is 
wanting but a correct knowledge of freta 
completely to dissipate it.— I might briog 
to your view a long catalogue of injuries 
which the United States have received 
from Spain since the conclusion of their 
revolutionary war, any one of which 
would most probably have been consider- 
ed cause of war, and resented as such by 
other Powers. I will mention two of these 
only : the spoliations that were committed 
on their commerce to a great amount in 
the last war, and the suppression of their 
deposit at New Orleans just before the 
commencement of tbe present war, in vio- 
lation of a solemn treaty ; for neither of 
which injuries has any reparation or atone- 
ment been made. For injuries like those 
of the first class it is known to you that 
Great Britain and France made indem- 
nity. The United States, however, do 
not rely on these injuries for a justification 
of their conduct in this transaction, al- 
though their claims to reputation foe them 
are by no. measures relinquished, and, it 
is to be presumed, will not always beneg* 
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lected.— When I inform yon that the pro- 
vince of West Florida to the Perdido was 
a part of Louisiana, while the whole pro- 
vince formerly belonged to France, that 
although it was afterwards separated from 
the other part, yet that both parts were 
again reunited in the hands of Spain, and 
by her re^conveyed to France, in which 
state the entire province of Louisiana 
was ceded to the United States in 1$03 ; 
that in accepting the cession, and paying 
for the territory ceded, the United States 
understood and believed that they paid 
for the country as fat* as the Perdido, as 
part of Louisiana ; and that on conviction 
of theirjight, they included in their laws 
provisions adapted to the cession in that 
extent^it cannot fail to be a cause of sur- 
. prise. to tte Prince Regent, that they did 
not proceed to take possession of the ter- 
ritory in question as soon as the treaty 
was ratified. There was nothing in the 
^^rcumstances of Spain at that time, that 
could have forbidden the measure. In 
denying the right of the United States to 
this territory, her Government invited ne- 
gotiation on that and every other point 
in contention between the parties. .The 
United States accepted the invitation, in 
the hope that it would secure an adjust- 
ment and reparation for every injury 
which had been received, and lead to the 
restoration of perfect harmony between 
the two countries, but in that hope they 
were disappointed.— -Since the year 1 805, 
the period of the last negociation with 
Spain, the province of West Florida has 
remained in a situation altogether incom- 
patible with the welfare of these States. 
The Government of Spain has scarcely 
been felt there ; in consequence of which 
the affairs of that province had fallen into 
disorder. Of that circumstance, however, 
the United States toot no advantage. It 
was not until the last year, when the in- 
habitants, perceiving that all authority 
over them had ceased, rose in a body 
with intention to take the country into 
their own hands, that the American Go- 
vernment interposed. It was impossible 
for the United States to behold with in* 
difference a movement in which they 
were so deeply interested. The President 
would have incurred the censure of the 
nation if he had suffered that province to 
be wrested from .the United States, under 
a pretext of wresting it from Spain. In 
taking possession of It, in their name, and 
under their authority, except in the part 
which was occupied by the Spanish troops. 
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who have not been disturbed, they de- 
fended the rights and secured the peace 
of the nation, and even consulted the ho- 
nour of Spain herself. By this event the 
United States have acquired no new title 
to West Florida. They wanted none. In 
adjusting hereafter all the other points 
which remain to be adjusted with Spain, 
and which it is proposed to make the sub- 
ject of amicable negociation as soon as the 
Government of Spain shall be settled, her 
claim to this territory may again be 
brought into view, and receive all the at- 
tention which is due to it. — Aware that 
this transaction might be misconceived 
and misrepresented, the Presideut deemed 
it a proper subject of instruction to the 
ministers of the United States at Foreign 
Courts to place it in a true light before 
them. Such an instruction was forwarded 
to Mr. Pinkney, their late Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at London, who wftuld have 
executed it had not the termination of bis 
mission prevented it. The President can- 
not doubt that the frank and candid expla- 
nation which I have now given, by bis 
order, of the considerations which induced 
the United States to take possession of this 
country, will be perfectly satisfactory to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe . Sept. 5, 181 1. 

Sir, — The Chevalier d’Onis, who has 
been appointed Minister from his Catho- 
lic Majesty to the United States, has 
written to inform me that he understands 
by letters from the Governor of East Flo- 
rida, under date of the 1 4th ult. that Go- 
vernor Matthews, of the State of Georgia, 
was at that time at Newtown, St. Mary's, 
on the frontiers of Florida, for the purpose 
of treating with the inhabitants of that 
province for. it being delivered up to the 
United States government, that he was 
with this view using every method of 
Seduction to effect his purpose, ottering to 
each white inhabitant who would side with 
him, 50 acres of land and the guarantee 
of his religion and property ; stipulating 
also that the AmericaiTgovemment would 
pay the debts of the Spanish Government, 
whether due in pensions or otherwise, and 
that he would cause the officers and sol- 
diers of the garrisons to be conveyed to 
such place as should be indicated, pro- 
vided they did not rather choose to enter 
into the service of the United States. — 
M. d’Onis has done me the honour to com- 
municate to me a note which he purposes 
transmitting to you, Sir, in consequence 
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of this detached and most extraordinary j municate the part they hate acted with 


intelligence, and considering the intimate 
alliance subsisting between Spain and 
Great Britain, as well as the circumstances 
under which he is placed in this country, 
he has urgently requested that I would ac- 
company his representation with a letter 
on my part in support of iL— After the 
solemn asseverations which you gave me 
in the month of July, that no intentions 
hostile to the Spanish interests in Florida 
existed on the part of your Government, 
f am wholly unable to suppose that Go- 
vernor Matthews can have had orders 
from the President for the conduct which 
he is stated to be pursuing ; but the mea- 
sures he is stated to be taking in-corres- 
ponding with traitors, and in endeavouring 
by bribery, and every art of seduction, to 
infuse a spirit of rebellion into the sub- 
jects of the King of Spain in those quarters, 
are such as to create the liveliest in- 
quietude, and to call for. the most early 
interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.-— The Govern- 
ment of the United States are well aware 
of the deep interest which his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent takes in the 
security of Florida, for any attempt to 
occupy the Eastern part of which by the 
United States, not even the. slightest pre- 
text could be alledged, such as were 
brought forward in the endeavour to jus- 
tify the aggression pn West Florida. — I 
conceive it therefore to be my duty. Sir, in 
consideration of the alliance subsisting be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain, and the 
interests of his Majesty's subjects in the 
West India Islands, so deeply involved in 
the security of East Florida, as well as in 
pursuance of the orders of my Government, 
in case of any attempt against that coun- 
try, to lose no time in calling upon you 
for an explanation of the alarming steps 
which Governor Matthews is stated to be 
takjpg for subverting the Spanish autho- 
rity in that country, requesting to be 
informed by you upon what authority he 
can be acting, and what measures have 
been taken to put a stop to his proceedings. 

Mr* Monroe to Mr. Foster. — - November 
2, 1611. 

Sir; — I have had the honour to receive 
your letter of Sept. 5th, and to submit it to 
the view of the President— The principles 
which have governed the United States in 
-their measures relative to West Florida, 
have already been explained to you. 
With equal frankness I shall now . coin- 


respect to East Florida.— In the letter 
which I had the honour to address to yoa 
on. the 8th of July, I stated the injuries 
which the United States bad received from 
Spain, since their revolutionary war, and 
particularly by their spoliations on their 
commerce £y the last war, to a great 
amount, and by the suppression of their 
right of deposit at New Orleans, just be- 
fore the commencement of the presens 
war, for neither of which had reparation 
been made. A claim to indemnity for 
these injuries, is altogether unconnected 
with the question relating to West Florida, 
which was acquired by * cession from 
France in 1803. — The Government of 
Spain has never denied the right of the 
United States to a just indemnity for spolia- 
tions on their commerce. In 1 802 it ex- 
plicitly admitted this right by entering 
into a Convention, the object of which was 
to adjust the amount of the claim, with * 
view to indemnity. The subsequent in- 
jury by the suppression of the deposit at 
New Orleans, produced an important 
change in the relations between the par- 
ties* which has never been accommodated. 
The 'United States saw in that measure 
eminent cause of war, as that war did not 
immediately follow, cannot be considered 
in any other light than as a proof of their 
moderation and pacific policy. The Exe- 
cutive could not believe that the Govern- 
ment of Spain would refuse to the United 
States the justice due to these accunui- 
lated injuries, when the subject should be 
brought solemnly before it by a special 
mission. It is known that an Envoy Ex- 
traordinary was sent to Madrid in 1805, 
on .this subject, and that the mission did 
not accomplish the object intended by it. 
— It is prqper to observe, that in the nego- 
tiation with Spain in 1805, the injuries 
complained of by the United States of the 
first class were again substantially, admit- 
ted to a certain extent, as was that also oc- 
casioned by the suppression of the deposit 
at New Orleans, although the Spanish Go- 
vernment, by disclaiming the act, and im- 
puting it- to the intendant, sought to avoid 
the responsibility doe from it ; that to 
make indemnity to the United States for 
injuries of every kind, a cession of the 
whole territory claimed by Spain eastyrard 
of the Mississippi was made the subject of- 
negociation, and that the amount of the 
sum demanded for it was the sole cause 
that a treaty was not then formed, and the 
territory added,- The United States have 
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considered tbe government of Spain in- 
debted to them a greater sum for the in- 
juries above stated than the province of 
East Florida can, by any fair standard be- 
tween the parties, be estimated at. They 
have looked to this Province for their in- 
demnity, and with the greater reason be- 
cause the government of Spain .itself has 
countenanced it. That they have suffered 
their just claims so long unsatisfied, is a - 
new and strong proof of their moderation, 
as it is of their respect for the disordered 
condition of that power. There is, how- 
ever, a period beyond which those claims 
ought not to be neglected. It would be 
highly improper to the United States, in 
their respect for Spain! to forget what 
they owe to their own character, and 
to the rights of their injured citizens.— 
Under these circumstances it would be 
equally unjust and dishonourable in the 
United States to suffer East Florida to pass 
into the possession of any other power. 
Unjust, because they would thereby lose 
the only indemnity within their reach, for 
injuries which ou^ht Jong since to have 
been redressed. Dishonourable, because, 
in permitting another power to wrest from 
them that indemnity, their inactivity and 
acquiescence could only be imputed to 
unworthy motives, situated as East Florida 
is, cut off from tbe other possessions of 
Spain, and surrounded in a great measure 
by the territory of tbe United States; and 
having also art important bearing on their 
commerce, no other power could think of 
taking, possession of it, with other than 
hostile views to them. Nor could any 
other power take possession of it without 
endangering their prosperity and best in- 
terests.— The United States have not been 
ignorant or inattentive to what has been 
agitated in Europe, at different periods, 
since tbe commencement of tbe present 
war, in regard to the Spanish provinces in 
this hemisphere; nor have they been un- 
mindful of tbe consequences into which 
tbe disorder of Spain might lead in regard 
to the Province in question, withoot due 
care to i>revefit it. They have been per- 
■haded that remi femes s on their part might' 
invite the danger, if it had not already 
done it, which it is so much their interest 
an# desire to prevent. Deeply impress- 
ed* frith these* considerations, and anxious; 
While they acquitted themselves to the 
jhst claims of their dfcnstitueuts, to pre- 
serve friendship" with other powers, the 
sabject was brought before the Congress 
at ttrlMtsMtOD, when anatt ww pined’ 
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authorising the Executive to accept pos- 
session of East Florida from the local au- 
thorities, or to take it against the attempt 
of a foreign power to occupy it, bolding 
it in either case subject to future and 
friendly negociation. This act therefore 
evinces the just and amicable views by 
which the United States have been go- 
verned, towards Spain, in the measure au- 
thorised by it; Our Ministers at London 
and Paris were immediately apprised of 
the act, and instructed to communicate 
the purport of it to both governments, and 
to explain at tbe same time, in the most 
friendly manner, the motives which led to 
it The President could not doubt that 
such an explanation would give all the 
satisfaction that was intended by it 
letter from the American Charge d Affaires 
at London, I observe that this explanation 
was made to your Government in the 

month of — ; — last Thar it was not 

sooner made, was owing the departure of 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 1 
States before the instruction was received. 
— I am persuaded, Sir, that you will see 
in this view of the subject very strong 
proof of the just and amicable disposition 
of the United States towards Spain, of 
which I treated in tbe conference to which 
you have alluded. The same disposition 
still exists; but it must be understood this 
it cannot be indulged longer than may 
comport with the safety, as well ai with 
tbe rights and honour of the nation. 


Orders in Council. 

Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe . Jufy 3, 1811. 

Sir,— I have bad the honour of Hating 
to you verbally the system of defence to 
which his Majesty has been compelled to 
resort for the purpose of protecting the 
maritime rights and interests of his do- 
'minions against the new description of 
jwacfare that has been adopted by his ene- 
mies. I brave presented to you the 
grounds upon which his Majesty finds 
himself still obtigfed to continue that sys- 

E ; and I conceive that I shall best 
st your wishes as expressed to me this 
ning, if in a more formal shape I should 
jlay before you the whole extent of the 
[question* as -it appears to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment to exist between Great Britain 
and American! beg leave to call you*' 
attention; Sir, to tbe principles on which' 
|his Majesty’s Orders in Cooncit were ori- 
jgmatiy founded. Tht dtots of BeffiSt 
waftdirtttly aAd^xptotiiy ttactof war# 
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by which France -prohibited all nations 
from trade or intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain under peril of confiscation of their 
ships and merchandize ; although France 
had not the means of imposing an actual 
blockade in any degree adequate to such a 
purpose. The immediate and professed 
object of this hostile decree was the de- 
struction of all British commerce through 
meahs entirely unsanctioned by the law of 
nations, and unauthorised by any received 
doctrine of legitimate blockade.— -This vio- 
lation of the established law of civilized 
nations in war, would have justified Great 
Britain in retaliating upon the enemy by 
a similar interdiction of all commerce with 
France, and with such other countries as 
might co-operate with France in her sys- 
tem of commercial hostility against Great 
Britain. — The object of Great Britain was 
not, however, the destruction of trade, bat 
its preservation tinder such regulations as 
might be compatible with her own secu- 
rity, at the same time that she extended 
an indulgence to foreign commerce, which 
strict principles would have entitled her 
to withhold. The retaliation of Great 
Britain was not therefore urged to the full 
extent of her right; our prohibition of 
French trade was not absolute, but modi- 
fied ; ami in return forthe absolute prohi- 
bition of all trade with Great Britain, we 
prohibited not all commerce with France, 
bat all such commerce with- France as 
should not be carried .on through Great 
Britain.— It was evident that this system 
must prove prejudicial to neutral nations. 
This calamity was foreseen, and deeply 
regretted ; but the injury to the neutral 
nation arose from the aggression of France, 
which bad compelled Great Britain in her 
own defence to resort to adequate retalia- 
tory measures of war. -The operation on 
the American commerce of those precau- 
tions which the conduct of France had 
rendered indispensible to our security, is 
therefore to be ascribed to the unwarrant- 
able aggression of France, and not to those 
proceedings on the part of Great Britain 
which that aggression bad rendered neces- 
sary and josu —The object of our system 
was merely to counteract an attempt to 
crush the British trade. Great Britain 
endeavoured to permit the Continent to 
receive as large a portion of commerce as 
might be practicable, through Great Bri- 
tain ; and all her subsequent regulations, 
and every modification of her system by 
new orders or inodes of granting or with- 
holding licences, have been calculated for 
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the purpose of encouraging the trade of 
neutrals through Great Britain, whenever 
such encouragement might appear advan- 
tageous to the general interests of com- 
merce, and consistent with the publie 
safety of the nation. The justification of 
his Majesty’s Orders in Council, and the 
continuance of that defence, have always 
been rested upon tbe existence of the de- 
crees of Berlin and Milan, and on the per- 
severance of the enemy in the system of 
hostility which has subverted tbe rights of 
neutral commerce on tbe Continent ; and 
it ha3 always been declared on the part of 
his Majesty ’8 Government, that whenever 
France should have effectually repealed 1 
tbe decrees of Berlin and Milan, and 
should have restored neutral commerce to 
the condition in which it stood previously, 
to the promulgation of those decrees* we. . 
should immediately repeal our Orders in, 
Council. — France has asserted that the de- 
cree of Berlin was a measure of just reta- 
liation on her part, occasi6ned by our pre- 
vious aggression ; and the French Govern- 
ment has insisted, that our system of. 
blockade, as it existed previously to th*> 
decree of Berlin, was a manifest violation; 
of the received law of nations. We must, 
therefore/ Sir, refer to the articles of the 
Berlin decree, to find the principles of our 
system of blockade, which France considers 
to be new, and contrary, to the law of nae 
tions. — By the4th and Stb articles it isstated 
as a justification of tbe French decree, .that 
Great Britain “ extends to unfortified 
towns and commercial ports, to harbours, 
and to the mouths of rivers, those rights of 
blockade, which by reaxon and the usage 
of nations are applicable only to fortified 
places ; and that tbe rights of blockade 
ought to be limited to fortresses really in- 
vested by a sufficient force/’ — It is added 
in the same articles, that Great Britain 
“ has declared places to be in a state of 
blockade, before which she has not a 
single ship of war, and even places which 
the whole British force would be insuffi- 
cient to blockade*— entire coasts, and * 
whole empire.”— Neither the practice of 
Great Britain nor the law of nations baa. 
ever, sanctioned the rule now laid down by 
France, that no place, excepting fortresses 
in a complete state of investiture, can be* 
deemed lawfully blockaded by : sea.— If 
such a rule were to be admitted, it would: 
become nearly impracticable for Great 
Britain to attempt the blockade of any 
port of the Continent; and our submission 
to this perversion of the law of nations* 
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